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ANCIENT    AND    MODERN 


LITER  ATURE5 

CRITICISM,    AND    PHILOLOGY. 


L  Qn  the  Acta  Diurna  of  the  Old  Ramans.   ^ 

Sine  uUis  oirtiamerUis  monumenta  solum  temporumf  haminumf 
tocorum^  gestarumfue  rerwn  reliquerunt;  dum  inteUigatur^ 
quid  dicantj  unani  dicendi  laudem  putant  esse  brevitatem ; 
non  excmatores  rerum^  sed  taiUwnmodo  narratoresfuerunt. 
Cic.  de  Orat  Lib,  2.  C.  ,12. 

As  we  are  apt  to  look^  either  with  m  eye  of  contempt  or 
surprize,  on  toe  customs  of  other  nations,  which  differ  from 
<»ur  own,  so  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  any,  which 
bearxsome  degree  of  resemblance  to  those  of  our  country. 
The  pleasure  seems  to  be  stronger,  the  further  we  carry  our 
views  back  into  ancient  times,  and  observe  this  analogy  of 
fashions ;  whether  the  veneration  usually  paid  to  antiquity 
its^£  heightens  the  satisfoction ;  or  whetner  we  regard  it 
asape  v^ce  of  nature  pronouncing  such  a  custom  rational 
ana  useful  by  the  consent  of  distant  ages.    To  apply  this 
general  remark  to  a  particular  instance;  every  body  must 
allow  that  our  newspapers,  and  the  other  collections  of  in- 
telligence  periodically  publisjied,  by  the   materials  they 
afford  for  discourse  and  speculation,  contribute  very  mucu 
to  the  emolument  of  society;  their  cheapness  brings  them 
into  universal  use;  their  varie^ty  adapts  them  to  every  bhe*s 
taste :  the  scholar  instructs  himself  with  advice  from  the  li- 
terary world;  the  soldier  makes  a  campaign'ki  safety^  and 
censures  the  conduct  of  generals  without  fear  of  being  pu« 
aishechfor  mutiny ;  the  politician,  inspired  by  the  fumes  of 
the  oafiee^pot,  unravels  the  knotty  intrigues  of  ministers; 
the  industrious  merchant  observes  the  course  of  trade  and 
navigation ;  and  the  boneiit  shopkeeper  nods  over  the  ac« 
count  of  a  robbery  and  the  prices  of  goods  till  his  pipe  is  out. 
One  mav  easily  imagine,,  that  the  use  and  amusement  re- 
sulting from  these  diurnal  histories  render  it  a  custooi,  not 
VOL.  a.  B 
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likely  to  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  globe,  or  one  period 
of  time.  The  relations  of  China  mention  a  gazette  published 
there  by  atitfooWiy,^  and  ehe  RomafV  historraiM  sometimes 

Suote  the  Acta  Diurna,  or  Daily  Advertisers  of  that  empire. 
I  will  serve  to  ilkifitrate  tbe  thought  at  the  beginning,  by 
shewing  the  anaio^y  of  cu^oms,  and  besides  furnish  a  good 
autlvority  for  the  readers  of  newspapers,  who  may  for  the 
fbtuve  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  old  Romans,  if  I  enter 
iffto^a  Ktue  crificaf  essay  iipon  the  na£ure  of  &e  writings 
last  mentioned. 

The  Acta  Diurna  were  journals*  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  Rome,  as  the  trials,  elections,  punishments,  build- 
ings, deaths,  sacrifices,  prodigies,  &c.  composed  under  the 
direction  of  the  iriagisti^ates^  comfnitted  to  theh:  care,  and 
laid  tip  with  the  rest  of  their  records  in  an  edifice,  called  the' 
Hstirpf  trfrferty.  't'hey  vvere,  lilie  till  other  public  papers; 
easily  gairted  access  to.  The  M s tori Jtnsf  appear  lo  have 
colfected  ftia(teHak  from  tftem;  nofi'  is  it  Irtiprobable,  that 
copies*  were  fre\:i"u'eritly  taken  iyriaiticiilar  persons,  and  dis- 
persed about  the  city,  or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  pro- 
yiiuses,  that^ncr.RoniaQ  iriigbt  be  ignorant  eveD  of  the  mlnub- 
Itest.eyent  ^hicb  happened  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  • 

We  may  find  some  ground  for  this  supposition  in  the 
correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Coelius^  whilst  the  for« 
jmer  was  gorernbr  of  CiHcia.  Coelius:]:  had  promised  to  send 
htm  the  news  of  Ronle,  and  in  order  to-dischargie  his  com* 
mission  with  exactness,  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  {ricnd^ 
inclotres  in  his  first  i-etster.  a  kind  of  journal  of  the.  occurs 
rences  of  the  city.  Tully,  it  appears,  would  liave  made  a  bad 
figure  in  a  modern  coffee-house  conversation,  fot  he  ralUeai 
Coeluis  about  it  very  humourously  in  hi^aiTswer;  ^  Do  you 
think,^*  says  he,  ^  that  I  left  it  in  charge  with  yoo  to  send  an 
account  of  the  mdtcbds  6f  gladiators^  the  adjournments  of 
the  eourts^  and  such  tike  articles,  whieh  even  when  I  tini  at 
Rome,  nobody  ventages  to  tell  me  ?  From  you  I  expect  a 
political  jsketch  .of  the  dommonwealtb,  and  ilot'Chrestas's 
nevviipaper.^'  Siietohius  likewise  mentions  a  little  particii^ 
larity  with  regard  to  these  Acta  Diu rha,  which* ftiay  serve  td 
comfirm  the  notionof  their  bearing  a  pretty  neanr  resemblance 
to  oor  newspapers.  He  says^  that  J.  Gaesar|i:iu  his  conaul-J 
ship,orde(ie4  the  diurnal  acts  of  the  seaace  and  tlie  peopio 

*  Vf^  Juafti  J[ip$ii  Bxcnrfits  in  Taciturn  M*  \^u  T>  J«  P-  ^^^^ 

t  Suet,  ia  Os.  c.  ^.  in  vita  Tib.  c.  5.  et  aliaa.  Tac.  I»  13.  Suet,  in  Gal.  C.  9^. 

'^'Fieht  i$ta  palain,  cuptunt  et  io  act4  rcfcrri."     /uV.  Sat»  ({t'L  136^ 
i  L'.  «.  *p.  I.  L  2.  C|j.  8.      • 
j;  \it.tfU.C3S.  .  t 
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to  te  pubiished.  Augastus,  indeed^  the  same  author*  obr 
serves^  forbid  the  publicauou  of  the  former  to  be  continued^ 
but  there  is^no  reason  to  think  hU  prohibition  extended  to 
the  latter.  It  is  certainly  suitable  to  the  genius  of  s^n  abso^ 
lute  monarchy,  that  its  counsels  shQuld  not  be  pubjicly 
known;  but  the  amusii^  and  trifling  topics  for  discourse^ 
which  the  common  events  of  a  great  city  afford,  are  so  far 
from  being  offensive  under  such  a  constitution,  that  they 
rather  serve  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  people  from  in- 
quiring  into  atifkirs  of  a  more  important  and  secret  nature. 
IMie  antiquaries  pretlsnd  to  have  discovered  some  of  these 
papers:  those,  which  relate  to  the  585th  vear  of  Rome, 
were  first  published  by  Pighiusf  in  his  annals.  He  tells  ui 
that  they  were  given  him  by  James  Susius,  who  found  them 
amongst  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  He  does  not  seem 
tn  -doubt  in  the  least  of  their  being  genuine,  and  even 
makes  use  of  tiiem  to  correct  a  passage  in  Livy.  Dodwellt 
inserted  them  in  hisCamdenian  lectures,  together  with  some 
additional  acta  of  the  year  of  Rome  691.  A  friend  of  his^ 
Hadrian  Beverland,  had  received  them  from  Isaac  Vossius, 
who  transcribed  tbem  from  a  parcel  of  inscriptions,  which 
Petavius  had  prepared  for  the  press.  I  shall  now  communi- 
cate to  my  readers  some  extracts  from  the  papers  themselves^ 


«M    ■»■ 


*  Ang.  C.  36.  '  Prifnus  omnram  mstitait,  nt  tsnr  i^atos  ^nam  p6pa1idiii 
lirna  acta  cooiodreiitiir  oi  pablioarentii&'  Tb«se  words  of  Suetonius  imply 
ftiTther*  that  Juiiut  Caesar  was  the  first  who  ordered  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  people  to  be  drawn  up  as  well  as  published;  and  this  is  one  reason 
•mongst  others,  why  some  men  of  learning  have  suspected  the  genuinenem 
of  these  remains  of  the  Acta.  But  perhaps  the  force  of  Suetonias's  assertioa 
may  be  taken  off,  if  we  consider  that  a  numeronsi  grave,  and  regular  body, 
like  the  Roman  fionate,  could  ndt  possibly  carry  on  tbe  vamty  of  business 
with  dispatch  or  covvenienco,  unless  some  registers  of  their  proceedings  were 
taken,  which  might  be  referred  to,  and  examined  upon  occasion.  Besides,  I 
think  it  may  be^clearty  coUected  from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Tolly'k 
Orations,  that  Uierc  Were  some  suc!k  registers  in  being  long  before  the  tin^e 
of  Caisar*^  consnlshipiP— -«<  Quid  deinde  ?  quid  foci  ?  cunn  aciram  ita  indicium 
m  tabulas  poblicas  relatum,  ut  est  tabulos  privata  tamen  custodia  contine- 
rentar;  uuu  continui  domi,  sed  dividi  passiroi'  ite.  pro  Sail.  c.  15.  Now,  as 
wc  may  reasonably  suppose  Suetonius  less  accurate  m  his  assertion  with  re- 
gard  to  the  Acta  Senatus,  why  may  not  -We  also  suspect  his  accuracy  in  the 
other  instance  of  the  Acta  Dbnma,  especially  if  we  consider  that  the  *  tabuU* 
piiblicae'  may  include  both,  and  that  the.Roman  historians  were  very  careless 
in  consulting  their  records,  aud  searching  after  tbem?  I  will  lengthen  this 
note  no  further  than  by  just  mentioning  that  Mr.  Wesseling,  a  Qerman  pro* 
firssor,  has  attacked  these  Acta  Diurna  with  a  good  deal  of  learning  and  in« 
geuu|,ty.  1  should  pfi^ke  this  essay  more  tediouy  than  it  is  already,  by  enter' 
ing  iuto  the  controversy^  aud  therefore  cbooss  to  refor  the  rsadar  to  the  bo9k 
iueir. 

f  Vol.  2. 

I  App.  605  and  $90. 
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Dbservitig  only,  that  the  names  of  Paulus  ^milius  the  cor* 

Jueror  of  Macedon,  Popilius  Lenas  the  famous  ambassador, 
ulias  Csesar,  Cicero^  and  Hortensius,  give  an  air  of  import* 
ance  to  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  which  occasion  their 
being  mentioned.  I  purposely  keep  pretty  close  to  the 
originals,  that  the  form  and  manner'of  drawing  them  up,  may 
be  the  better  preserved. 

*^  A.U.C.  Le.  from  the  building  of  Rome,  585« 

5th  of  the  Kalends  of  April. 

The  Fasces  with  JEmilius  the  consul. 

The  consul,  crowned  with  laurel,  sacrificed  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  The  senate  assembled  at  the  Curia Hostilia  about 
the  8th  hour ;  and  a  decree  passed,  that  the  prstors  should 
give  sentence  according  to  the  edicts,  which  were  of  perpe- 
tual validity.  This  day  M.  Scapula  was  accused  of  an  act  of 
violence  before  C.  Bsebius  the  prsetor;  15  of  the  judges 
were  for  condemning  him,  and  33  for  adjourning  the  cause* 

4th  of  the  Kal.  of  April. 
The  Fasces  with  Licinius  the  consnl. 

ff 

It  thundered,  and  an  oak  was  struck  with  lightning  on  that 
part  of  Mount  Palatine  called  Summa  Velia,  early  in  the 
afternoon.  A  fray  happened  in  a  tavern  at  the  lower  end 
Of  the  Banker's  Street,*  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  Hog-in- 
Armour  tavern,  was  dangerously  wounded.  Tertinius,  the 
\£dile,  fined  the  butchers  for  selling  meat  which  had  not 
been  inspected  by  the  overseers  of  the  markets.  The  fine  is 
to  be  employed  in  building  a  chapel  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Tell  us. 

3d  of  the  Kal.  of  April.    The  Fasces  with  £milius. 

It  rsuoed  stones  on  Mount  Veintine.  Posthumius,  the 
tribune,  senf  his  beadle  to  the  consul,  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  convene  the  senate  on  that  day ;  but  the  tribune 
Decimus  putting  in  his  veto,  the  aiiair  went  no  further. 

Pridie  Kal.  ApriHs.    The  Fasces  with  Licinius. 

The  Latin  festivals  were  celebrated,  a  sacrifice  performed 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  a  dole  of  raw  flesh  distributed  to 
the  people.  A  fire  happened  on  Mount  Ccelius ;  two  tri- 
^ulsefand  five  houses  were  consumed  to  the  ground,  and  four 

*  Called  Janui  Infimus,  because  there  was  in  that  part  of  the  street  a 
statue  of  Janus,  as  the  upper  end  was  called  Janus  Summus,  for  the  same 
Reason. 

f  Houses  standing  out  by  themselves,  and  not  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  streeli 
JdoU  of  the  great  men's  bouses  at  Roma  were  built  after  this  mauner. 
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damaged.  Demiphon,  the  famous  pirate,  who  was  taken  by 
Licinius  Nerva,  a  provincial  lieutenant,  was  crucified.  The 
red  standard  was  displayed  at  the  capitol,  and  the  consuls 
bilged  theyoudi  who  were  enlisted  for  the  Macedonian  war^ 
to  t^e  a  new  oath  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

Kal.  April. 

Panlus  the  consul,  and  Cn.  Octayius  the  pnetor,  set  out 
this  danr  for  Macedonia,  in  their  habits  of  war,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  people  attending  them  to  the  gates.  The  funeral  o£ 
'  Marcia  was  performed  with  greater  pomp  of  imi^^  than  at- 
tendance of  mourners.  The  pootifexSempronius  proclaimed 
the  Megalesian  plays  in  honour  of  Cybele. 

4th  of  the  Nones  of  April. 

AVer  Sacrum*  was  vowed^  pursuant  to  the  opinion  of  the 
college,  of  priests.  Presents  were  made  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Etolians.  Ebutius  the  prastor,  set  out  for  his  province 
of  Sicily.  The  fleet  stationed  on  the  African  coast,  entered 
the  port  of  Ostia  with  the  tribute  of  that  province.  An  en- 
tertainment was  given  to  the  people  by  Marcia*s  sons  at  their 
mother's  funeral*  A  stage  play  was  acted,  this  day  being 
sacred  to  Cybele# 

3a  of  the  Nones  of  April. 

Popllius  Lenas,t  C.  Decimifs,  C.  Hostilius^  were  sent 
ambassadors,  in  a  joint  commission,  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  in  order  to  accomauxlate  the  differences,  about 
which  they  are  now  at  war.  Early  in  the  morning  they  went, 
with  a  great  attendance  of  clients  and  relations,  to  offer  up 
a  sacrifice  and  libatiops  at  the  temple  of  Casjbor  and  Pollux, 
before  they  beg^n  their  journey/' 

,The  second  set  of  the  remains  of  the  Acta  Diurna,  belong 
to  the  year  of  Rome  .691,  I  have  already  mentioned  how 
they  w^re  discovered,  and  shall  only  add,  that  they  are  fuller 
and  more  entertaining  than  the  former,  but  rattier  seem 
more  liable  to  objections,  with  regard  to  their  genuineness. 


*  A  '  Ver  Sacium*  wu  b  tow  to  sacrifice  an  ox,  sheep,  or  some  such  beast* 
bom  between  the  Kalends  of  March,  and  the  Pridie  Kal.  of  Jone. 

f  This  Popilitis  met  Antiochus,  king*  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  his  eonqner* 
in;  army,  in  E^pt,  and  drawing  a  circle  round  him  with  a  sticlc  he  held  in 
bis  hand,  bid  him  declare  himself  a  friend  or  enemy  to  Rome  before  he  stirred 
mit  of  it  The  IHog,  though  flushed  with  success,  chose  the  former ;  and  in 
oonseqneooe  of  it,  withdrew  his  tritopi  out  of  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy,  wh 
TO  4ik  Bllj  Qf  tbeHoiDMa. 

B  3 
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§ 

^  Syllanus  and  Murena  consuls.     The  Fasces  with  Murena, 

3d  of  the  Ides  of  August. 

Muiena  sacrificed  early  in  the  morning  Rt  th^.texpple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  afterwaFds  assetnbled  the  senile  in 
Pompey's  senate-house.  Syljanus  defended  Sext.  Roscius 
of  Larinum,  who  was  accused  of  an  act  of  violence  b v  Tor- 
quatus  hetfm  C|.  Cornificiuft  th«  preetor..  The  defendant 
was  absidved  by  forty  voees,  and  found  guilty  by  twenty.  A 
ifiot  happened  in  the  Via  Sacta^  bitv^en  ClMiua's  workmen 
and  Mik>'a  slaves. 

> 

5tb  of  the  Kal.  of  September. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  pleaded  in  defence  of  Cornelius  Sylla, 
accused  by  Torqaatus  of  being  concerned  in  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, and  gained  his  cause  by  a  minority  of  fiv'e  judges. 
The  tribunes*  of  the  treasury  were  against  the  defendanm 
One  of  the  pnelors  advertised  by  an  edidt,  that  he  should 
]>ut  off  bis  sittings  for  fiv^  ^y«>  upon  aecount  of  his  daugb<4 
telr^s  marriage.  C.  CfiBbar  set  out  for  hii  govertftnent  ^f  tiM 
farther  Spain,  having  been  long  detained  by  his  cmditor& 
A  report  was  brought  to  Teninias  the  praetor,  wh11«  he  was 
trying  causes  at  his  tribunal,  that  his  son  was  deful :  this  was 
contrived  by  the  friends  of  Cof^onius,  who  was  accused  of 
poisoning,  that  the  praetor  in  his  concern  might  adjourn  the 
court;  but  that  maepstrate  having  discovered  the  falsity  of 
the  story,  retuimed  to  bis  tribunal,  arid  coniinued  taking 
ihfojmations  against  iht  accused. 

4tb  of  the  Kal.  of  September.  ., 

The  funeral  of  Meteila  Pia,  a  vestal,  was  eelebrated^  «he 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  heraticestor^  in  the  Anvelian 
Road.  The  censors  n^ade  a  bargain  that  tbe  temple  of  Aius 
ILoquens  should  be  repaired  for  25  sesterces.  Q.  Hortensius 
harangued  the  people  about,  tbe  ceosorsbip,  and  tbe 
Allobrogtc  war.    Advice  arrived  from  Etruria,  that  the  re- 


M  I 


*  The  judicial  power  in  public  trials  underwent  frequent  altcrdtiont  At 
ttome,  and  had  been  lodged  at  different  timea  in  the  senators,  the  knights, 
and  sometimes  in  a  mixed  number  of  both.  It  was  now  shared,  by  the  Au- 
felian  law,  between  tbe  •enatofian  and  aqiiattviaa  orders,  and  tbe  Tribiini 
iErarii,  who  weK  Plebeians,  and  paymasters  in  the  Roman  eacbeqaer:  thf 
latter  were  fleprired  of  this  |>riTilege  by  J.  CMar.  Tbe  number  vf  jnd^es 
seems  to  have  varied  acqOfding  to  the  appoinuneot  of  the  magistratesyortha 
appoin  ment  pf  the  law  on  whieh  the  accvsation  was  founded.  At  Milb's  trial 
(for  iusUace)  they  were  reduced  by  k|t  to  61 ;  and  before  sentence  was  givaiH 
the  accusers  and  the  accused  rejected  5  iMit  of  aaob  «rdar»  to  thai  51  4«tei<- 
inined  the  cauae,  which  was  always  done  by  ballot.^  but  ^cUBi  |fe  5>t^qf-«aaaf 
where  the  number  uf  judges  ia  different^ 
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mains  of  the  iate  coiMpmcy  faadli^un  a  tnmuPt^  headed  by 

An  a^cnir^  of  ^^^quity  |^^yJpe^baps  find  t;he  sa\ixe  con* 
.piscness^  c}^xxe^^  and  ^^fri^jlpty,  iu  Uie  AclaDinruo,  w^ic^ 
po.eoiineutly  di^ixigpi^h  ^^  ip^r\p4c(ns  upoQ.tlve  n|Ledal^ 
9^A  p.ublic  ^ov),aieiU,s  of  ;tt)e  la^ciqnt^*  I  aiu$]t  .wd>  bowr 
ever,  to  be  impartial,  that'tbey  Wf^U  fUat  ^rigbtly.huiAQVif 
Aod  diffuse  \^)^  of  43acn^oD  ,Vt^iob  emodbsV  ^  cp^ifipsi- 
tions  of  lO^r  jtno^m  diurnal  bU^rjan^  f  be  Roman  l^zet,- 
i^ej^  ^e 4efecuyp.  in  setvei^l  j^tei^^  ornap^t^  m^st^lo. 
jjf^y  ne^rpr^en^l^  axticle  witU  tbe  ^stic^ ibint,  Jlii^pccfLr 
^^m^fW^Wif^  ?'¥y^?W,M>»?Ti^.V^oignoi-^,of 
such  engaging  introductions,  iiswe  hear  UUff^f^otngMtlj^T^tefLf 

f^A^  tb^  j^^^yfWiq^87  J!^>.^  rf>KP^4?^^  for.^  4o|vn- 

Dgi^  Xi^  if  'WwUs  foiifif^^ufiion.  Jt  is  ^Uo  ji^ery.^er.vah],€u 
*ta«t.tbplpx^or>4a\^        i^  iWified,  wMipci^  oiir,|]^ipgtQl^ 

m  faw:|«»  ^  ^e  joww^!^ >  Vjhggti^t  x|eg^d.>\'bifQh  tb# 

^m^mmi^^m^^f  N^  ^4aj,  p?fl^es^.but,ftome  firo^W  * 
,c*»pne^  Sft«^.  s^Ki^fifB.  fijr  /^ival  ^Mrtpr^n^d  \o  A«^plfH-^ 
Jjb/e  W^^ing  of  ti^cif  (Vleit'i^  AV>w  .^.i  axfi^  .^.n^d  c^nci^ 
^  jh/f  9^Q.    Thi;^  ^ep.'qlF  .tl>e,jgj^j|^t. Quality  i.n  ,Rqfa^ 

soleif^n  manner,  accompaxy,ed  ihy  yi^^jfa^i^jlje^  ^a^d  |xi9i]P$ii 
40  beg  4be.a^iji|taucp  ^^idfl^g^c^tiQaf^tbetg^ 
^y  RrffW^W  W  fc  Iqi^gJPVn^^?^  fveighty .employ^ 
jm^nfr  I  sball  onl|r  ^^,  ^J^  if  yip . W WH*s  ♦thought  a  fXxu^ 
yqifUicfi  of  tjie  le^igjoi^?  w^es  tfyisimtt^jp.t^^n^  ^pd  -yuadp 
;ireaef^bie  by.  tj?if  ,iflftyit;utipn  ,of.  their  p,nce^\Qrs,,^^^ 
^^Wy  jtp  t^^^;pre^pra^QntQf  di^ciplfncfnd  mWf^ty,  h 

An^Q|^|9;^>r^|OU|^  liv^e.uoder  /a^lrue  j^  divine 

WW»«fo  Wji^a  tf  ftlPW  pp!  pi:^cent?  .bnt^yji^  ^r^  isational, 
no  ceremonies  but  what  are  |M|g{)inqaqt,xl^^^^^)^Pr9P^>^  i^ 
JBW4  for  rfl>^pQia  #)l  lOfifi^qptf,  fit  1^  ^y^r  to  ^iffift^er  by 
'^QirliF^apu  j^^^qr^e^  t^s^t  th^yjb^ve  lost^M  ^^n^j  jipf 
P%.rtf  s«i4rpiW..w4  ^K*He#  tMt.ot  coininon  .dep^ncy. 

~**-^ —      I     -  ■  ■  I  »    ■  .■  ..     .     ,  .  ..11  ,  , 

^  litis  incident  80^s  dft^iie,  C^tHlne*s  conspiracy  ^-as  entirely  quashed 
V'bltr  tblg4ia6y4H»i]ltti  I«4^li|%iii«  bawioi  qeati  hini  as  It  oUtentise  mgUt,  for 
his  name  was  Liii^|^/^cgi|i8|^$>|illie»  p9f  9^n,t^^%prmiQxt  *  feliqiv>Oo^ 
jaratqmm*  VflfWl'^^^  iaj^ati^jpc'^^comaiotion  luJBtruria^ which  iwasjt^  open* 
ing  of  the  ^i6Vj  uliereai  the 'words  ia  the  Acta  plainly  imply,  that  this  was  a 
renewal  of  it,  j>y  that  part  of  the  conspirators,  who  Itad  escape,  C^^  .]^«rs  jyot 

^       B4  ^        ' 
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IL  On  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library,* 

To  solitit  a  subscription  for  a  catalogue  of  book«  exposed 
to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  wbich  some  apology  cannot  but  be 
necessairyy  for  few  would  willingly  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  Yolumesy  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment 
could  be  afforded)  from  which  only  the  bookseller  could 
expect  advantage,  and  of  which  the  only  use  must  cease,  at 
the  dispersion  of  the  library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  an  nniversal  rejection  of 
our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  catalogue  were  to  be  com- 
piled with  no  other  view,  than  tiiat  6f  promoting  the  sale  of 
thef' books  which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that  in-* 
accuracy  and  conftiMon  which  may  be  fbuna  in  thbse  that 
are  daily  published. 

'But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncommon,  and  to 
*be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon  expense,-  it  being  in* 
tended^  that  the  books  shall  be  distributed  into  their  distinct 
classes,  and  every  class  tanged  with  some  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  Writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accurately  described ; 
that  the  peculiarities  ot  editions  shall  be  remarked,  atrd  ob^ 
servations  from  die  authors  of  literary  history  occasionally 
interspersed,  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inform  ptjs? 
terity  of  the  excelleiice  and  value  of  this  great  collection';, 
and  promote  the  kncfwledge  of  scarce  bbcfks  and  ele^nt 
•edition^:-  For  this  purpose,  men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who 
'caiinot  even  be^supplred  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an  expense 
<aboye  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  shew  that  thi»  collection  deserves  a  particular  degree 
of  regard  from  the  learned  and  the  studious,  that  it  excels 
any  library  that  was  ever  yetoflFered  to  public  sale,  in  the 
vatueas  well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  ft  contains, 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of  less  use  to 
men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Thuariian,  Heinsian,  or 
Barberiniari  libraries,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a 
general  account  bf  the  diiFereut  classes  as  they  are  naturall  j 
divided  by  the  several  Sciences. 

By 'this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a  general  idea, 
at  bnce  magnificent  and  confused;  an  idea  of  the  writings  of 
many  nations,  collected  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  dis- 
covered sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curiosity, 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries,  and  the  reposi- 
.tories  of  ancient  families,  and  birought  hither  from  every 
part,  as  to  the  universal  receptacle  of  learning. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  this  account,  if  those 

{*  By  Dh'  SatAu«1  Johnson.  It  accompftnied  llie  proposal!  for  printiu^  by 
flttbceriptioD  the  Btbliotbeca  Harleiaua,    JLJ 
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that  sfaftill  happen  to  peruse  ii^  should  be  inclined  by  it  to 
reflect  on  the  character  of  the  late  proprietors^  and  to  paj 
some  trit>»te  of  veneration  to  their  ardor  for  literature,  to 
that,  generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratified 
with  incessant  searches  and  immense  expense,  and  to  wfaidk 
they  dedicated  that  time  and  that  auperfluity  of  fortune 
which  many  others  of  their  rank  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratification  of  guilty  pas^ 
sions.  And,,  surely ,  every  man^  who  considers  learning  as 
ornamental  and  advantageous  to  the  community,  must  atlow 
them  the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  introdued 
amongst  us  auUiors  hitherto  not  well  known,  and  added  to 
the  literary  treasures  of  their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  odier  man  to  emulata 
the  collectors  of  this  library,  to  prefer  books  and  manuscripts 
to  equipage  and  luxury,  and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion 
for  tbe  conversation  ol  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
/extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from  presuming  to 
bope;  but  shall  make  no  seruple  to  assert,  that^  if  any  man 
shonid  happen  to  lie  seized  with  such  laudable  ambitioo,  he 
may  /ind  in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations  which  are 
not  easily  to  be  met  with;  he  will  discover,  that  the  boasted 
BodLei^q  )iji>cary  is  very  far  from  a  perfect  model,  and  that 
.even  tlie  ip^jn^A  Fabricius  cannot  completely  instruct  hia 
in  the  early. editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  coUecfprs  of  libraries  cannot  be  numerous,  and, 
therefore,  catalogues  could  not  very  properly  be  recom«* 
mendfed  to  the  .public,  if  they  bad  not  a  more  general  and 
frequent  n^,  ah  us^  9v)iiph  every  student  has  experienced, 
or  neglected  to  bis  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues  only 
can  it  be  known,  what  \\m  been  written  on  every  part  oif 
learning,  and  tbe  hazard  aVoic|ed  of  encountering  difnculties 
which  have  already  been  cleared,  discussing  questions  which 
have  already  been  decided,  aQd  figging  in  mines  of  litera* 
lure  which  former  i^es  have  exl^austed. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fyte  of  students,  every  man 
of  letters  can  declare,  and,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  not  sometimes  valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by 
themselves^  those  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  therefore  will  refuse  them 
tbe  praise;  nor  can  that  refusal  be  censured  as  any  enormous 
violation  of  justice;  for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their 
ignorance,  what  they  might  claim  hy  their  sagacj^y  ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  Xhe  mention  ot  obscure 
names,  would  not  much  confirm  it,  and  to  villify  for  this 
purpose  tbe  memory  pf  meq  truly  gre^t,  would  be  to  deny 
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them  the  reverenoe  which  t\\Gj  muj  justly  clpim  from  those 
vJatomlheir  writiags  haveiastructed.  May  the  siiade  at  UhbI 
of  one  great  EogHsh  criticirest  without  distuiiiaDce,  and  OMSiy 
no  man  presuaie  to  insuit  his  aieinony  who  wauts  his  lea^nittg, 
'  kU  MasoDi  ot  his  wit. 
•  Ffom  the Mcocatiousdiisappoiiuuieot of  neetiag veproaofa^ 
vrheve  prBise  is.eYpoeted,  every  ikiian  will  certaiiily  deme  lo 
be  eecured^  and  tkierefare  that  book  will  iiauesome  cUia  ta 
fais  regard  from  wiiioh.he  may  neoaiye  iaforwatioas  of  4he 
labours  of  his  predeL^^ssoiSy  such  as  a  catalogiw  of  l{be  Har^ 
leian- library  will  copiously  afibndinkoi. 
t  Nor  is  the  u^  of  catalogues  ^tf  less  ifl»p0rtance  to  tluMe 
whom  curiosity  has  enesged  in  tiie.  atudy  of  literary  btstory^ 
and  wbo  itiink  th^  intellectual  revololiaos  of  the  wof  )d  more 
iforiby  of  their,  attention,  tbao  the  Tava^es  of  4yraots>  the 
'  dfisodation  of  kiogdoms,  Uie  rmiit  of  armies^and  thefldlcf 
*.  empires.    Those  twiio.  are  pleased  with  observing  'tbe  first 

*  birth  of  Bear  opinions,  tfaerr  smuggles  against  oppoaitioo. 
^eirdient  progress  uittler  persecution^  their  general  reqepi- 
iioQ>  and  tbeii*  gradual  decline^  or  sudden  exCinotiiNi;  those 
fthatamuee  themselves  with  remarking  the  difFenent  periods 
of  haaan-'knawledge^aod  obaerise  how  darVness  and  light 
Boeceed  each  otber^  by  what'a&xident  the  aiost  gloous^ 
ju^t&of  aguoranoe  hai^  given  way  to  the  dawa  of  acienee^ 
and  how  learning  has  laoguistbed  and  decayed  ^r  wa«it  «Mf 
jiatraaage  and*  regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prefvalence 

•  of  fiMhionable  igooraace,  or  (tost amidst  the  tuuaaUs  «if  inva^ 
Ision  And  tbeasorms  of  violeuce;  all  those,  wba^esive  any 
Jcnowledgio  oF'the  literary  tnmsactionsoif  past  ages,  bnay'finll 
iQ'^oatalogues,  like  this,  at  legist,  sudi^wv  apoounc  lis  is  giveft 
hy  Bnnaiiats  and  chroooiogers  of  civil  Jiistory. 

How  the  knowledge  -of  the  sacr43d  writings  lias  J>oon  dif* 
'  fus^,  will,  be  observed  from  Uie  ootalogue  ^of  the  "various 
'editions  of  the  Bible,  froin«lhe  first  impnss$ion  by  ^Fti^,  in 
*]4f)2,  to  the  present  time,  in  which  will  be  <evintained  the 
Polyglot  edkions  of  Spoin^  France,  and  £4i|^land,-tbo90  of 
•the-  original  Hebiiew,  the  Gre^k  Set)tuagifii,  and  the  Latin 
'Vulgate,  with  the  versions  which  4Mre  nowuHed  in  tii^  remotest 

Sarts  of  Europe,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons^'io  Lithuania^ 
Igihemia,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind  made  in  out 
own  country,  therb  are  few'whose  expectations  will  not  be 
exceeded. by  the>namber  of  English  Bibles, -of  ^w^bioh  not 
nne  is  forgotten, whether  valuable  fdf  th<?p6mp  and  beauty 
of  the  impression, or  for  the  notes  >with  whfch  the  text  is  nc- 
(soflfpaoied^or  for  any.  cputroversy  or  pers^iHioii  -that  it 
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produced,  of  for  the  pecuikrityof  imy  single  f>a8(«j^.  Widi 
tbe  sane  eare  have  c4e  varioosrtiitions  of  tbe  book  of 'Corn^ 


mon  Prayer  been  selected,  from  which  ail  the  ^teeraiions 
which  have  been  made  in  U  may  be  easily  remarked. 

AmongBl  agi*eat  number  of  Roman  missals  and  Wcriaries, 
remarkahle  for  the 'beauty  of  their  cuts  and'  iUaminaiions, 
witl  be  found  the  Mcfsarabic  mssal  and  breviary,  fthAt  raised 
sHcfh  eombiotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Sp«ia. 

The  controversial  treatises  written  in  England,  abont  the 
(imeof  the  Rcfformation,  havebeenditigeiiily  collected,  with 
a  mukitude  of  remarkafble  tracts,  single  sermcMiB^  wqd  siiiali 
tneatises,  -wfcicfh,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved^  lare  per* 
baps' to  %e  found  in  noMber  pfaee.  '        * 

The  regard  Whwh  mos  always  paid,  by  the  colleet^fs  of 
this  library,  *»  that  remarkable  period  of  time,  in  whidh  the 
nrt  of  priming  n  as  invented,  determined  them  to  aooinniitaM 
the  Ancient  impressions  of  the  fMheK  of  ^the  obdrch,  l^o  'li^bieta 
the  later  editions  aV*e  added,  test  anti^avty  should  *bave 
»eettied=  mare  worrtiy  of  esteetti  than  accuracy. 
^  History  has  been^^eonstderd'd  wkh  tb^  regard-  dae  to  that 
sUidy  by 'which  nhe  manners  are  nMst  easily  IWmed,  and 
from  which  the 'mo^t  efficacioas  instroction  ia  fecei<red,  nor 
wilt  the  tnosTt-^ex^ensive  curiosity  fail-of 'gratifteation  in  this 
library,  ft6m  which  no  writers  have  been  ««^*l»ded  that  re^ 
late  enher  to  the  TeVgious  or  civil  affai^  of  aoy  natiotr. 
"  Not  only  those  authorsofecclem^tical  history  have  been 
JiArocafed,' who  treat  of  the'ataie  of'religioil  in  gen^fui,  or 
deliver  accounts  of  sects  or 'nations,  bilt  those  likewise 
who  have  confined  themselves -to  particafhw  orders  of  )^n  in 
every  church,  w'ho-l'iave  related  the  origii^Al,  and  tbe  rules 
of  every  society,  cfT  retionnted  the  lives  of  its* founder  ond  its 
members;  riiose  who  buve  dedoced  i«  evteiy  country  the 
iuccessien  of  bishops;  and  those  who  buve employed  their 
abHities  in  celebrating  tbe  piety  of  particfikr  saints,  er  marr^ 
tyrs,  or  monks,  or  riuns. 

'  The  civi)  bi^ory  of  all  nations  b^s  been  amassed  together^ 
liOT  is  it  easy  to  determine,  which  has  beeu  thought  most 
Vorthy  of  curiosity. 

Of  France,  tiot  only  the  general  histories  and  atieient 
ebronides,  tbe  accounts  of  celebrated  refgws,  and  narratives 
't>f  remarkable  events;  but  even  the  memorials  of  single  fa* 
milies,  the  lives  of  private  men,  the  anti<]tiities  of  particular 
titles,  ditirches,  and  monasteries,  tbe  topo^rapby  of  pro-* 
'vinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  cnstoms^  and  prescriptiona, 
Ve  here  to  be  found. 
'  'Tlie  several  slates  of  Italy  l^avse,  in  this  lfeasvfy> 
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particalar  historians,  whose  accomits  are,  perhaps,  generally 
"iDore  exact,  by  being  less  extensive;  and  more  interesting, 
by  being  more  particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  difTerent  nations  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  of  which,  neither  the  Bohemians, 
nor  Haogarians^  nor  Austrians,  nor  Bavarians,  have  been 
neglected;  nor  have  their  antiquities,  however  generally 
disregarded,  been  less  studiously  searched,  than  their  pre* 
aent  state. 

TBe  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  collection,  nol 
only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with  Gothic  4nti(|uities,  and 
RoDio  inscriptions;  which  at  least  have  this  claim  to  vene«r 
ration,  above  the  remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that 
they  are  the  works  of  those  heroes,  by  whom  the  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed,  and  which  may  plead,  at  least  in  this 
natioQ,  thgt  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  those  tha( 
owe  U>  the  men  whose  memories  they  preserve,  their  con* 
«titution,  their  properties,  and  th^ir  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  those  collectors  extended  ecfually  to  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  nor  did  they  forget  to  add  to  the  northern 
the  southern  writers,  or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chro* 
nicies  pf  3paio,  imc}  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

£yen  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less  iqtercourse, 
whose  customs  an&  less  accurately  known,  and  whose  histpry 
is  less  d[stii)ctly  rec^Hinted,  there  are  in  this  library  reposite4 
auch  accounts,  a3  the  Europeans  have  be^n  hjtherto  able  to 
obtain;  nqr  ure  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar,  the  Turk,  and  th^ 
S^raceq,  without  |heir  historijans* 

That  persons  sq  inquisitive,  with  regard  to  the  transactions 
of  other  nations,  shqnld  iiiquire  yet  more  ardently  after  th^ 
history  pf  their  owp,  may  be  naturally  expected;  and,  in^ 
deed,  this  part  of  the  library  is  np  common  instance  of  dili<f 
geqce  and  accuracy.  Hpre  are  tp  be  foui)d  with  the  ancient 
chronicles,  i^qd  l^rgfsr  histories  pf  Britain,  the  narratives  of 
single  reigns,  and  the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolntipn^ 
the  topographical  histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees  of 
families,  the  antiquities  pf  phprches  and  cities,  tne  pror 
ceedings  of  Parliaments,  the  records  of  monasteries,  and  th^ 
lives  of  particular  men,  whether  emitioqt  in  the  church  or 
the  state,  or  remarkable  in  private  life :  whether  ei^emplary 
for  their  virtues,  or  detestah.le  for  their  crimes  n  whether 
persecuted  for  religion,  or  executed  for  rehelliop. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  English  history,  which  her 
gins  with  tlie  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  ends  with 
the  Restoration,  will  almost  furnish  a  library  alone,  such  is 
the  pyuoher  of  volpmes^  pamphlets,  an^  p^per^^  ^h\c)^  ^er^ 
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J^iiblished  by  either  party^  and  such  -is  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  preparatives  and  at« 
tendanu,  geography  and  chronology;  of  geography^,  the 
best  writers  and  aelinealors  have  been  procured^  and  pomp 
and  accuracy  have  been  both  regarded.  The  student  of 
chronology  may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 
searched  the  records  of  time^  and  fixed  the  periods  of  his- 
tory. 

With  the  historians  and  geogriiphers,  may  be  ranked  the 
writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  wbich  may  be  read  here  in 
the  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  German^  French,  Italian^  and 
Spanish  languages. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  are  in  themselves 
equally  worthy  of  curiosity  with  their  history,  have,  in  this 
collection,  been  justly  regarded  ^  and  the  rules,  by  which 
the  various  communities  of  the  world  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the  ancient  edi« 
tions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the  commentators  on  the 
civil  lawy  the  edicts  of  Spain,  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But,  with  particular  industry,  have  the  various  writers 
on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been  collected,  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  present  time,  from  the  bodies  of  the 
statutes,  to   the  minutest  treatise;  not  only  the  reports^ 

i precedents,  and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
aws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  will  be  exhibited  in  our 
catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  has  been  so  £sr  able  to  en« 
gross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  physic,  philosophy,  or 
criticism.  Thosq  have  been  ihou^t,  with  justice,  worthy 
of  a  place,  who  have  examined  the  different  species  of 
animals,  delineated  their  form,  or  described  their  proper- 
ties and  instincts,  or  who  have  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  treated  on  its  different  strata,  and  analysed  its 
metals;  or  who  have  amused  themselves  with  less  laborious 
specsnlations,  or  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above  the  minuter 
parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  observed  the  motions  of  the 
neavenly  bodies,  and  attempted  systems  of'tbe  universe, 
have  not  been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
so  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their  success.  Nor 
have  those  mathematicians  been  rejected,  who  have  applied 
their  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  or  those  that 
have  deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  architecture, 
and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  found  their  authors. 
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Bor  have  these  authors  beea  despised  by  the  botadlestf 
curiosity  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Harleiun  Library*  The 
ivriliers  o|i  horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous^ 
and  xnor^  bulky^  than  could  be  expected,  by  those  irho 
reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either,  whom  their  educae 
tioQ  has  qualified  to  compose  books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  will  itteet^ 
in  this  collectiooj  with  editions  little  known  to  the  moat  ioo 
quisitive  critics,  and  which  have  escupecVthe  observation  of 
those  wtiose  great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies;  nor  will  he  find  oiUy  the  most  ancient  editions 
of  iaustus,  Jensoni  Spira,  Swenbeim,  and  Pannartz ; .  but 
the  most  accurate  and  likewise  beautiful  of  ColiniBus,  the 
Juhue^  Plaotin,  Aldus^  the  btepheas^  and  Elzevir,  with 
th^  commentaries  and  observations  of  the  most  leamed 
editors* 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the  illustrations  of 
those  who  have  confined  tbeir  attempts  to  particular  writers^; 
but  of  those  likewise  who  have  treated  on  anypai'tof  tlie 
Greek  or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  .cystoma^ 
their  dress,  their  JbuildiHg^,  their  wars,  their  revenues,  or 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their,  worship,  and  those  that 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  any  of  their  authors  from  their 
statues  or  their  coiqs. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to  be  men* 
tloned,  who^  at  the  restoration  of  literature,  imitated  tbeir 
langnage  and  their  style  with  so  great  success,  or  who  la^ 
boured  with  so  much  itidustry  to  make  them  understood: 
such  were  Philelphus  and  Politian,  Scaliger  and  Buchanan^ 
and  the  poets  ot  the.n^  oi»  Leo  the  Tenth;  these  are  like*- 
wise  to  be  found  ia  this  library;  together  with  the  Delicie, 
or  collections  of  all  nations.. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry ,- that  it  cannot  be 
wondei'ed  that  those  who  have  so  much  esteemed  the  one^ 
have  paid  an  equal  regard  to  tlie  other ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  e.asily  imagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  mi^ 
merous  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  but  surely  \he  expecta- 
tion of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when  he  is  intbrmed 
that  there  are  more  than  forty  thousand  engraven  from 
2lapbael|  Titian,  Gnido,  the  Caracci,  and  a  tliousand 
others,tby  Nantucil,  Hollar,  Callet,  Bdelinck,  and  Dorigny, 
and  other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  also  a  great  collection  of  original  drawings,  of 
wl  ich  three  seetn  to  deserve  a  particukir  mention,  the  firA 
exhibits  a  representation  of  the  inside  of  Sl  Peter's  church 
at  Rome ;  tlie  secoud,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  and  Ahe 
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thiid>  of  Ibe  high  Hilar  dfSc.  I^natius^  A\\  ptfiiHcfA  fvilb.tlie 
minosl  acdArncjr  in  ihleir  {^ropa:  coloora. 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  aray  be  coticeivcd 
.from  thin  aocodnt,  b€»wev6#  iiAp^ricet;  as  the  variety  of  aub- 
jecta  m«sb«^^e  the  curiosity  of  inen  of  differenn  stodiedj 
inclinations,  And  employ nient&^  it  may  be  thought  of  very 
little  use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages^  or  tq  dwell  oh 
the  decorations  and  embellishments  which  the  generosity  vf 
the  proprietors  kms  bestowed  updo  il ;  je%^  sLnoe  the  com- 
|Hier  of  the  Tboania^  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  sp^cieis 
-of  olegatice  beiow  his  observation,  it  may  not  be  improper  10 
observe,  that  the  Harleian  library^  perhaps,  excels  all  othem, 
Jiot  majre  in-  the  number  and  excelleote^  tban  in  tbe  splen- 
dour of  Us  volnmes. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  oar  cUtaloffK^ 
will  be  tboogbt  not  anworthy  of  the  pablic  euriosily  (  Uiat 
it  will  be  pttvchased  as  &  record  of  this  great  cplleetiojtl^  and 
preserved  as  one  of  tbe  memorials  of  learning* 

Tbe  patront  of  Hteratare  will  forgit^e  the  pureh^s^rof  this 
library^  if  be  presumes  to  assert  some  claiiB  to  thei«  protec*^ 
tioii  and  eHoouragemeut,  as  he  may  bave  been.instrumoiilHl 
in  cx>ntioQiilg  to  this  nation  the  advantage  Of  ii.  The  iale  «f 
Vosfttiis'&ooUeciion  into  a  foreign  country  is^  to, Ibis  day^re^ 
gretted  by  men  of  letters  ;  and,  if  this  effort  for  the  preven^ 
tion  ofanof  her  loss  of  the  stlme  kind  sboald  be  disadvittai- 
geotts  ho  hioky'jio.man  will  hereafter  wilUngJy  mk  hia  for^ 
tone  io  the  cause,  of  leaKuing.  ^  i 
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III.  Account  of  the  Hatleiah  CeVkction  of  Mftikusei^i|rti,  in  Ib^^ 

'    British  Mysfeum.* 

TTHIS  collection  was  t)egun  near  the  end  of  tbe  last  o«i^ 
kiry,  by  Aobert  Harley^  of  Brampton  6ryan>  iti  Hereforcl- 
shire>  £s^  afterwards  Earl  of  Ox^ord^  and  Lord.  High  Treiu 
aarer ;  atid  wi|S  eoaducted-  upon  tha  plan  of'  tbe  great  Si^ 
Robert.  Cotton, 

..  He  purch^i^d  bis  first  considerable  collection  in  August 
1705,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  he  got  toK^iher  near  ^^(ip 
curious  and  rare  MSS«  ai^oag  which  wef  e.tUQOseoi*  Sir  Simon 

^  ■         .    ■  I      1     — ii—fc—— —————— ^a^i^——.—^^—— — I     1^— ■.— ^ii^— — 

V  *  Fi«a  tM  Pr«lkM  to  lb«  K<yw'4aicV  U  that  0«Ueoti«D  dottj^Ueil  ^y  3bfl. 

AiUc  v 
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D'Ew«8,  the  Suffolk  antiquaiy ;  Mr.  Joha  StcHr,  author  of 
the  Survey  of  Loudon ;  Mr.  Charles,  Laucaster  Herald ;  and 
John  Fox,  the  MartyrologisU 

Soon  after,  the  celebrated  Dr.  George  Hickes;  Mr.  Anstis, 
Garter  King  at  Arms ;  Bishop  NichoTson,  and  inaoy  other 
eminent  antiquaries,  not  only  offered  him  their  assistance 
in  procarinff  MSS.  but  presented  him  with  several  that  were 
Yery  valuable. 

&ing  thus  encouraged  to  perseverance  by  his  success, 
lie  kept  many  persons  employed  in  purchasing  MSS*  for 
him  abroad,  giving  them  written  instructions  for  their  con* 
duct* 

By  these  means,  the  MS.  Library  was  in  the  year  1721» 
increased  to  near  6,000  books ;  14,000  original  diarters,  and 
500  rolls. 

On  the  21st  of  May  1724,  Lord  Oxford  died :  but  his 
son  Edward,  who  succeeded  to  his  honours  and  estate,  still 
farther  enlarged  the  collection ;  so  that  when  he  died,  June 
16,  1741,  it  consisted  of  8,000  volumes  several  of  them 
containing  distinct  and  independent  treatises,  besides  many 
loose  papers,  which  have  been  since  sorted  and  bound  up 
in  volumes ;  and  above  40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  let^ 
ters  patent,  grants,  and  other  deeds  and  instruments  of 
great  antiquity. 

The  principal  design  of  making  this  collection  was  the 
establisnment  of  a  MS.  English  Historical  Library,  and  the 
rescuing  from  destruction  such  records  of  our  national  an* 
tiquitiesas  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  collectors : 
but  Lord  Oxford's  plan  was  more  extensive ;  for  his  collec- 
tion abounds  with  curious  MSS.  in  every  science. 

A  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  collection  may  be 
conceived  from  the  following  articles. 

Of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Boojcs,  300  copies  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Greek,  Arabic,  ^nd  Latin  Languages,  many  of 
great  antiquity,  particularly, 

A  Hebrew  bible  several  hundred  years  old;  to  which  are 
perfixed  the  various  readings  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
copies,  a  syllabus  of  the  Parashoths  and  Haphtaroths  for  the 
whole  year,  and  two  remarkable  drawings,  in  gold  highly 
embossed,  of  the  sacred  vessels  a^d  utensils  of  the  ancient 
Jews. 

A  Hebrew  bible,  with  small  Masoretic  notes,  adorned  witH 
miniature  paintings,  written  in  the  14tb  century. 

A  Latin  bible,  with  St  PauPs  epistle  to-the  Laodicean^ 
finely  illuminated,  written  in.tbe  Ilth  century,  and  forjuerly 
belonging  to  the  caihedral  of  Anjou. 
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The  G\A  and  New  Testament  of  the  mlgate  edition,  e1e« 
nntly  written  in  the  13th  century,  with  tM  psalter  of  the- 
Oallican  version;  Rabanos  Mauros's  prefaces  to  his  com* 
mentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Maecabees>  and  an  interpre-' 
tation  of  the  Hebrew  nafnes,  adodied  with  most  beautiful 
miniatures.  The  reading  of  the  8th  vene  of  the  5th  chapter 
of  St.  John's  first  epistie  in  this  MS.  is,  Ei  ires  sunt  qui 
testimonium  dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  ajua,  et  sanguis;  et  Id 
tres  unum  sunt, 

A  transcript  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^ 
written  in  the  same  century,  and  illuminated,  formerly  be- 
lono;ing  to  the  Capuchin  convent  at  MontpeUer.  In  this 
MS.  the  7th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  St  John  is  wanting; 
and  the  reading  of  the  8th  verse  is,  Quoniam  tte^  sunt  qui 
tesiimonium  dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua^  et  sanguis;  et  tres 
unum  sunt* 

A  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  St.  Jerome's 
prologue  to  the  book  of  Job  written  in  capitals,  and  of  the 
1.1th  century. 

Another  *copy,  finely  illuminated,  written  in  the  ISth 
century. 

The  most  complete  copy  now  extant  of  Peter  de  Riga's 
versification  of  the  Latin  bible,  written  in  the  14th  century. 

A  double  roll,  containing  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  written 
with  great  care  in  a  very  large  character,  and  without  points, 
or  any  horns  or  flourishes  on  the  tops  of  the  letters,  on  40 
brown  African  skins  of  different  sizes,  some  containing  more 
columns  than  oUiers,  and  having  a  «paoe  of  about  four  lines 
left  between  every  two  books. 

The  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  with  a  Chaldee  paraphrase; 
aod  the  b^^ks  of  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesi* 
astes,  and  Esther ;  with  the  commentaries  of  R.  S.  Jarchi^ 
and  part  of  the  Chaldee  interpretation  of  the  Canticles, 
written  in  the  Uth  century. 

A  small  roll,  containing  the  book  of  Esther  in  Hebrew^ 
finel  V  written  in  a  very  small  character,  and  by  a  Sp^nisl^ 
hand. 

Part  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  the  entire  books  of  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Daniel,  Esdras,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Ruth^ 
EccleAiastes,  Esther,  and  Lanientations^  in  Hebrew,  written 
in  the  leth  cesltury. 

Part  of  Bxodus,  and  the  whole  book  of  Leviticus,  NmU'- 
bers,  Deuti^ronomy,  £stfaer,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamenta* 
tioQ^,  aod  Eecltsiasteaj  in  B^brew>  witti  the  HAphtaroths; 
of  the  Uth  centurf  • 

vol-  u.  <  ' 
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.  Tvro  copies  of  the  bpok  of  Job  in  Latin,-  one  written  in 
the  1  Lth  century ;  the  other,  with  a  gloss,  in  the  12th. 
.  A  fine  copy  of  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Ruth,  and 
Wisdom,  in  Latin,  with  a  gloss,  written  in  the  i3th  century. 

Two  biblical  books,  upwards  of  500  years  old,  being, 
part  of  a  most  richly  illuminated  MS.  the  first  toI.  of  which 
Deginnipg  at  Genesis,  and  ending  with  Job,  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian,  Library  [Arch.  A.  154.]  They  consist  of 
texts  according  to  the  vulgar  Latin,  selected  from  the  books 
of  Maccabees  and  New  Testament^i  with  the  subject  of  each 
text,  represented  in  a  picture,  included  in  a  pretty  large 
circle.  Underneath  each  text  is  an  interpretation  in  Latin, 
accordinff  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  generally  ap- 
plies sucb  text  to  oemonstrate  the  happiness  of  virtue  and 
the  misery  of  vice.  These  explications  are  also  represented 
in  historical  paintings,  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  illu* 
minated  ornaments. 

^  Three  very  fair  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Wick- 
liff's  translation,  all  written  in  his  time,  and  one  of.  them, 
as  is  supposed,  by  his^  own  hand.  To  one  of  these  copies  is 
prefixed  a  calendar  of  the  lessons  and  gospels  of  all  the 
year.  *  At  the  end  are  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Lao- 
diceans,  and  the  lessons  and  epistles  of  the  old  ^^  lawe,  that 
ben  red  in  the  chirche  all  the  yeere  after  the  use  of  Salis- 
bury." 

The  four  gospels  in  Greek,  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius,' 
said  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  and  in  a  hand  nearly 
coeval  with  it,  to  be  the  pjcoper  hand- writing  of  King  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great. 

A.  most  august  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  in  capitals. 
Written  in  the  11th  century. 

An  ancient  transcript  6i  the  Greek  gospels,  adorned  with 
'  a  great  variety  of  historical  paintings,  and  accompanied 
with  an  explanatory  treatise  on  the  evangelists  and  evan- 
^lical  lessons,  a  menology,  the  canons  of  Eusebius  written 
m  illuminated  blue  and  gold  letters,  his  epistle  to  Carpian, 
the  preface  of  Irenaeus,  and  another  pretace  taken  from 
Cosma,  the  Egyptian's  Christianorum  Opinio  de  Mundo, 
sive  Topographia  Christiana;  allowed  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  12th  century.  It  is  said  in  a  note  written  on  a  spare 
leaf  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery,  that  took  its  appellation  from  the  prophet  Elias. 

A  fair  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  written  in  tlie  llth 
century,  with  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists  painted  on 
gold  crowns,  and  their  names  written  on  the  margins  in 
Arabic  characters. 
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Two  other  copies  of  the  Greek  gospels,  written  in  the 
l2tb  century,  and  another  of  the  same  age,  adorned  with 
the  pictures  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  Evangelists. 

An  elegant  transcript  of  the  four  gospels  in  Greek,  written 
in  the  13th  century,  illuminated  and  adorned  with  paintings,' 
and  two  others  of  the  same  century. 

A  most  venerable  exemplar  of  the  four  gospels  of  St. 
Jerome's  version,  with  the  prefaces  and  canons  of  Eusebius ; 
the  whole  written  in  capitals,  and  allowed  to  be  1200  years 
old.  In  this  MS.  it  is  ooservable,  that  the  genealogy,  of  oUt; 
blessed  Saviour  appears  to  be  distinct,  and  separated  from 
St.  Matthew's  gospel.  The  following  words,  in  two  inde- 
pendent linesi  occurring  after  the  17  th  verse  of  that  chapter : 

Genfalogia  Hucusque^ 
Incip,  evangL  s€cd.lVIATT\ 

So  that  the  gospel  begins  at  the  1 8th  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  famons  copy  of  the  Evan- 
felists  written  in  Ireland,  and  in  another  MS.  of  the  same 
ind,  and  of  the  twelfth  century;  which  MSS.  are  both 
preserved  in  this  library.  It  is  also  observable,  that  the  like 
distinction  or  separation  of  the  genealogy  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  from  the  other  part  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  is 
made  in  the  famous  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  formerly  be-^ 
lon^ng  to  King  ^thelstan,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Cot* 
tooian  library  (Tiberius,  A.  II.)  which  book  was  by  him  ap« 
painted  to  be  used  by  the  sudceedin^  kings  of  England,  at 
the  time  of  their  taking  their  coronation  oath.   . 

A  noble  exemplar  of  the  four  gospels,  in  capital  letters 
of  gold,  written  iu/the  eighth  century.  Every  page  of  the* 
sacred  text,  consisting  of  two  separate  columns,  is  inqlosed 
within  a  broad  and  beautifully  illuminated  border.  The 
pictures  of  the  Evangelists,  with  their  symbolic  animals,  are 
curiously  painted  in  the  front  of  their  respective  gospels; 
the  initial  letter  of  each  gospel  is  richly  illuminated,  and  so 
large  as  to  fill  an  entire  page.  To  the  whole  are  prefixed 
the  prologues,  arguments,  and  breviaries ;  two  letters  of 
St*  Jerome  to  Damasus,  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  his  letters 
to  Carpiao,  and  a  capitular  of  the  ffospels  for  the  course  of 
the  year,  all  of  them  written  in  small  golden  characters. 
A  tmnscript  of  the  Latin  gospels^  with  their  usual  accom« 

Eniments ;  of  the  same  age  with  the  last  MS.  written  in 
Aers  of  gold,  but  of  a  small  alphabet;  and  remarkable  for 
the  singular  manner  in  which  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviouc 
is  piiaoed. 
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An  exempkr  of  the  holy  gospels,  likewise  written  in  the 
8th  century,  land  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Ciricius  at  Soissons.  To  this  manuscript  are  prefixed  the 
epistle  to  Damasus,  and  the  usual  arguments,  prologues, 
&c.  with  an  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  and  vestments  belonging  to  that  church,  and  at 
list  of  its  saints. 

Two  other  copies  of  the  four  Latin  gospels,  also  written 
in  the  8th  century.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  reading  of 
the  23d  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel  is,  **  Si 
sic  eum  volo  manere  donee  veniam;^'  and  that  of  the  24th 
verse  is,  "  Si  eum  volo  manere," 

The  four  gospels  of  St.  Jerome's  version,  with  bis  pro-* 
logues,  arguments,  &c.  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  and  the 
parallel  passages,,  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  10th 
century.  This  MS.  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  following 
subjects,  painted  on  purple  grounds,  viz.  before  the  gospel 
of  St  Matthew,  in  a  circle,  are,  the  representation  of  out 
Saviour,  sitting  as  enthroned;  holding  in  bis  right  hand  the 
book  of  the  new  law,  that  of  the  old  law  lying  in  bis  lap  ^ 
with  the  four  evangelists  in  the  angles,  kneeling.  2dly9 
Our  Saviour  standing,  with  St  John  resting  his  head  on  bis 
bosom.  3dly,  The  portrait  of  St.  Matthew.  And  4thly^ 
The  salutation  of  the  virgin.  Before  St.  Mark's  gospel  are 
the  portrait  of  that  evangelist,  and  the  dormition  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  beginning  of  St  Luke's  gospel  are  hia 
portrait,  and  the  crucifixion  of  Our  Saviour,  before  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  are  the  picture  of  that  evangelist,  and 
the  ascension  oFour  Lord. 

Two  other  copies,  written  in  the  same  century;  one  of 
them  finely  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St  Jerome;  and  having  the  rubrics  written  in  silver 
letters. 

A  very  rare  and  valuable  exemplar  of  the  Latin  gospels  of 
the  vulgate  edition,  once  belonging  to  the  abbey  church  of 
St  Edmund's  Bury ;  elegantly  written  in  the  10th  century, 
but  unhappily  despoiled  of  the  initial  leaves  of  the  gospels 
of  St  Matthew,  St.  Luke^  and  St  John,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  the  illuminations.  At  the  begrinning  of  this  volume 
is  a  syllabus  of  the  evangelical  lessons,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  church;  and  at  the  end  is  inserted  tlie 
memorable  contest  between  Gundulphus,  bishop  of  Eo- 
clieater,  and  Picote,  sheriff  of  Grandbruge. 

The  Latin  gospels,  written  with  red  ink,  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Itth  century,  and  io  the  Anflo^Normanic* 
character*    in  this  MS.  the  genealogy  of  our  oaviour  is  also 
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detached  from  the  other  part  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel;  as  is 
likewise  the  first  part  of  the  18th  verse  of  the  nrst  chapter, 
*^  Christ!  autem  generatio  sic  erat.*'  All  the  rubrics  are 
written  in  gold  capital  letters ;  and  the  initial  letter  of  each 
jTOftpel  is  also  of  gold^  and  fills  an  entire  pa^e. 

The  four  Evangelists,  written  ip  the  Irish  character,  by 
Bri^idianus,  or  MfK^i  Brighte,  for  the  use  of  Gilla,  coarb, 
or  vicar  of  the  church  or  St.  Patrick,  supposed  by  Father 
Simon  to  be  at  least  700  years  old.    It  is  one  of  the  most 


authentic  cppie;^  of  the  Latin  gpspels,  which  the  Irish  bavje 
ever  sent  out  of  their  island*  To  this  eicemplar  are  addedj 
St.  Jerome's  prologue  of  tne  croons  pf  the  tour  gospels,  aii 
explsuiation  of  such  Het^ew  aod  %riac  names  as  6c.cu,r  in 
the  jgospeis,  a  Hebrew,'  Latin^  aiid  Irisb  vdcabulary,  the 
usual  prefaces,  an  intf^rlineary  gl^ss^  and  a  Catena  PatruoL 

A  trapscript.of  the  ^oor  Evangelists  9f  the  Ifatin  vulg9.t(9f 
with  various  readings,  in  Irish  characters. 

The  epistles  of  at*  Paul,  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  tha 
Apocalypse  in  Latin,  with  the  arguments,  occ.  above  1000 
years  old;  prior  to  St  Jferome^s  corrections*  The  reading 
of  the  8th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  tp  St. 
John,  is  in  the  ipanuscript,  '^  £t  tres  sunt  qui  testiiponiuqi 
daot  in  terra,  spinifcus,  aquji},  et  sanguis,  et  tries  unuqi  sunt." 

St.- Paul's  epistles  in  Arabic.  The  canonical  epistles  of 
St  P^l  in  Latin,  with  a  gjioss ;  his  epistle  to  the  Laodicean^, 
and  ah  exposition  of  the  gospel  oi  St.  John,  written  in  the 
12th  century. 

A  Roman  psaiker  of  St  Jerome,  written  abovt  the  time  qf 
our  King  .Edgjur;  illuminated;  and  each  psalm  ele^rantly 
embellished  with  a  most  curious  historical  (jhawing,  ill  us* 
irating  the  text.  A  psalter,  with  the  litany,  calendar,  &c« 
ele^ntly.wri^n^  illuminated  and  decorated  with  beautiful 
miniature  paintings  of  the  Uth  century.  A  most  curiqiis 
and  filnely  preserved  psal>;er,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabig^ 
written  m  the  12th  oentury.  King  Henry  TIL 's  psalter, 
curiously  illnminated;  and  written  w  his  use  by  Thomas 
de  Laiigley.  A  Gteisk  psalter,  with  sacred  hynms,  of  th^ 
llth  ceotury.  An  e.^trei^ely  fine  Greek  psalter,  of  the  12th 
century;  and  another  oif  the  same  a^e,  once  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto.  A  Latm  psalter,  with  6acre4 
hymns^  written  in  the.  13th  century.  Two  Arabic  psalters, 
lo  one  of  whic|i  are  subjoined  a  psaliA  composed  on  thp 
slaying  Goliab,  and  ten  sacred  canticles,  extracted  from 
the  scripture*  A  Greek  and  Russian  psalter.  A  Sclavonic 
psalter.    An  exposition  of  the  psalter  in  Latin,  illuminatefl 
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and  most  accurately  written  in  a  band  of  the  10th  century; 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  transcripts  of  the  dif- 
ferent biblical  books^  written  in  the  lOth,  11th,  and  I2t(i 
centuries. 

Cabbalas,  Talmuds,  and  Talmudical  book's,  Tafgums,  Ex- 
positions, Glosses,  and  Comtnentaries  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebrew,  Cbaldec, 
and  other  languages,  compiled  by  the  most  celebrated  Rab« 
bins.    Amongst  these  are,  a  very  fine  copy  of  Maimonides, 
de  LfegCji  in  Hebrew,  and  without  points,  written  in   1472, 
by  Salomon  Bel  Alzuk;  and  the  Sepher  ^  Misvot  of  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  Jacob  de  Cosi ;  written  m  the  beginning  of  the 
^i^th  VrentUry.     A  very  beautiful  ttanstript  of  Maimtmides^ 
^oreb  Nebuchiin,  in  Hiebrew,  written  in  small  charactei^ 
^  by  a  Spanish  haiid,  and  finely  ilhaminated.    R.  Levi's  He* 
'brew  commentary  on  Job,  written  in  the  14th  century. 
Sundry  very  elegant  and'  ancient  copies  of  the  liturgies  of 
the  German  ana  othef  Jews;  particularly  a  litur^,  &c.  pf 
the  Germanr  Jews,  written  in  tne  iSth  century.    The  Ma»- 
«cbazor,  or' office  of  prayer,  composed   for  their   greater 
leasts,  differing  from  the  common  printed  liturgy,  and  writ- 
'ten  in  the  r4th  century.    The  order  of  prayer,  in  which 
the  rilbries  are  riiore  ample  than  in  the  printed  bookl 
Transcript^' of  R,*  Jacob  Ben  Asher,  and  R.  oeo  Ezra's  (oiajc 
'orders ;  cofntaihing  aH  the  rites,  customs,  and  ceremoniesr^ 
jts  used  by  the  Je^^s  in  their  present  dispersion. 

Near  200  volumes  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers :  parti* 
'cularly.  a  copy*  of  part  of  the  workjs  of  St.  Hilary,  written  in 
the  9th  cemury,  and  fdrtaerlv  belonging  to  the  church*  df 
St.  Mary  arid  St.' Nicholas  of  Arensteiq.    A  fine  transcript 
of  9t.' Augustine's  sermons  on  the  gospel  and  first  epistle  df 
*St.  John,  written  iri  the  12th  century,  belonging  to  the  same 
itiona^t^ry.    A  beaiitiftil  exemplar  of  .the  same  father's!  disr* 
'courses  on  the  book 6f  Genesis,  written  in  the  ICtfa  century; 
'^nd  another,  containing  his  book:^  **De  Civitate  Dei,  et  && 
Trinitate*,"  written  in  the  13th  century,    St.  Chrysostom'a 
Greek  homilies  on.  the  epistle  to  Timoth;^,  written  in  the 
13th  centurjr.   The  works  of  St.  Ath anasi us  m- Greek,  of  thfe 
34th  centnry.     The  homilies  of  St.  Basil,  tphraim  CyrusJ, 
and  John  Chrysostom,  in-Greek,  written  in  tne  14th  cen- 
tury ;  and  another  cppy  of  the  sanpie,  with  Sfc,  Gregory's?  en^ 
comium  on  St.  George  and  St.  Mariua,  likewise  or  the  same 
age.    As  s^lso  ancient  councils,  canons  and  constitutions  ec- 
clesiastical,   great  variety   of  annotations,   commentaries, 
expositions,  harmonies   of  the  four  gospels,  paraphrases, 
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histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  &c.'  with  a  multi- 
tude of  theological  treatises^  many  of  which  are  highly  worthy 
to  be  consulted. 

Liturgies  and  liturgical  books;  a^  the  liturgies  of  SS. 
Chrysostoof),  Basil,  and  Nazianzen,  of  which  there  are  in 
this  collection  two  very  fair  copies  in  Greek,  otie  with  the 
prajers  and  evangelical  and  epistolical  lessons,  written  in 
the  1 1th  century,  and  the  other  written  in  the  14tb  century. 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Syria.  TWo  fair  volumes,  con- 
taining the  Samaritan  liturgy.  The  Russian  liturgy.  The 
liturgies  of  the  Romsn  and  Greek  ch'urches;  particularly  « 
most  valuable. exemplar  of  that  of  ^he  latter;  wherein  the 
several  offices,  chants,  hymns,  and  antiphones,  are  marked 
with  Greek  musical  notes,  according  to'  the  present  usage 
of  that  church.  A  curious  liturgy,  adorned  with  beautinil 
paintings  and  illuminations;  which,  from  the  calendar  of 
German  saints  inserted  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  some  church  in  Germany. 

Missals,  breviaries,  and  hours  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  Roman, .  English,  and  Gallican 
churches;  rituals,  ordinals,  books  of  offices,  proeiessionals, 
and  graduals;   many  of  them   curiously  illuminated,  and 
richly  adorned  with  fine  historical  paintings ;  among  these 
is,  the  missal  of  the  church  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  wbtch, 
besides  its  exquisite  paintings,  ts  remarkable  for  having  in 
the  litany  of  saints,,  aftqr  the  three  holy  iarchangels,  one  to 
the    angel   Uriel ;    notwithstanding  several   councils   had 
fitrictly  forbidden  the  invocation  of  more  than  the  three  first. 
A  missal  adorned  with  exquisite  paintings,  wherein  the 
figures  are  represented  of  a  larger  size  than  usual;  and  to 
wnich  is  added  a  calendai",  ornanierited'with  several  curious 
miniatures,  wherein  the  several  'labours   of  the  farm  and 
vineyard  throughout   the  year  are  'curiously  delineated. 
Two  breviaries,  painted  in  a   mpst  exquisite  manner;   to 
each  of  which  is  priefixed  a  calehdar  finely  decc^rated  with  ' 
miniatures  of  saints,  country  sports,  and  employments,  &c. 
As  also  many  others.  ' 

Ancient  evangelisteria  and  lectionaries;  amonsst  which 
are,'an  evangelisterium,  written  in  Greek  cajiitab  in^tbe  9th 
century.  An  evangelisterium,  in  Greek  capitals,  written  in 
the  yeat  995,  by  Constantine,  Presbyter:  the  first  page 
thereof,  and  the  reffcrenees  to  the  chapters,  are  in  letters 
of  gold.  Another  evangelisterium,  adorned  with  pictures 
of  the  four  evangelists  finely  painted,  arid  the  rubric  written 
in  letters  of  gold.  At  the  end  is  a  certificate,  signed  on  the 
lOth  of  Marcb^  1699,  by  Laurence  Alexander  Zacagniu^, 
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principal  libnuian  of  die  Yjatican,  ^stifying  that  this  MS. 
was  tben  upwards  of  700  years  old.  Three  evangel  is  teria, 
written  in  the  1 1th  century ;  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  written  on  parchment,  from  whence  the  words  of  some 
pther  book  have  been  erased.  Also  an  elegant  illuminated 
transcript  of  ^^  WickliflPs  Gospelis  and  jCpistolis  of  all  the 
festis  in  the  yeer  by  ordre  as  tnei  ben  red  in  th^  messe  book 
^after  the  use  of  Safisbery.'* 

Stoie  of  iiienologies,  martyrologies,  and  lives  of  saints ; 
.which,  tbougrh  they  are  to  foe  read  with  great  caution,  yet 
famish  genuine  matter  of  good  note»  ana  not  readily  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere. 

A  variety  of  other  books  of  religion  and  devotion;  parti« 
»^ularly  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  rassio  Christi  secundum 
EvfLBgelistas,  with  prayers  to  God  and  several  saints,  neatlv 
written  in  Saxon  characters,  and  in  the  8th  century.*  A  boolc 
of  prayers,  benedictions,  and  exorcisms,  in  Latin,  written  ip 
the  10th  century.  Wickliff*s  summary  of  the  books  of  tl^e 
Old  and  New  Testament,  with  their  authority  and  use  to 
Christian  men.  His  postils ;  and  his  notes  on  the  Pater- 
Noster,  with  sundry  other  discourses.  A  book  in  the  Ar- 
dnenian  tongue,  containing  tl^e  Apostles'  Creed,  a  history  of 
the  Pible,  and  a  form  of  proper  confession  to  be  used  before 
taking  the  holy  sacrament.  A  translation  into  Persic  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour;  written  originally  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue  by  Father  Jerome  Xaver.  Ethiopic  prayers.  Se- 
veral transcripts  of  the  Alcoran,  in  Arabic^  Persic,  and  other 
languages;  and  commentaries  thereon.  A  collection  of 
Mohammedan  prayers,  written  in  the  Persic  and  Turkish 
tpngues.  The  Nadbam,  or  collection  of  sentences  con- 
tained in  the  Alcorao;  i^ith  the  apophthegms  of  Mohammed. 
Three  books  of  prayers  in  Arabic,  two  of  them  written  ip 
.fhe  African  character.  Together  with  other  tracts  on  the 
]VI(^iammedan  religiop. 

An  amazine  noqiber  (tf  curious  and  authentic  manuscripts, 
relative  as  well  to  the  topo^praphicai  description  and  ami- 

auities  of  Britain,  as  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ke  kingdom;  its  Laws,  constitution,  and  jjovemment:  this 
mine  appears  inexhaustible,  and  &Kexy  vem  full  of  the  rich.* 
iest  stores. 

First,  for  the  topographical  part;  histories  and  surveys 
of  several  counties,' and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants; 
memorials  of  the  founding  and  incorporation  of  cities,  towns;, 
(joroughs,  and  villages,  >yith  the  most  remarkable  events  that 
have  happened  to  each ;  their  antiquities,  and  other  curio- 
sities.   4ccp^nts  of  tb$  erections  of  tfroples,  castles,  and 
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other  buildings;  and  of  the  remains  (if  any)  of  such  as  have 
been  destroyed.  The  establishment  and  eudowment  of  pa» 
risbes,'  foundations  of  religious  houses,  books  of  ancient 
tenures,  inquisitions  post  mortemy  escheats,  customaries, 
terriers  of  manors,  perambulations  of  forests,  aqcounts  of 
ancient  coin,  monumental  inscriptions,  forts,  camps,  roads, 
military  ways,  and  other  antiquities,  tvhich  have  beep 
casually  discovered  in  particular  places.  Notes  concerning 
the  most  remarkable  rivers,  mountains,  mines,  minerals,  Md 
other  curiosities.  A  variety  of  tracts,  and  viefrwrandof  re- 
lating to  particular  parts  of  England,  as  well  in  its  pristine 
state,  when  separated  into  petty  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
principalities,  during  the  times  of  the  Britains,  Romans, 
and  Saxons,  as  subsequently,  when  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch,  divided  into  counties,  ridings,  rapes,  wapen- 
takes, &c.  As  also  the  laborious  collections  made  by  Sir 
Symonds  D'Ewes,  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  Mr.  Erdes- 
wick,  honest  John  Stow^  Mr.  Charles,  Lancaster  berAid, 
and  others* 

Secondly,  for  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  ;  valu- 
able copies  of  our  ancient  historians  ilnd  chroniclers,  as  GiU 
das,Nennius,  Asserius  Menevensi8,£lfredof  Beverly,  Abbot 
Benedict,  Castpreus  or  John  Beaver,  J.  Brompton,  Raulf 
Bonn,  Douglass,  Monk  of  Glastonbury»  Edmerus,  Florence 
<jf  Worcester,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  Giseburn,  R. 
Hoveden,  Henry  Huntingdon,  Peter  de  Ickham,  John  Jose* 
lyne,  R.  Higden,  Peter  Langtoft,  J«  Lewis,  Adam  Murimutb, 
Geoffery  of  Monmouth,  Robertus  Moutensis,  John  Fyke, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  Robert  de  Reading,  Thomas  Rudbtime, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Richard  Sporte,  Nicholas  Trivett,  Joha 
Wa)lingford,  Thomas  Walsingham,  Walter  of  Coventry, 
Gobelinus  do  Sancto  Bertino,  and  sundry  anonymous  au- 
thors of  good  value*    A  finely  illuminated  copy  of  John 
Harding's  Chrpnicle,  much  more  perfect  than  the  edition 
published  by  Grafton,  and  containing  the  letter  of  defiancje 
sent  to  King  Henry  IV.  by  the  old  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, lienry  Hotspur,  his  son,  and  the  earl  of  Worcester, 
his  brother,  before  the  battle  of   Shrewsbury;   some  dis- 
courses of  the  same  old  earl,  touching  John  of  Gaunt;  a 
map  of  Scotland,  from  Carlisle  to  the  water  of  Tay;  and 
another,  from  thence  to   Sutherland  and  Caithness ;  with 
sundry  other  matters  omitted  likewise  by  Grafton.    A  tran-* 
script  of  John  dfi  Trevisa^s  translation  of  Higdon's  Poly<* 
chronicon,  differing  from  the  account  given  of  that  work  by 
Bale  and  Pit&s;  together  with  several  other  translations  ancl 
compositious  of  Trevisa,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
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book.  No  less  than  four  ancient  copies  of  the  Polycratlcst 
Temporum  of  Roger  Cestrensis ;  from  whence  R.  Higden 
stole  his  Polychronicon.  The  famous  and  very  ancient 
copy  of  William  Malmsbury^s  elaborate  treatise  de  Gesti* 
Regum  Anglorum,  which  was  formerly  preserved  with  great 
religious  care  at  Rochester.  An  exemplar  of  his  four  books, 
de  Gestis  Pontificum,  written  in  the  12th  century:  and 
several  transcripts  of  the  Dunstable  Chronicle,  one  whereof 
is  most  beautifully  illuminated;  and  a^iother  adorned  with 
the  blazon  of  the  arms  of  divers  emperors  and  kings. 

Chronicles  and  histories  of  abbe3's,  and  other  reKgious 
houses;  as  those  of  Abingdon,  St  Alban's,  Alnewick,  Ber- 
Biondsey,  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  St.  David's,  Hales,  Litchfield, 
Ely,  St,  Paul's  (London),  and  Peterborough. 

iIL  Lives  of  particular  kings,  and  histories  of  their  reigns. 
As  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  King  Harold,  of  whose  life  and 
Bfriracles  here  is  a  very  fair  copy,  written  in  the  12th  century. 
Henry  1.  Richard  I.  Henry  In.  Edward  L  Edward  H.  and 
Edward  III.  The  History  of  Richard  II.  written  by  Fran, 
de  Marque,  a  French  gentleman,  attendant  on  the  court  in 
the  queen's  service  ;  adorned  with  sixteen  admirable  paint* 
ings,  wherein  the  principal  persons  and  habits  of  those 
times  are  most  accurately  represented.  As  also  tliose  of 
Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

Many  original  instructions  to  ambassadors^  and  letters 
which  passed  between  them  and  the  chief  ministers  of  their 
courts;  together  with  authentic  copies  of  an  immense  nuni« 
ber  of  others. 

Letters  to  and  Trom  foreign  princes  and  states,  negotia- 
tions, alliances,  leagues,  truces,  and  treaties  of  peace,  com- 
merce, and  navigation.* 

Summons  to  parliadnent  from  the  49th  of  Henry  IIL  to 
the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  m  many 
places  larger  and  more  correct  than  the  work  published 
under  that  title,  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Transcripts  of 
the  rolls,  journals,  and  //j^mor^wrfa  of  parliament ;  particu- 
larly a  copy  of  the  parliament  rolls,  beginning  at  the  4th 
{rear  of  King  Edward  II.  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
aSt  parliament  of  King  Henry  VIII.  in  thirty  volume^; 
amongst  which  are  the  parliament  rolls  of  the  5th,  Sth,.and 
9th  ytjars  of  King  Edward  II.  which  are,  with  others,  omitted 
by  orr  Robert  Cotton,  in  his  abridgment  of  the  Tower  re- 
cords, and  by  him  supposed  to  have  been  lost  Journals'of  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  first  year  6f  Henry  VIIL  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1740.  69  volumes.  As  also  1 1 1  other  volumes, 
contai^iing  the  Journals  of  Che  House  of  Conimoiis,  from  the 
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first  year  (inclusive)  of  King  Edw.  VI.  to  the  8th  day  of 
March,  1701,  A  numerous  collection  of  privileges  and 
orders  of  parliament^  and  sundry  papers  relative  to  parlia- 
mentary atfairs. 

Proclamations^  original  letters,  journals,  and  other  books 
of  the  privv  council. 

Books  of  aids,  subsidi^,  reliefs,  taxes,  granted  to  sundtj 
particular  kings  of  England ;  and  accompt  books  of  the  pro- 
duct and  disposal  of  the  ancient  demesne  lands  of  the 
crown. 

Letters,  papers,  books  of  docquets,  8cc.  relative  to  the 
offices  of  the  privy  seal,  signet,  ordnance,  admiralty,  navy, 
▼ietualting,  customs,  and  excise.  Three  volumes  of  very 
interesting  original  papers  and  letters,  which  belonged  to 
John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  lord  privy  seal  to  Queen 
Anne;  giving  abetter  insight  into  the  transactions  of  those 
times,  and  the  itnniense  sums  issued  on  account  of  the  force9 
employed  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  than  can  easily 
be  met  with  elsewhere. 

Accounts  of  the  public  revenue,  and  national  expenses. 
Books  and  papers  of  the  household,  and  treasurer  of  the 
chamber.  Inventories  and  indentures  of  the  jewel  office 
and  wardrobe.  Orders,  proceedings,  and  accounts  of  th^ 
office  of*  works.  Laws  and  ordinances  for  management  oF 
the  mint. 

IV.  Several  large  collections  of  letters  and  speeches  of 
onr  kings,  their  chief  ministers,  and  other  persons  of  emi« 
nence;  particularly  four  volumes,  containing  orimnal  let* 
ters  by  tne  Toyal  family  of  England,  from  Henry  VIH.  to  the 
end  of  King  Charles  I.  Eighteen  volumes  of  original  let« 
ters  of  divers  considerable  persons,  relating  to  public  af« 
iairs,  from  the  year  1307  to  1716.  -  And  two  volumes,  con- 
taining letters  written  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales ;  together 
with  original  draughts  of  his  own  letters.  The  above  voi. 
lumes  afford  interesting  anecdotes,  particularly  relative  t6 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  L  Charles  1.  and  Charles  II.  unno^ 
ticed  by  the  most  elaborate  writers  of  the  English  history  ; 
and  may  be  justly  deemed  inestimable  remains  of  the  timet 
to  which  they  relate. 

V.  Histories  of  the  first  planting  and  propagating  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  its  growth  and  increase  under 
the  British  and  Saxon  prelates. 

The  lives  and  successions  of  English  archbishops  and 
bishops;  particularly  a  most  noble  iluiminated  copy  of  the 
lives  of  ti^  seven  fiifst  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  by  Gotse-* 
Unus  de  Sancto  Bertino^  monk  of  St.  Augustine*s  at  Can^ 
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i^rbury,  in  the  time  of  St.  Aoselm ;  and  of  which  the  first 
part  only,  containing  the  life  of  St.  Augustine^  is  published 
py  Mr.  Wharton. 

Saxon  and  English  councils,  and  the  canons  promulgated 
J>y  them.    Provincial  and  diocesan  canons  and  constitutions. 

The  forms  and  manner  of  election,  and  consecration  of 
.archbishops  and  bishops  :  their  judsdictions,  privileges,  and 
.courts.  Surveys,  terriers,  and  rentals  of  their  possessions  ^ 
.taxations  of  their  spirituals  and  temporals,  and  inquisition^ 
relative  to  the  state  of  their  respective  dioceses. 
,  Lives  and  9anonizations  of  sundry  British^  Saxon,  and 
English  saints. 

Vl.  Authentic  papers  and  memorials  relating  to  the  dissOf 
jution  of  religious  bouses,  and  the  establi^ment  of  tbe 
Reformation  \  particularly  draughts,  of  acts  of  parliaa^tnt  for 
.their  dissolution,  some  in  the  hand-writing  of  King  Henry 
yill.  Inventories  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valusioles  ber 
Jonging  to  them.  Inquisitions,  with  the  state  of  several 
episcopal  dioceses,  and  the  returns  made  thereto  by  th^ 
bishops.'  Accounts  of  the  erection  and  proceedings  of  the 
x:ourt  of  augmentation ;  with  four  original  and  very  valuable 
volumes  belongir^g  to  that  court. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  succession,  rights,  forms,  and 
instruments  of  elections  of  abbots,  priors,  and  other  sur 

{>eriors,  and  their  o£Rccrs.  Chartularies,  registers,  and 
edger  books  of  sundry  monasteries.  .  The  most  accurate 
.and  valuable  Agister  of  Dunstable,  begun  by  Richiud  de 
jyiorins,  the  prior  of  that  house,  and  carried  on  from  the 
foundation  of  the  priory  by  King  Henry  L  to  the  Reforma* 
tion. 

.  VII.  Statutes  of  the  two  universities}  and  of  their  several 
colleges  and  halls,  and  a  vast  mass  of  other  materials  relating 
fo  their  histories  and  antiquities;  with  a  transcript  of  the 
jKoceedings  of  the  convocation  upon  the  divorce  of  Aune 
/of  Cleves,  authenticated  under  the  bands  of  public  nOf^ 
iaries.  • 

VIII.  Papers  relating  to  the  laws,  polity,  and  civil  gfi^ 
yernment  of  England;  divers  copies  or  the  laws  of  several 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  kings.  Transcript^ 
of  divers  of  the  Magna)  Chart®  of  King  Henry  III.  and  an 
.^peximus  and  copy  of  his  confirmation,  both  of  the  great 
charter,  and  of  the  similar  one,  sealed  by  Pr.  Edward,  alt 
[London,  the  10th  day  of  March,  1264.  Transcripts  of  an-* 
cient  statutes,  never  printed.  Readings  of  them;  and  ex* 
tracts  of  all  the  private  acts  of  parliament  remaining  in  the 
Roils  Chapel. 
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Historical  accotifits  off  and  memorandums  relating  to, 
baronies^  serjeancies^  knight  fees^  and  other  tenures.  Copieif 
of  escheat,  rolls^  inqaisitions  post  mortem,  pleas  of  the  crown^ 
Sic.  and  abundance  of  other  Jaw  books. 

Many  treatises  on  the  institution,  establishment,  andjurtS"* 
diction  of  the  Exchequer^  KingU  Bench,  Common  Benchf 
Courts  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  Star  Chamber,  and  Chancery^ 
as  also  of  the  Courts  Leet,  Baron,  Pye^Powder,  and  other 
inferior  courts,  the  forms  and.  methods  of  proceedinrs  in 
them  respectively,  and  accounts  of  their  several  offices;, 
registers,  and  records. 

Discourses  oa  the  antiquity,  jurisdiction^  and  authority  of 
the  aocient  ereat  officers  of  the  kingdom ;  to  wit,  the  Mar- 
shal, Steward,  Constable,  and  Admiral.  The  forms,  cere-* 
monies,  and  proceedings  used  in  their  courts ;  and  extraor- 
dinary trials  before  them.  ' 

Original  charters  of  our  ancient  kings,  as  Edward  the 
Elder,  Edgat^  Hardicanute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
The  famous  Charter  of  King  Bd^^ar,  wherein  he  is  styled 
MarinmBritDominus:  which  Dr.  Hickes  hath  demonstrated 
to  have  been  forged  after  the  Norman  conquefst,  A  curiout 
book,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  adorned  with  bosses 
and  hasps  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled ;  the  cover  and  all  the' 
leaves  indented  at  the  top  ;  containing  four  original  Inden- 
tures of  Covenant,  illuminated  and  embellished  with  histori- 
cal mitiiatqres,  dated  the  idth  of  July,  in  the  igth  year  of 
King  Henry  VII.  and  made  between  that  king  and  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Peter* s,  Westminster,  for  certain  massea 
to  be  for  ever  after  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
then  determined  to  be  built  at  the  east  end  of  that  church,  as^ 
a  place  of  reception  of  the  bodies  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family;  and  for  other  purposes.  To  this  indenture* 
book,  five  broad  seats  of  King  Henry  VH. preserved  in  silver 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  his  badges  ot  the  portcullis  and 
rose  sprigs,  are  appendant  by  strings  of  silk,  and  gold  and 
silver  thread, 

IX.  Heraldical  and  armorial  books,  particularly  forms  of 
appoiotinff  and  crowning  kings  at  arms,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  subordinate  officers,  tricks  of  arms,  and  en*-' 
9i|;B8  armoriaU  Tracts  on  the  order  of  the  garter,  pedigrees 
of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  with  note^/ 
monumental  and  fenestral  inscriptions  illustrating  their 
bm-ily  histories. 

X.  Register-books^  chartularies,  and  other  evidences  ^( 
tbt  eslfttes.of  our  ancient  nobility.  ^ 
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XI.  Ceremonials,  Pomps,  and  Solemnities ;  as  (lie  cofo-* 
nations  of  most  of  our  kiuffs  and  queens  from  the  time  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  that  of  King  George  IL  Public  entries^ 
introductions,  receptions,  and  feastings  of  royal  and  princely 
visitors,  foreign  ambassadors,  8cc.  witli  the  forms  of  tneir  de- 
partures, and  accounts  of  the  presents  made  to  them  on  those 
occasions.  Tilts,  journeys,  justs,  royal  masks,  and  other  pub- 
lic entertainments,  public  processions  and  cavalcades.  Fune- 
rals of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  great  personages  allied  to 
the  royal  family,and  aJso  of  persons  of  quality  and  distinction. 

XII.  In  regard  to  Wales,  here  are  topographies,  descrip- 
tions^ and  general  histories  of  the  principality. 

Natural  and  civil  histories  of  several  of  its  counties,  sur- 
Teys  of  commotes,  and  extent  of  lands. 

Statutes  touching  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  orders  for  the 
observance  of  the  council  of  Wales. 

^  Transcriptsofthelaws  of  Howel  Dha;  collections  of  par- 
ticular laws  and  customs  prevailing  in  different  part&  pt  the 
principality ;  accounts  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  prin- 
cipality ;  lists  of  fee-farm  rents ;  and  pleas  ot  Quo  Warranto 
tipon  liberties  claimed. 

The  histories  of  Welsh  heroes,  by  Threes,  and  many  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  of  families,  with  three  volumes  of 
useful  materials,  extracted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomas  from  a 
multitude  of  public  records,  and  private  evidences,  in  order 
to  his  compiling  a  genealogical  nistory  of  the  nobility  and 

Sentry  of  Wales,  and  the  several  families  descended  from 
em,  now  living  in  England. 

XIII.  Materials  relative  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Scotland. 

Descriptionsj  histories,  chronicles,  and  state  of  the  king- 
dom. 

A  remarkable  transcript  of  John  Fordun's  Scotochroni- 
con,  and  Baston's  verses  on  the  battle  of  Bannocks  Bourne, 
written  in  the  year  1484,  for  the  use  of  William  Scheves, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  his  domestic  chaplain  Mag- 
nus MacuIloch,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Ross,  supposed  to 
be  either  the  famous  Black  Book  of  Schone,  or  the  St.  An- 
drew's copy,  or  perhaps  the  original  of  both. 

^The  chronicle  of  Andrew  Wintone,  in  verse.  ,Ker%  Lind-* 
sey's  and  other  chronicles.  ,   '  , 

A  fine  copy  of  the  chronicle  of  Mailros. 

The  life  of  King  David  I.  written  by  Alred^  Abbot  of 
Rievaulk. 

Transcripts  of  public  instruments  concerning  the  vas- 
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salage  of  Scotland^  and  the  soTereisnty  of  England  over  it, 
which  are  omitted  by  Hjmer  and  Ht^rdin^. 

Achievements^  arms^  pedigrees^  &c..  oi  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentry  of  Scotland. 

The  journal  of  the  treaty  of  union ;  and  a  multitude  of 
valuable  and  interesting  papers  of  state,  particularly,  a 
transcript  of  public  instruments  concerning  tiie  marriage  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  letters  oa 
sundry  occasions  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Lord  Burleigh, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Earl  of* 
Murray,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  and  other  pieces  unnoticed 
by  all  writers,  but  extremely  useful  in  settling  many  con-. 
Iroversial  points  of  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  princess, 
smd  conducive  to  the  disclosing  and  clearing  up  the  mys« 
terious  intrigues  carried  on  during  her  troubles  in  France^ 
Scotland,  and  England. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

XIV.  Materials  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland. 
As,  chorographies  of  the  kingdom,  and  topographical  de- 
scriptions of  its  provinces. 

Ancient  and  other  histories,^ chronicles  and  annal3>  eccel- 
siastical  and  civil;  particularly, 

A  copy  of  the  history  and  prophecies  of  that  country, 
written  m  the  10th  century,  and  in  the  old  Irish  language/ 

Many  curious  pedigrees,  with  the  arms  and  histories  of 
the  principal  nobility. 

A  very  ancient  transcript  of  two  remarkable  pieces  of  the 
old  municipal  laws  of  Ireland,  with  commentaries  and 
glosses  thereon.  The  text  in  this  manuscript  is  so  very  an- 
cient, as  to  \}e  coeval  with  the  times  the  pieces  relate  to. 
The  one  being  seemingly  part  of  the  Bietanime,  or  Judicia 
Coelestia,  with  the  trial  of  Euna,  brother  to  Legarius,  chief 
king  of  Ireland,  for  the  murder  of  Orane,  chariot  driver  to 
St.  Patrick,  before  Dubhthac,  the  chief  Filadha,  or  King's 
Bard  ;  who,  on  that  solemn  occasion,  acted  as  sole  Brehon, 
or  judge,  with  the  sentence  passed  thereon  in  the  year  420. 
The  other,  the  great  sanction  or  constitution  of  Nine,  m«de 
in  favour  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  Anno  439,  by  three 
kings,  three  bishops,  and  three  sages. 

XV.  Many  ancient  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
and  historians. 

XVI.  Lexicons,  Glossaries,  and  Dictionaries  of  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin^  Welsh,  Chinese,  Persic,  Arabic,  Ger- 
ihan,  Courlandic,  Saxon,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkish 
languages,  particularly  the  Arabic  Dictiouary  of  Abu  Masr 
Ismael,  Alius  Hamad  al  Farabi^  Al-Tuiki,  with  the  supplement 
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ef  Sberfo'dditt^  AKHasan  filias  Mohamedis^  suraamed  Alsa« 
g^mi,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  ceirtorv, 

XVII.  ChorographieSj  Antiqaities,  Htstoriesy  Cbnniictes^ 
fcc.  of  France,  and  other  countries*  Elaborate  genealogi^^ 
of  their  kings,  princes,  and  illustrioas  booses  ;  and  a  multi- 
tnde  of  tracts  and  aathentic  papers,  explanatory  of  theif 
]aws>  customs,  revenues,  polity,  und  government ;  amongst 
which  are, 

Gesta Franconim  in  Bello  Sacro,  written  in  the  Ilth  cen** 
tu^.    A  chronicle  from  Adam,  of  the  9th  century.    ' 

Ltnbrandi  Ticiensis  Chronicon,  written  in  the  10th  cen- 

Also  ^  beautiful  transcript  of  the  4th  and  last  volumes  of 
Froissart*s  chronicle^  elegantly  illuminated,  and  having  the 
subject  of  each  chapter  represented  in  an  historical  minia- 
ture painting,  highly  finished,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  other  volumes  of  this  curious  work  are  preserved  in  the 
French  King's  library,  and  are  esteemed  among  its  principal 
ornaments. 

XVKI.  Histories  of  Popes,  and  the  trapsactions  of  the  Sed 
of  Rome ;  particularly  three  remarkable  volumes,  the  ori« 
ginal  registers  of  the  Roman  chancery,  secretly  brought 
from  Rome  upon  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  Xtl.  by  Mons. 
Avmone,  who  was  Apostolic  Prothonotory  of  that  court 
They  contain  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  clerks,  and 
obedientiaries  of  the  Roman  chancery,  in  expediting  papal 
bulls,  briefs,  mandates,  dispensations  and  grants ;  a  list  of 
fines  payable  by  ecclesiastics  to  the  Roman  See,  in  all  coun- 
tries under  its  subjection,  on  their  being  admitted  to  Pa« 
triarchal.  Metropolitan,  Cathedral,  or  Conventual  Churches  \ 
fees  and  fines  payable  for  indulgences,  licences,  and 
plenary  absolutions,  as  well  in  criminsil  as  civil  cases;  and 
a  variety  of  other  interesting  matters,  demonstrating  theim*^ 
positions  practised  to  fill  the  pope's  cofiers. 

XIX.  A  great  number  of  Poems,  Essays,  Ditties,  Ancient 
Ballads,  Flays,  and  other  poetical  pieces  in  almost  every 
modern  language ;  many  of  them  unpublished,  and  others 
extremely  useful  to  sucn  as  shall  undertake  to  give  new  and 
correct  editions  of  the  works  of  such  poets,  particularly' 
those  of  our  own  country  as  have  been  already  pribteo. 
Amongst  them  are, 

A  very  ancient  and  fair  transcript  of  Chaucer's  Canter-^ 
bury  TaieSj  and  a  copy  of  his  history  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
the'KnIght's  Tale,  the  Mdn  of  Law's  Prologue  and  Tale,  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  and  the  clerk  of  Oxenforde's  Tale, 
neither  of  which  |il23S.  seem  to  have  been  used  by   the 
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4&ditors  of  Chaucer;  the  text  in  both  differing  in  in^y  places 
from  all  other  MSS.  of  that  adthor^  as  well  as  from  the 
printed  copies  of  bis  poems. 

A  large  volume^  being  a  collection  of  ancient  and  Talu<« 
able  poems  on  curious  subjects,  by  Chaucer^  Lyd^ate,  and 
other  English  poets ;  amongst  these  is  a  poem  of  Chaucer^s 
addressed  to  his  empty  purse,  and  consisting  of  twenty 
stanzas,  though  no  more  than  the  three  first  have  been  pub- 
lished. This  poem  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  informs  us  of 
some  circumstances  of  Chaucer's  life  little  known* 

A  fair  transcript  or  translation  of  Lydgate's  paraphrase 
into  English  verse,  of  Boccace's  treatise  De  Occasu  Princi- 
pum,  illuminated  and  embellished  with  historical  miniature 
paintings;  being  the  author's  present-book  to  Humphrey^  . 
Bake  of  Gloucester,  by  whose  command  he  undertook  the 
work. 

Lydgate's  lives  of  St  Edmund  and  St.  Fraemund^  with 
divers  of  his  oth^r  poems,  illustrated  with  120  very  elegant 
historical  pictures  of  different  sizes ;  besides  other  embeU 
lishments  of  illuminated  letters,  &c.  so  as  to  render  it  the 
finest  manuscript  in  the  English  language,  written  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VI.  whose  book  this  was,  being  pre- 
sented to  him  by  its  author. 

A  large  and  beautifully  illuminated  copy  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis  of  John  Gower,  containing  a  collection  of  the 
principal  pieces  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  finely  written  and 
ornamented. 

An  historical,  politicdl,  and  moral  poem^  consisting  of  320 
stanzaa;  the  subiect  is  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Kmg  Ed- 
ward II.  whose  ghost  is  introduced  as  relating  bis  transactions 
and  disasters.  The  author,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Mr* 
Edmund  Spenser,  addresses  this  poem  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Also  the  same  poem  revised  and  corrected  by  many  altera- 
tions, and  fitted  up  for  the  perusal  of  King  James  I. 

A  very  fair  and  beautiful  transcript  of  the  celebrated  poem 
entitled^  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  begun  in  French  verse,  by 
William  de  Lorris,  continued  and  finished  by  John  Clo-* 
pine),  silias  John  Moone,  of  Mewen  upon  the  river  Loyer. 
This  manuscript  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  multitude 
of  miniature  paintings,  executed  in  the  most  masterly 
manner.  It  is  probably  the  copy  which  was  presented 
to  Henry  IV.  the  blazon  of  his  arms  being  introduced  in. 
the  illuminations,  with  which  the  first  page  of  this  work 
16  embellished.  . 

Many  original  poems,  by  John  Lydgate,  Gower,  Trevisa, 
Ac 
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XX,  A  large  colleetion  both  of  ancient  and  ntodern 
musical  campositions^  with  curious  anecdotei  relating  to 
their  authors,  written  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Wanley,  by 
whom  tbev  were  amassed,  he  being  not  only  ft  great  judge 
of  music,  but  a  very  able  composer. 

'  XXI.  Books  of^^Architecture,  Geometry,  Gunnery,  For* 
tification,  Ship-building,  and  Military  Affairs;  particularly 
a  large  Tolume  written  in  High  Dutch,  soon  after  the  in* 
tention  of  fire  arms,  being  a  treatise  on  military  affiurs^ 
illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  iuie  drawings  in  watec 
<:olours,  represeotmg  the  proper  {bmas  of  marches^  en- 
campments and  dispositions  of  armies;  orders  of  battle^* 
attacks,  sieges,  and  storms  of  forts,  towns,  and  castles; 
draughts  of  ships  of  war,  fire-ships,  and  fleets^  bridges  of 
timber  and  stone,  hydraulic  engines,  tools,  instruddents,  and 
warlike  machines  of  every  kind ;  and  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Brilish  chariot 

XXIT.  Natural  History,  Agriculture,  Voyages,  Travels, 
&c.  particularly  an  Herbarium,  written  in  Saxon,  and  in  the 
1 0th  century. 

A  very  valuable  volume  of  Geoponics,  in  Greeks  with 
Scholia,  not  hitherto  published,  written  upon  silken  leaves, 
and  near  500  years  old. 

'    XXIII.    Many  rare  MSSw  in  Astronomy,  Cosmography, 
and  Geography. 

XXIV.  A  vast  variety  of  Alchymical,  Chymical,  Chirur- 
gical.  Pharmaceutical,  and  Medical  Tracts,  one  whereof 
being  a  treatise  in  High  Dutch,  on  the  process  for  finding 
the  philosopher's  atone,  formerly  belonging  to  the  famoita 
M.  Cyprianus,  from  whose  neice,  Mrs.  Priemer,  it  was  pur- 
chased, and  presented  to  Edward  £.  of  Oxford.  This  book 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  chapters ;  on  the  back  of 
the  last  leaf  of  each  chapter  the  subject  thereof  is  repre- 
sented  in  an  emblematical  picture,  in  which  the  beauty  of 
its  colouring,  the  disposition  of  the  figures,  the  elegancy  of 
their  attitudes,  and  the  propriety  of  composition  is  scarcely 
to  he  equalled. 

XXV.  A  great  number  of  volumes  of  original  letters^ 
and  authentic  transcripts  of  others,  written  as  well  by  sun^ 
dry  persons  who  have  been  eminent  for  tbeii'  high  stations 
in  the  state,  as  by  those  wlio  were  remarkable  for  their 
litorary  accomplishments. 

Lastly,  a  prodigious  variety  of  MSS.  which,  exclusive  of 
their  importance  in  other  respects,  are  highly  valuable  on 
uccount  of  the  many  beautiful  illuminatioiis  and  excellent 
paintings ;  those  pictures  being  not  only  useful  for  illustrating 
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the  subject  of  the  books  in  which  they  are  {ilaced,  but  fur- 
nishing excellent  lessons  and  useful  hints  to  painters,  per- 
petuating the  representations  of  the  principal  personages^ 
Duildiogs,  utensils,  habits^  armour,  and  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  palntedy  and  vety  probably  preserving 
some  pieces  of  eminent  painters,  or  whose  works  no  other 
remains  are  extant  Some  of  these  M93.  haire  already  beea 
occasionally  mentioned,  and  to  them  must  be  added  ; 

A  most  noble  copy  of  Bishop  Grosthead's  Speculum  Hu- 
mansB  Salvationis,  every  page  whereof  is  decorated  with 
admirable  pictures  exjplanatory  <^  its  contents* 

A  translation  of  Valerias  Maximus  into  French,  by  Simon 
de  Hesdih,  and  Nicolas  de  Gonesse,  comprised  in  four  large 
volumes,  with  fine  histCH'ical  paintings  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  book,  representing  the  principal  subjects  treated  of 
therein ;  together  with  another  copy  of  the  four  last  books 
of  the  same  work,  embellished  with  paintings  in  the  like 
manner,  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  farmer. 

A  mo§t  noble  volume,  consisting  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  represented  m  paintings. 

A  volume,  entitled,  Le  Tresor  de  Maistre  Jehan  de  Me« 
hun,  with  paintings. 

The  four  elements  and  four  seasons,  painted  by  J.  Bailly 
and  intended  as  patterns  of  tapestry  for  the  Frencii  king. 

1763^  Jpril,  May,  Juh/,  August, 


IV.  Signiftcation  of  Words,  how  varied. 

Mr.  Urbak, 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  Ian« 
gaage  is  the  mutaliov)  of  the  sense  of  words,  in  different 
ages,  so  that  the  same  word  to  which  a  good  meadiog  was 
foroierly  affixed^  may  now  have  a  signification  directly  op* 

I)osite.  This  happens  so  universally,  that^  I  believe,  no 
anguage,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  exempted 
from  it;  font  the  change  pi^oceeds  so  slowly  and  insensibly, 
that  the  life  of  one  man  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  perceiving  the  change.  With  regard  to  our 
own  language,  n  we  look  into  those  authors  who  flourished 
a  century  and  a  half  a^o,  numerous  instances  will  ocour;  and 
the  reading  of  the  following  passage  in  Turberville's  2d 
Eclogue,  a  gentleman  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  led  me  into  this 
observation. 
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Among  the  rest  of  all  the  route, 

A  passing  proper  lass^ 
A  wbite-^baiT'd  tridi  of  twenty  yeares. 

Or  neere  about,  there  was ; 
In  stature  passing  all  the  rest, 

A  gallant  girl  for  hewe; 
To  be  compar'd  to  townish  nymphs^ 

So  faire  she  was  to  viewe. 
Her  forehead  cloth  with  gold  was  purld 

A  little,  here  and  there; 
With  copper  clasp  about  her  neck 

A  kerchief  did  she  weare. 
That  reached  to  her  breast  and  paps ; 

The  wcfich  about  her  waist, 
A  gallant  gaudy  ribande  had. 

That  girt  her  body  fast. 

Here  we  find  the  poet  in  describing  an  innocent  country 
^eaour,  does  not  scruple  to  call  her  a  iruU,  which  sow 
signines  a  strumpet.    Dr.  Swift  says. 

So  IVIsevius,  when  he  drained  his  skull, 
'  To  celebrate  some  suburb  ti'ull:^ 

His  similies  in  order  set, 
And  evVy  crambo  he  could  get; 
And  gone  thro*  aU  the  c'ommotr  places. 
Worn  out  by  wits  who  rhyme  on  faces ; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close. 
The  lovely  nymph  nad  lost  her  nose. 

In  the  same  manner  Turbervtlle  puts  wench  for  a  young 
woman,  which  is  now  rarely  used,  but  by  way  of  contempt, 
and  seems  to  be  threatened  with  the  same  fate  that  trull  has 
received.  The  alteration  of  knavey  which  formerly  signified  *a 
servant,'  and  of  villain,  *•  a  sort  of  slave,'  is  generally  known. 
Pedant  airciently  meant  <  a  schoolmaster ;'  thus  Shakespeare 
in  his  Twelfth  Night  mentions 

<^  A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'th*  church." 

But  this  word  now  gives  an  idea  of  a^tiiF,  formal,  aud  uDpo* 
lisbed  man  of  literature.  Thus  Addlsoin  io  his  Whig  Ex- 
aminer : 


<( 


The  remaining  part  of  the  preface  has  so  much  of  the 
pedant,  and  so  little  of  the  conversation  of  man  in  it,  that  I  , 

rtiall  pass  over  it.**  '  ♦ 
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AiidSwift,  .'-:'' 

Id  learning  let  a  nympli  delight, 
Hhe^edant  gets. a  mistress  by't. 

In  like  manner,  keck  anciently  signified  a  ^  physician  :' 

And  straightway  sent  with  careful  diTigence, 

To  fetch  a  leechf  the  which  had  great  insight 

In  that  disease  of  grieved  eoAscience';  >  ^ 

And  well  could  cure  the  same:  bis  name  was  Patience. 

T 

Spe}iscr*i  Fairy  ^ueen. 

.  Even  Dryden  uses  it  in  this  sense  : 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crade; 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wai(  apoh  the  ill, 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorise  their  skill. 

■  ^ 

Roscommon  has  thus  described  the  insect  which  has  now 
usurped  this  name  by  being  used  in  bleeding  : 

Sticking  like  leeches  till  they  burst  with  blood. 

Leechcrc^t  was  also  used  for  physic ; 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade, 
We  leechcrqft  jearn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  John  Daw. 

**  The  word  damcy^  says  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Logic,  **  origi* 
nally  signified  a  ipistress  of  a  family,  who  was  a  lady,  ana  it 
is  used  still  in  the  English  law  to  signify  a  lady;  but  in  com- 
mon use  now-a-days  it  represents  a  farmer^s  wife^  or  a  mis- 
tress of  a  family  of  the  lower  rank  in  the  country." 

Though  the  cau$e  of  such  mutations  may  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  caprice  of  mankind,  yet  much  may  be  im^ 
puted  to  words  being  debased  by  vulgar  use.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  word  lawyer^  a  name  vul- 
garly givien  to  every  the  meanest  pettifogger;  every  farrier, 
Bttle  apothecary,  or  surgeon's  mate,  is  also  commonly  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  doctor ;  even  chimney  doctors  are 
become  frequent.  So  that  doctor  and  lawyer  will,  perhaps,  in 
time  undergo  the  same  change,  with  leeca  anidpedant,  though 
fhysictaii  ana  counsellor  still  retain  their  dignity. 

However,  it  is  hoped,  that  our  language  will  be  more 
ft^^di  fm4  better  established  when  tue  public  is  favoured 
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with  a  new  dictipnaryi  undertaken  with  that  view,  and 
adapted  to  answer  several  other  valuable  purposes;  a  work 
now  in  great  forwardness, 

1749^  Feb,  W,  S, 


V*  The  sense  of  Iiifrobus»  m  used  in  Virgil* 


•iAbor  omnia  vincit 


Improhis.  Virg.  Geo.  L  145. 

Scarcely  any  passage  in  Vir^I  is  more  commonly  quoted, 
and  yet  none  sieems  to  be  so  Uttle  understood.  It  fans  passed 
almost  into  a  proverb;  and  the  verb  b  usually  expressed  in 
the  present  tense,  and  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by  all  the  com- 
mentators, and  all  the  translators  that  I  have  seen,  is.  Hard 
labour  surmounts  all  difficulties.  Upon  the  single  authority  of 
this  place,  all  our  dictionaries  likewise  have  agreed  to  ren- 
der lAfPROBus,  hardy  excessive^  constant* 

To  justify  this  sense  of  the  word,  Dr.Trapp  refers  bis 
reader  to  another  passage  in  Virgil,  ^neid  xii.  687. 

Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actq, 
Exultatque  solo. 

Here,  says  he,  nwns  improhus  is  the  huge  mountain. 

But  why  may  not  improbus  be  used  here  in  one  of  its  or« 
dinary  significations  for  destructive^  mUcAievaus,  pernicious  f 
^he  ioUpwiqg  words, 

Sylvas,  arqienta,  virosque 


Involvens  seaum, 

describing  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  its  fall,  prove  that  i^ 
ought  to  be  so  understood.  Thus  improbus  anset^  Georg, 
1.  1 18.  Improbus  anguis,  G^org.  III.  431,  are  the  miickievous 
gander  and  snake. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  improbus  is  the  same  as  ifnpius^ 
wicked,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  that  v^ill  but  read  the 
foregoing  lines,  beginning  at  tbe  line  121, 

•Pater  ipse  colendi 


Haudfacilem  esse  viam  voluit,  prim  usque  pef  arfen^ 
Movit  agros,  cuns  acuens  mortalia  corda; 

where  Jupiter  is  represented  by  the  ppet  as  designing  to 
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render  husbandry  fr  work  of  difficulty.  Before  his  time  th« 
g^uad  stood  ia  iw  need  of  calture  : 

Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  colon!,  &c» 
lUe  malum  virus  serpentibus  addidit  atris. 

To  relieve  themselves  from  these  mischiefs  brought  upon 
them  by  Jupiter,  mankind  had  recourse  to  various  inven- 
tions: 

Turn  varisB  venere  artes. 

And  this  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  whichi  in  the 
opinion  of  the  poet»  was  no  less  than  impious^  prevailed  over 
all  obstacles,  and  made  the  art  of  tillage  easier  than  Jupiter 
at  first  intended  it  should  be. 


-Labor  omnia  vincit 


Improbus. 

Parallel  to  this,  is  that  passage  of  Horace, 

Necquicquam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudens  oceano  dissociabiles 
Terras,  si  tamen  imfitt 
Non  tengenda  rates  transiliant  vada« 

The  sailors  are  here  called  timoioz^s,  because  in  passing  the 

seas  they  opposed  the  will  ot  Jupiter,  who  designed  they  / 

should  have  been  ^wu  iangciida,  *  impassable/  I 

MAaONID£S. 

J  749,  March* 
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VI.  On  the  Rebus  and  iEnigma. 

Mil  Urban, 

No  small  number  of  your  friends  and  correspondents,  I 
observe,  are  employed  about  that  species  of  thev£nigma,  of 
Riddle,  called  a  Rebus;  for  no  sooner  has  one  part  of  them 
be  enracking  their  invention  to  envelope  some  plain  name  iii 
a  dark  and  puzzling  colour;  but  others  are  immediately  ex« 
erting  their  sagacity  to  dec vpher  it,  and  trying  to  crack  the 
shell:  and  you,  Sir,  from  the  benignity  of  your  temper,  are 
disposed  to  gratify  both  parties,  at  least  so  far  as  ^ou  are 
able,  by  inserting  in  your  monthly  entertainment  their  inno- 
cent amusements)  for  amusements  they  srei  and  imiocenii 
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which  surely  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  bqt  I  may  add,  for  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  their  admirers,  that  they  are 
withal  very  ancient  For  passing  by  the  monkish  ages, 
which  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  antiquity,  and  that  large 
harvest  which  the  heralds  afford,  and  of  which  enough  may 
^e  read  in  Camden's  I(emains,  there  want  not  instances  of 
these  allusions,  thi^  sporting  wi^h  words,  this  mixture  of 
words  and  things,  even  in  the  remotest  times.  To  give  a 
few  examples: 

History  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was  nursed  by  a 
bitchy  that  is,  as  {  apprehend  it,  his  nurse's  name  vfSJi  Spaco, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Medes,  as  Herodotus  informs 
vs,  signified  a  bitch;  and  so  it  does  at  this  day  in  the  Hyr- 
canian  tongue,  according  to  Tanaq.  Faber,  in  his  commenr 
tary  upon  Justin,  Lib.  i.  We  have  a  similar  example,  and 
much  better  known,  in  the  Roman  history;  the  two  brothers, 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  hy  2^wolf.  See  Livy,  Lib.i. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  good  woman's  name  who  took  tti^m 
to  her  breast  was  Lupa.  ^^  Sunt,"  says  Livy,  ^'  qui  Larentiam^ 
\ulgato  corpore,  Lupam  inter  pastores  VQcatam  putent : 
unde  locum  fabulae  ac  miraculo  datum.''  Lapt4ntius  makes 
great  use  of  this  confession  of  Livy,  and  thereupon  reports 
the  following  Grecian  story,  very  much  to  our  purpose,  of 
one  Leaena,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  destroying  Hip«. 
parchus :  she  was  a  strumpet,  and  because  it  was  improper 
to  erect  a  statue  of  a  woman  of  her  character  in  the  temple, 
tlie  Athenians  placed  the  effigy  of  a  lioness  there,  according 
to  the  import  of  her  name. 

Nobody  needs  desire  a  truer  rebus  than  that  of  Virgil| 
Eclog.  HL 

Die  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  regum 
Nascantur  flores ; 

alluding  to  the  hyacinth,  which  takes  its  name,  as  the  fables 
relate,  from  Hyacinthus,  a  favourite  youth,  accidentally 
killed  by  Apollo.  See  Rua;us,  or  Dr.  Martin,  from  whom  it 
appears  that  the  flower  bqre  both  the  character  of  Hyacintli 
and  of  Ajax. 

There  is  another  as  clear  in  the  second  book  of  that  mas- 
terly pieqe,  the  uEthiopicsof  Heliodorus,  a  work  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  better  edition.  It  is  the  story  of  Chariclea 
and  Theagenes,  and  the  author  very  appositely  introduces 
the  priestess  qf  Apollo  delivering  an  oracle  (and  nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  to  the  manner  of  the  ancient  oracles) 
in  these  artificial  and  ambiguous  terms,  alluding  to  the  com- 
Dositiou  of  their  respective  names : 
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^^a(i0^',  tf  AfX^oi,  Toy  Ti  3i«K  yi'im}'- 

Xo^Ki  «^«w,  Chanclea* 
Oia^pfiMTUfi  Theogencs, 

Sigonius  has  engraved  and  explained  a  coin  of  Julius 
CflQsar's,  (which  is  indeed  common  enough)  with  an  elephant 
upon  it,  because  the  word  Caesar  in  the  Punic  language,  as  is 
testified  both  by  Servius  and  Spartian,  denoted  an  elephant. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable,  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  called  our  Saviour  »x3vf,  piscis,  T^rtullianus  de  @ap- 
tismo,  p.  124,  the  letters  of  which  word  are  seve^iy  the  ini*. 

Uals  of  ^9i^»C  X^irof  ^i»  tjloq  ctmif. 

And  to  name  no  more,  of  the  same  kind  is  that  expression 
of  the  number  of  the  beasi^  Rev.  xiii.  18,  which,  ch.  xv.  2,  is 
called  the  nmnber  of  his  name,  where  the  sublime  author  foU 
lows  the  ancient  custopi  of  representing  the  name  by  nur 
merals,  as  on  the  contrary  number  was  often  expressed  by 
artificial  names. — ^Thus  the  technical  words  MuB^i  and  aS^o^ 
meant  the  sun,  because  the  component  letters  numerically 
taken  amounted  to  365,that  is,365  aays,in  which  the  sun  finish*? 
ed  his  annual  course.  The  Greek  word  Ni»^oc,  the  river  Nile, 
in  like  manner  expresses  the  number  365^  as  is  particularly- 
taken  notice  of  by  the  admirable  author  above-mentioned. 
Beliodorus,  Lib.  ix.  This  was  according  to  the  Greeks ;  foe 
otherwise  MuO^a;  and  Suu^,  had  an  etymology  and  significa- 
tion of  their  own.  The  Basilidiai>  heretics  were  fond  of  these 
fictitious  names,  and  were  the  coiners  of  that  barbarous  wor4 
Abraxas^  by  which,  as  St.  Hierome  thinks,  they  meant  Mi« 
thras,  and  which,  with  its  companions  MwO^a;  and  NnXof  is  tQ 
be  resolved  thus  : 
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Your  humble  Servant, 

PAi'f.  G£M9Ep£« 

4s  Jlrmarks  on  the  Beiia^ 

Mr.  Urban, 

>T  HEREAS  the  Spectator*  of  glorious  and  immortal  me- 
inory,  has  tried  and  convicted  the  Rebus  of  a  complication 
of  crimes,  of  ignorance,  false  taste,  and  folly;  and  con- 
demned it  for  a  spurious  and  unnatui-al  excrescence  of  wit; 
in  pursuance  of  which  condemnation  it  ought  immediately 
to  have  been  banished  these  kingdoms,  and  never  to  have 
appeared  here  again. 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  censure  and  conderoca- 
tion  it  then  received,  it  begins  to  make  a  fresh  appearance 
and  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  and  visible  encourage- 
ment in  your  Magazine :  it  is  therefore  high  time,  in  order  to 
curb  and  restrain  this  growing  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther effusion  of  all  such  spunous  wit,  and  elaborate  triSes, 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry  after  the  origin  and  name,  afi  well 
as  the  nature  of  a  Rebus;  and  to  bring  it  once  more  forth, 
and  to  expose  it  to  open  view,  and  to  make  a  public  ex-* 
ample  of  it,  that  so  they  who  are  guilty  of  such  a  profanation 
of  wit  maybe  ashamed  any  longer  to 'persist  therein,  and 
fhey  who  are  yet  innocent^  may,  by  their  example,  learn  to 
beware. 

*  The  word  Kehus  is  taken  from  the  ablative  case  plural  ot 
the  noun  Res^  and  in  its  literal  sense  denotes  the  intimation, 
er  signification,  a  man  gives  of  his  opinion,  affection,  or  in* 
tention,  by  things,  instead  of  words,  and  the  making  ma- 
terial and  visible  objects  the  interpreters  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  ideas  which  (without  words)  we 
would  communicate  to  any  of  our  fellow-creatures* 

Wliere  words  are'wantmg,  or  where  men  of  two  diflTerent 
languages  meet  together;  or  where  words  either  spoken  or 
written  are  liable  to  be  fished  out,  or  intercepted;  or  where 
we  are  inclined  to  convey  our  minds  in  a  manner  more 
especially  striking  and  emphatical ;  on  these  and  all  such 
like  occasions,  significant  emblems  and  expressive  signs 
are  either  absolutely  necessary  or  highly  convenient;  and  it 
many  times  so  falls  out  that  a  visible  model,  a  rude  sketch, 
or  imperfect  delineation,  causes  a  quicker  apprehension,  a 
deeper  impression,  and  a  stronger  conviction  than  the  most 
literal  descriptions,  or  florid  metaphors  are  able  to  produce. 
In  any  such  case  a  Rebus  was  proper  and  beautiful,  and 
fully  ansvyered  the  above-mentioned  etymology  of  the  word 
and  end,  and  design  for  which  it  was  made  use  of,  and  herein 

*  Vol,  I.  No,  59. 
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its  trae  nature  did  consist;  but  afterwards  models  and 
copies  of  things^  as  well  as  originals,  and  gestures  and  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  sensiblie  objects,  came  by  iise  and  custom  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  same  class,  and  to  pass  under  tbe  general 
denomination  of  a  Rebus.  To  give  you  a  few  instances  of 
these  several  kinds  of  a  Rtbus,'^ 

When  King  Darius  sent  to  the  Scythians  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  instead  of  a  verbal  reply,  they  sent  him  a  bird,  a 
frog,  and  a  mouse,  toeetber  with^'tv  arrowiy  leaving  him  to 
extract  their  answer  m>m  these  symbols;  and,  as  I  remem- 
ber, Buchanan,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  tells  us,  that 
when  a  friend  of  Robert  Bruce  wanted  to  draw  him  away 
from  tbe  English  court  to  Scotland,  he  sent  him  a  pair  of 
3purs  and  ten  broad  pieces. 

Another  kind  of  Rebus  is  either  an  actual  model,  or  a  re-» 
presentation  in  basso  relievo,  or  a  graphical  delineation  in 
shades  and  colours,  of  ammalsj  riversy  treet,  mountains^  or 
casiUsy  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  where 
these  copies  are  either  carved,  engraved,  or  painted ;  and 
tbe  sense  and  meaning  of  the  author  is  to  be  gathered  from  a 
judicious  interpretation,  and  apt  connection  of  these  figures. 
A  third  species  of  a  Rebus  is,  when  pregnant  actions  are 
performed^  ^od  gestures  made  use  of,  expressive  and  signi- 
Bcantof  the  secret  sentiments,  advice,  and  admonition  of  the 
authors  of  them ;  under  which  class  that  action  of  Tarquin  in 
striking  oiF  the  beads  of  the  most  eminent  poppies  in  his 
garden,  will  for  ever  remain  an  illustrious  exampfe. 

To  these  three  species  of  mental  interpretation,  or  dumb 
expression,  we  freely  allpw  (he  wprd  Reous  to  be  truly  and 

f>roperly  applied)  and  under  these  precise  limits  we  abso- 
utely  confine  and  restrain  the  word.    According,  therefore, 
to  this  standard  thus  formed  and  established,  let  us  nowcon* 
^ider  and  examine  the  modern  Rebus,  sp  frequent  in  the 
inagazines,  and  see  bow  well  it  agrees  and  tallies  therewith. 
Now  in  order  to  the  formation  and  construction  of  a  mo- 
dem RebuSy  a  word  or  name  of  some  place,  person,  or  ob- 
ject, must  be  sought  out  and  made  cboice  of,  wbiph  when 
fouAd  and  fixed  upon,  must  be  laid  down  and  stretch^  forth 
In  order  for  an  anatomical  dissection.    It  may  consist  pf  two, 
three,  or  four  syllables,  tbe  more  the  merrier,  then  it  must 
be  disjointed  and  laid  open  in  all  its  parts,  if  a  compound,  the 
several  ingredients  of  that  composition  are  to  be  separated 
one  from  another,  to  be  laid  apart  and  examined  distinctly. 
If  it  be  no  compound,  then  it  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  syl«- 
lables,  and  afterwards  into  its  simple  elements ;  the  vOwels 
l^re  to  be  considered  in  one  light,  the  consonants  in  another} 
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the  letters  are  to  be  surveyed  in  their  natural  order/then  in 
iheir  numerical  capacity,  then  with  a  view  to  the  word  or 
words  they  are  able  to  produce,  by  inversion  or  transposi- 
tion in  their  ovm  or  any  foreign  tongue,  in  any  living  or 
jdead  langu«nge;  Thus  is  the  poor  word  forced  to  undergo 
a  most  dreadful  inquisition,  to  be  cast  into  a  variety  of  forms, 
^nd  exafxiined  under  every  different  shape  and  posture  it  is 
abJLe  to  endure;  it  is  put  to  the  rack  and  mangled  and  tor- 
tured without  mercy,  neither  is  it  suffered  to  have  a  mo- 
ments rest,  so  long  as  there  is  the  least  sense  of  life,  or  drop 
pf  blood  remaining  in  it. 

Jf  the  three  or  four  initial  letters  of  that  word  happen  in 
the  same  order  to  be  three  or  four  initial  letters  of^  some 
other  word,  whether  belonging  to  land,  sea,  air,  or  fire,  to 
minimal  or  vegetable,. to  any  art,  science,  or  profession,  or 
vvhether  belonging  to  the  French,  Greek,  Latin,  or  our  own 
i[>30ther  tongue;  and  if  the  things  themselves  couched  under 
those  words,  be  as  wide  from,  and  as  contraiy  to  each  other^ 
as  light  is  to  darkness,  and  truth  to  fiilshood,  yet  you  are  to 
take  two  or  three  quarters  of  that  (not  thing  but)  word, 
which  in  like  manner  added  to  other  parts  of  other  words, 
wliich  happen  to  agree  in  the  same  letters,  till  you  have  by 
this  means  gone  through  the  whole  word,  and  then  after  joinv 
jng  and  cementing  all  these  parts,  thus  collected  into  one 
word,  you  are  called  upon  ana  invited  to  a  wild  goose  chace\ 
to  trace  out  and  extract  the  wonderful  mystery  that  lies  co- 
vered and  enveloped  under  this  cloud  of  words;  and  this 
^enigma,  ^hus  formed  and  constructed,  when  covered  over 
with  a  poetical  dress,  and  tagged  with  rhyme,  is  thenceforth 
.dignified  and  distinguished  by  the  style  and  title  of  a  Rebus; 
a  name  as  properly  derived  n'om  Res^  and  applied  to  such 
'conundrums,  as  Lucus  is  from  hux^quia^  nan  lucet. 

An  example  will  fully  illustrate  this  affair:  the  word 
Birminghayn^  after  it  is  properly  dissected  and  disjointed, 
.yi'iil  appear  (hus,  Bir-miQ^g-ham ;  then  say, 

Take  three-fourths  of  a  creature  which  many  admire. 
That  is  often  confined  in  a  castle  of  wire ; 
Three-fourths  of  an  herb  that  a  garden  doth  yield, 
/\nd  a  tern?  used  by  husbandmen  ploughing  the  field; 
With  that  part  of  a  swine  that  is  liowmuch  in  fashion, 
,    And  a  town  you'll  discover  in  this  brave  £nglish  nation. 


*  Wild  goat's  chace,  we  «rc  informed^  is  the  ri^h^  gzprcsiiou,    ^ 
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From  which  poetical  composition,  ff  you  are  endowed 
tfV'ith  a  proper  degree  of  sagacity,  and  a  great  share  of  pa- 
tience, you  may  at  length  extract  the  several  constituents 
of  the  word  Birmingham^  and  after  having  unravelled  the 
important  mystery,  and  forced  the  citadel,  notwithstanding 
all  its  deep  intrenchments,  you  may  then^  in  an  extasvof  joy, 
cry  Ei^xa,  and  be  amply  rewarded  for  your  pains  and  trouble 
by  the  satisfaction  of  so  happy  a  discovery.  A  modem  Rebus 
therefore  is  a  flat  contradiction,  pretending  to  deal  with 
things^  when  all  the  while  it  is  concerned  only  in  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  words ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  species  of  false  wit ;  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature^ 
but  onhr  in  the  mere  arbitrary  formation  and  casual  similitude 
of  words ;  its  subsistence  is  entirely  precarious  and  liable  to 
be  lost  and  destroyed,  together  with  the  words  on  which  it 
depends ;  do  but  offer  to  translate  a  Rebus  into  another  lan- 
gaage^  and  the  charm  is  immediately,  dissolved^  and  the  wit, 
whatever  there  was,  is  all  vanished  into  smoke. — I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  the  study  and  composition  of  the  mo 
dern  Rebus  to  men  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  words, 
and  no  ways  conversant  in  things,  whose  senses  lead  them  to 
thrash,  sift,  and  grind  words  down  to  powder,  and  thence  to 
work  them  up  again  into  whatever  form  or  similitude  they 
please;  I  would  likewise  recommend  to  their  care  the  Ana- 
gram and  Acrostic,  and  suffer  them  in  good  weather,  as 
often  as  they  please,  to  amuse  and  divert  themselves  with 
the  echo :  in  doine  which  they  will  follow  some  great  ex- 
amples, and  I  would  have  them  henceforth  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  style  and  title  of  word  catchers. 

And  as  for  you,  Mr.  Urban,  I  think  you  would  act  a  judi- 
cious part,  and  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  if 
you  would  lay  all  the  ^Enigmas,  Conundrums,  Anagrams,  and 
Acrostics,  by  themselves,  together  with  all  the  Rebuses,  that 
your  correspondents  furnish  you  with,  and,  when  they  rise  to 
a  sufficient  number,  to  publish  them  in  a  supplement.separate 
from  your  other  Magazines,  by  which  means  other  more  use- 
ful materials  may  be  inserted  in  their  room,  and  j^^w?*  Maga- 
zine may  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  delighting  in  and 
encouraging  any  such  low  and  spurious  productions,  and 
wretched  pretensions  to  taste  and  wit.  If  you  approve  of 
and  comply  with  this  request,  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Your  humble  servant, 

1753,  July.  MlSO-GOTH. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  busy  and  inquisitive  nature  of  man  is  not  content  with 
Lnowing  things  are  so,  but  will  be  prying  into  the  causes 
and  occasion  of  them  ;  and  this  curiosity,  which  is  certainly 
irery  laudable^  when  restrained  within  proper  boands  ex- 
tends even  to  languages,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  word, 
8  ineUiphor,  or  an  allusion^  but  what  we  want  to  know  the 
bottom  and  original  of;  for^  though  the  meaning  of  the 
several  expressions  be  well  enough  understood,  that  does 
BOt  satisfy,  but  we  are  desirous  of  knowing,  at  the  same 
tin^j  hoz»  they  came  to  import  such  and  such  things. 
Hence  arise  philology,  etymology,  annotations  upon  an- 
tbors,  books  of  rlietoric,  and  the  like  helps  of  literature, 
which,  since  the  restoration  of  it,  about  300  years  ago^  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  world. 

There  are  few,  for  example,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
aenseand  meaning  of  the  word  text^hut  how  it  grew  to  signify 
the  word  of  God,  many,  perhaps,  would  be  glad  to  know. 
We  have  it  from  the  Romans,  who,  from  tlie  similitude  sub- 
sisting between  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  art  of  com- 
posiug,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  applied  to  the  latter  several 
expressions  proper  to  the  former ;  hence  Horace, 

■'■■        tenui  deducta  poemata  filo, 

and  Cicero,  texereorationem^s^nd  contexere  carmen.  Amongst 
the  later  Roman  writers  textus  occurs  often  in  the  sense  of 
a  piece  or  composition^  and  x»r  i{o;(;»j^  came  to  denote  the  word 
cf  Godfjusl  as  the  general  word  scriptura  also  did.  But  this 
»  not  all;  the  method  of  writing  the  scriptures  (and  some 
few  other  books)  before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented, 
Miis  thus,  as  1  here  represent  it,  from  an  old  MS.  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  of  the  vulgate  version,  now  before  me. 

Matthew  vii.  23. 

Et  tunc  confitebof  illis,  quia 

Kpn  •Qvit  lux  teiie^  in  nallo  approbftvi,  scd  rcprobavi. 

brns    1.    aoii  aspicit, 

uTwS^""""'      nunquam  novi  vos.  dis- 

_ ,  -  ,  q«ii  ooeramini :  non 

cedite  a  rae  omnes  qui  onera-dicit  e«i  opr»i,o  f»ti», 

^  I  netoluit  p<KiiilOBtiain, 

...  .         ,        S"**      .    ,.     ^  Md  qui  in  jttilicio,  licet 

non  bos  Dovit,  cnjo  eos  quimaailHU  eju»  custodiunfcjjQQ  ^^1,^^^^,  fiicult  ^ 

mini  iniquitatem.  uS.tS'SteSL^"""' 
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The  sentences  at  die  sides  are  the  glmR ;  the  middk^  which 
is  in  a  larcer  hand,  is  Ibe  text ;  and  between  the  lines  of  that, 
is  put  the  tnterlineury  glo$$,  in  which  place  a  translation  or 
Yejsian  in  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  and  other 
libraries,  is  sometimes  tnsened.  The  texi  here  means  the 
w^rd  i^God,  as  opposed  to  the  g/oss,  both  the  lateral  and 
tlie  inierlineary  gtou ;  and  becunse  the  text  Was  usualty 
written^  as  in  this  M  S.  tn  a  verj  large  and  masterly  hand|  front 
'  thence,  a  large  and  strong  hand  of  that  sort  came  to  be  called 
teit  htrnd^—By  gbm$  is  meant  a  commentary  or  exposition, 
eeneraUy  taken  oat  of  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Hieron  vme,  St. 
Aogttstine,  8cc.  It  is  originally  a  Greek  word,  ano  at  first 
meant  a  single  word  put  to  explain  another,  as  appears  from 
the  ancient  Greek  ana  Latin  glossaritSy  but  afterwards  it  came 
to  signify  any  esrpositicn  or  larger  commentary.  From  hence 
are  derived  our  English  expressions,  fa  ppit  a  gle$s  upon  a 
tbingf  that  is,  a  favourable  interpretation  or  construction  ^ 
gloss^  *  a  fair  shining  outside  ;*  and  to  gloze, '  to  flatter/ 

Yours,  &c. 

Whitiingtony  Oct.  Id,  1753.  Paul  GEMSSGfi* 

1753,  Oa. 


Tin.  On  the  ancient  Strinx  as  described  in  Virgil's  Eclogues. 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  I  now  and  then  peep  mto  a  classic,  there  occurs  to  me 
a  difficulty  in  the  perusal  of  Virgil's  eclogues;  and^  being 
one  of  those  who  are  desifrous  of  understaading  what  they 
read,  I  beg4eave  to  propose  it  in  your  Magazine. 

It  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  conceive^  in  wbat  mannertbe  aiv* 
cients  united  the  voice  .with  the  lyre  or  other  string  music,, 
for  the  one  could  easily  accompany  the  oUier,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  person  might  perform  with  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  word  '^ti^Att  signiiiet  to  sing  to,  or  with,  the 
lyre,  and  from  thence  com^  psalmu^,  and  ptaltria* 

When  Horace,  lib.  IV.  Ode  xiii.  says, 

Doctm  psallere  Cbia&, 

Mona.  Dacfer  writes  upon  it,  '  Notre  langue  n'^a  point  de 
mot  qui  expikjQe  \ep8uUtrt  des  Grecs  et  des  Latins,  qui  se 
4it  proprement  d'une  personnc  ^ui  chante  et  qui  joue  en 


f 
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n^me   temps   d'un  instrnment.'    So   Heliodorus>  lib.   t* 

&c.  But  then  bow  the  same  persons,  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans^  both  piped  and  sung  together,  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine,  and  yet  we  are  very  sure  that  the  rus- 
tics, the  shepherds  and  swains,  did  this.  They  could  not  sing 
and  play  with  the  same  breath,  we  are  sensible,  but  the 
vords  must  either  follow  the  music,  or  the  music  the  words^ 
which  is  the  very  question  I  desire  to  start;  but  before  I  de- 
liver my  own  opinion  upon  it,  I  shall  establish  the  fact,  by. 
shewing  that  amongst  the  old  shepherds  the  pipe  and  the 
song  were  usually  conjoined  ;  for  the  doing  of  which  I  shall 
Bot  need  to  go  any  further  than  the  five  first  eclogues^ 
though  the  same  kind  of  proofs  may  be  drawn  from  the 
others,  as  will  appear  to  the  curious  upon  trial 
Eel.  1.  L  2.  Meliboeus^  says  to  Tityrus^ 

Sylvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena* 

Avena  here  is  the  pipe ;  Montfaucon  makes  a  difference' 
between  Avtna  and  Fistula^  but  Itake  it  that  Avena,  Cala^ 
mtis,  Arundo,  Cicuta,  &c.  all  mean,  by  a  com  mob  me- 
tonymy of  the  matter  for  the  instrument,  the  Fistula  or  the 
pipe;  not  the  single  but  the  compound  one,  or  the  Syrinx, 
which  consisted  of  six  or  seven  smgle  pipes,  and  sometimes 
more,  all  fastened  together.  The  Syrinx,  was  the  usual  in- 
strument of  the  shepherds,  as  appears  from  Eel.  11.  31-  seq. 
S6.  seq.  Ovid.  Melam.  xiii.  784.  Theocrit.  Idyll,  viii.  18. 
Musa  is  the  words  or  song,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  sung 
words  at  the  same  time  that  he  played,  from  what  foUowSj 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas. 

Where  M el iboeus  informs  us  of  the  subject  of  Tit3'rus's  song, 
namely,  his  mistress  Amaryllis,  whom  yet  he  did  not  cele- 
brate without  his  pipe,  as  is  clear  from  his  answer ; 

Ille  meas  errare  boves,  nt  cemis,  et  ipsum 
Ludere  quas  vellem  calamo  permisit  agresti. 

Eel.  II.  Corydon  pours  out  bis  complaint,  but  he  used  the 
pipe  with  his  voice,  as  is  plain  from  the  following  passages; 

* 

Mecum  una  in  sylvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 
Pan  primus  caiamos  cera  conjun^ere  plures 
liistituit: .      •"  j' 
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Again, 

Nee  te  poeniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum. 
Hec  eadem  ut  sciret,  quid  non  faciebat  Amyntas  ? 
Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis 
Fistula,  Damoetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  oltm. 

Hffic  eadem  ut  sciret — he  means  the  tune  and  not  the 
words,  which  Amyntas  could  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
Corydon  must  be  supposed  to  use  the  pipe  with  his  song, 
for  Menalcas  giving  Mopsus  a  pipe,  Eel.  V.  says, 

Hac  te  nos  fragili  dooabimus  ante  cicuta. 
Haec  nos,  l^^ormosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim : 
Hsec  eadem  docuit^  Cujum  pecus?  an  Meiibcei? 

These  being  the  first  lines  of  the  2d  and  3d  Eclogues,  and 
consequently  denoting  those  Eclogues,  this  passage  imports, 
that  these  very  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  I  presume  the  Idyllia 
of  Theocritus  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  understood  as  learnt 
by  the  shepherds,  and  sung  to  the  pipe;  that  the  shepherds 
are  not  to  be  imagined  to  sing  always  extempore^  but  some- 
times to  make  use  of  compositions,  and  even  tunes,  previ- 
ously composed ;  sometimes  the  compositions  of  others,  and 
sometimes  their  own,  as  EcL  V. 

Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  qus  cortice  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi,  et  modulans  altema  notavp^ 
Experiar. 

And  again, 


iCMMlAi 


ista 


Jampridem  Stimicou  laudavit  carmina  nobis. 

The  particular  tune  appropriate  to  a  piece,  you  find  men* 
tioned.  Eel .  ix.  45. 

-     ■■  Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem. 


Eel.  III.  Damoetas  intimates  that  in  his  contest  with  Damon 
he  had  sung  and  played  together. 

An  mihi  cantando  victus  non  redderet  ille. 
Quern  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula,  caprum  i 


And  Menalcas,  speaking  of  the  same  cdntest,  joins  singing 
mid  playing, 
vox.  lu  m 
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Cantando  tii  ilium  ?  aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
Junctafuit? 

And  then  adds  to  tb«  same  efFect, 

Non  tu  in  triviis,  indoctei  solebas 


Strideiiti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen  ? 

where  the  pipe  and  the  verse  occur  united  again^  and  he 
sneers  at  his  playing  as  well  as  his  compbsition.  I  conceive 
that  the  Amceba^a  which  follows  in  that  Eclogue  between 
these  two  antagonists,  was  sung  by  them  to  the  pipe;  for 
Damcetas  upon  this  sneer  impnediately  challenges  Menalcas, 
and  consequently  intended  to  dispute  the  prize  with  him  in 
both  respects. 

Eel.  V.  Mopsus  was  excellent  at  piping,  Menalcas  at 
sinking;  hot  it  does  not  follow  that  the  first  did  not  sing, 
and  the  other  did  iK)i  play ;  all  that  can  be  said,  is  that 
Mopsus  was  not  so  good  at  singing,  as  be  was  at  playing; 
nor  Menalcas  so  good  at  playing,  as  he  was  at  singing.  This 
I  say  is  all  that  is  iuteuded  by  the  two  first  lines  of  this 
Eclogue.  » 

Cur  non,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, 
Tu  calamos  mflare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus,  &c, 

for  Menalcas  expressly  calls  upon  Mopsus  for  a  song: 

In^^pe,  Mopse,  prior;  si  quos  aut  Phyllidis  jgnes, 
Aut  Alconis  habes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codri. 

and  Mopsus  answers, 

Immo  Jia^c,  in  viridi  nuper  qua;  coitice  fagi 
.   Carmina  descripsi,  et  modulans  alterna  notavi, 
Experiar. 

And  then  follows  the  monody  upon  Daphnis.    Mopsus 
both  sung  and  played,  for  Menalcas  says  at  tlie  conclusioa ' 
of  his  performance. 

Talc  tuum  carmen  nobis,  (]ivine  poeta, 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  grimine 

Nee  caiamis  solum  aequiparas,  sed  voce  magistrum» 

The  fact  I  think  is  clear;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  blow 
and  sing.atcbe  same  time,  the  quc&tioQ  arises,  whethor  the 
voice  went  first,  or  the  tune  ?  It  is  certainly  most  natural  that 
thq  ^rain  bhould  be  played  first,  but  I  koow  of  no  positive 
authority  fur  it.  Hovvever^I  shall  content  my  self  with  ^nkisiif 
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9Q»  till  I  see  some  proof  of  the  *  contrary.  Some,  fieihaps^ 
■nay  fancy,  that  iho  words  were  not  adapted  to  the  Mioe^  bttt 
that  the  music  caoie  in  indepeodeotly,  by  way  of  interludey 
between  every  vfiM)  or  ewy  distigb,  t^.  but  the  woidt  is 
the  ¥th  £cl. 

Imnio  bffiCi  in  viridi  nuper  qviSB  eortice  fiBLgi 
Carmina  descripsi,  et  modaUiDS  altema  notayi^ 
Eaperiai 


and  those  others  in  the  ixtb,  45. 

— Numeros  meminiy  si  verba  tenerem-— 

shew  evidenliy,  that  the  words  were  modulated  to  a  tune ; 
were  $eiy  and  that  the  music  was  not  interposed  only  at  9er« 
tain  breaks,  or  at  the  ends  of  the  stanza. 

)  am»  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
J753,  SuppL  Paul  Gemstege, 

Mr.  Urb4K» 

IN  your  last  Supplement,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gemsege  has 
started  a  difficuli;y  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  where  the  shep'* 
herds  are  described  as  piping  and  singing  at  the  same  time* 
If  their  pipes  were  blown  with  the  mouth,  as  Menalcas  in  the 
third  Eclogae  seems  to  intimate,  they  could  not  possibly  sing 
and  play  with  the  s^me  breath :  therefore  I  am  otopitiion  that 
in  sach  a  qase  they  first  played  over  the  tune,  and  then 
sun; 
sop 

singing  is  very  common  with  the  pipers 
country  wakes,  &c.  who  might  perhaps  originally  borroiv  the 
custom  from  the  Romans,  dunng  their  residence  in  Britain. 

But  Mr.  Gemsege  observes,  that  the  Syrinx,  which  waa 
the  usual  instrument  of  the  shepherds,  was  not  a  fingid 
pipe,  but  a  compound  one  which  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
single  pipes,  and  sometimes  more,  all  fastened  together; 
and  Corydon,  in  the  second  Eclogue,  says,  that  Pan  first 
taaght  to  join  several  reeds  together  with  wax;  or,  as  Dry« 
den  has  translated  it — '^Pan  taughtto  join  with  wax  unequal 
reeds,* — or  reeds  of  different  tones.  From  whence  I  con- 
jecture, that  the  Syrinx  was  an  instrument  somewhat  like 
the  bagpipe,  and  was  blown  with  bellows,  or  something  of 
that  kind ;  if  so,  the  music  might  easily  accompany  the  song^ 
and  the  same  person  perform  both  t^>g^Vber. 

£2 
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.  And  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  compound  pipe,, 
or  Syrinx  of  the  Roman  shepherds^  was  the  original  of,  or 
gave  birth  to,  the  bagpipe  amongst  the  Britons.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  the  bagpipe  continues  to 
be  the  favourite  music  of  the  country  people  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  particularly  in  Scotland,  to  this  day, 

I.  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1754,  Feb.  Sylvius. 

Mr,  Urban, 

I  CAN  readily  agree  with  Sylvius,  that  the  Syrinx  might 
give  occasion, to  the  bagpipe,  by  leading  the  way  to  its 
invention ;  for  it  was  certainly  very  natural,  both  for  ease 
in  playing,  and  for  the  saving  of  breath,  and  even  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  performer's  lungs,  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod of  conveying  wind  to  the  several  pipes  by  means  of 
bellows.  This  was  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, that  the  ancients,  I  think,  could  not  well  miss  it  And 
from  thence  afterwards  gradually  arose  that  capital  instru- 
ment, the  organ.  But  I  doubt  the  bagpipe,  thoug^h  it  be 
unquestionably  an  ofd  instrument,  since,  m  the  opinion  of 
Salmasius,  it  is  alluded  to  in  these  verses, 

Copa  Syrissa  caput  Graia  redimita  mitella, 
Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus, 

Ebria  famosa  sal  tat  lasciva  tabella, 
Ad  cubitum  raucos  excutiens  calamos, 

yet  did  not  rise  so  high  in  antiquity  as  these  Virgilian  shep- 
herds, and  consequently  that  the  Syrinx  was  not  played 
by  them  like  a  bagpipe,  whatever  it  might  be  in  after 
times.  Nay,  I  think  it  may  be  proved  to  demonstration^ 
that  they  used  their  mouths  in  performing  on  this  instru- 
nient,  for  Corydon  in  the  2d  Eclogue,  immediately  after 
speaking  of  the  invention  of  the  Syrinx  by  Pan,  and  the  per-* 
{ormances  of , that  god ; 

Mecum  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 
Pan  primus  caUmos  cera  conjungere  plures 
Instituit:  Pan  curat  oves,  oviumque  magistros, 

subjoins, 

N<?c  te  pcenitcat  calamo  trivisse  labellum. 
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where  Dry  den  givesj^ 

Nor  scorn  the  pipe, ,  8cc. 

which  affords  indeed  the  sense  or  import  of  the  passage^  but 
does  by  no  means  satisfy  the  learned  antiquary^  who  is  ex- 
pressly taught  in  this  place  that  the  Syrinx  was  played  with 
the  month ;  it  may  therefore  be  rather  translated^ 

Then  blush  not  thou  with  reeds  to  wear  thy  lip. 

To  all  which  I  beg  leave  to  add^  that  Pol^phemus's  pioe 
was  a  Syrinx,- and  is  described  as  such  by  Ovia.  Metamorph. 
jriii.  784.  and  he  was  wont  to  carry  it  hung  to  his  neck  by  a 
string ;  for  so  Virgil^  speaking  of  this  monster^  says, 


Ea  sola  vol  uptas. 


Solamenque  mali ;  de  collo  fistula  pendet 

Mvk.  ill  660, 

where  Dryden  has  it. 

His  pondVous  whistle  from  his  neck  descends. 

I  suppose  he  means  deptndi ;  but  however  this  be^  this  way 
of  wearing  the  pipe  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  method 
of  carrying  a  bagpipe,  which  I  really  believe  was  not  in- 
vented so  early,  at  least  was  not  played  on,  either  by  the 
Sicilian,  the  Arcadian,  or  the  Maronian  shepherds ;  but  to 
crown  all,  there  is  a  figure  in  Montfaucon,  B.  iii.  p.  t7l, 
playing  on  the  Syrinx,  and  he  evidently  puts  it  to  his 
mouth.  But  though  I  do  not  concur  with  Sylvius  in  his 
opinion,  I  am  obliged  to  him  nevertheless  for  his  attempt 
to  explain  this  matter,  as  indeed  I  shall  be  to  any  gen- 
tleman that  will  give  us  his  thoughts  on  the  difficulty  I 
proposed. 

Yours,  &c 
1754,  ^riL  PAut  Gbmseos. 
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IX,  On  tbc  EiKOM  Basiliub. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  gentlemftQ,  who  writies  his  tboughtt  upon  that  odd 
Greek  v^rse  in  the  tide  page  of  Eikoa  Basilik^^ 

enconrages  atiy  one  who  does  not  approve  hia  solution  to 
jexliibit  one  more  natural  and  ratiooa].  Such  an  one  I  think 
may  be  found  in  a  translation  more  literal^  ^'  Christ  did  no 
UTong  to  the  city,  or  state,  neither  did  Charles." 

To  shew  how  natural  a  sense  this  is^  let  it  only  be  ob« 
served  that  one  of  the  reproadies  east  upon  our  Sationr^  wasj 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  civil  interests  of  his  country. 
*^  If  we  let  him  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him;  and  the 
Romans  shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation, 
John  xi.  48.  -  If  thou  let  this  man  go^  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend.  John  xix.  12."  So  it  was  aUeged  against  Charles  the 
Firsts  that  his  intention  was  to  govern  without  parliaftientj  to 
make  orders  of  council  equally  obligatory  with  statute  laws^ 
to  raise  money  without  the  help  of  parliamet)tSj  by  loans^ 
writs  for  ship  money,  and  other  illegal  methods.  Now^  says 
bis  advocate  in  this  line,  *^  as  the  censure  of  our  Saviour 
was  unjust,  so  was  that  of  the  king.''  And  it  may  be  remarked 
]tk  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  that  since  the  Hestoration 
many  have  taken  pains  to  draw  a  parallel  between  them,  ia 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  maligni^  of  their  ene<* 
)nies,  and  their  own  meekness  and  patience. 

Let  me  he  permitted  to  add  upon  this  occasion,  that,  in  the 
year  l6d6,  when  the  Earl  of  Anglesev's  books  were  selling 
oy  auction,  this  hook  presented  itself  among  others;  the 
bidders  being  cold,  the  company  had  time  to  turn  over  the 
leaves;  and  there  they  ibuod  a  declaration  under  his  lord* 
ship's  own  hand,  that  Kinff  Charles  the  Second  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  hoth  insured  ^tm  that  it  was  not  of  the  king's 
pwm  ooaipiling,  but  made  by  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  £^n. 
This  made  a  noise;  and  Dr.  Walker  being  questioned  about 
it,  as  known  to  be  very  intimate  with  Uauden,  he  owned 
that  the  bishop  had  imparted  to  him  the  plan  in  the  begin- 
Ing,  and  .several  chapters  actually  composed ;  and  that  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  disapproved  the  imposing  in  such  n 
manner  on  the  public.  If  any  doubt  yet  remains  with  the 
leader,  I  am  to  add  that  one  North,  a  merchant  of  London^ 
^  Qiau  of  good  credit,  married  the  bishop's  son's  lady's  sjsteri 
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and  after  yoon^  Gauden's  death  his  papers  came  into  North^s 
handsj  being  his  brother-in-law.  There  be  fuond  ooe  packet 
relating  entirely  to  Eikon  Basilik^,  Gotitaining  among  other 
things^  original  letters,  and  a  narrative  written  by  Dr.  Gau* 
den^s  own  wife.  Shall  1  add  by  way  of  cooitnaation,  that  if 
I  remember  right  (for  I  have  not  the  book  by  me)  hiahop 
Bomet,  in  the  History  of  his  Life  and  Times^  tcUa  oa,  that 
as  he  had  once  an  occasion  to  quote  Eihon  Basiiiii^j  when  in 
eonference  with  Kin^  Charie?  the  Second,  and  the  Duke  of 
Yorkj  they  both  declared  that  their  father  never  wrote  that 
book,  but  that  it  was  written  by  Gaodeo^  whom  they  reward*- 
ed  with  a  bishoprick. 

I  Bxn,  youni>  fcc. 
Somerset,  March  5,  1754.  P. 

N.B«  The  reader  is  referred  to  Toland's  and  Ilichardson*9 
Life  of  Milton^  and  Bay le's  General  Dictionary. 

£We  have  published  the  foregohig  letter  prineipally  be- 
cause it  has  contracted  into  a  very  small  space^  tne  whole 
force  of  whatever  can  be  prodncea  to  prove  that  tiie  Eikon 
Basilik^,  was  not  written  by  Xing  Charles  I.  As  the  ques- 
tion has  been  lately  revive(i>  we  wish  that  some  of  our  cor^ 
respondents  would  contract  the  arguments,  on  the  other  sid^i 
into  the  same  compass.] 

1754,  March. 

Mr.  Uabav,        , 

^  I  HAVE  ehdeavoured  to  answer  your  correspondent  who 
mgns  P.  within  the  compass  yon  prescribed,  and  am# 

Sir,  yours,  8tc. 

X. 

As  there  can  be  no  connection  between  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  line  prefixed  to  the  Eikon  Basilikd,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  piece^  I  shall  only  insert  Dr.  Sooth's  opioioii  of 
the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  between  Christ  and 
King  Charles,  and  hastily  condemned,  not  as  indeoentonly^ 
but  blasphemous.  ''  Is  tt  blasphemy  to  compare  the  king 
to  Christ  in  that  respect^  in  which  Christ  was  Biade  like  him  i 
or  can  he  be  like  us  in  all  things,  and  we  not  like  him  ?  Jjjij^r** 
tainly  there  was  something  in  that  providence  which  s<f|[tag 
ago  appointed  the  chapter  of  our  Saviour's  passion  to  be 
read  on  the  day  of  the  king's ;  and,  I  am  sur^,  the  resem* 
blance  is  so*  near,  that  had  he  lived  before  him^  he  might 
have  been  a  type  of  hrai/* 

B4 
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To  the  declaration  siened  by  Lord  Anglesey,  that  CharW 
11.  and  the  Duke  of  Yprk  assured  him  tbeEikon  Basilik^  was 
not  the  king's,  may  be  opposed^  the  public  testimony  of  both 
Charles  II.  and  James  I|.  to  the  contrary,  under  the  great  seal, 
in  their  patent  to  Mr.  Royston,  for  printing  all  the  works  of 
Cbarlesl.  and  this  surely  deserves  greater  credit  than  a  pri- 
vate memorandum  unattested,  purporting  it  to  be  written 
with  a  view  that  it  could  not  answer.  I  assert  this,  says 
Lord  Anglesey,  to  undeceive  others :  but  if  his  intention 
had  been  to  undeceive  others,  why  did  he  leave  his  declara- 
tion in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  on  a  single  leaf  that  might 
be  obliterated  or  torn  out ;  where  indeed  it  was  known  to. 
exist  but  by  accident,  the  slow  sale  of  the  book  affording 
time  to  the  company  to  turn  over  the  leaves  f  why  did  he 
not  authenticate  his  declaration  by  proper  witnesses,  and 
publish  it  to  the  world,  or  leave  it  in  some  trusty  hand,  with 
a  charge  to  pubhsh  it  at  some  more  convenient  season  ? 

As  to  Gauden's  pretensions  to  this  book,  they  are  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  supposing  them  to  be  ill  founded.  After 
the  death  of  Dn  Bryan  l)uppa,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Gauden,  presuming  on  the  favour  of  some  persons  at  court, 
solicited,  with  great  eagerness,  for  the  vacant  see,  though 
\ie  had  openly  abjured  the  whole  episcopal  order,  and  was 
said  to  have  advised  King  Charles  U.  by  letter,  to  suppress 
It  in  Scotland  :  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  this  i^vour,  he  is 
said  to  have  whispered  among  his  friends,  and  attempted, 
without  witness  or  credit,  to  persuade  the  king,  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  that  their  father  was  obliged 
to  him  for  the  credit  which  he  derived  from  the  Ekion  Basi« 
lik^.  But  this  was  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Charles  L 
nor  was  any  p^rspn  tb^n  living,  who  could  give  evidence 
concerning  the  book. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  Dr.  Walker,  at  the  age  of  70, 
and  40  years  after  the  king'  death,  appeared  in  defence  of 
this  fiction ;  but  must  Walker^s  evidence,  in  favour  of  Gau*- 
den,  be  deemed  indisputable,  as  thr  letter  writer  insinuates, 
merely  because  Gauden  was  bis  preceptor,  and  afterwards 
his  intimate  f  this  surely  is  rather  a  reason  why  it  ought  to  be 
suspected.  Besides  Walker's  evidence  is  defective,  'and  ii| 
some  instances  scarcely  copsist^nt,  for  though  be  says  Dr. 
Gauden  shewed  him  the  plaq,  and  several  chapters  actually 
composed,  yet  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  i|i  the  doctor's 
hana;  and  he  afterwards  oppresses  himself  doubtfully, 
whether  be  read  anv  part  of  the  manuscripts,  or  only  saw  it 
with  the  title  pf  the  chapters,  though  surely,  if  Gauden 
phewed  him  some  part  actually  composedi  as  his  own  work| 
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be  could  not  have  mortified  him  with  such  coldness  and 
want  of  curiosity  as  not  to  read  it:  besides,  for  what. other 
purpose  'was  it  shewn  ?  and  how  could  Walker  be  supposed 
to  live  at  this  time  in  the  house  with  Gauden,  and  know  so 
much,  without  knowing  more  ? 

As  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  North  and  Mrs.  Gauden,  it  can 
stand  for  little,  if  the  following  positive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  book,  be  considered. 

M.  de  la  Pla,  minister  of  Finchingfield,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Goodally  informs  him,  that  William  Allen,  a  man  of  repute 
and  veracity^  who  bad  been  many  years  a  servant  to  Gauden, 
declared,  that  Gauden  told  him  he  had  borrowed  the  book, 
and  that  being  obliged  to  return  it  in  a  certain  time,  he  sate 
up  iu  his  chamber  one  whole  night  to  transcribe  it,  Allen 
himself  sitting  up  with  him,  to  mak^  up  his  fire  and  snuff 
bis  candles. 

It  is  also  recorded  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  was  per* 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  bis  own  times, 
that  these  meditations  had  been  begun  by  his  Majesty  at 
Oxford,  long  before  he  went  thence  to  the  Scots,  under  the 
title  of  Suspiria  Regalia;  and  that  the  manuscript  itself,  writ^ 
ten  in  the  kmg's  own  band,  being  lost  at  Naseby,  was  restored 
to  him  at  Hampton  Couit,  by  Major  Huntington,  who  had 
obtained  it  from  Fairfax.    Inat  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  who 
waited  on  his  Majesty  in  his  bed  chamber,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  William  Livet,  a  page  of  the  back  stairs,  frc« 
quently  saw  it  there,  read  several  parts  of  it,  and  saw  the 
king  divers  times  writing  farther  on  in  that  very  copy  which 
Bishop  Duupa,  by  his  Imjesty's  direction,  sent  to  Mr.  Koy- 
^ton,  a  bookseller,  at  the  Angel  in  Ivy  Lane,  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1648,  who  made  such  expedition,  that  the  im- 
pression was  finished  before  the  30th  of  January,  on  which 
nis  Majesty  died*    lastly,'  it  is  improbable,  that  if  tbis  book 
bad  been  the  work  of  Gauden,  King  Charles  II.  would  have 
expressed  himself  with  so  little  esteem  and  affection,  when 
be  heard  of  his  death;  ^'  I  doubt  not,''  said  he,  ^'  it  will  ba 
easy  to  find  a  more  worthy  person  to  fill  his  place. '^ 

For  a  further  account  and  confirmation  of  these  facts,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  vindication  of  King  Charles  against 
An^lesey^s  Memorandum.  4to.  1711.  An  Appendix  to  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Barwick.  Dr.  Hollingsworth  s  Defence  of 
Eikon  Basilike,  2  parts,  4to.  1692.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  Lon^ 
^.D.  4to.  1693.    And  Dugdale's  Short  View* 
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X.  New  method  of  modelliog  the  Tenses  of  Verbfw 

Mr.  Urban, 

Men  of  polite  learning  have  long  complained,  that  Latin 
written  by  moderns,  of  whatever  skill  in  the  languaepe,  has 
something  in  it  unlike  that  of  the  purest  classics.  This  has 
generally  been  resolved,  like  taste,  into  the  French  JVw^^fe/i 
^wi;  or  attributed  to  the  awkwardness  of  imitation.  But 
certainly  a  defect  that  is  universal  must  be  in  essentials.  It 
may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  it  may 
not,  in  a  great  measure,  if  r\ot  entirely,  be  owing  to  the 
use  of  wrong  tenses  in  verbs ;  an  error  produced  by  defects 
in  that  case,  common  to  all  grammars  ever  yet  puBiisbed  in 
our  own  or  any  other  nation. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  I  was  appointed  master 
of  a  free  grammar  school,  when^  tliough  the  classics  had 
been  the  principal  study  of  my  life,  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  true  analysis  of  their 
language,  in  order  to  discharge  that  trust  with  fidelity.  For 
initiating  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  I  made  use  of 
Lilly,  as  revised  by  Ward :  which,  in  perspicuity  and  regular 
disposition,  far  exceeds  any  compend  of  the  art,  I  have 
been  able  to  procure.  But  as  this,  as  well  as  others,  has  its 
errors  and  deficiencies,  I  took  the  pains  to  collect,  from  the 
best  writers  on  that  subject,  such  remarks,  for  the  use  of 
my  upper  school,  as  I  hoped,  would,  in  some  degree,  per- 
fect that  grammar,  make  my  youth  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  ot  the  science,  and  put  it  in  their  power  always  to 
avoid  a  grammatical  error.  In  the  execution  of  this  desi&p^ 
I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  new.  modelling  nie 
tenses  of  the  verbs;  or  rather  indeed  of  restoring  them  to 
their  most  ancient  form,  that  of  Varro.  From  Munich,  how 
ail  the  grammarians  in  general  came  to  vary,  (in  a  case  so 
plain,  and  supported  by  such  authority)  is  to  me  matter  of 
astonishment.  The  world  has  seen  how  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  Homer  by  Dr.  Clark's  revival  of  this  form  in  the 
Greek ;  and  why  may  not  as  much  be  done  by  it  for  the 
Latin? 

This  disposition  of  matter  in  Lilly,  as  I  before  observed, 
is  extremely  proper;  and  therefore,  to  make  the  formation 
of  verbs  easier  to  childhood,  he  begins  with  the  present 
tense.  But  as  youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  capable  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  must  have  learnt  the  formation 
long  before  ^  I  there  reduce  time  to  its  natural  order,  ilie past. 
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the  present  J  and  the  future;  esuch  of  which  being  conceived, 
as  respecting  the  action  or  passion  perfect  or  imperfect,  con* 
stitutes  two  separate  tenses  or  times.  To  espiain  this  more 
fully,  I  shall  subjoin  a  paradigm. 

Modi  Indicativi 

Pneteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  prasteritum  rei  imperfecttei  (PrsBter-imperfoct.) 
Amabam,  as,  at ;  &c.  I  did  tovef  or  was  loving. 

Tempus  prseteritum  rei  perfectie,  (Pneter-perfect.) 
Ama?eramy  as,  at ;  &c.  I  had  loved  or  been  Icviftg. 

Pnesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  preesens  rei  imperfectie,  (Present^imperfect.) 
Amo,  as,  at;  &c.  I  tove^  or  a7n  loving. 

Tempus  prsssens  rei  perfecta,  (Present-perfect) 
Amayi,  isti,  it ;  &a  I  have  loved,  or  been  lovir^. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futnrum  rei  imperfects,  (Future-imperfect.) 
Ainabo,  bis,  bit;  &c.  I  shall  or  will  love,  or  be  loving* 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfects,  (Future-perfect) 
Amavero,  ris,  rit;  &c.  I  shall  have  hved^  or  been  loving. 

To  such  as  ask  my  reasons  for  preferring  this  distribiitioa 
of  tenses,  1  answer,  1st  That  it  is  both  a  natural,  regular, 
a.nd  easy  one ;  and  what  I  am  persuaded  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  from  observations  on  the  usage  of  good  authors^ 
will  find  to  be  iust  2dly.  Let  them  please  to  consider^ 
whether  the  judgment  of  Varro  and  Or.  Clark,  be  not,  ia 
this  case,  equal,  not  to  say  superior,  to  that  of  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  Msides.  And,  8dly.  Wli^eiher  th^ 
four  defective  peris  fcmpi,  memini,  novi,  and  odijj  which,  un« 
der  the  perfect  form,  retain  also  the  sense  of  the  imperfect. 
amount  not  \q  a  demonstration,  that  it  is  right  To  iaacanoc 
\n  one : 

IMoDi  Indicativi 

Prcteritum  primum  et  secunduiii. 
Tempus  prssterittim  rei  imperfeclv  et  perfects* 
Noveram,  as,  at ;  &c.  I  did  knew,  and  I  hid  kmwn^ 

PrMens  piimum  et  necundum. 
Tempus  pnesens  rei  imperfects  et  perfects, 
}^ovi|  i^i  it;  &c.  I  knaw^  and  I  hvoe  known. 
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Futurum  primuai  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfectaB  et  perfectn: 
Novero,  ris,  rit;  &c.  I  shall  know,  and  have  known. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  true  state  of  the  temes 
would,  I  bdieve,  prevent  the  affixing  wrong  ideas  of  time 
in  Latin  compositions;  a  fault  very  much  fallen  into  by  mo- 
derns. It  would  also  supersede  several  frivolous  and  false 
ruks  of  graminar;  such  as,  that  Conjunctions  join  the  same 
mood  but  different  tenses.  For,  not  to  say  (what  however  is 
true)  that  the  business  oi  conjunctions  is  not  to  join  together 
either  moodsy  temes  or  indeed  single  wordsy  but  sentences  or 
clauses  of  sentences^  those  different  tenses  as  the  grammarians 
call  them,  are  in  reality  the  same.  Witness  that  Reservedly 
admired  passage  of  Virgil : 

Exiit  ad  coslum  ramis  foelicibus  arboa 
Miraturgue  novas  frondes;  &c. 

where  any  man,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  that  exiit  and 
miratur  are  both  of  the  present  tense :  and  that  the  former 
must  be  Englished  is  gone,  not  was  goM;  for  so  it  must  have 
been  exicrat. 

But  to  proceed ;  to  the  imperative  mood  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  add  three  new  tenses;  sl  present^perfect^  ^Juture^itn* 
perfect,  common  to  this  mood,  with  the  indicative;  and  ajTu- 
ture^perfect,  common  to  all  the  moods,  except  the  infinitive^ 

Modi  Imperativi 

Prassens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  prassens  rei  imperfects,  (Present-imperfect.) 
Ama^  ato ;  et,  ato ;  &c.  love  thou,  or  be  thou  loving. 

Tempus  prsDsens  rei  perfects,  (Present-perfect.) 
Amaveris,  rit;-  &c.  have  thou  lo^ed,  or  been  loving. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfects,  (Future-imperfect.) 
Amabis,  bit ;  &c.  Love  thou  hereafter,  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfectse,  (Future-perfect.) 
Amaveris,  rit ;  &c.  Have  thou  loved  hereafter,  or  been  loving. 

Let  Oderint,  dujn  metuant;  et  adolescentes  meminerint 
pudiciti€s,  out  of  Tully,  suffice  as  examples  of  the  present^ 
perfect  of  this  mood ;  where  the  defective  verbs,  as  has  been 
already  observed  under  the  form  of  the  perfect,  include 
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the  sense  also  of  the  imperfect.  Examples  of  i\ie  first  fu" 
ture  of  this  mood  occur  so  frequently,  that  it  is  needless  to 
cite  any;  however,  take  this  out  of  0?id — Gradere  et  scita- 
here  ab  ipso.  Met.  Lib.  I.  v.  775,  where  Dr.  Friend  and 
other  editorsy  aware  of  the  difficulty,  but  not  knowing  what 
to.  make  of  it,  have  put  a  colon  stop,  as  a  fence,  to  separate 
tliese  two  different  tnoodSf  as  they  thought  them,  and  to 
counterbalance  the  force  of  the  copulative. 
Of  the  kUter future  take  tliis  example  out  of  Terence^ 


•Nee  ta  e&  caus&  minueris 


HsBc  quae  facis,  ne  is  suam  mutet  sententiam. 
»  And.  Act.  11.  Sc.  IIL 

where  the  common  resolution  by  fac  and  ut  is  a  ver^  harsh 
one,  and,  in  my  opinion,  much  better  resolved  this  way; 
especially  as,  in  all  like  cases,  it  must  be  rendered  into  oiher 
laiiguages  by  the  imperative. 

Before  I  finish  with  this  mood,  I  should  be  glad,  if  such  as 
are  studious  of  grammatical  perfection,  would,  in  their  read- 
ing of  classics  of  the  best  note,  observe,  whether  the  two 
dtfectioeverhSfSalvebis^tiAvalebisy  ever  occur  in  the  indicative 
sense.  That  they  are  of  the  first  future  of  the  imperative^ 
above  described,  numbers  of  instances  may  be  produced ; 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  was  not  through  ignorance,  as 
this  tense  belonged  also  to  the  imperative^  that  the  compilers 
of  grammar  have  referred  them  to  the  indicative. 

In  the  optative^  potential,  and  subjunctive  moods,  the  same 
ratio  of  teJises  ohiains^  as  in  the  indicative  i  only.it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  present  and  future  ar^  the  same  both  ia 
the  perfect  and  impetfcct.    For  instance, 

>foDi  Optativi,  Potentialis,  et  Subjunctivi, 

Preeteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  prceteritum  rei  imperfectae,  (Prffiter-imperfect.) 
Amarero,  res,  ret,  &c.  I  might,  could,  &c.  lovej  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  ptateritiim  rei  perfect©,  (Praeter-perfect.) 
Amavissem,  ses,  set^  &c.  I  might,  could,  &c.  have  lovedj  or 
been  loving. 

Prssens  et  futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  prssens  et  futurum  rei  imperfects,  (Present  and 

future-imperfect.) 
Amem,  es,  et,  8cc.  I  may,  &c.  or  shall  love,  or  be  loving. 
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Tempus  {Nrsssens  et  futurum  ret  perfectae^  (Present  and 

future-perfect) 

Im 

AmaTer — ris^  rit^  &c.  I  may^  should,  &c.  or  shall  have  linedf 

o 

or  been  Uwing, 

But  in  the  in&iitwe  mood^  the  past  and  present  are  the 
same,  both  in  the  imperfect  and  perfect i  and  ihG/uture  dis-* 
tin<;t;  as^ 

Modi  iNFiNmvi 

Prieteritum  et  pncsens  primum  et  secundum.  * 

Tenpus  prsBteritum  et  prsBsens  rei  imperfecta?,  (Pra;ter  and 

presentoimperfect.) 
Me»  te,  ilium;  no8,  vos,  illos;  amare:  That  I  was,  or  am 
loving. 

Tempus  praeteritum  et  praesens  rei  perfectae,  (Praeter  and 

present-perfect.) 
Me,  te,'  ilium,  &c.  amavisse;   That  have,   or  hud  been 
loving. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfecta^i  (Future-imperfect.) 
Me,  te,  ilium,  &c«  amaturum  esse;  That  I  am  about  to  be 
loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfectae,  (Future-perfect.) 
Me,  te,  ilium,  &c.  amaturum  fuisse;  That  I  was  about  to  be 
loving. 

This  is  the  form  to  which  I  reduce Jbe  active  voice;  and 
the  passive  follows  in  like  manner;  only  with  some  neces- 
sary alterations  in  those  tenses,  which  are  made  up  of  the 
participle  and  auxiliary  verb.  Where  the  first  form  both  of 
the  past  and  present,  by  including  both  the  impofect  and  per^ 
feet  sense,  afFprds  the  same  argument  of  the  right  distribution 
of  tenses,  in  the  above  Paradigm,  with  the  four  defective 
verbs,  before-mentioned;  thus : 

Praeteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  prceteritum  rei  imperfectae  et  perfects),  (Praeter? 

imperfect  and  perfect) 
Amatus  eram,  ras,  &c.  I  was,  &c.  had  been,  loved. 

Prsesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  preesens  rei   imperfectse  et  perfectae,    (Present^ 

imperfect  and  perfect.) 
Amatus  sum,  cs,  &c.  1  am,  or  have  been  loved ; 
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wliereas  the  latter  form  amaius/ueram^  and  amattis /ui,  tee* 
signify  the  thing  without  the  least  mixture  of  the  imperfect^ 
though  in  all  grammars  they  are  put  down  with  the  former^ 
as  eauivalent. 

I  Rliall  now  only  beg  leave  to  add  one  caution  to  my  fallow- 
labourers,  to  the  youth  of  the  universities,  and  to  the  studious 
in  the  dead  languages  (for  whose  service  I  have  communi- 
cated my  thoughts,  and  to  whose  judgment  I  submit  them), 
that  in  their  trial  of  what  I  liave  advanced,  they  be  aware, 
that  the  true  time  of  an  actimi  or  paisum^  is,  in  some  cases, 
exceedingly  hard  to  determine  exactly.  That  the  transi- 
tion between  conliguous  tenses^  and  between  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  state  of  the  same  tense^  is  nearly  like  that  of  light 
and  shade,  in  painting.  For  instance,  it  is  often  the  same 
thing,  whether  you  make  use  of  the  perfect  or  prater-imper^ 
feet  tense  of  the  grammars.    The  difference  between  tinke 

Cesent  in  its  perfect  state j  and  time  past  in  its  imperfect  state ^ 
»ng  almost  imperceptible.  But  the  mistake  hitherto  has 
been  in  taking  the  perfect  tense  of  the  ^ammars  to  >>e  the 
more  perfect  time  of  the  two ;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only 
the  present-perfcct^  and  the  other  as  it  is  rightly  termed,  the 
pntter^imperfect.  So  jusseratj  dixeraty  finieraty  &c.  when 
they  occur,  after  some  speech  in  authors ;  though  they  are 
used  in  the  form  of  the  pneter-perfect,  yet  may  best  be 
turned  into  English  by  the  Aorist  or  Indefinite^  viz.  he  ordered^ 
he  spoke,  he  etmed;  which  is  the  sense  of  the  prater*irnperfcct. 
For  the  Latins  being  without  AorisiSj  make  use  of  this  tense 
and  the  prater*perfect  of  the  grammars  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  added,  to  the  active  voice,  x.\\e  passive  sien,  with  the 
English  participle  in  t7fg,  for  the  assistance  of  ushers;  to 
whom  I  should  by  all  means  recommend  the  practice  of  ac* 
customing  their  youth  som.etimes  to  write  the  verbs  in  that 
form  which  will  obviate  a  very  conunon  mistake,  namely, 
its  being  taken  by  them  for  the  passive  voice. 

The  torm  of  the  infinkice  mood  is  altered,  and  the  acctisa* 
tioe  case  put  before  it,  to  show,  that,  like  an  impersonal,  it  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  all  the  persons,  by  the  addition 
of  the  personal  pronoun. 

Thus  much  of  my  grammatical  collection  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  offer  to  the  public,  hoping  it  may  be  of 
general  use.  With  the  rest  I  nave  resolved  not  to  trouble 
u,  as  being  not  all  my  own,  but  collected  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  authors.  By  the  channel  of  your  Magazine  it  will 
be  far  ditfus^ ;  and  to  such  as  are  wedded  for  life  to  old 
forms,  cost  no  more  than  the  trouble  of  reading.    And  my 
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design  will  be  fully  answered,  if  it  either  contribntes  aatis^ 
i'actorily  to  the  clearing  up  ihis  most  intricate  and  nice  part  *  ' 
of  grammar ;  or  excites  some  other  person,  of  more  pene- 
tration and  leisure,  to  do  it  better. 

I  am,  Sil^,  yours,  &a 

Jshford^  in  Kent,  April  2.  S*  Barrett. 

1754,  ApriL 
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XL  Proverbial  paying  explained* 

Mr.  Urban* 

•Dr.  fuller  died  while  he  was  writing  that  extensive 
work,  intitled,  the  History  of  the  Worthies  of  Englandy  for 
which  reason,  amongst  others,  that  book  is  not  so  complete 
as  one  could  wish.  In  some  counties  he  has  re^isterea  the 
proverbial  sayings  peculiar  to  them,  in  others  helias  omitted 
them,  and  yet  those  counties  no  doubt  afforded  some, 
though  the  doctor  could  not  recollect  them.  One  saying 
we  have  in  the  northern  parts,  omitted  by  him,  which  ia 
there  very  common,  but  perhaps  wants  some  explanation  ; 
it  is  this,  as  cunning  as  Crawdcr*  Now  a  crowd  is  *  a  fiddle,' 
and  a  crcnoder  is  ^  a  fiddler,'  both  which  words,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther, you  will  find  in  Dr.  Littleton's  Dictionary.  Hence 
Crowdero  is  the  fiddler  in  Hudibras.  Cant.  IL  But  why,  as 
cunning  as  Crowder?  I  answer,  we  have  two  senses  of 
the  word  cunnings  one  implying  craft  and  subtilty,  and  often 
in  an  ill  sense ;  anil  the  other  implying  art  and  skill,  and  al- 
ways in  a  good  one.  Hence  cviing  and  coning^  rcx^  from 
Anglo-Saxon  *  connan,'  scire.  Kijig  is  an  abbreviation  of 
ciningj  and  imports  prudens,  sciens^  or  the  knowit^  oney  the 
first  kings  or  monarchs  among  the  Saxons,  being  chosen 
into  their  office  (which  was  not  hereditary  then)  on  account 
of  their  greater  and  more  consummate  knowledge  in  the 
administration  of  aiFairs,  especially  the  military.  But  I 
observe  that  the  word  in  this  lattier  use,  was  very  commonly 
applied  to  skill  or  knowledge  in  music,  of  which  I  will  here 
produce  you  an  instance  or  two. 

1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  ^*  Seek  out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning 
player  upon  a  harp.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants,  provide 
me  now  a  man  that  can  play  weU^  and  bring  him  to  me. 
Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and  said,  behold,  1 
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bave  seeD  a  son  of  Jesse  the  BethUhemite^  that  is  cunning  ia 
playing,  &c. 

1  ChroD.  XXV.  7.  '^  So  the  nmpber  of  them,  with  their 
brethren  that  were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord, 
even  all  that  were  cunning^  was  two  hundred  four  seore  and 
eight.'' 

rs.  lviii<  5.    '*  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,   charming  ever  so  wisely/'      According  to   the 
margin,  '^  be  the  charmer  never  so  cunning;*^  whereupon  it 
.must   be  observed,  that  this  charming  of  serpents  here 
alluded  to,  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  music. 

Ps.  cxxxviL  5.  '^  If  I  forp;et  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  band  forget  her  cunnxng,^^  This  is  spoken  by  Kine 
David,  the  same  person,  who,  above  by  the  prophet  SamueH 
js  sty\eA,SL  cunning  player  on  the  harp^  and  by  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Johnson,  is  very  well  paraphrased  thus :-— ^^  If  I  do  not 
retain  my  natural  affection  for  thee,  O^ Jerusalem,  th^  city  of 
the  living  God,  and  the  divine  services  which  are  there  to 
be  performed;  if  I  forget  to  perform  my  part  in  those 
solemn  devotions,  let  my  hand  quite  lose  its  skill  ip  touching 
the  harp."  See  also  Bishop  Patrick.  In  all  these  passages 
the  substantive  means  skilly  and  the  adjective  skilful,  but 
particularly  in  the  science  of  music. 

To  come  then  to  the  point;  I  suppose  there  was  a  time 
formerly,  when  minstrels  were  so  scarce^  that  it  denoted 

{rreat  parts  and  great  application  to  be  able  to  play  on  a  vio- 
in  in  these  parts  at  least :  to  be  as  cunning  as  Crawdery  im- 
ported consequently  a  person  of  skill  and  abilities  ;  and  if 
ever  the  phrase  is  used  of  craft  and  artifice,  it  is  by  cata^ 
4:hrfsis,  or  an  abuse  of  speech,  as  happens  very  commonly 
in  language. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  8cc. 
1754,  May.  Paul  Gems£OE. 


Mr.  Urban, 

MR.  GEMSEGE  has  given  a  very  pretty  account  of  the 
saying  jIs  cwmuig  as  Crowder,  it  may  be  a  true  one;  but  the 
same  saying  in  th^  N.  W.  part  of  England,  (perhaps  not 
to  ancient  as  his)  came  from  the  following  story:  one 
Samuel  Crowder,  a  carrier,  was  desired  tq  bring  a  pound  of 
tobacco  for  a  neighbour;  accordingly  he  buys  the  tobacco^ 

voun.  p 
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tod  Mcbd  it  tip  in  tint  mouth  of  b  sacb  of  salt;  it  bdn^  vet 
weatner^  the  salt,  being  moist^  breaks  tbroogh  the  p&per 
in  whitih  the  tobocc6  wan  contained^  and  tiext  dsj,  when 
Crowder  and  his  wife  were  unpacking,  to  their  greatsurprise, 
^hey  found  the  tobacco  and  some  of  the  salt  mixed  together; 
his  wife  Marv  made  great  lamentations  to  have  so  much  to- 
bacco and  salt  spoiled,  which  must  certainly  be  paid  for  by 
theni;  but  Samuel,  wondering  at  his  wife's  simplicity,  told 
her  he  had  thought  of  a  method  of  separating  them  innnedi- 
'ately,  and  ordered  her  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water,  which  was 
done ;  he  then  emptied  the  tobacco  and  salt  into  the  water. 
'^  Now,**  says  he  to  his  wife,  "  there  is  a  quick  thought  of 
.mine,  rou  fool!  you  see  all  the  tobacco  swims  at  the  top^ 
•and  all  the  salt  falls  to  the  bottom/*  So  when  any  pefsoa 
'does  not  act  quite  so  smart  as  he  should^  he  is  said  to  he  as: 
cuitniuf  as  Cfox0der. 

Yoursy. 

BaiTANNICtI5«. 

1754j  June 


XIL  A  Proverbial  Saying  explained. 

Ma.  Urban, 

We  have  a  proverbial  saying  current  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  this  nation,  oF  which  the 
sense  is  generally  well  enough  understood,  but  the  reasoii' 
and  foundation  of  it  are  so  greatly  obscured  by  a  corrupt 
pronunciation,  that  I  presume  they  are  known  to  few. 
The  adage  meant  is,  to  turn  cat  P  thfpan,  of'  which  ev^ry 
one  knows  the  meaning,  and  probably  has  remarked  many 
examples  of  it;  but  there  being  no  connection  between  a  cai 
and  a  pan,  the  rise  of  the  phrase  is  very  intricate,  all  owing^ 
as  I  said  to  a  corruption  of  speech,  for  the  word  no  doubt 
is  cal€f  which  is  an  old  word  for  a  cake  -or  other  awnalcttc, 
which  being  usually  friedj  and  cons^uenlly  turned  in  th€ 
pan,  does  therefore  very  aptly  express  the  changing  of  sidea 
in  politic*  or  religion^  pr,  as  we  olhenvise  say,  the  turning 
W^  $  coat. 

I  will  now  produce  some  authorities  for  this  word ;  ofTer 
a  conjecture  concerning   its  etymon;  and   then  shew  by 
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ft  similar  instance  the  facility  and  probability  of  (he  gQrrup* 
tion. 

•  When  the  cowherd's  wife  upbraids  King  Alfred^in  Speedy 
for  kiting  the  cake  at  the  fare  burn,  the  author  observes^ 
«he  little  suspected  him  '*  to  be  the  man  that  had  beea 
served  with  far  more  delicate  cates.''  Speed^s  Hist.  p.  386. 
here  it  signifies  a  cake,  but  in  general  it  pieans  any  dainty 
or  delicacy^as  in  the  example  foUowing^  and  as  Dr.  Litiietoa 
well  notes  when  he  Latinizes  it  in  his  Dictionary  cibi  deli" 
catu  In  the  Moresco  feast  called  ji^horah.  Dr.  Lane.  Ad- 
dison tells<  us,  the  Moors  eat  nothing  but  *'  dates,  figs, 
parched  corn,  and  all  such  natural  cates  as  their  substance 
can  procure.'*'  Addison's  account  of  West  Barbary,  p.  214. 
In  Taylor's  Play,  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl;  Lishtfootsays 
of  Xing  Croesus  in  the  shades  below,  that  he  is  there. 

Feasting  with  Pluto  and  his  Proserpine 
Night  after  night  with  all  delicious  cates* 

DQd$ley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

'So  in  Heywood's  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  'Anne 
says, 

■  ■    ■  ■   for  from  this  sad  hour 
I  never  will  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  taste 
Of  any  cates  that  may  preserve  my  lif^« 

Ibid.  Vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

In  Lylie's  Euphnes,  Euphues  says, ''  be  not  dainty  mouthed, 
a  line  taste  noteth  the  fond  appetites  that  Venus  said  her 
Adonis  to  have,  whaseeinxr.  him  Uu  take  his  chief  delight  in 
costly  cates,"  &c.  Lylie's  Euphues,  p.  242.  Here  it  appa* 
rently  signifles  deUcactes,  aud  indeed  I. take  the  wdrd  to  be 
no  oiher  but  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  delicate^  for  the 
last  cited  author,  pr.  356,  uses  the  word  dcjii^at^  in  the  very 
same  sense,  when  he  saj^  of  the  English  ladies,/^  drinking  of 
•wine,  yet  moderately :  eating  of  deiicates,  yet  but  their  ears 
fell/'  and  perhaps  from  this  word  comes  to  cater  and  a  caterer, 
inrhieh  are  both  of  them  English,  and  not  French  terms. 

Now  thjat  this  is  the  true  original  of  this  saying  is  very 
clear  from  a  similar  corruption  in  the  word  salt-cat^  A  salt^ 
tat  is  a  cake  well  impregnated  with  brine,  and  laid  in  a 
-pigeon-house,  in  order  to  tempt  and  entice  the  birds,  who 
«re  exceedingly  fk>nd  of  it;  and  cat  is  here  used  for  cate,  in 
the  sen^  of  a  cnXrr^just  as  it  is  in  this  proverbial  saying  which 
we  are  now  explaining. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  8cc. 

1754,  Feb.  Paul  Gemsegb. 
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^9  ProverB  txplaifui^. 

Mr.  Urbait, 

,  I  REMEMBER  lo  hare  said  in  Feb.  Magazine^  "  perhaps 
from  this  word  caie  comes  to  cater^  and  a  caterevj  which  are 
both  of  them  English,  and  not  French  terms."  At  the  sam^ 
time  I  deduced  the  word  cate  from  the  last  syllable  of  the 
word  delicaie,  but  since  the  writing  of  that  paper^  I  find  thai 
Chaucer,  p.  5.  line  569.  of  Mr.  Urry's  edition^  writes^ 

A  manciple  there  was  of  the  temple. 
Of  which  all  catours  might  take  ensample^ 
For  to  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile; 
For  whether  he  pay  id  or  toke  by  taile, 
Algate  be  waitid  so  in  his  ashate. 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  gode  estate^ 

The  first  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  has  Achaiorg  for  altea^ 
tours;  and  the  word  ashatc  in  the  glossary  is  explained, 
*'  buj'ingy  dealing,  acate,  MS.  Ch.  from  the  French,  achat, 
achttcr;  whence  catour,  caterer,  Fr.  acheteur,  a  buyer, 
anciently  written  acatour.  Gl.  I^ob,*'  These  etymologies 
are  certainly  very  plausible,  and  it  is  submitted  to  tlife 
learned  to  decide,  wnether  they  are  not  preferable  to  those 
offered  by  me,  if  so,  the  wora  cate  comes  from  the  Frencb 
acate  or  achate  and  the  word  cater  from  the  French  acheter. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1754,  May.  Paul  CEftiSEOE. 


Xlli.  The  Proverb — ^At  Latter^Lammas—  explained* 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  late  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  English  Proverbs,  very  well  ex- 
plains the  sense  at>d  meaning  of  the  proverbial  phrase  at 
latter  LemimaSf  ^*  ad  Gracas  caleudas,'*  mys  he,  ^  i.  e.  never, 
tviav  i/AiovM  TixiMO'i,  cutti  T/iuU  partont,  Herodot.^  But  the 
question  still  recurs,  how  came  latter  Lammas  to  signify 
never?  I  answer.  The  first  of  August  had  a  great  variety  of 
names  amongst  our  ancestors:  it  was  called  Fes^um  Sancii 
Petri  ad  vincula,  Gula  Augusti,  Peter-mau,  and  amongst 
the  resty  Lammas,  The  two  foriner  of  these  names  depend 
upon  tin  old  legend,  which  in  Durandus  runs  thus:  ''  One 
Quirinus,  a  tribune,  having  a  daughter  that  had  a  disease  in 
her  throat,  she,  by  the  order  o^Alexaudcr,  tljett  Pop^  of 
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Hcrm,  and  the  sixth  froto  St.  Peter,  sought  for  the  ehatm, 
•with  which  St.  Peter  was  bound  at  Rome^  under  Nero;  and 
liaving  found  them^  she  kissed  them  and  was  healed ;  and 
Quirinus  and  his  family  were  baptized.  *  Tunc  dictus  Alex« 
ander  Papa  hoc  festom  in  caiendis  Augusti  ceiebrandom  in- 
stttuit,  et  in  honorem  beati  Petri  ^cclesiam  in  urbe  fabrica- 
m%  nbi  ipsa  vincula  reposuit,  et  ad  vincula  ndminaTit^  et 
caiendis  Augusti  dedicavit^  In  oua  festiktate  populus  illie 
comreniens  ipsa  vincula  hodie  osculalur.'  ^'  Durand.  Rationale 
^vin,  Offic*  lib.  vii.  p.  240i '  The  festival  was  instituted  on 
^occasion  of  finding  the  chains,  and  of  the  xniracie  wrought 
by  them,  and  so  was  intitled  Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  vinaua; 
nod  because  the  part  upon  which  it  was  performed  was  the 
gula  or  throaty  in  process  of  time,  it  came  to  be  called  Gula 
Augusti.  It  took  the  name  of  Peter^mass  partly  from  the 
apostle^  and  partly,  as  I  think,  from  its  being  the  day,  when 
the  Homescot  or  Peter^pence,  in  ancient  time,  (when  that 
Iribute  was  paid  in  this  kingdom)  was  levied^  The  Confer 
iofs  law  is  very  express^  **  The  Peter-penny  tought  to  be 
demanded  at  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul*,  and 
to  be  levied  at  the  feast  called  ad  virwulafy  Eccles.  Laws 
4>f  £dward  the  Confessor,  A.  D.  MLXIV.  c.  1 1. 

We  come  now  to  LammaSj  of  which  there  are  two  etymo- 
logies.  The  first  is  in  Cowel:  *^  Lammas-day,''^  says  he, 
^'  is  the  first  of  August,  so  called,  quasi Lamh^rnas,  on  which 
^ay  the  tenant  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  vincula  Xy  were 
Jbound,  by  that  tenure,  to  bring  a  living  lamb  into  the  church 
-at  high  mass."  Cowel's  Interpreter.  But  this  custom  may 
seem  too  local,  to  give  occasion  to  so  general  a  name,  and 
therefore  the  etymon  given  us  by  Mr.  Wheatly  from  Som* 
ner,  i  would  chuse  to  prefer.  These  gentlemen  derive  it 
from  the  A.  Saxon  kla/massey  that  is,  Loqf^viasSy  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  that  day,  universally 
th/9ug^out  the  whole  kingdom,  an  oblation  of  loaves,  made 
of  new  wheat,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  new  corn.  It  ap- 
pears from  many  passages  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  that  this 
name  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  in  some  of  them  there  is  the  A 
prefixed^  wj^icji  shews  it  has  np  relation  to  th^  lamb,  ag^ius  ; 


*  June  49. 
:   f  Mr.  Johnsou  MtySi  King  Qfii  chose  this  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
Ppi^'pence,  because  qd  this  day  the  relicts  of  Si.  Alban,  the  martyr,  were  first 
discovered  to  him, 

+  This  is  not  true;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  not  to  St,  Petered  cm* 
-Cn/f,    Tb«  f^ftst  of  ^l(s  ^dicatiou  is  Oct.  1.    See  Mr.  Drake's  £borac«m« 
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and  ih  odiers,  as  amw  913»  918,  921,  and  ilOl,  it  is  exC* 

f)re6sly  written  klq/nuusef  and  the  learned  editor  and  trant<^ 
atorof  the  Saxon  annab  renders  it  every  where^ery  justly^ 
by  Festum  Primiti&rum. 

Now  as  to  the  point  in  hand,  Lamrmu^day  was  always  a 
great  day  of  accounts ;  for  in  the  payment  of  rents,  &c.  our 
ancestors  distributed  the  year  into  tour  quarters,  ending  ait 
Candlemmsy  JVAiimntide,  Jbammas^  and  Martinma^  and  tbia 
was  every  whit  as  common  as  the  present  division  of  Lady'^ 
day^  Midsummer^  MicAeebnas^  ana  Christmas.  In  regard  to 
JLammas,  besides  it  being  one  of  the  usual  days  of  reckoaing^ 
it  appears  from  the  quotation  taken  above  (x9m  the  Confessora 
laws,  that  it  was  the  specific  day  whereon  the  Pettr^pence,  a 
tax  very  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  punctual  payment  of 
which  was  enforced  under  a  penalty,  by  the  law  of  St.  Ed- 
ward^ was-  paid.  In  this  view,  then,  Lammas^  stands  as  m 
day  of  accounts^  and  lattier  Lammas  will  consequently  signify 
the  last  day  qfaccountsy  or  the  day  of  doom,  which,  in  eSect^ 
as  to  all  payments  of  money,  and  in  genemi,  as  to  all  worklljr 
transactions  whatever,  is  never.  Latter  here  is  used  for  /a^ 
the  comparative  for  the  superlative,  just  as  it  is  in  a  like  case 
in  the  book  of  Job  xix.  25.  '<  I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  dajfj  upon  the 
earth,*'  meaning  the  last  day.  That  the  last  day,  or  the  lat^ 
ter  Lammas^  as  to  all  temporal  afiairs^  is,  indeed  never^  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  story* .  A  man  at  confession 
owned  to  his  having  stolen  a  sow  and  pigs.  The  father  con- 
fessor exhorted  him  to  restitotion.  The  man  said,  Bomt 
were  sold,  and  some  were  killed ;.  but  the  priest  not  satisp 
fied  with  that,  told  him  they  would  follow  him  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  if  he  did  not  make  restitution :  upon  which  tM 
man  replies  quickly,  JUl  restore  '9»  then,  as  much  as  tx>  say^ 
never. 

Your^,  &c, 
1754,  Sept.  G.  P, 


XIV.  On  the  Propriety  of  Language  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

.  .  .  •   -         -  ■•     .  -       ^ 

Ma.  Urban, 

A  CERTAIN  old  Clergyman,  in  my  neighbourhood,  having 
formerly  read  the  petition  of  Who  and  fVhich^  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  78,  has  at  last  taken  it  into  bis  head,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  many  honest  and  weii-meaning  people,  when  h# 
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?«peate  the  Lord's  Payer,  to  say,  Our  father  wk$  art  in 
heaven^  instead  of  Our  father  which  grt  in  heaven^  according 
•o  the  fom  prescribed  in  die  book  of  Common  Prayer,  \idiiok 
he  has  solecnnly  obliged  himself  to  observe.  He  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  nice  gentleman,  now  dead,  who,  when  Lady  Ww 
was  to  return  tfaanlcs  in  the  church,  afier  childbirth,  tliougbt 
jt  too  (amiliar,  and  even  bordering  upon  rudeness,  to  say, 
O  Lord  €wvt  this  woman  thy  servant^  ana  iherafore  he  altered 
it  to  O  Lord  save  ihit  LaJnf  thjf  strvant^  and  instructed  th# 
cierk  to  reply ;  Who  puiieth  her.  La^tUp's  irugt  art  thee. 
But  to  the  point ;  that  paper  in  the  SpectatxNr  was  not  writ«- 
ten  by  so  ^neat  a  judge  of  language  as  to  induce  one  greatly 
to  regard  it ;  <mi  the  contrary,  the  observation  there  made  is 
drawn  merely  from  modern  use^  and  betrays,  in  my  opinion^ 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  state  of  our  language,  and 
therefore  one  would  wish  that  such  innovations  as  these, 
taken  up  without  sufficient  grounds,  nright  be  entirely  dis* 
eonragM^ 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  it  stands  in  the  liturgy,  is  net  taken 
from  our  present  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet 
in  this  it  is,  which  art  in  hatoen^he^  in  Matthew  vi.  and 
Luke  xi.  Neither  is  it  taken  from  an  older  translation  in  us^ 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time^  wh^e  the  address  is  io  like 
manner  expressed  in  both  those  texts.  Nor,  lastly,  is  it 
copied  from  Archbi^op  Cranmer^s  Biblct  where  again  you 
will  find  it  represented  no  otherwise.  From  whence  one 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  use  of  which  for  who  in 
this  case,  cannot  but  be  true  English,  these  several  transla- 
tions being  made  by  different  authors,  aud  who  all  of  them, 
as  must  be  presumed,  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  our 
language. 

fobserve  next,  that  in  this  very  service  of  ours,  which  is 
in  other  places  used  for  tnAo;  aa  in  that  case  cited  b^  the 
Specter,  Sparg  thou  them,  O  God^  which  confess  their  faults; 
and  this  otiier  in  the  visitaiioe  of  the  sick,  O  Lord  save  thy 
servant,  which  puttcih  his  trust  in  ihee^  Prayer  for  Em- 
ber weeks,  those  which  shall  be  ordained.  So  in  the  gospel 
for  Thursdav  before  Easter  we  read,  And  one  of  the  male* 
factors  which  were  hanged^  railed  on  him,  &c.  Psalm  xvii.  7, 
we  have.  Thou  that  art  the  saviour  cf  them  which  put  their 
trust  in  ihee;  and  verse  13,  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  ungodly y 
which  is  a  sword  qfthifie.  Again,  Ps.  xviii.  2.  /  will  call  upon 
the  Lord  which  is  worthy  to  be  praised ;  and  vense  17,  tnem 
which  hated  7n€,  Bnt  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  pas« 
aage  in  the  communion  office.  Glorify  your  father  which  %6  in 
jmsfoif  it  is  so  exactly  corresponding  to  this  in  question*    • 
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Mr.  Urban^  here  are  no  less  than  nibe  passages  produced 
from  our-liituTgy,  wherein  the  word  wAtcn  is  applied  toper*- 
sons,  and  occurs  for  who^  and  may  not  one  uistiy  wonder  how 
any  one  pretending  to  be  so  nice  and^  delicate,  as  the 
gentleman  above-mentioned,  could  possibly  overlook  them  f 
There  are  probably  other  places  of  the  same  kind,  but 
these  he  reads  often,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  all  of  them  should  always  have  escaped  his  notice, 
particularly  that  they  should  have  done  so,  since  he  has 
entertained  his  scruple  about  the  justness  and  purity  of 
such  expressions. 

A  third  argument  for  the  purity  of  this  word  in  this  aci^ 
ceptation,  I  deduce  from  the  Latin  relative  quiy  which  is 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things,  just  as  our  which  is,  and 
as  il  quale  and  le  quel  are  in  the  Italian  and  French. 

But  what  prevails  most  with  me  is,  that  I  have  observed 
our  ancient  authors  using  which,  of  persons,  as  well  as 
things.  I  will  here  cite  a  few  examples  from  some  of  our 
oMest  writers. 

A  manciple  there  was  of  the  temple, 

Of  which  all  catours' might  take  ensample, 

For  to  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile. 

Chauccj^  p.  5.  Edit  Urn/. 

He  geveth  his  graces  undeserved. 
And  fro  that  man  whiche  hath  him  servedj 
Full  ofte  he  taketh  awey  his  fees, 
As  he  that  plaieth  at  the  dies* 

Gower,  Confess.  Amant  foL  7.  b. 

The  morowe  was  made  the  maydens  bridalle. 

And  there  might  thou  wit  if  thou  wilt,  which  they  ben  al 

That  longen  to  that  lordship. 

Pierce  Plowman,  fol.  viil.  b, 

s 

That  he  was  ^essid  the  sone  of  Joseph,  which  was  of  Helie, 
which  was  of  Matath^  which  was  of  Levy,  &c. 

Wickliffe's  N.  Test^m,  Lee.  iiL 

See  also  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Bible  there;  Queen 
£Ueabeth*s  Bible,  and  our  present  translation,  both  there 
and  Rev.  1.  but  more  particularly  John  xviii  a  chapter  read 
four  times  in  the  year,  (and  therefore  the  more  strange  it 
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sboiild  pass  unnoticed)  where  which  for  who  occurs  do  less 
than  seven  times. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  may  be  thought  authorities  sufficient 
for  the  usage  of  any  word ;  and  I  dare  say,  that  upon  occa* 
sion  they  might  be  doubled  and  trebled;  but  I  rather  choose 
to  enter  now  a  little  into  the  reason  of  the  thing,  where  1 
would  observe,  that  I  do  not  take  this  word  which^  when  ap- 
plied to  persons,  to  be  so  purely  a  relative  as  who  is,  but  rather 
to  be  an  elliptical  way  of  speaking.  For  example,  the  words, 
Luke  iii;  23,  being  the  son  of  Joseph,-  which  "was  the  wn  ^ 
Heli,  I  conceive  may  be  filled  up  thus,  being  the  son  of 
Joseph,  which  Joseph  was  the  son  ^Heti ;  in  which  case  you 
cannot  with  any  toler&ble  propriety  substitute  who  in  the 
place  of,  which.  So  in  the  prayer,  Ottr  father  which  art  in 
neaveny^e  full  locution  would  be,  Onrfather^which/ather aft 
in  heaven.  And  in  Tom  Heame's  pref.  to  the  Antiquities  of 
ClastoDbury,  p.  xci.  you  have'^tt'AtcA  Walter''  in  a  like  casef. 
And  hence,  as  I  conjecture,  arose  the  expression  the  which; 
for  this,  when  it  is  used  of  a  person,  as  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thnes,  manifestly  is  demonstrative,  and  requires  a  supply  of 
the  preceding  proper  name,  whatever  it  be;  and  in  that 
case  again  you  cannot  change  which  for  who,  for  we  never 
say  the  who.  The  which  is  unquestionably  good  English,  as 
might  be  easily  shewn,  were  it  needful,  and  yet  some  peo- 

rle  have  been  wiUing  to  except  against  it,  and,  in  particular, 
remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  objected,  as  obsolete 
and  incorrect,  to  Mr.  Tindal  the  translator  of  Rapin.  But 
there  are  other  cases,  where,  as  it  should  seem,  who  or  whom 
cannot  well  be  put  for  which,  as  2  Kings  ix.  5.  Unto  which  of 
all  usf  and  Luke  xiv.  5,  which  of  you,  &c.  In  this  last  place, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  former,  it  would  sound  very 
harsh,  I  am  certain,  to  an  English  ear,  to  hear  it  read  who  of 
you  9  But  then,  though  the  terms  of  who  and  which  are  not 
always  convertible,  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  in  most 
cases  they  may  be  used  the  one  for  the  other,  and  conse*^ 
quentty  that  wbosoerer  should  choose  to  say  Our  father 
which  art  in  heaven,  will  no  more  offend  against  propriety, 
and  the  genius  of  the  English  idiom,  than  he  that  would 
rather  write,  Our  father  who  art  in  heaven,  and  consequently 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  alteration,  nor  any  reason  in 
the  world  why  a  reader  should  depart  from  the  common 
&>rm* 

I  am,  yours,  &c^ 
ghesterficld^  JuJy  18,  175f.  G.  P. 


Mr.  Urban, 

PERHAPS  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  seeqa  Imt  a  Tery 
small  matter  to  some  of  your  readers;  but  since  it  relates  to 
the  idiom  of  our  language,  and  some  of  the  most,  learned  qF 
the  Romans  could  debate  it,  as  we  find  they  did  from  A.Qel- 
lius,  X«  1.  whether  it  were  right  to  say  iertiumne  conml  M 
guartun^,  an  tertio  tt  quarto  i  others  perhaps  may  think  dii- 
fereutly  of  it.  Besides,  it  is  concerning  the  pubiic  liturgy 
of  our  church,  whei'e  every  c^uisejess  ipnovation  ought,  m 
my  opinion,  to  be  preveated  as  much  as  possible.  1$  short. 
Sir,  siqce  I  undertook  the  defence  of  the  diction  ip  the  adr 
dress  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  I  have  been  informedy  that  there 
are  those  who  in  one  of  the  petitions  very  commonly  will  say 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  intimating  that  it  is  not  so  proper 
to  say  iu  earth*  But  surely  this  is  very  needless  and  ^ypetr 
critical ;  for,  the  preposition  in,  both  in  Latin  aiid  finglisfa, 
is  as  polysemouSf  that  is,  of  as  various  an  import  as  most 
words  in  either  language ;  it  denotes,  wiihiiiyb^tfor  the  sake 
of,  &c.  and  amongst  its  other  significations,  it  is  very  comr- 
monly  used  fororioriij;o#i,  and  consequently  these  two  particles 
iu  and  on  are  frequently  counterchanged  in  common  speech, 
l^or  example,  you  may  either  say,  /  Tfui  Imn  on  the  road,  Of 
in  the  rouU ;  the  down  in  a  peach,  or  the  down  aUia  peach  ;  iu 
the  seventh  day  thdu  shalt  do  no  manner  of  workf  or  on  thfi 
seventh  day.  See  the  fourth  ooi&mandmeiit,  and  Exod.  xxx j. 
In  some  places  it  is  said  to  write  upon  tables,  as  Exod*  xxxi^ 
16.  and  yet  you  have  it  9,  Cor.  iii.  3.  IVriiten  -not  mth  ink^ 
but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  in  tables  of  9toms,  but 
injieshy  tables  of  the  heart.  In  £xod.  xvi.  £6,  both  forme 
occur  together.  But  on  the  seventh  da^,  which  is  the  sitbbathf 
in  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  so  again.  Gen.  ii.  £•  He  rested 
en  the  seventh  dayjrom  all  his  work  which  lie  had  made,  and 
Cod  biessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it^  because  that  ia 
it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work.  From  all  which  one  may^ 
reasonably  infer,  that  in  the  present  case  it  is  equally  as  pro^ 
per  to  say  in  eurth,  as  on  earth.  But  this  I. shall  moi:t 
directly  evince:  it  was  noted  in  a  former  paper  that 
ihe  three  translations  of  the  BU)le  there  quoted  were 
made  by  different  hands,  and  yet  all  of  them,. both  M^it^ 
thew  vi*  and  Luke.xi.  have  in  earth;  and  to  them  I  beg 
leave  to  add  Dr.  Wickliffe  in  Matthew.  In  this  our  liturgy  j( 
is  said.  Let  ns  pray  for  the.wlwle  state  of  ChrisVs  church  mili^ 
tant  herein  earth.  And  so  Ps.  cxxxv.  6.  U  haisoever  the  Lord 
pleased,  that  did  hem  htavenand'm  iuitth.  And  Matt.xxviii. 
1 8*  ^11  power  is  givc2i  unto  me  in  heaven  and  i%  earth  {  wher« 
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again  old  Wickliffei  Archbishop  Cranmef  s  Bible,  and 
the  version  in  use  tempore  Elizab.  regitue,  and  in  the  con»- 
munion  office,.  Glory  be  to  God  on  kigh,  and  in  earth  peace. 
Wberefone  I  shall  only  cite  one  passage  nuire,  namely ,. the 
aecond  commandment,  TJte  Ukenest  of  any  thing  thai  is  im 
hemjen  above,  or  the  tartk  beneath.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon^ 
which  iatheaw^riir  of  our  language^  ou  signifies  m,  asap*- 
pears,  to  go  no  farther,  from  the  coins  where  DOKR  ON 
EOFERPIC  is  Thorr  in  York.  See  Mr.  Thoresby's  Mu- 
9»um,  p.  348,  et  alibi.  This  now  shews,  a  priori,  how  ta 
came  to  be  used  for  on;  that  it  is  no  solecism,  but  arises 
from  the  very  genius  of  our  tongue. 

Yoursj  8cc. 
1754,  Aug.  Paul  GEMSEOt. 

Mb.  Urban. 

YOUR  correspondent  who  favoui^ed  you  with  the  criti- 
cisfli  oa  the  first  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  seems  throdgh 
the  whole  of  it,  never  to  have  taken  the  Greek  original  into 
conttderation.  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  present 
^mnalaUon  be  grammatical  or  not,  or  whether  which  may 
mtpply  the  plaee  of  wlio,  but  whether  either  of  them  be  ne-- 
ccssary.  In  the  ort^^nal  it  is  not  the  relative  that  is  used, 
but  the  parep«»itive  artide  i,  which  .indeed  sometimes  stands 
.a«  a  relative^  but  here  seems  to  be  put  cau9a  discretiam, 
and  may  ver^  iustly  be  translated  that^  as  meant  in  distino 
tion'tcour  lather  on  earth.-  As  if  it  implied;  not /Atj  father 
on  earth,  bat  thai  in  heaven,  is  properly  your  father,  for  be 
it  was  that  created  you,  and  it  is  be  that  daily  supports  and 
preserves  you,  therefore  small  is  your  loss  in  losing  your 
•earthly  fisther ;  yon  are  not  thereby  orphans,  if  you  do  not 
hy  your  wickedness  forfeit  the  favour  of  your  beavenly  fa* 
ther,  for,  if  so,  you  wonld  be  orphans  indeed.  Many  in- 
atanoes  might  be  given  where  tne  prepositive  article  is 
tranalated  thai,  but  I  shall  mention  one  only,  1  Peter  i.  ^1> 
d»«f  vn  tyHfttnra,  God  that  raised. 

The  criticiam  in  your  August  Magazine  likewise,  would 
have  been  helped  by  the  consideration  of  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  retain  on,  because  it  was  anciently 
used  iotin,  but  it  ought  to  remain  upon  its  own  account 
The  translation  of  Mr»  ?«(  y%^^  is  plainly,  077,  or  \tpon  the  earth, 
not  neglecting  the  particle  tht^  which,  in  proper  English,  is 
always  set  before  that  word^  except  when  it  signifies  soil  or 
mould;  for  I  think  in  these  expressions,  through  all  the 
earth,  or  round  the  earth,  the  particle  the  is  necessary  to 
4liake  them  English,         .         .        : 
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An  expression  or  phrase  being  ancient,  is  not  qaite  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  a  modern,  for  its  being  proper,  nnless  we 
are  to  prefer  the  ancient  state  of  our  language  to  the  more 
modern  and  improved.  Not  but  ^hat  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  forms  of  expression  in  authors,  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  that  are  mas- 
culine and  nervous,  and  that  it  is  a  pity  they  should  turn 
obsolete. 

Z) d,  Sept.  24,  1754. 

1754,  Oc/. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  LEARNED  Antiquarian  in  a  late  Magazine,  chastises 
one  of  his  neighbours  for  altering  a  word  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  saying,  Our  father  who  art  in  htavcn,  instead  of 
Our  father  which  art  in  heaven^ 

This  passage  has  occasioned  several  disputes;  but  what 
arguments  have  been  advanced  on  each  side  of  theqniestion, 
I  have  at  present  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  your  correspondent  has  by 
no  means  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  word  which;  for 
though  it  may  be  used  when  we  speak  of  a  third  person,  and 
perhaps  justified  by  supposing  it  *^an  elliptical  way  of 
speaking,''  yet  when  it  is  part  oi  an  invocation^  we  shall  find 
it,  I  believe,  a  manifest  impropriety. 

For  example,  this  sentence-— /tPtV/  call  upon  the  Lord, 
nMch  is  worthy  to  be  praised — may  be  thus  filled  up-*/  will 
call  upon  the  lords  which  lord  is  worthy  to  be  praised.  Bot^ 
suppose  we  alter  the  sentence,  and  say-*-/  wiU  coil  upofs 
thee,  O  lord,  which  lord  art  worthy  to  be  prensed-^Xbe  impro- 
priety is  apparent.  Which  lord  can  never  be  part  of  an  in- 
vocation :  the  words  evidently  refer  to  a  third  person* 

For  the  same  reason  when  we  address  ourselves  to  God  in 

the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  cannot  consistently  say.  Our  father, 

which  father  art  in  heaven  ;  whereas,  if  we  speak  o/him,  we 

may  with  ^a/tfr^Wt  propriety  sfiy.  Glorify  your  father,  whic^ 

father  is  in  heaven. 

Mr.  P.  i  imagine,  was  not  aware  of  this  distinction  when* 
he  wTote  his  remarks,  for  1  do  not  fiud  one  of  his  quotations 
"  exactly  corresponding  to  this  in  question." 

He  ha.s  taken  great  pains,  indeed » to  prove  that  which  may 
he  applied  to  persons,  and  in  some  cases  I  allow  it  mav ;  but 
then  I  must  observe,  that  an  indiscrinunate  use  of  irAo  and 
which,  will  tend  to  break  through  idiomutical  precision,  and 
confound  our  language  with  unn^cessarj-  vari^tionni.  Wtif^re^ 
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we  should  ascertain  our  expressions,  were  we  to  appropriate 
who  to  persons,  and  which  to  things. 

I  am  surprised  that  any  modern  writer  should  quote  Cbau-* 
cer  and  WicklifTe  as  vouchers  for  the  puritv  of  an  express 
sion.  Woe  be  to  the  English  language,  ii^  we  are,  at  this 
day,  to  be  guided  by  the  writers  of  the  14th  century. 

Ten  thousand  citations,  however,  can  never  justify  an 
absurdity ;  the  correctest  writers  may  be  guilty  of  a  sole- 
cism, and  grammatical  inaccuracies  propagated  from  .ona 
generation  to  another. 

The  truth  is^  the  English  language  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly reBped;  no  standard  has  been  fixed;  the  phraseor 
logy  is  extremely  vague  and  unsettled  ;'aq4  amone  all  the 
English  writers,  1  know  but  few  who  have  brought  their  lan- 
guage to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Dryden'^was  certainly  of  this  opinion,  for  in  his  dedi- 
cation of  Troilus  and  Cressida  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
he  makes  this  observation : 

''  How  barbarously  we  yet  write  and  speak,  your  lordship 
knows,'nnd  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  in  my  own  English; 
for  1  am  often  put  to  a  stand  in  considering  whether  what  I 
write  is  the  idiom  of  the  tongue,  or  false  grammar  and  noa^ 
sense  couched  under  the  specious  name  of  anglicism." 

Yours,  &c* 

■    JRayletgk,  Nov.  13.  R— — n. 

P.S.  Mr.  P.  teJls  us,  ''  The  which  is  unquestionably  good 
English;'^  for  my  part  I  question  his  authority,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  point  out  the  elegance  of  that 
phrase. 

1754,  Nov. 

Mr,  Urban, 

1  PERCEIVE  the  observations  I  made  in  defence  of  the 
address  in  the  .Lord's  Prayer  of  the  current  version,  have 
heen  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  some  adversaries.  The 
'first  of  them  is  pleased  to  alter  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  to  refer  to  the  original.  ''  The  question  is  not,*'  says 
he,  *^  whether  the  present  translation  be  grammatical  or  not, 
or  whether  which  may  supply  the  place  of  who;  but 
wliether  either  of  them  be  necessary?''  But  the  point  1  de- 
bated was,  whether  which  might  not  stand  there,  without 
any  impropriety  or  solecism,  for  wlio;  and  for  this  I  appeal 
to  my  paper.  With  submission  therefore  to  this  gentleman, 
lam  Aotat  all  concerned  with  the  original  Greeks  in  this 
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Atspote^  nor  witii  the  justness  or  falshood  oF  our  transtiatiofi 
of  ity  any  further  than  to  maintain,  that  which  may  do  iLs  well 
2;A  who.  However,  I  shatl  bestoi?  one  word  upon  this  au« 
thor;  he  would  have  it  rendered,  that  art  in  heaven;  now! 
can  find  no  difference  in  the  sense  between  who  and  that^rtor 
between  which  and  thai,  if  you  will  allow  that  which  can  be 
^»ed  of  persons;  for  it  is  all  one  to  say,  Our  father  ^  who  art 
m  heaven,  and  Ourfather^  which  art  in  heaven,  or  Ou^fa- 
thetf  that  art  in  heaven,  God  being  effectually  and  siiffi- 
ciently  distinguished  by  all  of  them  from  our  fathers  aftec 
the  flesh,  which  is  all  this  author  propo^s.  And  what  will 
he  say  to  this  passage  of  Shakspeare  in  Henry  VII L  Act  II* 
Scene  4  ? 


•It  is  not  to  be  questioned 


That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  ev'ry  realm>  that  did  debate  this  business^ 
Who  deemed  our  marriage  lawful. 

Here,  that  and  who  are  used  promiscuously  of  the  same  per- 
sons, and  in  the  same  breath. 

This,  Sir,  is  all  I  have  occasion  to  reply  to  this  gentleman^ 
^hose  objection  concerning  the  citing  our  old  English  au- 
thors in  this  dispute,  shall  be  removed  below. 

Another  gentlemaD  admits,  as  I  take  it,  that  which  may  be 
applied  to  persons,  as  well  as  things,  in  some  cases,  but  re- 
quires an  example  where  it  is  so  used,  when  it  is  part  of  an 
invocation.  This,  Sir,  is  being  very  strict  with  me,  rtnd  yet 
1  do  not  despair  of  giving  this  gentleman  satisfaction. 
*  The  question  then  between  this  gentleman  and  me  is, 
whether  which  can  be  applied  to  a  second  person,  asa^Ao  or 
that  can  ?  I  answer  it  may ;  and  I  vouch  ActsL  £4*  *^  And 
.they  prayed,  and  said,  thou.  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men,''  8cc.  Here,  which  is  the  2d  person,  and  the 
words  at  full  would  be,  Thou^  Lord,  which  Lord  knowest,  8cc« 
'IjOrdj  in  the  latter  case  being  in  the  2d  person.  These 
words  now,  I  must  insist.  Sir,  are  exactly  parallel  with  th^ 
Words  of  the  prayer,  Our  father^  which  art  tn  heaven,  which 
are  to  be  internreled,  Ourfather^  whichfather  art  in  heaven^ 
and  where  father  is,  in  like  manner,  in  the  second  person. 
This  passage  in  the  Acts,  is  not  only  read  in  our  liturgy,, 
^See  the  Epistle  for  St.  Matthias)  but  stands  verbatim  the 
same  in  the  two  older  versions. 

To  go  on ;  there  is  another  example,  Acts  xv.  53,  ^  The 
apo$tIes  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren,  which  are  of  fhe 
"GenliUs.  For  as  much  as  we  have  heard,  that  certaia 
^'hich  went  out  from  uis,  have  tj^oabled  you  with  wx>fdd>'' 
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ttc.  Now  are  heVe^  is  the  second  person  plural^  as  is  plain, 
i^rom  the  words  that  follow,  have  tronbted  you,  and  the  pas* 
'sage  is  to  be  understood  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  thus^ 
**  The  apostles  send  greeting  unto^ou^  the  brelhren  which 
ure  of  the  Gentiles^^  &c.  A  third  text  may  be  cited  from 
Rom.  ii.  ^1.  "  Thou,  therefore,  which  teochest  another, 
teitchest  thou  not  thyself?  thon  that  preachest  a  man  shookl 
not  steal,  dost  thou  steal?'*  These  words  are  likewise  read  in 
ihe  same  manner,  in  the  older  versions;  and  what  is  remark- 
able in  this  case,  thatpreackezi  occurs  in  the  same  verde,  which 
thews  me,  that  the  scholars  concerned  in  the  present  transla^ 
lion,  and  in  one  of  the  elder  ones  at  least,  knew  no  manner  of 
difference  between  which  teacheH,  and  Iftai  preackest^  but 
looked  upon  them  as  tantamount,  and  equally  pii]*e*  And 
Vet,  I  dare  say,  those  divines  understood  their  mother 
longues  as  well  as  either  this  gentleman  or  myself.  I  hope' 
vour  correspondent  will  pardon  me  for  this  presumption.  * 

I  have  no  reason,  Sir,  to  distrust  this  gentleman^s  candour, 
and  therefore  three  examples  will  serve  as  well  as  three 
hundred ;  and  thereibi*e  I  shall  rest  the  matter  here,  without 
troubling  you  any  further.  But  I  observe  he  is  alfraid  lest 
Ihe  indiscriminate  use  of  who  and  which  should  tend  to  break 
through  all  idiomatical  precision.  For  my  part,  I  !fee 
no  ground  for  bis  fears,  since  the  antecedent,  as  the  grafri^ 
marians  speak,  will  always  sufficiently  determine  the  sense 
^f  the  relative.  After  all,  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  this 
gentleman  or  myself  would  choose  to  write  in  this  manner 
i^ovr^  for  I  see  no  particular  elegance  in  it ;  no,  Sir,  all  1  con^ 
lend  for  is,  that  it  is  true  English;  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  an  alteration ;  and  that  they  who  understood  the  idiom 
of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  either  of  usj  would  some* 
times  express  themselves  so;  this  is  all  I  desire.  But  he  is 
8U|[prised  Chaucer  and  VVickliffe  should  be  produced  as 
vouchers  in  this  cause;  but.  Sir,  I  did  not  produce  them 
Molelif,  for  several  other  authors  were  alleged  besides  them  ) 
and  if  occasion  were,  I  eoiiM  oite  iwenty  examples  more, 
from  the  Bible,  (oue  there  is  above,  from  Acts  i.  24.)  and  as 
many  from  Shakspeare.  I  deduced  the  form  of  speaking 
from  ouir  oldest  writers,  down,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  present 
time ;  for  it  occurs  frequently,  as  has  been  shewn,  both  in  our 
litutgy,  and  in  our  scriptures,  at  this  day.  •  And  I  conceive 
that  the  best  way  of  evincing  the  propriety  of  an  expres.* 
sion,  in  any  language,  must  Be  to  trace  it  Ihroughall  tl)€ 
several  ages  of  that  language;  an  observation, 'which  I  de»* 
sire  the  former  of  these  aoversarres  would  likewise  attend 
fo,    Fbr  were  I  to  shew  the  use  of  any  disputed  Latin  w6vd, 
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I  should  think' I  could  not  do  better^than  make  it  appear  rt 
was  so  applied  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  and  Lucihus,  add 
in  the  works  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  which  if  I  could  be 
able  to  do>  it  would  be  clear  it  was  no  peculiarity  of  ont 
^utbor^  no  casual  abuse  of  the  word^  no  affected  singularity 
of  the  time^  no  solecism^  no  grammatical  inaccuracy,  pro- 
pigated  from  one  generation  to  another^  but^  in  general^  a 
justifiable  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Mr.  Urban,  I  should  dismiss  tbis  nice  critic  here,  but  that 
I  find  he  calls  upon  roe  to  shew,  that  the  which  is  good  Eng- 
lish, and  to  point.out  the  etegaiice  of  that  phrase.  The  last 
I  will  not  pretend  to  do,  for  [  do  not  know  there  is  any  ele* 
gance,  in  it,  neither  did  I  ever  say  there  was;  but  then,  ele** 
gance  is  not  required  to  make  a  phrase  good  English,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  Greek  or  Roman 
phrase  true  and  sound,  and  ffood  Greek  or  Latin*  If  your 
correspondent,  therefor^  will  be  content  with  my  alleging 
certain  approved  and  good  authors,  which  is  all  I  proposed 
when  I  made  the  assertion,  I  can  refer  him  to  a  competent 
variety  of  them,  such  as  Leland's  Itin.  i.  p.  4.  6.  SO^  and 
.elsewhere.  Psalm  Ixviii.  16.  John  v.  £9.  Acts  xi.  6.  Shak- 
speare'ft  Othello,  Act  L  Scene  10.  Hamjet,  Act  L  Scene  1* 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  L  i.  9,6,  Lambarde's  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent,  p.  287 ;  and  Dr.  Fuller's  History  of  Waltham^ 
p.  17,  &a  &c.  So  many  passages  from  different  writers 
amount,  methinks,  to  a  full  proof  that  t  did  not  want  autho« 
rity  for  what  I  advanced ;  however,  your  friend  must  excuse 
me  from  transcribing  the  several  places  at  length,  which  { 
am  neither  disposed  to  do,  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with 
your  design,  who  have  so  many  matters  of  much  greater 
importance,  no  doubt,  upon  your  hands. 

1  am^  yours,  &c; 

17j4j  Dtc.  Paul  Gbmsbob. 


XV.  The  Author  of  the  Wholp  Duty  of  Man. 

Mr.  Urban,  Clapham,  Jan.  8. 

I  SEE,  by  a  note  in  your  last  Magazine,  that  you  join  in 
opinion  with  many  others,  that  Lady  Pack  in  gton  was  the 
author  of  the  book  called  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  There 
fire  several   reasons   mentioned  by  .  Mr.  Ballard,  in   hi» 


of  th^  wipU  Dutjf  of  Mott^ '  g  I 

Mtmoifs  of  Learned  JLadies,  publiabed  ia  l7^8f  to  indoce  ua 
to  be  of  the  same  miad^  which  are;  by  do  m^ao^  convincing 
to  .toe.  The  oal^  poniiv^  c^vidence  in  her  favor ^ibr  the  rest 
is  bat  hear-say)  is  that  mentioned  by  vou^  n^Kpeljr^  that  tha 
9heets  of  that  book  are  sUU  preseived  ia  the  family  to  tliis 
day,  in  her  owa  band-writing.  TbiBi  I  allow^  does  shew 
that  she  was  acquaioted  with  tb^  anthof^  bujt  not  certaan]y 
that  she  herself  was  the  author*  I  am  very  apt  to  think 
that  the  real  author,  whoever  he  was,  and  who  took  so  much 
care  to  be  concealed  whilst  alive,  left  no  remains  in  his 
hand-writing,  by  which  he  might  be  discovered  after  'his 
death. 

My  reasons  for  believing  that  this  lady  was  not  the  au- 
thor^ may  be  found  in  Or.Hammond's  Advertisement  to  the 
first  edition,  printed  in  1657-  Here,  the  Dr.  mentions  to 
Mr.  Garthwait  the  bookseller,  '*  You  needed  not  any  iatef- 
pssion  to  recommend  this  task  to  me,  which  brought  its 
invitation  and  reward  with  it"  Now  if  Lady  P.  was  the 
aathor,  and  the  Dr.  lived  under  ber  roof,*  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  she  would  have  sent  the  book  to  London,  afters- 
wards  to  be  returned  to  Dr.  Hammond,  at  her  house  ? 
And  if  the  sheets  in  her  own  hand- writing  are  now  to  be 
supposed  B^  evidence  of  the  authorj  could  not  the  Dr.  long 
acc|uainted  with  her,  have  at  once  discovered  her  as  such  ^ 
It  IS  remarkable,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  religious  in- 
timacy between  this  lady  and  the  Dr..  In  some  private 
prayers  I  have  seen  of  her's,  she  thanks  God  for  givmg  her 
so  wise  and  prudent  aa  adviser,  whose  name  was  famous  all 
over  the  nation,  or  to  that  purpose. ,  Why  then  should  she 
be  so  shy  to  shew  this  book  at  once  to  so  intimate  a  friend, 
when  afterwards  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  very  well 
known  to  Bishop  Pell  i  For  in  the  Preface  to  the  Edition  ia 
folio,  of  1684,  of  Th€  fVorks  of  the  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty 
qf  MoHj  the  bishop  speaks  of  him.,  as  one  who  was  ''wise 
aad  hamble,  temperate,  chaste,  patient,  charitable,  and  de* 
voot ;  lived  a  whole  age  of  great  austerities,  and  maintained 
Qodistnrbed  serenity  in  the  midst  of  them/'  and  who  was 
not  alive  at  the  time  of  this  piiblication. 

But  a  reason  which  weighs  with  me  above  every  other 
against  the  supposed  author,  and  appears  decisive  in  the 
point,  iSj  that  tbe> bishop  speaks  of  this  author  in  the  nus- 
«..i: —  gender,  when  he  might  easily  have  avoided  making 


*  It  appears  by  Bifbep  YeWn  life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  that  be  lived  leveral 
years  before  his  doatb,  wbicb  liappened  ia  1660,  with  Udy  P. 
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iiny  distinction  of  tfie  sexes;  **  The  pioutf  totary/*  says  bej 
"  will  by  this  method,  more  ^ntirbly  acquaint  bimseif  with 
the  writer  of  "these  Iracts/than  he  could  by  the  most  panc^ 
ttial  accovht  of  HFS  name/' &c. 

•  !t  is  strinige  that  Mr.  Ballatd,  ^o  ha^  read  this  preface, 
by  the  qtibtatlon?' hfe  liifikes  from  it,  didhot  perceive  thisi; 
or,  if  he  did;  Mrould  talte  no  notice  -of  it. 


't 


Youro,  S^Cf 
*   ,175^,  Jan.      '  Obed.  Repe^et. 
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' '  XVI.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  Ae  Ancient  Year,  from  a  MS, 


I  Wave  perused  the  paper,  which  his  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  sent  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  find  it  filled  witfil 
exci^llent  observations  concerning  the  ancient  year  ;  but  do 
not  find  it  proved^  that  any  andient  nation  used  a  year  of 
twelve  months,  and  360  days,  withont  correcting  it  from 
time  to  time  by  the  luminaries,  td  make  the  months 'keep  to 
the  course  of  the  moon,  and  the  years  to  the  course  of  the 
;sun,  and  returns  of  thie  seasons  and  fruits  of  the  earth: 

The  first  nations,  before  they  began  to  use  artificial  cycles^ 
kept  a  reckoning  of  time  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Gen.  i.  14;  and,  for  knowing  what  days  of  every 
month  ill  the  year  ttiey  were  to  celebrate  as  festivals  or  fasts^ 
'and  to  what  gods,  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  calendar,  in 
which  calendar  it  was  obvious  to  set  down  thirty  days  to  a 
lunar  month,  and  twelve  lunar  months  to  a  solar  year,  th^se 
heing  the  nearest  round  numbers,  answering  to  the  courses  of 
the  sun  and  moon:  and  hence  it  came  to  pas^.  that  the  aficiepts 
reckoned  the  luni-solar  year  to  consist  of  twelve  niotiths> 
and  t*,0o  days,  in  which  they  supposed  the  sun  moved  round 
the  heavens.  But  1  do  not  find  that  in  civil  afkiirs  any  na* 
tion  adhered  to  this  luni-solar  calendar,  where  they  found 
'it  differ  from  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  rather, 
corrected  it  from  time  to  time,  taking  a  day  or  two  from  the 
mouth,  as  often  as  they  found  this  month  too  long  for  th^ 
course  of  the  moon,  and  adding  a  month  to  the  year  at 
often  as  they  found  twelve  lunar  months  too  short  for  tht 
return  of  the  four  seasons,  «nd  fruits  of  the  earth.  And 
ihuji  to  correct  the  calendar  of  the  luni-solar  year  was  th$ 
business  of  the  priests :  and  from  the  reformation  of  thi» 
primitive  calendar  to  make  it  agree  better  and  better  Xvrth 
flit  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  need  to  be  corrected 
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seldonier  by  them^  ^ame  all  the  forms  aa<i  cycles  of  years 
which  have  been  ever  since  invedted. 

For  after  they  found  that  twelve  lunar  months  were  too 
short  for  the  return  of  the  sun  aiid  seasons,  they  added  a 
month  every  other  year>  and  thereby  formed  the  Trieteris, 
more  properly  called  Dieteris,  And  when  they  fdund  this 
biennial  cycle  too  long,  so  as  to  need  a  correction  once  in 
eight  years,  they  thereby  formed  the  Ocloetcris  of  the  an* 
cients,  the  halt  of  which  was  their  Tetraeteris :  and  these 

2rcles  were  as  ancient  among  the  Greeks  as  the  days  of 
admus  and  Minos,  and  Herculus  Ideus,  and  the  great  Bac'-  ' 
chus,  or  Osiris :  and  therefore  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  Greece  by  the  ancient  colonies  of  the  £g}^ptians  and 
Phoenicians,  and  army  of  Bacchus.  Afterwards  some  Greeks 
altered  the  manner  of  inserting  the  three  intercalary 
months ;  and>  at  length,  when  they  found  that  the  Octoetens 
was  too  short  for  the  seasons  and  course  of  ihe  sun^  and 
wanted  to  be  corrected  sometiujes  by  the  course  of  the  sun, 
to  make  it  keep  to  the  seasons,  Meton  found  out  the  Cyclus 
decemttovali$f  in  which  seven  months  were  added  in  nineteen 
years,  and  this  cycle  is  still  in  use.  And  as  for  tbe  length 
of  the  months,  some  of  the  Greeks  made  them  to  consist  of 
twenty-nine  days,  and  thirty,  alternately  ;  and  by  this  cycle 
were  enabled  to  keep  a  recKoning  without  correcting  it  by 
the  course  of  the  moon  above  once  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  Chaldeans  reduced  the  Inni-solar  year  to  a  cycle  of 
twelve  years,  and  therefore  seem  to  have  added  a  month  to 
the  end  of  every  third  year,  and  at  the  end  of  every  twelve 
years  to  have  rectified  their  cycle  by  the  courses  of  the  sun 
and  moon :  for  all  cycles  of  years  were  for  regulating  the  in- 
tercalation ojf  months*. 

The  luni-solar  year  being  of  an  utkcertain  length,  and  for 
that  reason  unfit  for  astronomical  uses ;  the  Egyptians,  when 
for  the  sake  of  nayigation^  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
observation  of  tbe  stars,  measured  the  just  length  of  the  80<^ 
iar  year  by  the  heliacal  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  and 
laying  aside  the  calendar  year,  made  the  solar  year  to 
coasist  of  365  days;  and  this  year  was  received  by  the 
astronomers  at  Babylon,  by  the  Persian  magi,  and  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  ^ra  Philippsa ;  and  being  corrected  by 
Julios  CsBsar,  by  the  addition  of  a  day  in  four  years,  be* 
came  tbe  year  of  the  Romans,  and  has  been  farther  corrected 
by  Pope  Gregory  Xlll.       ^ 

On  the  contrary^  the  people.of  Arabia  Felix,  using  the  old 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  without  correcting  it  by  the 
SQO,  have  propagated  down  to  the  Mahometan  nations  # 
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year  purely  lunar,  keeping  iheir  months  to  the  course*  c* 
thc^  moon. 

Thus  you  see  all  nations  have  endeayoured  to  make  their 
years  keep  to  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  one  of 
them ;  and  therefore  that  any  nation  should  use  a  year  of 
560  days,  without  regarding  the  coarse  of  either  ttiminary, 
is  not  to  be  believed  without  good  prodf.  Simpliciusy  in 
bis  commentary  on  the  5th  of  Aristotle's  Pfaysioal  Acroaais^ 
(apud  Thcodor,  Gazam  de  Mensibus)  tells  us, 

**  We  seat  the  beginning  of  the  year  either  upon  the  8um« 
mer  solstice,  as  the  people  of  Attica,  or  upon  the  Autumnal 
equinox,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  or  upon  the  winter  boIs« 
tice  as  the  Romans  do,  or  upon  the  vernal  equinox,  as  do 
the  Arabians  and  people  about  Damascus  ;  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  month  eitner  upon  the  full  moon  with  some,  or 
upon  the  new.*'  He  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  year  of  the 
Romans,  Greeks,  Asiatics,  Syrians,  and  Arabians^  was  luni- 
solar,  and  agreed  with  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon : 
80  the  year  which  the  Israelites  broufi;bt  out  of  Egyp^  was 
luni-solar,  and  began  in  autumn,  and  Mosea  removed  the 
beginning  to  the  spring,  and  the  first  month  thereof  was 
called  Abib,  from  the  earing  of  the  corn  in  that  moiitb.  And 
accordingly  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  Uranus,  an  ancient  king 
of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  used  the  luni-solar  year  :  so  alto  the 
year  which  the  Samaritans  brought  from  the  provinces  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  which  the  Jews  brought  from 
Babylon,  was  luni-solar,  and  began  in  the  apring.  The 
Chaldees  were  an  Arabic  nation,  and  Arabian  years  were  luni*^ 
solar,  and  began  in  the  spring  as  above.  And  Scaliger  and 
others  inform  us,  that  the  ancient  yenrs-  of  Persia,  India^ 
China,  and  the  adjacent  isles  were  also  luni-solar.  And  the 
nature  of  a  luni-solar  year  is  to  consist  of  lunar  months,  and 
solar  periods. 

Geminus  tells  us,  that  all  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  their 
taws,  and  the  dictates  of  their  oracles,  made  their  years 
agree  with  the  sun,  and  their  months,  and  days  of  the  month, 
with  the  course  c^  the  moon,  so>  that  the  same  sacrifices 
might  always  fall  upon  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
upon  the  same  days  of  the  lunar  month ;  and  that  tbejr 
eounted  this  acceptable  and  grateful  to  the  gods,  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  institutions  of  their  country.  And  Cicero  saith 
%hat  the  Sicilians  and  other  Greeks,  to  make  their  days  and 
months  agree  with  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  some* 
times  tooK  away  a  day  or  two  from  the  month  (that  is,  from 
the  calendar  month  of  thirty  days)  and  sometimes  made  the 
fnonih- larger  by  one  or  two  days,    An<l  Censpriaus,  that  the 
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several  M;Uon8  of  Italy  had  their  several  years,  but  all  of 
them  by  months  variously  intercalated,  and  corrected  thehr 
civil  calendar  v^ars  by  that  one  true  natural  year.    By  this 
practice  thereforei  the  aqcient  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
the  nations  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  which  were  cele- 
brated on  certain  days  of  certain  months,  (as  the  Olympiads, 
ignd  Pythick  games,  Bacchanalia,  Cerealia,  8ic.)  kept  to  the 
same  seasons  of  the  year,  and  Hesiod's  year  beran  in  summer 
after  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  and  his  month  LemtOn  was 
a  winter  month,  as  he  represents.    And  by  the  like  practice, 
the  months  of  the  Asiatics  kept  their  seasons.    For  Galea 
.tells  qs,  Suod  itmpus  Rom®  eri  September,  Pergamanis 
apud  noSf  Hyperborelseus,  Athenis  veiv  Mysteria,  ea  namquo 
erant  Boedromione.    And  th^  same  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  years  and  months  of  the  Jews.  The  Sanhedrim  proclaim* 
ed  the  new  moons  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
jnoQO,  and  if  the  corn  was  not  ripe  enough  for  offering  the 
first  fruits  thereof,  upon  the  middle  of  the   13th  month, 
they  added  that  month  to  the  old  year,  and  began  the  new 
year  with  the  14th.  And  by  some  such  practice,  the  months 
of  the  Chaldaic  years  also  kept  to  the  same  seasons.  For  as 
ibe  Dieteris,  Tetraeteris,  and  Octoeteris  of  the  Greeks, 
arose  from  the  intercalation  of  months,  so  did  the  Dodecae- 
tens  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  the  end  of  such  intercala- 
tions, was  to  make  the  year  keep  to  the  sun,  and  the  months 
to  the  seasons.    Suidas  tells  us  that  120^£rri  are  2220  years, 
accordiog  to  the  reckoning  of  the  v^haldeans,  a  ^rm  con- 
taining  222  lunar  months,  which  ate  eighteen  years  six 
mouths :  in  this  reckoning  twelve  lunar  months  make  the 
year  of  the  Chaldees,  and  eighteen  such  years  and  six  months 
(I  think  he  means  intercalary  months)  make  the  sarus.    And 
Atbenaeu%  lib.  14«  tells  us  out  of  Berosus,  that  upon  the  16th 
day  of  the  month  Lous^  (that  is  on  the  16th  day  of  the  lunar 
montb^  called  Lous  by  the  people  of  Macedonia)  the  Baby- 
lonians celebrated  annually  the  feast  of  Sacaa.    This  feast 
therefore  kept  to  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  so  did  the 
Babylonian  lunar  month,  in  which  it  was  seated. 

when  therefore  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
or  Hippocrates,  or  Herodotus,  or  Aristotle,  or  Plutarch,  or 
Manetho,  describe  tlie  ancient  year  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
or  Egyptians,  to  consist  of  twelve  equal  months,  or  360  days; 
or  Cyrus,  in  allusion  to  those  days,  cut  the  river  Gindes  into 
36o  channels :  or  the  Athenians  in  allusion  to  the  same  days 
erected  36o  statues  to  Demetrius,  they  are  to  be  under- 
Stood  of  the  calendar  year  of  the  ancients,  not  yet  correoted 
by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon.    And  when  they  had  at 
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Athens  four  ^vxa,  intimating  the  fonr  seasons  of  the  year, 
twelve  ^a]gi«  xoti  T^tlw  according  to  the  months,  every  ^1^»«  had 
thirty  yiwi,  corrected  from  time  to  time  by  the  heavens,  so 
as  to  make  it  keep  the  four  seasons.    And  when  Herodotus 
intercalates  a  month  of  30  days  every  other  year,  he  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  Diieteris  of  the  Ancients,  continued 
for  seventy  years  together,  wiihout  correcting  it  by  the 
moon.     And  when  Moses  reckons  the  duration  of  the  flood, 
by  months  of  thirty  days,  be  is  to  be  understood  of  the  ca- 
lendar months,  not  corrected  by  the  moon,  by  reason  of  the 
raipy  weather,  which  did  not  suffer  her  to  appear.    And 
vvhen  David  appointed  twelve  courses  of  guards,  one  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  (I  Chron.  xxvii.)  he  had  respect 
only  to  the  calendar  months  of  the  Mosaic  year,  leaving  the 
intercalary  months  unprovided,  because  they  were  uncer- 
tain, and  mi^ht  be  supplied  by  the  twelve  courses  alone; 
the  course  mijch  shoula  serv^  upon  the  first  month  of  the 
next  year,  serving  upon  the  intercalary  month  when  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  next  course  serving  upon  the  first  month  of 
th^  next  year.     And  ^hen  the  Babylonians,  as  Diodorus 
tells  us,  say  that  there  are  twelve  chief  gods,  and  to  every 
one  of  these  assign  a  month,  and  a  sign  in  the  zodiac,  and 
say  that  through  these  twelve  signs  the  sun  m^kes  bis  course 
every  year,  and  the  moon  every  month,  they  describe  the 
Chaldaic  year  to  be  solar,  and  to  consist  of  twelve  equal 
lunar  months,  answering  to  the  twelve  signs  with  their  de- 
grees, and  mean  the  months  and  days  ift  the  calendar  year, 
not  yet  corrected  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon :  and 
by  the  relation  and  correspondence  which  those  months 
have  to  the  twelve  signs,  they  fix  them  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  by  such  coprections  as  were  to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose.   This  year  the  Jews,  during  their  stay  at  Babylon, 
made  use  of  in  their  contracts  and  civil  affairs,  and  in  their 
Journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  brought  it  home  along 
with  them,  calling  their  own  months  ever  after,  by  the 
names  of  the  Babylonian  ;  which  they  would  not  have  done 
if  their  own  lunar  months  had  not  been  the  same  with  those 
pf  Babylon. 

So  tpen  the  luni-solar  year  with  its  calendar,  was  very 
ancient  and  universal,  being  used  by  Noah,  and  propagated 
down  from  him  to  his  posterity,  and  giving  occasion  to  the 
division  pf  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and  that  of  a  cir- 
cle into  360  degrees,  and  to  the  invention  of  the  Dieteris, 
Tetraeteris,  and  other  ancient  cycles,  for  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  correcting  it  every  month  by  the  moon,  and  every 
year  by  the  sun^  ana  continuing  (o  be  used  in  Egypt  tit} 


the  instjittiikHi  of:  their  solar  year  af  f^sA^f^'^,  ^bakUa, 
and  the  oations  adjacent  tiU  the  expedition  of  (^rus  aver 
Gindes,  and  his  tkking  of  Babylon:  in  Greece,  till  the 
days  of  the  seven  wiae  mep,  and  the  r^ign  of  the  Persimif 
and  Greeks :  and  in  luly  tUl  the  reign  of  the  Latins,  and 
wa3  at  jeqgth  resolved  by  th.^  Arabians  into  their  lunar  ye^r«>' 
I  meet  wim  no  other  years  among  the  ancients  than,  sud| 
as  were  either  luni-solar,  or  solar,  or  lunar,  or  the  calendars 
of  those  years.  A  practical  year  of  3^  ^ys  is  none  of  thes3. 
The  beginning  of  suqh  a  year  would  have  run  round  the 
four  seasons  in  seventy  years,  and  such  a  notable  revolution 
woiiid  have  been  mentioned  iu  bi'itory^  and  is  not  to  be  a^r 
sorted  without  proving  it. 

I.  Newtoh.  • 
1755,  Jan*  • 


XVIL  Classic  Authors  perverted. 

Mr.  Urban,  -  .  .   - 

It  has  been  the  common  practice  of  authors,  not  of  the 
lowest  class,  to  quote  passages  from  the  Ancients,  in  confir- 
mation of  some  opinion  of  their  own,  though  to  the  utter 
perversion  of  the  writer^s  meaning;  some  scrap  is  frequently 
taken  for  a  motto,  which  standing,  alone,  or  being  combined 
with  other  words^  wbiph,  are  not  immediately  connected 
.with  it  in  the  original,  cbnve^'s  a  sense  often  very  different 
and  sometimes  directly  opposite  to  that  which  was  intended 
hy  the  writer.  An  author  of  a  tract  in  defence  of  Atheisni 
naigbt  put  as  his  motto,  there  is  no  God,  and  quote  the  in^ 
spired  writer  David ;  but  if  the  whole  sentence  be  taken, 
ihejbol  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Qod,  a  meaning 
diametrically  opposite  will  be  expressed. 

Many  passages  in  the  Latin  Classics  have  been  gen^raHy 
mistaken  by  their  having  been  thus  perverted,  possibly  by 
those  by  whom  ^bey  wer^  understood.  {  shall  at  present 
only  take  notice  of  that  celebrated  tine  of  Persius, 

Scire  tuum  nihil  eat,  nisi  te  scke  hoc  seiat  alter, 

twhich  has  been  generally  tak^n  as  an  encouragement  of 
.those  wlip  make  an  ostentatious  piarade  of  their  learning,   -r 
But  it  ia  evident  by  (he  context,  that  the  oyeaning  of 
Persios  was  the  contrary;  and  Jiibat.  be  ,was  censuring .wk^; 
Jie  ia  genendiy  pvpposetl  w  recoipm,eQji . , 
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is  Ohseure  Phrases  esppkinei. 

Qtso  Adiciwe,  nisi  lioc  fenubritttoi,  M  quss  setoA  ihttls 
Tnnata  est,  rupta jecore  exierit  caprificus  ? 

These  are  the  preceding  words  of  Persitm's  friend,  T^  what 
purpose  i9  M  mf  iearmng^  iff  do  noi  get  rid  of  the  modesty 
which  restrains  me  from  publishing  it  f  To  which  Persiua 
answen, 

» 

En  pallor^  senininqiie !  O  mores !  usqiie  adeone 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  schre  hoc  sciat  alter  i 

Tkou  FooU  is  iky  homing  of  m  advantage  to  ihee^  except 
thou  settest  it  forth  to  shcwf  The  use  of  learning  is  not  to 
procure  popidar  applause,  or  excite  vain  admiration ;  but 
to  make  the  possessor  more  virtuous,  and  his  virtue  a  more 
conspicuous  example  to  those  that  are  illiterate* 

Yours,  &c. 
1755,  Jim.  R.S. 


XVIII.  Obscure  Phrases  explained. 

Mr.  Uaban,  . 

Spick  and  span  new  is  an  expression,  the  meaning  ot 
'which  is  obvious,  though  the  words  want  explanation ;  and 
which,  I  presume,  are  a  corruption  of  the  Italian,  spieeaia  da 
la  spanna^  'snatched  from  the  band,'  opusahlaiumincutt; 
or  according  to  another  expression  of  our  omiij  fresh  frotifi 
the  mint;  in  all  which  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  a  dif- 
ferent metaphor.  It  is  well  known  that  our  language 
abounds  ^ith  Italidsms^  and  it  is  probable  the  expressiofi 
before  us  was  .coined  when  the  Ehglish  were  as  mach  bigot* 
ted  to  Italian  fashions,  as  they  now  are  to  those  of  the 
French. 

There  is  another  expression  much  used  by  the  Tnlgar, 
wherein  the  senile  and  words  are  equally  obscure:  the  ex« 
pressioti  I  mean  is,  Afft  pleau  the  jm^  m  which  .there  b  a 
peculiarity  of  dialect,  a  corruption  of  a  word,  and  a  common 
figure,  called  a  metonymy;  Jkmt  in  the  first  ptalce^  an  in  the 
midland  counties  is  used  for  if;  and  pigs  is  roost  assuredly  a 
corruption  of  Pyx*,  (from  Pyxis  said  ntf|i()  a  vessel  in  which 
the  host  is  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  conmriei.  >In  thelast 
place  the  vessel  is  «ube4ituted  for  the  hs>^  it^fj  by  an  easy 
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uetoiiymy^  io  tfae  aaae  maimer  a^  when  we  speak  of  tba 
sense  rftUte  Htmsty  we  do  ooc  mean  to  ascribe  sense  to  b^^ickt 
mnd  wtones,  but  to  a  certain  namber  of  representatives.  Tfae 
expression,  therefore^  means  no  it^ore  than  Dw  tolente^  or  as 
it  is  translated  into  modern  £uglisb  by  coacfamea  and  car* 
tiers,  Gcd  miling.  * 

1755^  March.  Q.  SL 


XDL    Critical  Explanations  of  tbe  word  Earing, 

Alii  yet  there  are  five  yean,  in  the  which  there  shmll  be  neither 

earing  nor  harvest. 

Gen.  xlv,  6. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

This  word  caring  occurs  in  other  places  of  scripture,  but 
I  have  pitched  upon  this,  because  ibis  chapter  being 
twice  read  as  a  Sunday  lesson,  in  the  public  service  of 
the  chihrcb,  this  passage,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  the  best 
known.  The  word  is  grown  obsolete,  and  partly  through 
disuse,  but  chiefly  from  its  being  so  like  in  sound  and  its 
present  orthography  to  the  car  or  spica  of  the  corn,  I  have 
observed  tbe  sense  of  it  to  be  Sometimes  mistaken  by  wri- 
ters, from  whence  I  conclude  that  others,  who  are  unac« 
quainted  with  the  learned  languages,  must  consequently  be 
liable  to  the  same  error. — ^Thus  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  in 
his  translation  of  Bcnrcalini,  p..ll,  says,  <^Tbe  plowers  of 
poetry  bare  seen  their  fields  make  a  beautiful  shew  in  the 
spring  of  their  age,  and  had  good  reason  to  expect  a  rich 
iuurvest,  but  when,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  season  of 
curing  began,  they  saw  their  sweat  and  labours  dissolve  all 
into  leaves  and  flowers;'*  where  he  evidently  means  by  the 
seasen  of  earing^  the  time  when  the  corn  runs  into  the  ear, 
in  opposition  to  tbe  time  of  ploughing.  Another  mistake 
concerning  the  sense  of  this  word,  incurred  by  Mr.  Theobald^ 
will  be  mentioned  below. 

Bi|t  to  «ar  signifies  to  p&if^A,  and  is  always  used  in  that 
sense  by  our  old  writers;  so  Isa.  xxx.  24.  The  oxen  likewise 
end  theyofing  asse$  fhat  ear  the  ground,  shall  eat  clean  proven^ 
der,  &c.\  So  Speed,  p.  416,  says,  tbe  Danes  "grieved  the 
poore  Edglish,  whose  service  they  employed  to  care  and  till 
tbe  ground,  whilst  they  themselves  sat  idle,  and  eate  tbe 
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frait  of  their  paineB;^'  Dr.  Wickltffe,  lo'  his.  New  Teitaatent^ 
Lu.  xvii.  7.  writes,  "  Bui  who  <^you  hath  a  servant  eringCj* 
where  the  Vulgate  Tersion,  from  whence  the  Dr.  made  his 
translation,  has  arantem.  The  sense  is  clear,  and  the  word 
is  evidently  the  Anglo«Saxon  eritmj  which  sigoi&es  to 
plough^  and  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin  aro^  and  what 
we  now  call  arable  tand^  Greenway^  in  his  traaslatien  of  Ta- 
citus's  Account  of  Germany,  calls  earahle  land^  from  the' La- 
tin arabilis.  In  this  text  therefore,  eartng  and  harvest  are 
opposed  to  one  another,  as^  tmr  diflterent  extremes,  just  as 
seed  time  and  harvest  are.  Gen.  viii,  22.  to  the  former  of 
which  it  manifestly  answers,  and  the  sense  consequently  is, 
m  the  which  there  shall  neither  be  ploughing  nor'  harvest. 
However,  before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  i  would  beg  leave 
to  animadvert  a  little  upon  a  criticiim  and  note  of  Mr. 
Theobald,  in  his  Shakespeare,  where  he  too,  as  was  said 
above,  has  committed  a  small  error  in  relation  to  this  word« 
The  line  in  the  author  is,   . 

We  are  to  cure  sijcb  sorrows,  not  to  sow  'em. 

Hen.  VIII.  Act  ill.  Sc,  I 

whereupon  this  annotator  writes^  "  There  is  no  antithesis  in 
these  terms,  nor  any  consonance  of  tl>e  metaphors^  both 
which  my  emendation  restores, 

'<  We  are  to  ear  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  'em. 

that  is,  to  weed  them  up,  hanow  them  out.  This  word  with 
us  may  be  derived  not  only  from  arare  to  plough,  but  the 
8axon  word  ear  which  signified  a  harrowJ*^ 

But  this  consonance  of  metaphors,  which  he  mentions, 
and  which  these  critical  gentlemen  are  perpetually  bunting 
after,  are  not  always  needful,  because  metaphors  often  occur 
singly;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  present  case  the  antin 
thesis  is  sufficiently  preserved  in  the  other  reading,  it. being 
unquestionably  ttie  business  of  ecclesiastics,  such  a^  Wolsey 
was,  to  heal  and  cure  people's  sorrows,  and  not  to  occasion 
them.     So  befpfe,  the  Queen  says, 

'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  ear^b, 
Or/elt  the  flatteries  that  gi'ow  upon  it ! 

where  I  wonder  this  editor  did  not  think  of  correcting 

Or  reaped  the  fi^ttcries  that  groxi?  upon  it ! 
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« 

whicb^  according  to  hini)  would  be  carrying;  on  the  meta- 
phor,  and  be  far  more  consonant  to  eartKj  and  grtwingj 
than  the  present  reading  ./ifft  is.  But,  as  I  said,  metaphors 
may  stana  single,  and  were  we  always  to  be  altering  and 
emending  our  authors  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  cofi- 
sofmnce  he  talks  of,  our  writers  in  time  would  so  differ  (roih 
themselves  as  hardly  to  be  known.  Bnt  this  itch  of  corrects 
ing  is  so  strongly  ridiculed  by  Martin  Scriblerus,  in  his  Vir* 
gilius  Restauratus,  subjoined  to  the  Donciad,  that  I  need 
aay  no  more  of  it. 

But  what  is  worst  in  this  emendation  of  Mr.  Theobald's, 
the  word  ^ar  does  not  signify  to  harrov^j  but  to  plough;  it 
neither  means  to  weed  up,  nor  to  harrow  out^  and  conse^ 
quently  can  have  no  place  here,  since  thereby  the  antithesis^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  necessary,  is  entirely  lost.  Mr. 
Theobald  knew,  that  the  word  far  came  from  arare,  and  sig* 
nified  to  plough^  but,  to  serve  his  own  purpose,  he  will  have 
it  mean  to  ha^Tow  too,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
them ;  besides  to  harrow  does  not  convey  the  notion  of 
weeding  out^  but  rather  of  covering,  which  absolutely  destroys 
the  antitheM.  And  then  lastly,  he  asserts,  in  support  of  this 
wretched  emendation,  which  ought  upon  so  many  accounts 
to  be  rejected,  that  the  Saxon  word  ear  signifies  a  harrcw, 
which  is  dot  true;  and  thus  bis  attempt  upon  this  passage, 
is  not  only  needless,  but  also  contrary  to  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  authori  and,  lastly,  has  no  ground  or  founda<« 
fion  to  stand  upon. 

\lS5f  Ma^,  Paul  Geaisege. 


« 


^further  e^rplanation  jf  Genesis  xlv.  6, 

Mr.  Urban, 

ADMITTING  that  Mr.  Gemsege  has  rightlv  settled  the 
meaning  of  the  word  earing  in  the  English  version  of 
Gen.  xlv.  6.  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  difficulty  remains  in  re- 
gard to  the  text  itself,  which  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose. The  words  are  these.  These  two  years  hath  the  fa^ 
mine  been  in  the  land;  and  yet  there  are  Jive  years^  in  the  which 
there  thall  neither  he  earing  nor  harvest.  Now,  from  the  na» 
ture  of  thin^,  and  more  especially  from  the  frame  and  con* 
^titution  ot  the  human  species,  which  is  ever  desirous  of 
preserving  life,  it  is  most  natural,  that  in  a  famine,  people 
^booid  be  trying  all  tbe^  could  to  procure  a  crop,  especially 
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if  they  have  seed  enough  to  sow,  as  was  the  case  here.    See 
chap.  xli.    Nay,  if  the  famiDe  continued  from  year  to  year, 
as  it  did  in  this  instance,  we  must  necessarily  suppose,  that 
the  people  growing  more  and  more  distressed,  anojnore  and 
more  impatient,  would  be  the  more  ardent  and  eager  to  make 
their  attempts  by  ploughing  and  sowing.     How  then  was  it^ 
that  there  was  not  to  be  a  seed-time  any  more  than  a  harvest^ 
sioce  there  might  be,  and  one  would  think  naturally  would 
be,  the  former,  though  not  the  latter  ?    Shall  we  say,  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  being  written  after  the  fact,  the  author 
has  expressed  himself  according^  to  the  fact;  or  rather,  that 
not  confining  himself  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter,  be  has 
made  use  of  a  common  phrase,  as  intending  thereby  to  de« 
note  the  intenseness  of  the  famine?    These  reasons  may 
aatisfy  some,  but  my  conception  of  the  matter  is  this;  we 
are  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  which  Joseph 
here  more  particularly  si>eaks,  the  land  of  Egypt,  whidi  de- 
peoded  altogether  upon  its  fertility  for  the  inundation  of  its 
hver,  the  river  Nile,  that  if  the  Nile  did  not  rise  to  a  cer* 
-tain  degree,  or  did  exceed  in  its  rising  another  certain  de- 
gree, it  was  to  no  puipose  for  the  people  to  plough  and 
sow,  for  their  labour  would,  not  succeed.    These  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  investigated  by  experience ;  and  the  Ni- 
lometer,  now  called  the  Mikyas,  of  which,  as  I  remember> 
yon  have  a  very  exact  description  in  Dr.  Pococke's  Travels, 
.was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  degree  of  the 
inundation,  to  wit,  whether,  on  the  one  hand^  there  was  either 
a  deficiency  or  an  excess,  or,  on  the  other,  only  a  necessaiy  • 
and  commodious  flow.    There  now  was  an  event  that  af- 
fected the  ploughing  and  sowings  as  well  as  the  harvest,  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter;  andif  the  necessary  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  known  at  this  time,  as  I  suppose  they  were, 
(this  sera  being  long  enough  after  the  first  peopling  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proper  observations) 
one  needs  only  suppose  that  Joseph,  by  the  excellent  spirit 
that  was  in  him,  foresaw  that  for  five  years  then  to  come,  the 
irregularities  of  the  river  would  be  such,  one  way  or  the  other, 
as   to  prevent  all  tillage,  (without  which  we  are  certain 
there  could  be  no  harvest)  and  then  he  could  just  as  easily 
pronouqce  concerning  the  tillage,  as  he  could  upon  the  bar** 
vest.    It  is  very  clear  from  the  context,  that  this  £airaine  was 
pretty  general,  in  particular  from  chap.  xli.  v.  56*  ^nd  th^ 
famine  was  over  all  tlicface  of  the  earthy  from  whence  it  should 
seem  the  distemper  was  seated  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
of  course  would  aHcct  the  periodical  ;swcl]ing  pf  the  Nil^f 
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The  cause  probably  waa  a  great  droughf  uncommonly  pro* 
longed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Egypt  very  often  suffers- 
firom  this  caase. 

I  am  yours,  8tc. 
nsSyJune.  S.JP, 


z 


XX.  Biblical  Difficulty  obTialcd. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  annotation  of  Genesis  xlv.  in  your  Magazine  of  June 
last,  has  led  me  to  take  notice  of  another  passage  of  scrip* 
ture,  which  depends  upon  the  same  event,  to  wit,  the  inun* 
dation  of  the  Nile,  and  may  seem  to  want  a  word  of  ex  plana* 
lion.    The  sacred  historian,  a  writer  contemporaiy  with  the 
fact,  and  actually  residing  in  the  country  at  the  time,  after 
speaking  of  the  plague  of  hail^  and  the  terrible  devastations 
committed  by  it,  Exodus  ix.  observes  at  verse  31, 32,  **  And 
the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten ;  for  the  barley  was  in 
the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.    But  the  wheat  and  the 
e  were  not  smitten;  for  they  were  not  erown  up."    That 
e  barley  should  be  forwarder  than  the  wneat  and  rye,  is  $o 
contrary  to  the  ideas  we  now  have  of  agriculture,  especially 
in  .this  country,  where  we  yearly  see  the  reverse,  that  this 
text  is  a  great  block  in  the  way  of  the  honest  husbandman, 
and,  I  presume,  of  many  others.    But  let  it  be  considered, 
that  our  hard  corn,  as   it   is  called,  is  sown  here  before 
Christotts ;  this  necessarily  gives  it  the  start  of  bur  com- 
mon bariey,  which  is  seldom  thrown  into  the  ground  till 
April  or  Muiy.    But  the  case  in  Egypt,  of  which  the  author 
is  here  speaking,  was  very  different;  for  there  the  grain  of. 
wheat  and  barley  and  rye  were  all  sown  at  one  time,  to  wit, 
as  soon  as  the  lands  were  ready  after  the  retreat  of  the  river* 
Barley  then  being  a  corn  of  a  much  quicker  growth  than 
.either  wheat  or  rye,  it  would  of  course  be  forwarder  than 
them,  and  might  be  in  the  ear  before  tbey  were  grown  up; 
or  as  it  is  the  Hebrew,  (see  the  margin  if  our  translation) 
whilst  they  were  hidden ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
hidden  in  the  groimdy  but  within  the  stem  or  stalky  and  conse* 

Juently  were  near  upon  shooting,  but  not  shot.    See  Bishop 
^atrick  upon  the  place. 

That   the   bariey  harvest  was  the  first  in  other  warm 
climates,ias  well  as  Egypt,  appears  from  2  Samuel,  xxi.  9. 
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yrhesre  it  is  said,  <^  And  they  fell  all  seven  togetberi  and  were 
put  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  first  days,  in  the 
beginning  of  barley  harvest,''  which  at  verse  10.  is  expressed 
more  generally,  the  beginning  qf  harvest. 

Youfs,  &c< 

1^55,  Juljf.  P.  Gemseg^. 


XXI.  Ancient  and  Fabulous  History  not  always  allegorical. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  mythologists,  in  explaining  the  fatxulotis;  histories  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  vefy  apt  to  run  into 
physicalities  and  moralities.  This  is  the  case  of  Natalis 
Comes,  the  French  authors,  and  indeed  of  most  others,  ex- 
cept Jac.  Tollius,  who  chose  to  resolve  them  into  the  art  of 
GheiDistry.  I  cannot  but  say,  it  is  natural  enough  to  fall 
into  this  way  of  interpretation,  for  besides  the  labours  of 
Porphyry  in  this  kind,  and  that  the  Roman  poet  points  it 
bnt  to  us  so  very  plainly,  where  speaking  of  Orpheus,  he 
says, 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Cabdlbus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus ; 
Dictus  ob  hoc  Icnire  tigres  rabidosque  leones. 

Hor.  A\  P.  391,  $eg. 

I  say,  besides  this,  you  can  hardly  relate  any  fact,  in  the 
way  Mt'  narrative,  that  is  not  capable  of  having  some  plau** 
sible  turn,  either  physical  or  moral,  given  to  it,  and,  in  some 
cases,  p'^rhaps  both.  And  yet  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
be  alivays  harping  upon  these  strings,  because,  as  I  appre- 
bend,  there  is  one  branch  of  mythology,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
frequent  metamorphoses  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid  and  other 
writers,  which  in  a  great  measure  took  its  original  from  an-* 
other  cause,  namely,  from  the  mere  wanton  and  luxuriant 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  without  any  regard  had  either  to  mo- 
rality, or  natural  causes  and  effects.  This  nation,  being  en- 
dowed with  a  great  fertility  of  invention,  being  naturally 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  by  no  means  incommoded  by  • 
any  strictne^  of  attachment  unto  truth,  devised  a  fable 
very  easily,  either  for  the  origin  of  a  flower,  or  a  bird,  or  a 
bea^t;  in  the  doing  of  which  they  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
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view,  but  to  please  and  to  anofusj^  nie  ^noy,  by  iaiagioing  a 
hero  or  a  nymph  of  the  name  of  those  flowers  and  animals, 
and  then  equipping  them  with  some  entertaining  aod  well- 
told  story. 

To  this  observation,  Sir,  I  was  led  by  reflecting,  that  the 
names  of  these  heroes  atid  nymphs  are. no  other  than  the  ap- 
peilative  or  common  oapQes  ot  those  plants  and  animals, 
and  consequently  were  assumed,  feigneJi  and  inventcid  from 
them.  This,  Sir^  is  the  ground  of  my  assertion,  which  at 
this  time  may  be  made  good  in  many  instances,  and  per- 
haps at  the  nrst  might  have  been  proved  in  all  and  every 
one. 

After  the  flood,  the  stones  which  Deucalion  threw  over 
bis  head  became  men,  and  those  that  Pyrrha  cast  became 
women,  ail  because  x«k  in  the  Greek  signifies  astone,  and  \eto^ 
a  pi^oplCf  as  is  observed  by  Hyginus,  whose  words  are,  ^'  ob 
earn  rem  /ooidictus;  hs  enim  Grsece  lapis  dicitur/'  Hy- 
ginus, p.  224.  edit.  Munkeri,  where  see  the  annotation. 

Lycaon  was  turned  for  bis  barbarity  into  a  wolf;  the 
wori^  Ai/jee(  sigfiiBes  a  wolf^  and  so  did  the  word  lycaon^  for 
though  we  do  not  find  it  in  our  lexicons  now,- yet  there  is 
reason  to  think  it  an  ancient  Greek  word;  for  Pliny,  who 
wrote  chiefly,  from  the  Greek?,  tells,  us  in  his  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  viii.  c.  34.  that  the  Lycaon,  or  Indian  wolf,  changed  his 
colours. 

Daphne,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  changed  into  a  lajurel ; 
the  case  is,  Ao^fji  is  tne  Greek  word  for  the  laurus;  aixd  I 
do  not  find  that  they  had  any  other  word  for  this  tree. 

The  like  observation  I  make  as  to  the  Narcissus,  into 
which,  according  to  Ovid,  a  certain  young  man,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  ot  himself,  was  turned.  The  Greeks  bad  no 
other  name  for  this  flower  but  n^^jcmto-o?. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hyacinth. 
'  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightingale ;  now  Philomela, 
in  Greek  ^*Xo/*ifXii,  is  one  of  the  names  of  that  bird,  as  is  plaiii 
from  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  511,  and  is  clearly  an  appellative 
adapted  to  the  kdown  property  of  the  bird  ;  for  it  signifies  a 
lover  of  melody.  This  shews,  that  the  name  of  the  lady  was 
borrowed  from  the  bird,  and  her  siory  invented  for  the  sake 
of  countenancing  the  change. 

But  as  strong  a  case  as  any  is  that  of  the  nymph  Syrinx: 
Pan  was  the  inventor  of  the  Syrinx,  an  instrument  of  music 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  reeds. 

Pan  primus  calamos  ccra  conjungere  plures 
lostituit  ———.-. 
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He  was  also  Tery  expert  in  playing  on  this  iostram^nt 

Mecam  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 

rtr^.EcLii. 

Now  hoUf  did  the  Grecian  fancy  dress  up  all  this  ?  Why, 
Syrinx^  accordinjg  to  them,  was  a  beautiful  nymph,  Pan  bel*^ 
came  enamoured  of  her,  she  ran  away  to  avoid  so  disagree- 
able a  lover,  and  coming  to  a  river,  she  prayed  the  Naiades 
to  change  her  into  a  bundle  of  reeds  just  as  the  god  was  going 
to  lay  hold  of  her,  who  thereupon  caught  the  reeds  m  his 
arms  instead  of  hen  These  reeds  being  moved  backward 
and  forward  by  his  sighs,  afforded  a  musical,  though  a  mourn- 
ful sound,  whereupon  Pan  cut  them  down  and  made  them 
into  pipes.  A  very  pretty  tale  this,  all  imagined  from  the 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  this  instrument^  and  that  it 
was  originally  composed  of  reeds. 

Yours,  &c« 

1755,  Sept.  P.  Gembege. 

Mr.  Urban, 

ANOTHER  branch  of  the  ancient  mythology,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  decypher,  either  by  a  physical  or  moral 
interpretation,  is  the  frequent  allusions  to  very  remote  his- 
tory :  such  as  the  important  events  which  have  really  hap* 
pened  in  the  old  time  to  the  body  or  bulk  of  this  terraque- 
ous dobe.  The  name  of  Phaeton  in  Greek,  ^aidvt  which 
signifies  lucidus,  is  plainly  given  to  the  son  of  Clymene  froai 
the  event.  It  is  also  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  considered  as  the 
tun.  There  is  no  metamorphosis  mdeed  in  the  case  of 
Phaeton,  but  his  story  is  nevertheless  observable  on  account 
of  the  event  it  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to^  and  whichy  I 
think,  wants  pointing  out 

Now  it  is  very  certain  that  Ovid,  who  had  been  so  con« 
versant  with  the  Greek  writers,  had  either  seen  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible  himself,  or  had  made  use  of  authors  that 
had  extracted  much  from  it  This  last  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable.  The  account  he  gives  in  his  first  book  of  the 
chao9,  the  formation  of  man,  the  golden  age,  the  giantsj 
their  attempt  against  heaven,  the  wickedness  of  man,  and 
the  deluge  consequent  upon  it,  are  evidently  adumbra* 
ted  from  the  Jewish  scriptures.  Now,  the  story  of  Phaeton 
implies  an  event  as  general  as  that  of  the  flood,  from 
wheni^f  one  would  ioclliie  to  imagine  it  to  have  been  taken 
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from  wha^  part,  of  tbftt  book  ?  r^rh^ps  from  thid  desrlructkm 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or,  as  I  rather  thinks  froQi  the  suots 
standing  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua^  What  induces  me  to 
fix  upon  this-faejt,  pt^eferable  to  the  other,  is,  that  the  effect^ 
tfiough  not -so  violent,  yet  was  of  far  more  universal  e^Ltent. 
And  il  this  astonishing  miraele  happened  about  mid-day^ 
gQ4  in  the  month  of  June,  accord^ig  to  Lyra,  ao  intense 
iieat  of  the  sun  for  twenty- four  hoqits  (which  is  what  I  Uad^r^ 
(tand  by  a  whole  dftjf)  soiperadded  to  what  would  b^  nar 
turally  produced  ou  ^  commou  c^y  at  t^at  time  pf  the 
year,  jp:ii^ht  very  .well,  in  the  warm  regions  of  tbe  emt^  be 
attend^df  u:iib  some  very  singuli^r  circumstances,  aufl 
enouf^h^  if  transmitted^  as  the  like  events  usually  werq^ 
\kith  ^  tra^itipiial  aggravatipn^  to  give  rise  to  a  fable.  ^W9^ 
Wver,  either  of  these  ppt^ions  of  sacred  history  afford  |i 
petter  gxo^i^d  for  the  story  o^*  iPbaeton  t^ap  that  suggest 
i/x  the  r aathect^^  to  wit,  a  gre^t  iif«  th^t  haf^ened  in  Italy 
near  the  Fp,  in  the  time  of  King  Pbaetpti. 
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X  HAV£  always  been  of  opinioD^that  there  Is  tip  such  tblnj: 
as  understanding  our  ancient  authors^  whether  sacked  or 
profane,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  with<« 
out  aa  almost  exact  acquaintance  with  the  tnanners  and 
customs,  the  funeral  and  religious  ceremonies^  the  habits^ 
&c.  of  the  several  ancients,  whose  writings  we  are  dailjr 
perusing;  as  Hkewise  of  the  attributes  and  representations 
of  their  deities.  They  who  make  the  tour  of  Italy  have  a 
noble  oj^jKHtuaity  of  laying  in  a  rich  stock  of  this  most  use* 
ful  branch  of  knowledge,  hrom  those  excellent  originals  of 
gems  and  statues  they  are  so  often  favoured  with  tb^  sight 
of;  and  when  I  consider  what  a  multitude  of  passages  ick 
Virgil,  and  |toi;ac<t,.  api;!  Juvenal,  were  iUMStrat0d  by  tbeJate 
^Ir.  Addispn^  -(v^o  s^  out  with  an  immense  fund  of  classical 
learuiogjhiotlh  vaWs  Tr^vely  f^nd.bis  Treatise  oo  Medab}  I 
cannot  out  envy  those  who  are  repairing  into  the  same  cli« 
mate,  at  a  time'WhiM  it  ^as  been  enriched  with  the  recent 
discooeriea  ai  Mtroulacieam*    What  led  tne  to  these  itflec^ 
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tion^  is  A  passao^  in  Virgil,  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been 
fully  iinderstooo,  for  want  of  attending  to  an  antique  cQStom* 
It  is  Eclog.  i.  34. 

Quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima  septis, 

Pinguis  et  ingratas  prenieretur  caseus  urbi, 

N'on  unquam  gravis  ^re  donium  mibi  dextra  redibat 

Tityrus  says,  that  while  he  was  enamoured  of  his  first 
niistress,  he  never  could  thrive,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  pains  he  took  ;  hn  right  hand  never  came  hmne  heavy  from 
markeU  Now,  though  it  be  a  common  expression  to  say  a 
hamlful  qf  fiioney^^oT  to  go  empty-handed,  yet  this  is  not  all, 
for  there  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion  to  that  custom  which 
the  ancients  had  of  carrying  their  purse  in  their  right- 
hand  ;  and  in  a  gem  of  Leonardo  Agostino,  Part  I.  No.  199^ 
-there  is  a  figitre  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  god  of  gain,  with 
a  purse  in  that  hand  *.  But  I  ivill  cite  you  a  passage  froai 
the  ^Enreid,  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  unless  you 
have  recourse  to  this  custom  to  explain  it.  £neid  vi.  613, 
enumerates  amongst  the  damned  those  who  had  defrauded 
their  masters, 

Nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras. 

But  how  should  fallcrc  dextras  express  robbing  a  master, 
unless  the  reader  happens  to  recollect,  that  the  purse  was 
usually  carried  in  that  band  ?  When  that  is  once  known,  the 
phrase  becomes  instantly  clear  and  very  expressive,  and  the 
two  passages  in  the  iEneid  and  Eclogue  very  happily  and 
very  finely  illustrate  one  another. 

Yours,  &c« 

11:^0,  March.    .  PaulGemsegb. 


XXIil.    Comment  on  the  old  Play  of  Albumazar. 

Mr.  Urban, 

AIr.  DODSLEY  has  presented  the  world  with  a  sefect  col- 
lection of  old  plays  in  twelve  volumes;  I  hope  it  has  an« 
fcwered  to  him  as  a  tradesman,  for  I  am  sure  we  are  greatly 

^  ^^  S#c  also  Speivce'i  polymctif ,  Montfaiicoii,  and  other  authors. 
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obliged  to  him  for  the  trndeftakiiij^y  since  the  original  edi-* 
tions  of  many  of  these  dramatic  performances  ate  now  grown 
so  scarce^  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  assemblage' 
of  them ;  and  could  that  be  done^  yet  it  Would  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  expense.  But,  Sir^  I  have  sometimes 
been  of  opinion,  that  a  thirteenth  volume  is  still  wanting, 
which  I  propose  should  contain  a  series  of  necessary  re« 
marks  upon  the  several  plays  in  the  collection  ;  sometimes 
to  give  a  critique  upon  the  plot,  or  to  deduce  a  short  history 
of  the  play  ;  sometimes  to  explain  an  old  custom  or  piece  of 
history^  which  are  often  alluded  to ;  and  at  other  times  to 
expound  an  obsolete  word  or  antique  phrase.  And  certainly 
I  must  think,  since  Cicero  has  declared,  *'  mihi  quidam 
nuUi  satis  eruditi  videntur,  quibus  nostra  ignota  sunt*/^ 
to  comment  tipon  these  old  plays  must  be  every  whit  as  laud- 
able,  and  even  as  useful,  as  to  explain  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
Or  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  upon  which  the  literati,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  will  ofien  lay  out  themselves, 
and  consume  an  infinite  deal  of  time. 

But  to  make  you  the  more  sensible  of  what  t  would  have 
done,  and  therewith  to  give  you  a  specimen,  as  it  were,  of 
the  design  proposed,  I  wUl  here  take  the  comedy 'of  Albu- 
mazar,  the  first  in  the  ninth  volume,  and  not  the  least  valu« 
able  in  Mr.  Dodsley's  collection,  and  offer  a  few  neces* 
sary  illustrations  upon  it.  ' 

The  account  Mr.  Dodslev  gives  us  of  this  piece  is  this: 
*'  I  can  give  no  account  of  this  play,  or  its  author,  fiTut  that 
it  was  acted  before  his  majesty  at  Cambridge,  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Trinity  college,  and  printed  in  1634.  tt  was  after- 
wards thought  worthy  of  being  revived  by  Mr.  Dryden,"  8cc. 
By  this  one  is  led  to  imagine  it  was  written  in  King  Charles 
the  First's  time,  who  was  upon  the  throne  in  1634.  Mr,  . 
Bodsley,  I  presume,  took  his  account  from  the  title,  as 
likewise  did  the  author  of  a  book,  irititled,  ^*  The  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,"  printed  1698,  or 
then  abouts,  where  the  author  registering  this  piece  amongst 
the  unkncrwn  authors^  at  p.  156,  writes  **Aibuma2:ar,  a  comedy 
4to«  1534,  pUyed  at  Cambridge  before  the  king,  by  thd 

fentlemen  of  Trinity  college;  afterwards  revived  at  the 
ing's  house,  with  a  new  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Dryden.* 
The  play  passes,  you  sqe,  Sir,  for  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author,  and  is  supposed  to  bai^  been  a^ted  in  the  reign  of . 
King  Charles  1.  and  thirdly,  it  is  intimated  that  the  first 
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edition  of  it  was  A.D.  1634.    fiirt  19  .regard  to  these  partis. 

qulars  I  shall  here  discover  the  autUQ^i  and  at  th^  same  time^ 
rectifj  the  two  latter  sqggesdons. 

^  King  James  I.  ipade  a.  progress  to  Cambridge  and  oUier^ 
pa^ts,  m  the  winter  of  the  y^fir  16 14,  as  is  particularly  taken] 
n^Qtioe  of  by  Rapin,  yd,  ii.  p,  156/  who  Qhserves,  tq^t  the* 
play  called  Ignoramus  was  taen  acted  before  his  maiesjty  a^ 
Cambridge/and  jgave  him  infinite  pleasure.  I  foutid  in  the 
library  ot  Sir  Eoward.  Oeering,  a  minute  in  maDuscript,  of 
^bat  passed  at  Cambridge  for  the  iive  days  the  king  stayed 
t)»jsre,  which  I  shall  here  transcribe^  for  it.  accords  perfectly 
with  the  accounj^  given  by  the  bistoriajif  both  of  the  king's 
{progress,  and  the  play  iotttIed\)gndraa^usy  and  at  toe  sam^ 
time  wi)l  ai&rd  us  the  best  light  to  the  ips^tter  ip  band. 
.  "  On  Tuesdaj;  the  7tb  of  Marcb^  1.614,  was  acted  before; 
the  king  in  Triuity  CoUege  Ilalli 

1 .  i^mih'9»  a  LaUQ  comedjr^  made  by  Mr.  CeciUf  Johanpis^ 

On  Wednesday  nic[bt| 

12.  Ignoramus^  the  Law ver/ Latine,  and  part  English;  Qom^* 
pos^  by  Mn;  Rttgglei  Clareusis* 

OnThUfsiay/ 
.  3.  Albumazar/the  Astronomer,  in  English^  by  Afr.ToQiVi^ 
Triuit.«  ... 
.  On  Friday,  .    /       • 

4.  Meianthe,  a  I^tin    pastoral,   mad;^  ^7  Mr^  Brookes^ 
(mox  doctor)  .Ttinitatis. 

On  the  next  Monday, 
.  5*  The  PUcatory,  an  English  comedy,  was  acted  beforq 
the  ufilveraicy,  in  iCiu^*s  college,  which  Master  Fletcher  ctf      I 
U^ai  coUege-  had  provaded  if  Uie  king  should  have  tarrie4 
another  night.*' 

•And  the  king^  before  whom  t})is  coq^edy  was  first  played, 
was  not  King  Chai;les,  but  King  Jan;^s^  ^^^  the  author  of  it 
waa  iVIr.  Too^is,  of^.  Trinity  college,  in  th^  university  of 
^aoibridge,  the  gentl^meu  of  .which  house  played  it,  as  | 
f^pr^ehcnd,  in  tJhat  college  hall.  Now  tUis.  little  portion  of 
i[^ist(H^*  is  v^ery  aignally  verified  by  an^  edition  of  this  play  ia 
^tq.  A.t>.  1614)  which  has  happily •.  come  into  my  bands, 
an^  in  th^  title  of  which  is  mentioned  ^be  very. day  or 
acting^  ppnspnant  to^  tbe.abQve  m^in^script  minute,  '^  Albu-^ 
'-^"'"ir^  9^  con^dy^  presented  befiore  the  king's  nxaiestie  at 
briidgj^  ihq  ninfji  ^  Ms|^»  16i4u  hy  the  ffentiemeh  of 
jff ifii^ig  V^Wllig^  LQndpi\,^  prjipied^by  Nicholda  Okes,  fo^ 
Walter  Burre,  1 6 1 5."  1  have  a' <Jopy  likewise  of  Dr.  Brdoke^s 
fiHlT 'pUCOral,  imiiled  Mefantfae;  the  trtte-  whereof  tm»i 
^'  Melanthe,  fabula:.paatoralifi,  Mt^bvum  Jacobus  Magnca 
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BHt/^mnc.  et  Hiberhiflft  Rex^  daMibrigiam  icimm  noMtf 
inviserat,'  ibklenicftie  musarum    atque   annni  gratia  diai 

Jum^ue  commoraretur.  Egefiftnt  Akamni  CoU.  San.  et  in- 
ividiUB  Trinitatis,  Cantabrigise.  Excudebat  CantreUvf 
Legge,  Mart  27,  1615.**  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this 
exemplar,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Jklatthew  Button,  the 
names  of  the  naaterfe  of  wtu  and  'bachelors,  concerned  in 
acting^the  pbty,  are  written  against  the  respective  dramatis 
personse: 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  play  of  Albumasar,  which  may  jovdy 
be  esteemed  one  of  the  very  be^st  in  this  large  collection,  it 
takes  its  nailie  from  the  principal  character,  a  pretended 
astrolpgeri  whom  Mr.  Tpmkis  thought  fit  to  call  Albumazai^ 
fTMi  a  learned  Arabian  astrologer  of  that  name,  that 
floiiriahed  in  tbe:niiith  or  tenth  century* 
.  Mr.  Diyden,  who^  by  making  the  observation,  seems  to 
have  been  w^awfire  oiT  the  -antiquity  of  this  play,  would 
intimate  to  us,  that  Ben  Jonson  formed  his  Alchvmist  upoua 
the  model  of  Albumazar,  which  indeed  is  doing  Mr.  Tomkis 
great  honour,  for  the  Alchymist  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
me  fltestet^ieee  of  the  learned  Ben.    These  are  his  woiUs. 

And  Jonson  (of  those  few  [wntersj^  the  best)  chose  this^ 
As  the  ht9k  model  <^  his  master-pieces 
Subtle  was  got  bv  our  Albumazar, 
That  AkfhjTOst  oy  mir  Astrologer ; 
Here  he  was  fashion'd)  and  we  may  suppose^ 
•  He  lik'd  the  fashion  well,  and  wore  the  cloaths* 

V 

,  But  if  Albumazar  was  composed  on  occasion  of  King 
Jameses  coming  to  Cambridge  in  1614,  the  Alchymist  wa^ 
^tten  before  it^  it  being  acted  in  the  year  1610 ;  and  yet 
our  author  Jiimselfj  at  p.  46,  seems  to  insinuate^  that  a 
f^Uy  might  be  advantageously  written  upon  the  plan  of  afl 
Alchymiat^  for  he  makes  Albumazar  say  to  Furbo^  who 
asked  him,  what  will  you  do  ? 

lUrie  lA,  tan  xxAktt  6ut  our  changeling  Trincalo^ 
Then  finish  up  a  business  of  great  profit. 
Begun  With  a  rich  mdn:hant|  that  Mmiree 
My  skill  in  alcfaymy. 

f 

And  gtt  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  Mr.  Dryden  was  mis- 
taken, because  it  cannot  now  be  known  from  what  anecdotes 
he  might  say  what  ha  does :  and  becatite  it  is  not  impossible^ 
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tbst  our  comody  might  both  be  writtesi  and  aoted  heSoisp 
1610,  though  not  played  before  the  king  till  1614*. 

I  shall  now  enter  oo  the  illustration,  oegiiming  with  tbtt 
prologue : 


Ladies, 


If  it  be  a  fault  to  speak  this  foreign  language, 
(For  Latin  is  our  mother  tongue)  I  must  entreat  you 
To  frame  excuses  for  us ;  for  whose  sake 
We  now  speak  English. 

The  exercises  of  the  university  were  not  only  performed 
in  Latin,  but  the  plays  written  in  this  and  the  rormer  reign, 
for  the'  entertainment  of  the  court,  whenever  it  removed 
either  to  Oxford  or  Cambrid^^e,  were  generally  composed 
in  that  language.  Thus  Emilia,  Ignoramus,  and  Melanthe. 
all  act&d  on  this  occasion,  were  in  Latin.  B(Hh  King  Jamea 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  Latinistsf.  < 

Yours,  &c. 

1756,  May.  P.  Gemseg£«  . 

XXIV.    A  Passage  in  Juvenal  explained, 

Rcgem  aliquefn  capies^  out  de  tenume  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragus.    Juv.  Sau  iv;  126. 

jVf  R.  BAXTER  observes,  with  great  probability,  that  Arvu 
ragus  here  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  title  of  office  or  dig« 
nity;  t\ie  Ardhrig  or  Ardhrag^  being  the  dictator  chose i) 
by  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  war,  to  be  the  captain-c^eneral, 
or  the  generalissimo,  as  we  now  speak,  and  to  nave  the  com- 
mand over  all  the  other  princes;  and  the  word,  be  says, 


*  Tbe  case  was  certainly  so,  for,  p.  56,  tliere  is  mention  of  Spinola's  camp, 
wbo  sat  dowp  huefore  Ostend  aiino  1601,  and  took  the  town  anno  1604, 
At  p.  17,  the  author  mentions  the  issue  of  the  next  snmmeT^s  war*  Now 
James  I.  was  not  at  war  in  1614,  when  the  play  was  acte«l;  bat  tbe  Englisk 
were  concerned  in  tbe  defence  of  OQteqd,  wj^en  S^pinpli^  besieged  it,  which 
again  seems  to  carry  the  date  of  tl|e  play  bacW  to  that  time.  But  then  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  upon  the  revival  of  this  pUy  before  the  king,  some 
passages  were  added  or  retouched  ;  for  whereas,  p.  14,  the  author  mention* 
Coriatus  Persicus,  and  his  o|>servatipns  pp  '^sia  and  Afric,  Tom  Coriat  di4 
pot' set  out  upon  that  voyage  till  161?.  See  Auth.  Wood's  Athens,  Vtfl.  {» 
le.  422. 
It  Th<se  obp«nriitiQn9  were  not  oootiotted*   ^Kt  J 
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sigaifies  alius  vf\  mtnnnw  Rex.  Baxter^a  GIoss^  Afitiq.  Brit, 
p.  25.  This  ioterprelalion  certaiDly  agrees  very  vrell  with 
the  plaeey  and  tbe  preceding  worda  rtgcm  aliffuein,  which 
seem  to  reqaire  not  any  particular  but  ^n  indefinite  person ; 
and  I  find  it  is  aoeordingly  approved  by  Mr.  Wise,  in  bis 
Nttiiuaoaata»  p.  2&9,  and,  indeed,  well  it  might,  since  we 
are  assart  tbat  the  Britons  bad  this  species  of  dominion 
amcmgat  tboin;  tbat  the  like  was  enjoyed. by  Agafiaemnonat 
Troy;  that  the  motoavcbs  amooffst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during 
tbe  conttnuaoce  of  the  Heptarchy^  exercised  tbe  same  sove<» 
reigoty ;  and  IsM^tiy ,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  where  a  coun* 
try  «as  bn>ken  into  small  principalitiea,  it  would  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  tbe  purpose  of  peace  and  unity,  to 
▼est  iu  some  one  a  power  over  tne  otber  princes. 
.  As  to  the  expression  <fe  temone  BriiannQ  excidet^  not  one  of 
th^OUfioerous  illn^tratprs  of  Juvenal,  in  the  copious  edition 
of  Heoniniiis,  has  rightly  touched  tbe  sense.  Granga^us's 
note  iS| 

Temone]  Part  pro  toto^  tewio  pro  curru. 

Curious  is,  de  curru  dejicietur. 

An  old  commentator,  cited  by  Lubinus,  gives  it  thus, 
mortuus  est^  et  de  regno  expulsus.  But  these  are  none  of  them 
the  whole  of  the  idea,  which  the  poet  meant  to  reach  out 
to  us.  The  Tcmo  of  a  likeda  or  Essedum^  which  are  the 
Dames  of  the  chariots  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  war, 
was  the  pole  that  went  between  the  horses,  and  was  fastened 
to  the  Jugum  or  yoke.  The  Britons,  as  Cassar  tells  us,  de 
Bello  Gallico,  Lib*  IV.  c.  33.  were  so  extremely  expert  at 
fighting  with  chariots,  that  the^  would  run  upon  tbe  pole, 
sit  upon  the  yoke,  and  then  retire  again  into  the  chariot,  by ' 
which  mediod  of  combat,  so  new  to  the  Romans,  the  legions 
were  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Now  to  this  extraordmary 
dexterfty  of  the  hero  in  engaging  with  his  chariot,  the  author 
here  evidently  alludes,  when,  he  says,  some  generalissimo 
sEall  fail  from  his  pole,  be  assailed,  and  tumbled  down, 
tbat  is,  whilst  be  was  practising  tbat  agile  movement  .This 
method  of  fighting  in  chariots  being  so  agreeable  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  the  Troians, 
Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Syrians,  Persians,  &c.  has  been 
thought  to  amount  to  an  argument,  that  tbe  Britons  were 
descended  from  the  Phoenicians,  see  Samme's  Britannia, 
p.  120.  but  I  cannot  say  I  feel  the  force  of  it,  since  it  ap-t* 
pears  to  haie  been,  equally  the  custom  of  many  nations  in 
the  west^  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Gauls,  and,  I  suppose,  o| 
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^thtai.  Hbi^iftver^  riiiee  there  is  the  ttfipeaiMiM  of  ^  \iAm\ 
ttpon  muiy  of  the  Briciah  coiYi^  (see  the  jftrst  table  of  Nuitini) 
Briunnici  ie  Camdeo,)  and  ahrsiys  along  with  a  horae^  I  am 
indttoed  to  believe,  that  as  the  RoiMim  htAKtmr  J)efunii 
B^aiimA  QuaArigfLti^  sotbe  wheel  upiov^  these  Btirigh  cOma 
was  imend^cl  to  point  out  th^  Kked^  apd  S^seda.  iawleed  ft 
ia  said^  among  the  conjectures  upon  the  British  eoiar -in 
Camden,  eol.  tx.  that  the  wheel  ondet  the  hoitey  aiMfi([«i 
the  Romans,  ^'  intitaated  the  making  of  -^  high»way  fdr 
earts:  so  iftany  of  which  bang  to  the  Robiains'  time  made  iti 
this  coumty,  well  deserve  s^h  a  uiMabrial  ;'*  but  t  knotr 
Mt  how  the  learned  aathor  oan  establish  his  docion,  that  '4 
wheel  voder  a  hotse^  upon  a  coin,  intimated  the  ttiaking  of 
an  high*waT  for  earts ;  nor  can  I  discover  why  the  British 
eoma  should  be  dionght  to  allude  to  a  RomM-  eostom^ 
father  thao  one  of  their  owo«  Surely,  it  is  asoek  itiOM 
natural  to  imagine  they  had  th^ir  thoughts  at  boioe,  add 
that  a  horse  with  awheel  must  have  a  reference  totbeia 
own  chariots,  which  by  their  adroitness  and  conduct  in  the 
management  of  them»  were  ao  formidable  tvea  t6  the  Ro* 
mans  themselvest 


XXV.  Criticism  on  a  Passage  in  Virgit 

jVm  mmOa  graoit  ienimkaU  pabuU  /mtu$^ 
Ntc  maia  vumipec^U  canUtgiet  Imdent. 

Virgil,  Ecia.  50. 

Ma.  Umak, 

Tl^T  tento  may  signify  to  imoaiB^  or  attack^  and  )h  that 
$ense  may  be  applicable  to  a  distemper,  or  any  other  diS4 
orde^  incident  to  cattle,  we  have  a  clear  proof  ill  th6s6 
words  of  the  Georgic,  iii  44 1. 

Turpis  oves  tentat  scabies*-^ 

In  eonsequence  of  this  interpretation  it  may  cdme  to  niea« 
fstitfre,  as  Rus^ua  understends  it  here^  so  uhose  expositimi  I 
ihould  willingly  subscnb^^  ^ere  i^  not  that  the  sim^o  veriia 


( 
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■ 

to  thi^  chMic's  i^H  ito  Oftefti'  tisett-  ib(  Iheir  e6iA|)ounas,  and 
thai  Uniubuni  tof  distent^mni  affohh  ii  ^i^nse  so  abftosite  to 
this  pltct)4  t  therefon^  ^onM  t^nd^lr  it^  niottU  burst  the  preg^ 
wmi  ^ewe$i  this  b^ing  the  effect  of  suefa'  (enormous  distent 
tion;  for  all  Mrts  Of  d&ttl^  and  sbieep  ^s  W^ll^  a^  the  resiL 
ite  apt  to  eat  too  lohuch  of  fresh  ahd  laxitriaht  food,  and 
^sediflg  tt)0  greedily^  to  gorge  th^ihseltesr^  vih^u  first  tbey 
atefTttt  into  a^  new  pststtii^,  as  these  ewe^  would  frequently 
be,  wiera  Tityrus  forced  tb  remove  from  plade  to  place,  a^ 
Melib^tM  ums  with  Ms  fiotM  of  goats.  This  would  be  more 
dadgerous  to  such  as  were  with  joung,  as  these  ewes  were. 
Now  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  are.  extracts  from  Theocritus, 
and  th^fe  are  perpetual  allusions  in  th^nr^  to  the  customs  and 
mamhers  ef  the  Greeks.  And  in  Sicily,  the  country  of  both 
the  interlocutors,  the  grass  was  so  very  luxuriant,  an^ 
especially  about  Momit  JLtway  that,  aa  Strabo  tells  us,  the 
sheep  were  often  choked  with  fat.  The  ashes  of  the 
mountain,  upqa  |ia  eruption^  \\t  4ays,  enrich.  tKe  land  in  se- 
veral respects,  and  then  adds,  wieump  ^  nr*  roeyrot  ra  v^eloATV 

fsOTP,  Jrf  fmytahmi,  quibus  adeo  pingues  reddi  perhibent  oves, 
vt  rumpantur.  Strabo,  Lib.  vi.-— I  know  not  why  the 
translator  renders  vriyt^M  by  rumpantttry  for  it  rather  means 
ti^ocaied,  or  tkoked.  Bursting,  however,  would  naturally 
often  happen  on  their  being  put  info  fresh  "grounds.  This 
fertilhy  at  tbe  roots  of  Mount  £tna,  ^as  owmg  it  seems,  to 
a  natural  cause,  and  the  case  is  the  same  at  the  bottom  of 
Mount  Vesuvius-,  as  might  be  easily  made  appear  bv  direct 
testimony,  if  needful.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
like  destructive  fertility  is  observed  by  authors  in  other  parts 
of  Sicily.  I  shall  only  cite  the  words  of  $igi)ore  Haym, 
who  speaking  of  the  Country  about  Leontini,  now  called 
Lentini,  says,  "  Cicerone^  Diodoro,  e  Plinio  dicono  che  il 
suo  terreno  era  st  abbondante  che  vi  nasceva  il  frumento 
naturalm€;nte;  e  quelle  che  vi  si  piantava  rendeva  cento  pdr 
hqo;  ed  Aristotele  soggiunge  cbe  spesse  volte  i  bestiami  vJL 
mofivatio  per  troppa  grassezza.**  It  Tesoro  Bntannica  del 
Sign*  Haynu    Vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

I  conceive  then,  that  in  this  passage  of  Virgil  there  are 
conveyed  two  different  ideas,  that  fresh  gfass  would  neither 
1»UT^t  the  teertihg  ew6s,  nor  would  they  be  in  danger  of 
contagion  fi'om  the  scabby  flocks  of  others.  Now  let  us  $ee 
bow  Mr.  Dryden  conducts  thie  matter. 

-  ,._.-•>  ••  •  **• 

Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 

]^or  fear  s^  rat  from  tainted  G<^mpaity, 


106  Criiical  Rtmirks  on  UoYace. 

He  has  translated  the  first  verse  very  literally,  according  to 
the  vulgar  sense  of  tento^  which  means  to  tr^f  but  that  i$ 
very  poor  and  jejune,  and  in  my  opinion,  not  half  expiesv 
sive  enough.  And  as  to  the  second  line,  the  rot  is  not  here 
intended,  but  the  scab;  for  the  former  is  not  contagious^ 
W'hereas  the  latter  is  extremely  sa  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  consulting  any  other  versions,  some  of  which  may  have 
perhaps  hit  the  sense  of  the  author  better  than  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  therefore  can  only  substitute  the  following,  which  pre« 
tends  to  no  more  than  just  to  express  the  poet's  mind. 

No  new  rank  meads  will  burst  vour  deeming  ewes. 
Nor  scabs  from  neighb'ring  foldfs  your  flock  abuse. 

1757,  Maif.  TkJJh  G£MS£Gs.. 


XXVI.  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace* 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  author  of  the  Trojan  war  was  so  much  the  admiration 
of  the  ancients,  that,  besides  their  styling  him  thepoct^  xar 
s|oxfi'f  they  thought  they  could  discern  in  him  the  rudiments 
of  ail  kinds  of  science.  The  moderns  seem  to  me  to  be 
not  much  averse  to  the  same  opinion,  for  Sir  William  Trum* 
bull,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,^  speaking  of  those  lines  of 
HoracCj  Epist.  i.  2. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romae,  Praeneste  relegi; 

Qui,  quod  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

And  desiring  him  to  proceed  in  his  translation  of  this  incom- 
parable poet,  has  these  words,  "  to  make  his  works  as  useful 
and  instructive  to  this  degenerate  age,  as  he,  (Homer)  was 
to  our  friend  Horace,  when  be  read  him  at  Praneste;  2ui\ 
yuid  sit  palchruniy  quid  turpe,  quid  utile ^  quid  non^  &c.  I  break 
off  with  that  quid  non?  with  which  1  confess  I  am  charmed.** 
And  thus,  Sir,  the  passage  stands  in  the  late  edition  of  Mr^ 
Pope^s  Works,  without  the  least  note  or  animadversion  by  the 


*  Popo't  Worki,  VoU  vit.  p.  159. 
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editor ;  and  we  are  evidently  given  to  understand,  especially 
by  the  note  of  interrogation  affixed  to  the  words  quid  von^ 
that  every  thine,  in  a  manner,  was  to  be  learnt  from  this 
great  author.    I  enter  not  here  into  the  merits  of  the  dis- 

Irate,  about  the  universality  of  Homer's  knowledge  and 
earning,  to  wit,  whether  the  whole  Cyclopaidia  of  uie  arts 
apd  sciences  are  to  be  found  in  him,  or  not ;  for  I  only  mean 
to  suggest  to  you,  that  Sir  William  has  certainly  mistaken 
the  Roman  author's  meaning  in  that  place,  and  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  be  so  grossly  charmed 
with  these  two  little  words  quid  nan.  Quia  non  there  doe^ 
not  carry  the  sense  of  our  English  phrase,  what  not  ?  for  the 
.verb  sit  is  understood,  or  rather  is  to  be  repeated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  along  with  the  adjective  utile ;  and 
the  whole,  were  it  to  be  filled  up,  would  run  thus  quid  sit  utiUj 
quid  non  sit  tittle^  &c.  And  this  agrees  best  with  our  author^s 
design  in  this  passage,  where  he  is  expressly  speaking  of 
the  ethic  documents  of  the  Grecian  poet)  and  the  moral  les-* 
sons  which  may  be  profitably  drawn  from  thence,  which  he 
says  are  more  full  and  instructive  than  the  precepts  both  of 
Chrysippus  the  stoic,  and  Crantor  the  academician.  And  it 
|s  remarkable  in  the  case,  that  Homer  makes  the  mischief 
and  inconvenience^  of  anger,^so  destructive  in  its  conse- 
guences  to  the  Greeks,  the  very  subject  of  the  Iliad,  as  ap->' 
pears  from  the  invocation  at  the  beginning,  insomuch  that  the 

{tiid  non  utikf  which,  according  to  Horace,  is  taught  us  by 
lomer,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  well  be  missed,  and 
very  principally  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  anger  and  its  fatal 
effects ;  I  say  principally,  because  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  totally  restrained  to  that,  oh  account  of  the  sequel  of 
the  epistle. 

Yours,  &c. 
1757,  June.  p.  Gemsege, 


XXVII.  Critique  on  a  PMsage  iu  Paradise  Lost* 

Mb.  Urban,  . 

Mil  WARTON,  in  his  elegant  observations  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spenser,  has  taken  occasion  to  ofi'er  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  expression  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  is  equally 
new  and  satisfactory. 


lot  Critique  m  uPaMjfe  tH'PkiWh^.  iW. 

The  Galaiiy,  tTiat*  inilky  way. 

Which  nightly,  ft6  a  circling  zotie^  thou  fewest 
Powdered  with  stars'  ■     ■  ♦ 

That  ingenious  critie  thuft  e:fcptains  this  passage.  ''*^thk 
fnilky  way^  which  every  night  appears  to  you  like  k  circling; 
^one,  besprinkled  or  embroiderea  with  stars/'  He  subjoins^ 
**  To  the  majority  of  readers,  I  dare  say,  powdered  with  stars, 
has  ev^er  appeared  it  very  mean,  or  rather  ridiculous  ineta« 

}>hor.'*t  Tnat  this  Was  a  signification  of  the  verb  pirxder^ 
n  abcient  literature,  be  proves  by  an  allegation  of  numer« 
ous  authorities,  from  Spenser,  Jqnson,  Sydney,  Harring- 
ton^ Chaucer,  Sackville,  ^nd  Sandys.  In  connrmatipi'i  of 
the  sense  bete  assigned  to  the  word  in  question^  I  shall  be^ 
lteve>  by  m^ans  of  yoUf  Miscellany,  to  add  an  example  or 
two. 

We  find  p(fwdef*y  in  the  sense  embroider^  laltniscd  (unless 
tl  be,  that  the  Latin  gave  rise  to  the  English  word)  in  l)ug- 
dale's  Monaiiticon ;  in  a  recital  of  the  relics,  vestments^ 
&c.  belonging  to  th6  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  viau 
iJndef  the  article  Verilla.  "  Itein  duo  Vtxilla  poudrata  cum 
atviis  d(ymini\regis  Anglia.^  **  Also  Two  banner's  eciibroiderea 
ipith  the  amis  ^  our  Lord  the  JCi7if  gf  -£'wi'w5.**t  Again 
tinder  the  article  P'elufn  cum  Sidelhs.^*^  '*  Item  unum  Velum' 
quadragesimale^^C'^tltalbicdloriscumgarleris^et  aquiRs  aur6 
poudratis.'* — "  Also  one  veil/or  I^eni^  &c. — A?id  aiwther  white 
teil  with  gainers  and  iagles  embroidered  in  goW^^  Again, 
tinder  the  article  Idp^, — "  Et  alia  de  blodio  sa/m  p6uderat6 
cum  arboribus  aureisj^ — *'  And  another  cope  ^  red  satin  em- 
broidered withgolden  trees^  Agairi,  under  the  article/Mcnnik 
— *'  U'nus  de  serico  pouderato  cum  diversis  avibus  et^tibus. 
— <<  One  cloth  of  nlk  embroidered  with  diverte  birds  and 
JlowersJ*^**  And  in  other  passages  of  the  same  inventory. 

The.  word  likewise  occurs  in  some  original  MS.  .coUec«» 
tiohs,  which  1  have  lately  consulted,  relating  to  the  tireasury 
of  the  college  of  Stoke,  by  Clare,  it^  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
which  were  drawn  from  the  registers  of  that  college,  about 


I  'i  - — ._■ u.._-| — I — ^^.^.^-^.j^  ■ .    .  ^  -- ■  -  ^  ^. 


♦  B,  vii,  ▼.  579. 
f  Sect.  si.  p.  364. 

'I  Tom.  iii.   part  2.   Sub.  Tit.  Ecclesia  Collc^iat.  Cauoqic*  S«cml. 
dkroy,  Londin.  18*75.  p.  8-7.  ' 

^  HU0Uu7k,.\^  %  curtail,  Fu  Rid«ln«   Dtt  tt^V0$  Gldssan  VoU  ifi.  4.  $10, 
^  P.  85. 

if  t^.  81.  .   ,   . 

♦»  p.  8^ 
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the  txmfi  of  its  suppression^  by  its  last  dean,  the  memorable 
Matthew  Parker^  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  viz. 

'*  Tbar^lj*  f  cbesabte*  of  white  ploth  pmd^n'^a'  with 
costly  images  and  angels  of  gold^  tosidder  with  orphreysi* 
of  gold,  having  the  Trinity  in  the  back,  the  Holy  Gapst  be« 
ing  of  pearl ;  and  also,  divecs  pearles  in  the  other  images^ 
with  tvo  tmiidea  of  the  same  suit  powdred,  and  ecchone 
WJifa.  nuHsses.j:  And  three  alb^s  and  amisses  with  their  ap^ 
paittU :  the  siall  i.^  differing :  of  the  gift  of  Hen.  Langforde, 
sonetims  treesnrer.'* 

I  reoieipber  also  to  have  seen  diis  word  in  Stow*8  Chv^ 
nicle,  coBcerning  a  robe  of  Ciurdinal  Wolsey  |  ^od  10  a 
4eaeriptso«  of  the  furniture' of  amagniiictel  pascpie  exhU 
biled  Dcfose  the  court  of  Henry  V ill 

1  caoHOt  dismiss  this  subject  without  reeomfflcndiag  .the 
TaUoDai  and'effectual  jnetfaod  employed  by  Mr^  Warton  ia 
fxplaMung Spenser;  which  principally  oonsists  in  exauuning 
thoaci  books,  which  Spenser  had  most  probably  1  read,  and  ii| 
IraciDgoui  his  ^everu  allusions  to  the  manners  and  caatoms 
which  wets. fashionable  and  familiar  when  he  composed  his 
pbeuQu  Unless  this  be  carefully  done  in  criticising  an  authiy 
of  so  remote  a  period,  many  beauties  must  necessarily  be  lost 
with  the  objecfr  to  Xvhtch  they  are  united^  f'^as  thefiigurea 
vanish^  fi^  ^9  qap vass  has  decayed  §.'^ 

Yoursj  &c, 
1758,  JRct, 


*  CfnilaiiCl^ifies  a  priestly  Testnifdit  coyerios  tb^  whole .b«dy.  HeiicerCfine 
fSuukuU',  whieb  tigoiiies  the  same,  and  occui'S  in  the  wiUbf  W.  Longspee,  Earl 
w€  Sirtifhury,  j^riot^  *t>y  Dug.  Monatt*  Tom.  %  p.  79.  He  beqoeaths  amon^ 
flbflpe  tbi99^  ^'  Qntihuiarii  49  ru^t^mito,  tt  unam  q^m  ^Aon  dg  ru^  *tf^to,'f 
it  is  sometimes  writfc^n  Coiubuh:,  aod  is  found  in  Faystus  Moi^achus^  iu  Vit« 
L  Pappoois  Abbatis,  Cap.  xiV.  No.  58.  "  In  ceUbtmtione  missantim,  Catu^Iam 
fmm  vibtthmiur  hcrymu  iumtciaiaL*'  ChamiUe  is  am  old  French  word  for  a 
pmmif$  bMX,  anA  beni^  the  word  Ckenbie  in  the  te»ti  vhicb  i^  ^se^nitly 
net  wiib  ia  monastic  invcotorios. 

•f  OipArcyf  interpreted  by  Speght,  Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  **  Frizzclledeloihqfgoid.^ 
But  it  more  properly  ftiiniilies  **  gold  fringe.^  Idi:  Aur\frmum,  not  the  clotfc 
ittdt  bot  Its  appendage.  Henco  by  degreea'  it  oame  to  Si|fnify  any  bor4» 
\m  cfdefiii.  Vifi.  Dttgd.  Mpnast.  Ton^.  iii.  part  1,  *<  Two  copes,  ban;(^g.an  «r*> 
phrty  of   red  velvet"  p.  291),— »*<  Tunicl«s   with  orphrtyt    of   needle-work, 

p.  !e97.—'' A  naiTow  oi;^Afey  of  pearles.*'  p.  S93.  Ecclcg.  Oath.  Lincoln. 
X  Mangt,  Bucklei.  Lat.  Monoa.  Buckles  ^ere  a  striking  deooriition  hi  tba 

tacer^loial '  apK^  wl.    The  eurWus  reader  ipay  fincl  viirioua  poi^s  of  tb«m  de«> 

picribf^  among  tbe  Teatpienls,  ficc.  of  ^c  church  at  York,  Mouastic.  ¥9!.  3. 

part  U  p.  Xiz^  174.  and  of  St.  Paul,  p.  309.    And  of  St.  GcorgcV  chapel 

at  Winiftor,  part  8.  p.  83. 
l^flobosoD'A  propotalt  for  a  ^tm  edition  of  Sh>k«»paiT%  p>  #. 
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XXVIII.  Chaucer^s  Description  of  the  Sleep  of  PlaDts^ 

Mb.  Urban^ 

THE  botaaists  pretend  to  have  made  a  new  discoverv^ 
which  they  call  by  a  Tery  pretty  metaphorical  name,  tlie 
$kep  of  plants.  1,  Sir,  who. am  no  botaoist  in  the  leasts  have 
been  long  impressed  with  a  notion  that  planu,  some  more 
and  some  less,  are  naturally  contracted  in  their  petals  and 
leaves^  by  the  coldness  of  the  evening  air,  and  on  the  con-* 
Irary  are  expanded  again  by  the  return  of  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun.  That  this  is  so,  is  agreeable  to  nature 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  so^  is  as  consonant 
to  reason.  The  fxict  is  remarkablj'  observable  in  the  daisy, 
which  towards  the  evening  always  erects  and  brings  dose  ita 
petals,  and  in  the  day  time  as  constantly  displays  them; 
And  this  observation,  concerning  this  flower,  is  as  old  as  tlie 
time  of  Jeffrey  Chaucer,  who  in  the  proeme  to  the  Legcndc 
of  Good  Women,  has  the  following  lines. 


59.  There  lovith  no  wight  hartycr  alyve. 

And  whan  that  it  is  evyn  1  rhynne  belyT^> 
As  sone  as  the  sone  ginncth  to  west. 
To  see  this  floure,  how  it  'u)(illgo  to  rest^ 
For  fere  of  nisht,  so  hatith  the  darkenes. 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spread  in  brightnesse 
Of  the  Sonne  for  then  it  will  unclose: 

I  have  a  MS.  of  this  part  of  the  author,  from  whence>  to 
spare  the  trouble  of  reporting  various  readings,  I  have  tran- 
scribed the  above  passage  literatim.  Those  who  are  curious 
may  compare  it,  if  they  please,  with  the  printed  copies  of 
Chaucer,  since  there  arc  some  variations,  which  1  think 
preferable  to  what  at  present  are  read  in  Mr.  Urry ;  how- 
ever there  are  none  that  concern  the  subject  of  this  lelten 
I  proceed  therefore  to  remark,  IsL  That  the  shutting  and 
opening  of  the  flower  is  very*  plainly  noticed.  2d ly^  That 
the  poet  has  even  pre-occupied  the  metaphor  now  used 
upon  this  occasion,  go/Vi^  to  rest,  expressing  very  fiiliy  the 
modern  term  of  the  sleep  of  plants.  3dly.  That  this  ap« 
pearance  is  ascribed,  by  the  author,  to  the  flower's  hating 
darkness  and  loving  lig:ht,  and  not  to  the  chillins:  cold  of  the 
evening,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  day.  for  darkneis 
here  is  to  be  understood  ^ literally ;    thcauthpr  baviag^  a 
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particular  notion  of  his  own  in  this  respect^  as  is  plain  from 
the  etymology  which  he  afterwards  gives  of  its  name.  But 
before  I  transcribe  that,  I  would  note,  that  the  author  men- 
tions again  the  opening  of  the  flower  in  the  morning,  at 
V.  110,  where  he  cirtls  it  its  resurrection,  and  again  at  v.  117 
and  123.  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  etymon;  he  thinks  it  was 
called  the  daht/,  quasi,  the  days  ej/e,  oculus  diet;  for  so  be 
writes  at  v.  180.  as  in  my  MS. 

The  longe  daie  I  sbbpe  me  to  abide 
For  nothing  ells^  and  I  shall  nat  lie, 
But  for  to  looke  upon  the  daisie. 
That  well  by  reson  men  it  call  maie 
The  dayes  ye,  or  els  tlie  ye  of  the  daie. 

I  doubt  the  anther  is  not  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  the 
word  dnity  comes  rather,  according  to  Dr.  Skinner,  from  the 
French  daitor  dniz,  *  a  canopy;^  this  flower  having  something 
of  a  resemblance  to  a  canopy  of  state.  But  this  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  case,  since  the  author  deduces 
it  very  well  for  his  purposes,  which  was  to  express  in  it  an 
abhorrence  of  darkness  and  a  love  of  light.  However,  the 
6gure  of  a  canopy,  or  crown,  is  so  obvious  in  this  flower, 
that  this  author  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  though 
he  gives  to  the  word  a  different  etymology,  hence  he 
writes,  v.  212,  as  it  is  in  the  MS. 

And  fro  me  farre  cai^e  walking  in  the  mede 
The  god  of  love,  and  on  his  hande  a  quene^ 
And  she  was  clad  in  a  roiall  habite  grene, 
A  fret  of  golde  she  bad  next  her  here. 
And  upon  that  a  white  crowne  she  here 
With  floures  small,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 
For  all  the  world  ri^ht  as  a  daisie 
Jcrounid  is,  with  white  levis  lite. 
So  were  the  flotires  of  her  crowne  white. 
And  of  pcrlc  fync  and  oryentall. 
Her  white  crowne  was  markidall. 
For  the  which  tl>e  white  crowne  above  the  grene, 
.     Made  her  like  a  daisie  for  to  sene, 
.    Considderith  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above. 

Mr.  Urry  here  has  comideredy  which  is  certainly  better. 
Chaucet  again  alludes  to  the  same  rcscmbtance,  v.  6^7.  ^rj* 


HZ  Critifue  xm  a  Passage  u^  If ara^* 

I  will  detain  you  no  longer  with  tr^nseriptSy  l^ut  leate  jron 
i^  the  reader  to  consult  the  pafifiage  $t  leisu^, 

Yours^  8cc. 


XXIX.  Critique  on  a  Passage  in  Horace. 

Mr.  Urbai7, 

A  VERY  elegant  author,  in  his  treatise  de  Arte  Poetica, 
lays  down  amongst  his  other  rules^  the  following  maxim  : 


Cui  lecta  polenter  erit  res/ 


Nee  facundia  deseret  bunc^  nee  lucidus  orda 

Hob.  a.  p.  40.' 

He  says,  that  if  the  fatore  poe^  would  always  ehuae  a  sob- 
^t,  timt  should  be  within  hi$  campau,  he  would  neTer 
«i|ber  be  deficient  in  method  or  dictiod.  It  ia  evideqtly  the 
ll^thor's  inteaiion  to  say  this^  for  the  inaxim  imnie4iate)j 
loUowa  this  precept. 


Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis, 
^  Virihtts;  et  versat«  diu,  quid  ferre  recnsent^ 

Quid  yaleant  humeri. — 

and  the  old  commentator  accordingly  explains  jpo^C^f^r  legtre, 
by  secundwn  quod  potest  But,  Sir,  this  expres^iion  c^n  never 
signify  to  cho^  modestly t  within  one^scmipass,  or, ir^propor'* 
tiuH  to  our  abilities,  but  rather  the  contrary,  to  wit,  s,ccundum 
quod  non  potest,  for  the  adverbs  formed  from  the  participles 
sapiens,  potens,  prudenSf  6^c.  do  not  express  proportion,  as 
when  we  say,  in  proportion  to,  but  quality.  Thus  sapienter 
means  wisely,  or  in  a  wise  manner ;  potenter,  powerfully,  or 
in  a  poweriiil  manner;  9ind prudenter,  prudently,  or  in  a  pru- 
dent manner;  consequently  potenter  k^ere  wiH  signify  to 
chuse  boldly,  rather  than  modestly,  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  ihe  author's  intention.  Now  it  appears  from  the  old  com- 
mewtiitot  above  cited,  that  the  reading  here,  notticithstand- 
ing  this  inconsistency,  is  ancient,  but  still  I  would  submit  it 
to  the  critics,  to  judge,  wliether  Horace  did  not  wfitc, 

.  s-  ;-^  Cui  lecta  pudenter  erit  res, 

^icc  (ucaudiu  deseret  huoc,  iv&c  luci^u^  W 
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t\M  certainly  s^grees  best  with  the  foregoing  precept,  is  an 
Horatian  word,  and  is  used  by  this  author  in  the  very,  same 
sense  ^t  the  5 1st  verse, 

Dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter. 

Yours,  &c. 
1758,  Sept.  V/lVL  GeMSEOB. 


XXX.  Observations  on  an  Obsolete  Latin  Word. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  SHOULD  hardly  have  troubled  you  with  the  following 
observations  concerning  an  obsolete  and  barbarous  wor^ 
did  they  not  concern  a  person  of  great  distinction  as  an  au- 
thor, namely,  the  late  Bishop  Kennet,  whose  Parochial 
Antiquities  are  so  generally,  and  indeed  so  justly,  admired. 

TheM>rdinations  of  the  vicarages  of  Godmersham  in  Com. 
Cant,  and  Dronfield,  Com.  Derb.  the  account  of  the 
13edell  of  Bough  ton- Aluph,  Com.  Cant.  Anno  9  Hen.  V. 
Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Cnrious  Discourses,  p.  77.  William 
Thome,  in  his  Chronicle,  inter  Decern  ScriptoreSj  col.  2010, 
2088,  2089,  et  alibi;  Glossaria  Labbaiw.  Auca  et^^r;  and, 
lastly,  Bedej  in  his  history,  p.  255,  do  all  present  us  with  the 
word  Auca^  agreeing  to  write  it  with  the  fifth  vowel.  But 
Bishop  Kennet,  in  the  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  455,  mis<* 
reading,  as  I  presume,  his  original>  has  printed  it  Anca*^ 
beveraltimes ;  and  in  the  Glossary  to  that  work  he  has  re- 
ported it  accordingly,  and  has  deduced  it  from  Anserina^ 
which,  to  me  seems  very  unnatural,  and  highly  improbable ; 
n  and  u  in  the  MSS.  of  the  later  ages  are  so  much  alike,  that 
they  are  very  easily  mistaken  one  for  another. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  Sir,  that  the  bishop  consents 
so  far  as  to  allow  that  the  word  signifies  a  goose;  but  then  he 
errs  again  in  saying,  that  it  is  ^  generally  female  in  dis-« 
tinction  from  the  gander,''  for  there  is  no  foundation  in  the 
world  for  such  a  distinction,.the  word  in  most  cases  meaning 
both  sexes,  to  wit,  the  entire  species. 

You  see.  Sir,  that  in  this  one  article  of  his  Glossary,  there 

are  no  less  than  three  errors  concerning  this  word;  1st.  As 

to  the  orthography ;  2dly.  The  etymology ;  and  3dly.  The 

■  ■       I-  ...»    ■■■■.I.       ■      ..,. . 

*    *  Bishop  Qibson  also  in  the  Append*  to  the  Codex,  p.  95,  writes  ancis, 
misled  probably  by. Dr.  Kemet, 
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nterpretation.  There  are  more  in  the  sequel,  as  to  tii^ 
English  words  hank^zxiA  to  hanker  afters  which  I  perhaps 
may  notice  by  and  by. 

It  seems  to  roe  that  Auca,  a  term  of  the  base  Latinity^  is 
a  mere  technical  word^  QH*med  froni  the  sound  «vhich  the 
bird  makes,  when  it  cries  ;  not  so  much  when  it  cackles,  as 
when  it  calls  for  its  companions;  and  quare,  whether  the 
Engligh  word  aukward  be  not  more  rationally  deduced  from 
aucQj  (this  animal  bein^  both  perverse  and  aukward)  than 
from  the  Saxon  Mwera^  from. whence  the  glossographers 
generally  derive  it.  And  possibly  the  local  northern  word, 
to  squawk^  may  have  no  other  original  but  this,  the  initial  let- 
ters squ  being  nothing  but  addition,  by  that  figure,  which 
the  rhetoricians  call  prosthesis.    Let  the  reader  judges ' 

Now,  as  to  the  words  hank,  and  to  hanker*  after,  which  I 
promised  to  touch  upon,  Bishop  Kennet  writes  thus,  ^'  anca^ 
aucus,  was  the  thigh  or  hind  leg, — ajfei'  quatuor  panes,  offer 
nncum  porci,  i.  e.  a  \eg  of  pork.  Hence  a  haunch  of  venison ; 
up  to  the  hanuches  in  dirt;  and  hence,  with  some  allusion,  to 
have  a  liank  upon,  to  hanker  after P    No  doubt  but  the  word 
hanch  comes  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  oinca^  but  mediately 
perhaps  from  the  French  hanche.    Anca  is.  probably  from  the 
Latin,  ancus^  which,  as  Festus  says,  signifies,  qui  aduncum 
hrachiumhahet,  ut  exporrigi  non  posut^  and  M.  Dacier  upon 
Festus   observes,   that  Ancus  Martius,  the  third  king  of 
Home,  obtained    bis  name  from  this  circumstance.     The 
Greek  word  a>«^v,  signifies  cubitus^  and  Junius  inclines  to 
Nttiink  aiKa,  or  hajuh,  may  come  from  thence  '^  ab  aytutt, 
qttad  nofi  fnodo  cubitum,  sed  qunnlibct   vitmbrvvum  flexion^ 
Budao  aiithore,  sig?iifcax.^^  The  reader  may  take  which  ety- 
mology he  pleases ;  but  who  can  discern  any  allusion  be<« 
tween  the  words  hank,  and  to  hanker  after,  and  a  leg  of  pork 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  as  mentioned  by  the  bishop  ?  This 
surely  is  fetching  things  very  far,  when  it  is  so  obvious  to 
deduce  the  substantive  hank,  m  the  phrase  to  have  a  hank  upon 
a  person,  from  a  hank  of  thread,  whicii  Dr.  Lye  very  plausibly 
deduces  from  tlie  Islandic  hank,  ^  vinculum^ ;  as  if  you  shoulli 
say,  *^  ita  vimulis  obitnctum aliquon  habere,  tU  pra  metu  ad 
omnia^  qute  volueris,  prasto  sitJ**  And  so  as  to  a  hank  of  thready 
he  tells  us,  that  hanfc  and  haunk  in  the  Islandic  language,  is, 
*^  funiculus  in  forma  circidi  coUigatu$y    To  hanker  after  a 
tfdng,  seems  to  have  a  quite  different  original ;  this  means 
ifihiare,  an.rie  rem  appetere,  and  therefore  the  same  learneq 
author  derives  it  from  the  Dutch  hiinkeren,  which,  I  suppose, 
signifies  Uo  hunger;'  insomuch,  that  to  hmker  after  any  thing, 
n^eans,  to  hunger  after  it ;  a  manner  of  spcciking  of  thQ. 


Pa$sdge  in  Virgil  exphinei.  215! 

aftme  import  with  that  other  metapborieal  one,  of  thir9tin|p 
after  a  tuDg, 

Yourt,  8cc. 
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XXXI.  A  P^Asage  i/i  Virgil  eiqplained. 

Mil  Ueban^ 

Virgil  being  the  prince  of  the  Latin  poets,  it  would  1>e 
desirable  to  have  every  single  passage  in  him  rightly  under* 
stood.  T^^ei'e  is  one,  however,  in  the  first  book,  which  the 
ioterpreters,  those  at  least  which  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting,  do  in  general,  methinks.  mistake.  The  words 
are  these : 

Hasc  ubi  dicta,  cavum,  conversa  cu^pide,  montem 
Impulit  in  latus. 

Mxi.  L  85. 

He  is  speaking  of  JEolus,  the  king  of  the  winds,  who,  with 
his  sceptre,  say  the  interpreters^  quod  celsa  arce  stdens  manu 
ienebaty  v.  60.  pierced  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  /from 
the  aperture  therein  made,  the  brother  winds  hastily  and 
impetuously,  and  as  it  were  in  a  crowd,  rushed  out.  Thus 
Servius.  '^  Cavum]  ordo^st;  conversa  cuspide  cavum  mon- 
tem in  latus  impulit.  £t  alibi : 

In  latus,  inque  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum> 
Contorsit: 

"  Quasi  in  rem,  qu®  facile  cedit  ictui."  The  verse  here 
quoted  occurs.  Mix.  ii.  51^  where  the  poet  is  writing  of  tii§ 
Trojan  horse,  whose  side  i^'as  perforated  by  the  l^nce  of 
Laocoon.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  Mons.  de  la  Rue,  in 
his  verbal  interpretation,** Concussit  cavernosum  montem' 
ad  latus  intorta  cuspide;*' as  likewise  Mr.  Dt-yden,  in  his 
translation. 

He  said,  and  hurFd  against  the  mountain's  side 

His  quivVing  spear,  and  all  the  god  applied. 

The  raging  winds  rush  through  the  hoUow  wound,  &o« 

.  In  short  these  expositors  wanted  only  a  hole  or  opening 
for  the  winds  to  rush  out  at,  and  having  found  one  so  readily 
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in  the  $ide  of  the  mountain,  they  were  content    But  the 
ahthor,  in  my  opinion,  meant  to  tell  us,  that  £olus 

{ ' —  tenet  ille  immania  saxa 

Vestfas,  Eure,  domos : )  v.  143. 

EQshed  the  mountain  on  its  side,  overturning  it  so  with  a 
low  of  his  spear,  that  from  the  aperture  at  the  root,  the 
struggling  winds  were  enabled  to  get  out.  Certainly  this  in- 
terpretation, which  the  words  will  perfectly  well  bear^  ex- 
presses the  power  of  the  god  in  a  much  more  grand  and 
sublime  manner,  than  the  other  does,  which  only  represents 
him  as  making  a  hole  in  the  mountain's  side.  The  overturn- 
ing of  a  lofty  and  ponderous  mountain  creates  in  us  the  most 
magnificent  idea  imaginable;  I  would  therefore  give  the 
passage  thus : 

No  sooner  said,  but  with  his  trident  couch' d. 
He  turn'd  the  hollow  mountain  on  its  side. 

And,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  Milton  understood  the  place  in 
this  manner,  when  he  says, 


As  if  on  earth 


Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way  ^ 

Sidelong,  bad  pushed  a  mountain  from  its  seat^ 
Half  sunk  with  all  its  pines. 

Milton,  vi.  195* 

The  words,  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  its  seat,  are  a  clear 
imitation  of  those  in  the  Roman  poet,  montem  impulit  in  la* 
tus.  But  how  nobly  has  the  English  poet  improved  upon  the 
Rooian  one,  by  that  addition,  half-sunk  with  all  its  pines  I 
This  is  making  the  thought  in  a  manner  his  own  ;  and  thus 
it  generally  fares,  whenever  any  passages  of  the  ancients 
come  into  the  hands  of  true  geniuses ;  the  jewels  are  always 
then  set  to  the  best  advantage. 

Yours,  &c. 
1758,  Dec.  Paul  Gemseoe. 


XXXII.  A  brief  Account  of  the  various  Translations  of  the  Bible 

into  English. 

I  CANNOT  learn  that  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
translated  into  the  ancient  British  tongue,  is  now  remaining. 
It  is  not  indeed  certain,  that  they  were  ever  translated  into 
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that  languare;  if  they  were,  it  is  probable  they  were  all  de^r 
stroyed  in  mat  general  devastation  which  was  made  under 
Dioclesian  about  the  year  301,  when,  as  Fox  in  his  Acts  and 
Monuments,  page  89,  relates,  on  the  credit  of  ancient  au* 
thors^  ^'  almost  all  Christianity  was  destroyed  in  the  whol^ 
island ;  the  churches  subverted ;  all  the  books  of  the  scrip- 
ture burned ;  and  many  of  the  faithful,  both  men  and  women, 
were  slain.'*  Yet  I  may  observe,  that  in  Chaucer's  time, 
there  was  a  tradition  that  the  Gospels  were  extant  in  the 
British  tongue,  when  Alia  was  king  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  sixth  century.  Chaucer's  words^  in  the  Man  of  Lawe's 
Tale^  are  these : 

A  Breton  boke,  written  with  Evangile^, 
Was  set,  and  thereon  he  swore  anone^  &c. 

But  as  this  might  be  only  a  poetical  fancy,  I  shall  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  it. 

The  Saxons  made  themselves  masters  of  this  island  some- 
what before  the  year  500;  and  after  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of 
this  country  (says  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  English)  were  converted  to  Ciiristi- 
anity,  we  are  sure  they  had  the  whole  Bible  in  their  own 
country  character  and  language.  The  most  ancient  version 
of  the  gospels,  in  that  language,  that  I  have  found  men- 
tioned, is  that  of  one  Aid  red,  apricbt,  inserted  in  the  code  of 
Eadfride,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  about  the  year  680,  (or 
as  others  say  730)  luhich  was  near  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Abbot  Augustine,  with  forty  Benedictine  oionks,  were  sent 
from  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  to  instruct  the 
Saxons  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Venerable  Bede^  who  was  a  Saxon,  we  are  told  (See 
Lewis's  Hist,  page  6  )  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Saxon  tongue,  and  that  King  Alfred  did  the  same.  Yet 
Bale  tells  us,  that  Alfred  translated  only  part  of  the  Psalms; 
'*  Psalterium  Davidicum,  quod  morte  preventus  non  per- 
fecit^"  and  Aug.  Calmet  says,  that  Cutbbert,  Bcde's  scho- 
lar, in  the  catalogue  of  his  master's  works,  speaks  only  of  his 
translation  of  the  Gospels  into  that  language,  and  says  no- 
thing of  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  ^ede  died  in  735,  and  Alfred 
^901. 

It  is  generally  held,  that  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English  was  made  by  John  Wicklitfe,  who  was  born  at 
Wickliftev  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Merton  college  in 
Oxford;  he  translated  it  from  the  Latin  Bibles  then  in  use, 
as  the  Saxon  versions  bad  been  done  before.  This  translation 
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must  bal^been  omde  some  time  before  tbe  year  1384<^  when 
WicklifFe  died.  Aug.  Calmet  says,  it  is  not  known  that  this 
translation  was  ever  printed,  but  thai  tliere  are  several 
MSS.  of  it  in  England.  The  same  learned  Benedictine  aieo 
informs  us,  that  John  Trevisa  is  sispposed  to  be  the  first 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  English>  and  that  his  traoslation 
was  finished  in  the  year  1357.  This  John  Trevisa  was  vicat 
of  Berkley,  in  Gloucestershire ;  afterwards  there  was  a  revisid 
madeof  Wickiiffe's  tmnslation  by  some  of  his  followers ;  or, 
as  some  think,  a  new  version,  with  several  corrections^ 
And  these  are  all  the  English  translations  of  the  whole  Bible, 
(as  far  as  I  can  find)  that  were  made  before  tbe  art  of  print- 
ing was  invented,  which  art  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  William  Caxton,  about  the  year  1470,  or  very  soon  alter. 

In  the  year  1526,  William  Tindel,  a  Welchman,but  edu«» 
cated  at  Oxford,  first  printed  his  New  Testament  in  English, 
in  8v6.  at  Antwerp,  where  he  then  resided.  This  transla«« 
tion  was  not  made,  as  the  former  ones  had  been,  froiQ  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  but  from  the  original  Greek.  About  four 
years  after  this  he  published  the  Penteteuch  in  English, 
irom  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  continued  to  translate 
several  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  till  the  tSme  of 
!iis  death,  which  was  at  Tilford,  or  Wilford,  near  Brujcells,  itx 
the  year  1536,  where  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  pub- 
licly burnt.  But  the  year  before  this,  the  whole  Bible  was 
translated  into  English  by  Mylcs  Coverdale,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  but  residing  somewhere  beyond  sea:  it  ivas pub- 
lished in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VlIT.  Ot  this 
Bible,  it  is  said  there  were  only  two  more  editions^  one  ixi 
a  large  4to,  in  155(5,  and  another  in  1555.  "Some  Suppose 
this  version  was  made  partly  by  TiAdal,  and  partly  by  Cover- 
dale. 

In  1 537,  Matthews's  Bible,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed 
with  the  king's  licence;  of  which  there  was  another  edition 
in  1551.  Mr.  Lewis,  (Hist,  of  Transl.  of  Bib.  p.  1 11.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  Thomas  Matthews  is  a  fictitious  name,  and 
that  one  John  {lowers  was  the  translator,  or  sft  least  the  pub- 
lisher of  that  edition.  This  John  Roeers  was  educated  at 
"Cambridge,  and  became  acquainted  wiui  Tindal  at  Antwerp ; 
but  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  (being  then  in  England)  he  was 
burnt  on  account  of  his  printing  that  Bible* 

In  the  year  1539,  Matthews's  Bible  was  published  with 

some  alterations  and  corrections,  in  a  larM  folio,  printed  by 

Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  which  Was  called  Cranmer's,  or 

the  Great  Bible;   and  the  same  year  also,  one  Taverner 

tpnbUshed  another  edition  of  this  Bibles  in  this  editioh 
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likewise  some  odier  <xM*^e€l)ions  ivere  made.  I^nrerner  #m 
bom  at  BrMey,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  Anno  1505.  He  waS| 
at  Bale  expresses  k,  ^^  Tan  Grsce  qutim  Latine  expextus^ 
in  operibufi  canponendifl  et  transferettdis  singulare  donnq) 
inbens.'* 

The  next  revision  and  publication  of  the  Bible  was  made 
uader  the  care  and  direction  of  Arcbbishc^  Parker,  and  as 
aeveral  Aiahom  nere  enipioy<ed  in  tbat  rerision,  it  is  some- 
iimea  called  oie  SisAop's  Hdk.  Thk  was  printed  by  Rklharl 
Jogge,  Anno  ises,  in  foKo,  and  had  several  iaipremon^ 
afterward. 

The  Roman  Catholics  (that  irere  Engiish)  1 582,  i»iade  k 
fenalation  of  the  New  Testament  in  £BgTiBh,%an  what  tkey 
call  the  autheoueal  Latin  (vieaaing  the  Vulgate,)  nnd  he^ 
cause  it  was  printed  at  Rheims,  a  citv  of  Cluinpagne  in 
France  (where  they  then  chiefly  resided)  it  is  usually  called 
the  Rhemish  Testament;  and  in  1609,  they  also  printed  the 
Old  Testament  at  Douay^ 

In  the  reign  of  Kinj^  James  I.  a  new,  complete,  and  more 
accurate  tfna^ation  -of  all  the  holy  sciiptores  was  made  by 
fifty-four  learned  men,  appointed  by  royal  authority  for  tbat 
purpose,  and  it  was  printed  in  folio  in  1611,  they  having 
spent  about  thi^e  y^ars  in  completing  it  - 

Some  English  refugees,  that  Aed  to  Geneva  in  Qjueeo 
Mary*s  time,  on  account  of  tfceir  religion^. made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Te3tament  into  their  native  language^ 
and  that  was  printed  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  fiadius,  in  1557^ 
ntid  was  the  first  New  Testament  in  English,  with  the  .dis- 
tinction of  verses  b^  numeral  figures.  The  division  of  the 
sacred  books  into  cliapter^  is  .ascribed  to  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Claro^  a  Dominican  monk,  who  died  in  1262.  But  Uiis  divii* 
sion  into  verses,  marked  bv  nuq[ieral  fieures^  was  ^rst  mad^ 
by  Robert  Stephens,  the  Jearned  and  celebrated  French 
printer,  in  a  Greek  Testament,  which  he  printed  in  1551 ; 
and  four  years  after  tbat  the  Vulgate  Latin  JBible  was  divided 
in  the  same  manner.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1560,  that 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Gepeva,  which  edition  is  in 
quarto. 

I  have  by  me  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  Apocryha,  which 
escaped  the  search  of  the  diligent  Mr.  Lewis;  it  is  a  small 
4to.  divided  into  chapters,  hut  not  distinguished  by  verses. 
I  know  not  where  it  was  printed^  it  being  defective  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  But  Mr.  Ames,  secretary  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  has  one  of  the  same  edition,  in  his 
'  curious  collection^  that  is  complete.    He  informs  me,  bis 
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was  printed  by  R«  Grafton,  Anno  1553.  Before  this  infor- 
mation was  given  me,  I  was  of  opinion,  that  mine  had 
been  printed  somewhere  abroad,  because  the  paper  is  made 
yellow  by  some  art;  why  it  was  so  stained  I  can  give  no  good 
reason,  not  having  observed  any  books  printed  on  paper  of 
that  colour,  that  I  remember,  in  England. 

All  the  critical  essays,  that  I  have  seen  upon  our  last 
translation  of  the  Bible,  appear  to  me  upon  the  whole  to  be 
but  trivial.  Doubtless  some  passages  might  be  better  ex- 
pressed ;  but  I  do  not  find,  that  it  is  charged  with  ^  any 
essential,  or  even  material  fault ;  and  therefore  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  true  and  good  version,  and  that  we  shall  not  want 
another*  till  by  length  of  time,  the  flux  and  change  of 
language  shall  render  it  obscure  or  unintelligible. 

Wandswortky  Feb.  24,  1758.  W.  Massye. 

1758,  March. 


XXXIII.  Account  of  the  Translators  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  Supplement  for  1764,  a  correspondent  from  Bath 
requests  an  account  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  now  in 
use,  who  and  what  they  were.  As  I  have  not  yet  s^en  an 
answer  to  this  request,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  order  set  down  for  the  translating  the  iible  by 
Kt7ig.JameSy  from  the  collection  of  records  in  the  2d' Vol.  of 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  the ' Reformation,  p.  366,  folio:  and  have 
added  a  few  notes  relating  to  some  or  the  translators* 

The  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  particular  booli^  by  them  uudertakeui  wer^  as  follow; 
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Westmikstkr. 

♦Mr.  Dn.  of  Westm. 
tMr.  Dn.  of  St.  Paul's 
Dr.  Saravia 


Dr.  Clark 
Dr.  Leifield 
Dr.  Teirii 
Mr.  Bu  neigh 
J  Mr.  King 
QMr.  Tompson 
Mr.  Beadwell 


Penteteuchon ;    and 
the  story  from  Josh  ua 
fto  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  exclusive. 


Cambridge. 


Mr.  Lively 
§Mr.  RicHardson 
Mr.  Chatterton 
Mr.  Dillingham 
Mr.  Harrison 
Mr.  Andrews 
Mr.  Spalding 
Mr.  Surge 


Dr.  Harding 
Dr.  Reynolds 
Dr.  Holland 
Dr.  Kilbye 
Mr.  Smith 
i[Mr.  Brett 
Mr.  Fairclough 


From  the  first  of  Chro- 
nicles, with  the  rest 
of  the  story,  and  the 
Hagiographi,  viz.  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,Caa- 
!  tides,  Ecclesiastes. 

J 

Oxford. 

I  The  four  or  greater 
I  Prophets,  with  the  La- 
Vmentaticms,  and  the 
I  twelve  .  lesser  Pro- 
I  phets. 

J 


*  (Dean  of  Wettminster)  Laoncelot  Andrews.  He  was  born  in  l4>ndon  in 
1565,  waimade  Dean  of  Wentminster  in  1601,  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1<>05, 
Bisb<^  of  Ely  in  1 609,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1618,  and  died  in  1 626.  See 
Biogr.  Dictionary. 

f  (Dean  of  St.  Paul's)  John  Overall.  He  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in 
1 60 1,  and  Bishop  of  Nor  <rich  in  1 6 IS. 

X  (Mr.  King)  vas  probably  the  same  with  John  King,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  London  in  1611,  and  died  in  1618.  See  Hey  tin's  Udp  to  English 
History. 

II  (Mr.  Tompson)  Might  not  this  be  the  same  with  Robert  Tompson  who 
was  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1617,  and  Bishop  of  Salibbury  in  1620? 

§  (Mr,  Richardftoo)  Dr.  John  Richardson  was  of  Cambridgeshire.  Magn. 
Brit.  Vol.  1.  p.  265. 

%  (Mc  Brett)  Dr.  Richard  Brett,  the  greatest  linguist  of  his  time,  was 
rector  of  Qoarendon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel 
there.    Mag.  BriU  Yvi.  i-  p.  217. 
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Cambridge. 

Dr.  Dewport  *1 

Dr.  Braithwait  | 

Dr.  Radcliffe  I  The  prayer   of  Ma« 

Mr.  Ward,  Eoiaa.  Inesses,  and   tbe  rest 

Mr.  Downes  {  of  the  Apocrypha. 

♦Mr.  Boyes  | 

Mr.  Waide,  Reg.  J 

The  places  and  persons  agreed  npon  for  tbe  <7f eek^  with 
tbe  particular  books  by  them  undertaken. 

OxroRD. 


Dean  of  Christcharch  * 
i-Deah  of  Winchester 
:J:Diean  of  Worcester 
Dean  of  Windsor 
Air.  Savile 


The    four  Gospels, 
Acts  of  ihe  Apostles^ 


Dr."  Perne  I  Apocalypse. 

Dr.  Raveos 
Mr.  Haviner 


■ 


*  (Mr.  Boyes)  TbiB  gentleman  was  l>orn  at  Kettlestead^  in  Suffolk,  Jan.  3, 
1560.  His  capacity  was  such,  that  at  five  yean  of  age  he  read  the  Bible  in 
Hebrew ;  and  at  fourteen  w«8  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Qambridge, 
Jane  21st,  1585,  he  was  ordained  deacon ;  and  the  next  day,  by  virtue  of  a 
dispensation,  priest.  He  was  ten  years  chief  Greek  lecturer  iu  bis  college^ 
and  read  every  day.  On  the  death  orb  is  father,  he  succeeded  bimln  the  rec- 
tory of  WtfstStowe.  He  performed  not  only  bis  own  part  in  the  translation 
of  tbe  Bilrie,  but  -abo  th«  part  assigned  to  another,  with  great  rcputa*- 
tion,  though  with  no  profit,  for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He  was 
«lso  one  of  the  six  who  ttiet  at  Stationer's  Hall  to  Toriae  tbe  whole ;  wliich 
task  they  went  through  in  nine  months,  haYing  each  from  the  compaoy  of 
Stationers,  daring  that  time,  thirty  shillings  a  week.  In  1 615,  i>r.  ianncaWt 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Ely,  bestowed  on  him,  unasked,  a  prebend  in  his  cbiurob. 
He  died.  Jan.  14,  1643.    See  Biogr.  Diet. 

f  (Dean  of  Winchester)  George  Abbot  was  bom  Oct.  %%  156^,  at  GolU* 
ffbrd,  in  Surry,  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Balliol  College  in  Ostford  in 
1565,  took  his  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1593,  prooeedod  doctor  in  that 
faculty  in  1597,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  master  of  Univerjuty  Col- 
ic^. In  1599  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Winchester,  the  year  following  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor,  and  a  second  time  in  1603.  In  1604  had  his  share  in 
translating  the  Bible,  the  year  following  was  a  tbtrd  timeTice*<!hancjpttor,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1 609,  the  same  yeafs  was  tmtt* 
slated  so  London,  in  1610  to  Canterbury,  and  died  in  ]633w  fikig.  Diet 
.  X  (Dean.of  WoKester)  Rich.  iklaSy  wa«  probably  a  ntftivo  of  fiedfordihsre^ 
Ma^pn,  Britau.  Vol.  1.  p.  150.  •.     < 
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Westminster. 

Dean  of  Chester 

Br.  Hutchinson 

Dr.  Spencer  The   cpisdes    of   St. 

Mr.  Fenton  ^Paul.    The  Cauooical 

Mr.  llabbet 

Mr.  Sanderson 

Mr.  Dakius 


epiitles. 


The  Rulet  to  be  absercei  in  Trmiulatlm  rfihe  Bible. 

1.  Th^  ordinary  BiMe  tead  in  the  -church,  Commonly 
<»lled  the  Bishop's  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered,  «s  the  truth  of  the  orrg'inal  will  permit 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with 
%be  other  names  of  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  nigh  as  may 
t>e,  aceordino;  as  they  were  vulgarly  used. 

3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  viz.  the  word 
^church  not  to  be  translated  congregatiopij  &c. 

4^.  When  a  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
whi^hliath  been  <nost  commonly  used  by  the  most  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the 
pleee,«nd  the  analogy  of  the  faith. 

5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered,  either  not 
at  allj  or  as  little  as  maybe,  if  necessity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the 
ArplfioatioQ  df  the  iMntew  or  Greek  words;  which  cannot 
without  some  circumlocution  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  text 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  dowti^ 
as  shall  ^erve  for  the  reference  of  one  scripture  to  another. 

8.  !Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
^me  chapter,  or  chapters,  and  having  translated  or  amend- 
ed them  severally  by  himself  where  be  tluuketb  good,  all  td 
meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for 
their  parts  what  shall  stand* 

9.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  in 
'tliis  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered 
of  seriously  and  judiciously,  for  his  msyesty  is  very  careful 
th  this  point 

10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent, 
^Oubt  or  diner  upon  any  place,  to  send  them  word  thereof. 
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liote  the  place^  and  withal  send  the  reasons;  to  which,  if 
they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the 
general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each 
company  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of, 
letters  to  be  directed,  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned 
man  in  the  land,  for  his  judgment  of  such  a  place. 

12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop,  to  the  rest  of 
his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand, 
and  to  move  and  charge,  as  many  as  being  skilful  in  the 
tongues,  and  having  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  his 
particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  West* 
minster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford. 

13.  The  directors  in  each  company,  to  be  the  deans  of 
Westminster  and  Chester  for  that  place ;  and  the  king^s 
professors  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  in  either  university.  • 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  the  Bishop's  Bible;  vi^.  Tindars,  Mat- 
thews*s,  Coverdale's,  Whitchurch's,  Greneva* 

15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before^mention^,  three  or 
four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines,  in  either  of  the 
Universities,  not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the 
Heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as  well  Hebrew. 
as  Greek ;  for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth  rule 
;^ove  specified, 

17i8,  Aug.  E.  G. 


XXXIV.   A  Passage  in  Cicero  de  Senectute  corrected  from  a  MS. 

Mr.  Urban, 

1  HE  manuscripts  of  Cicero  de  Senectute  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  so  many  of  them  have  been  already  examined,  tliat 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  think  of  consulting  any  more; 
and  yet  having  had  an  old  book  by  me  now  many  years,  I 
have  lately  passed  a  day  or  two  out  of  curiosity  in  collating 
it.  It  is  written  in  a  fair  hand  on  vellum,  and  I  formerly  lent 
it  to  Dr.  Davies,  the  learned  master  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge;  and  he,  I  presume,  made  some  use  of  it;  but 
as  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  give  the  world  an  edition 
of  this  part  of  Tully's  works,  I  cannot  tell  what  became  of 
his  collation. 

1  do  not  take  this  MS.  of  mine  to  be  particularly  valuable. 
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either  on  account  of  its  antiquity^  or  its  correctness ;  there 

^re  too  many  marks  of  recency  as  to  the  first ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  second,  the  scribe  seems  to  me  to  have  been  some 
ignorant  Italian.  However^  there  are  some  places^  where^ 
as  I  think,  the  readings  are  preferable  to  what  we  now  have, 
and  I  purpose  here  to  give  you  an  instance  of  one  in  a  pas- 
sage very  celebrated. 

Cato  in  §  85.  after  speaking  of  the  desire  he  has  of  visit- 
ing those  great  dead,  of  whom  he  had  heard,  and  read,  and 
himself  had  written,  proceeds  thus,  *'  Quo  quidem  me  pro- 
ficiscentem  baud  sane  quis  facile  retraxerit,  neque  tamqua/n 
Pcliam  recoxcritJ^  The  MS.  here  has,  tamquam  PiUm  re^ 
torserii.    See  the  notes  in  Verburgius^s  edition. 

The  fate  of  Pelias  is  ver^  differently  related  by  authors ; 
DiodoFus  Sic.  Lib.  iv.  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  4.  and  Epist  Med. 
Jasoni.  v.  iQQ.  ApoUodorus,  Biblioth.  i.  §  27*  24enobius,  iv* 
9^  Hyginus,  Tab.  S4.  all  a^ree  in  representing  Medea  as 
directing  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  his  being  restored  by  her  to  his  former 
youth ;  this  they  did ;  but  she,  instead  of  restoring  him, 
mounted  her  chariot  and  fled.  Thus  she  was  revenged  of 
Pelias,  the  enemy  of  her  paramour  Jason  ;  and  the  hero 
Pelias,  was  so  fat  from  regaining  his  juvenile  state,  that  he 
was  miserably  put  to  death  by  his  own  daughters.  Now, 
acdording  to  this  account,  the  vulgar  reading  cannot  stand, 
because  it  was  not  true  in  fact  that  Pelias  was  restored  to 
life.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  Plautns  in  Psendolo, 
A.ifi.  Sc.  2.  speaks  of  Pelias  as  being  actually  restored  to  his 
youth  by  the  art  and  skill  of  Medea. 

Co.  Quia  sorbitione  faciam  ego  te  hodie  mea. 
Item  ut  Medea  Peltam  concoxit  senem  : 

^  Quern  medicamento,  et  suis  venenis  dicitur 
Fecisse  rursus  ex  sene  adolescentulum. 
Item  ego  te  faciam. 

• 
These  repugnant  accounts  make  the  reading  in  Cicero 
very  uncertain  ;  the  question  is,  whether  he  followed  Piautus 
or  not.  Piautus  is  not  very  accurate  in  his  mythology  ;  for 
exauiple,  in  Rudens,  A.  iii.  Sc.  1.  he  represents  Philomela 
and  Progjne  as  turned  into  swallows,  which  is  a  gross  error, 
and  a  person  that  could  write  so  might  well  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  fate  of  Pelias ;  but  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  story  of 
Pelias  was  better  known,  and,  in  mv  opinion,  he  cannot  ren* 
sonably  be  supposed  to  follow   Piautus  in  hi^  error :  for 
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sncb  I  take  it  to  be.  Bat  iet  us  try  the  received  reading  hf 
aome  other  rules.  Novtr  methinks  it  cannot  well  be  retained 
on  account  of  what  there  imraecliately  foUowSi  ''  Qaod  si 
quis  deus  miht  largiatur^  ut  ex  hac  «etate  repuerasoam,  et 
id  conift  vagiain,  valde  recusem,*'  where  Cato  declares  ex- 
pressly,  that  he  would  not  choose  to  be  a  jouth  or  •  chiM 
again,  which  makes  a  manifest  tautology,  if  we  are  to  reiul 
before  tamquam  Pdiam  recoxerii.  Bat  what  is  more,  M>nie<* 
thing  is  liere  required  that  may  better  correspond  with  the 
terms  pn^ciscentem  and  rctrnxerii,  with  which  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  tamqumn  Pilam  retonerit  certainly  accords  best. 
It.  is  a  metaphor  or  image  taken  from  the  gasie  of  tennis, 
^nd  Cato  says,  <^  that  since  he  was  in  his  way  to  meet  those 
^reat  men  he  had  been  speaking  of,  no  one  shoald  easily 
vftbhold  him,  or  strike  him  back,  like  a  ball/'  Nothing  can 
be  more  apposite  or  more  expressive  of  his  desire  of  not  be* 
ing  diverted^  or  beaten  from  his  purpa^ie ;  and  I  am  fully  of 
opinion,  for  my  part,  that  tho  passage  was  altered  into  Pe« 
liam  recoxent  by  someone  who  remembered  that  otiier  pas^ 
sage  above  quoted  firom  Plautus. 

Yours,  &c. 

1759,  Majf.  Paul  Gemsege. 


JwXXV,  The  pretended  Power  of  Witchcraft  over  the  Winds, 

Mr.  Urban, 

One  of  the  Tain  and  groandless  pretensions  of  the  ancient 
professors  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  was,  that  they  could 
raise,  control,  and  dispose  of  the  winds*   Thus  Medea  says, 

— —  Ventos  abigoque  vocoque.    Ov.  Met  vii. 


The  witches  in  Macbeth  converse  to  the  same  effect ; 

)st  Witch.  A  sailor^s  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mouncht,   and  mouncht,  and  mouncht:  give  me^ 

qnoth  I, 
Aroint  thee,  witch  ! — the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  roaster  o'  tb'  Tyger ; 
But  in  a  sieve  1*11  thither  sail. 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
Vildo— rUdo— andrJldo. 
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2d  Witch,  ril  give  thee  a  wiocU 

1st  Witch.  Thou  tuft  kind. 

3d  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1st  Witch.  I  myself  liave  all  the  other, 

And  the  very  points  they  blow^ 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

r  th'  sbipman's  card. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  he  lost 
Yet  it  sliall  be  tempest-tost^ 

Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

The  fourth  verse  is  an  heroic  of  ten  syllables,  as  appears 
from  the  three  preceding  ones ;  wherefore  it  ought  to  be 
reformed. 

Her  husband's  t'  Aleppoy  master  o'  the  Tjger. 

T" Aleppo  is  the  «ai|>e  as  to  Aleppo  goue,  and  somebody  that 
did  not  relish  the  ellipsis,  hath  wrongfuUy  inserted  go7ie. 
-Tfau^  above,  you  have  the  like  ellipsis,  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre,  give  me^  for  give  me  some ;  but  what  is  most  material 
in  this  caie,  the  verb  of  motion  is  very  often  omitted  in  such 
phnue$. 

Male.  T\\  to  England- 

Dofu  To  Ireland  I.  Macb.  11.  5, 

Rosse,  Will  voii  to  Scone  ? 

Macd,  No,  cousin,  Pll  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  f  will  thither.  Macb.  II.  S. 

Mficb.  I  will. to-morrow 

(Betimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters. 

Come»  we'll  to  sleep.  Macb.  III.  5. 

Bi4ck.  Ml  to  the  king. 

Brand.  You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

King.  Let  him  on. 

Henry  VI H.  1.  see  also  King  Lear,  L  II.  III. 

In  short,  the  brevity  of  dialogue  and  conversation,  has 
produced  a  thousand  examples  of  this  ellipsis,  not  only  in 
this,  but  others  also  of  our  stage  authors.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  other  writers  likewise. 

The  three  next  verses  consist  of  eight  syllables,  and 
therefore  \rc  should  read 

ril  do— and  ril  do— and  Til  do. 
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As  to  the  sequel,  it  vf^s  ports  once,  instead  of  points ;  Mr. 
Pope,  I  think,  first  altered  it,  and  Mr.  Theobald  followed 
bim>  but  upon  what  authority  I  know  not ;  but  if  this  emen- 
dation be  not  warranted  by  any  old  edition,  I  should  be  for 
retaining  oorf«,  it  being  very  good  English  to  say,  the  wind 
blows  such  or  such  a  port.  Besides,  as  quarters  follows,  the 
word  points  seem  to  me  to  make  a  meer  tautology,  for  I 
knov/  no  difference  in  respect  of  winds  between  quarters 
and  points ;  I  am  sure  we  make  none  in  common  discourse^ 
it  being  the  same  thing  for  us  to  say,  the  wind's  in  such  a 
quarter f  or  in  such  a  point.  But  one  can  make  no  very  good 
sense  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands,  with  either  or  these 
readines;  wherefore  I  suspect  the  rhymes  have  been  trans* 
posed  m  copyings  and  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  restored 
thus; 

I  myself  have  all  the  other. 
And  the  very*  ports  do  know. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  blow 
Tth'  shipman's  card. 

She  has  the  other  winds,  she  says,  and  what  is  more 
inows  the  several  ports  they  blow  to,  and  all  the  quarters 
they  blow  from. 

But  to  return  now  to  what  we  were  upon,  viz.  the  deal- 
ings of  magicians  and  enchanters  with  winds :  "  The  Lap- 
landers," says  Scheffer,  "  have  a  cord  tied  with  knots  for  the 
*  raising  of  wind ;  they,  as  Ziegler  relates  it,  tie  their  magical 
knots  in  this  cord  ;  when  they  untie  the  first  there  blows  a 
favourable  ^ale  of  wind ;  when  the  second,  a  brisker;  when 
the  third,  the  sea  and  wind  grow  mighty  stormy  and  Jem- 

f)estuous.  This  that  we  have  reported  conceniing  the  Lap- 
anders,  is  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  justly  related  of  the  Fin- 
landers,  who  border  on  the  sea,  and  seU  winds  to  those  mer- 
chants that  traffic  with  them,  when  they  are  at  any  time 
detained  by  a  contrary  one.'* 

Scheffer  thinks  that  what  Ziegler  relates  of  the  Lap- 
landers, does  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  Fin- 
landers  of  Norway,  because  no  other  writers  mention  it, 
and  because  the  Laplanders  live  in  an  inland  country.  How- 
ever, the  method  ot  selling  winds  is  this  :  "  They  deliver  a 


*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  very  into  varioie$,  bnt  there  if  no 
occasion  fur  it.  The  sense  is,  my  knowledge  is  hO  perfect  and  exact  tu.this 
matter,  that  f  know  the  very  ports  which  the  several  winds  blov.  This  U 
both  very  good  sonse,  and  very  good  iijigiish. 
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Bmall  rope  with  three  knots  upon  itj  with  this  caution,  that 
when  they  loose  the  first,  they  shall  have  a  good  wind ;  if 
the  second,  a  stronger ;  if  the  third,  such  a  storm  will  arise 
that  they  can  neither  see  bow  to  direct  the  ship  and  avoid 
locks,  or  so  much  as  stand  upon  the  decks,  or  handle  the 
tackling.**  He  notes  also  another  particular,  not  less  extra* 
ordinary  than  their  selling  of  winds.  ^'  Those,''  says  he, 
'Uhat  are  skilled  in  this  art,  have  command  chiefly  over  the 
winds  that  blow  at  their  birth,  so  that  this  wind  obeys  prin* 
cipally  one  man^  that  another,  as  if  they  obtained.this  power 
when  they  first  received  their  birth.''  Something  of  this,  of 
one  person's  bavin?  power  over  one  wind,  and  another  over 
another,  is  evident^  alluded  to  in  the  conversation  of  th^ 
witches  in  Macbeth,  quoted  above.  These  northern  wizard's 
pretended  also  to  a  power  of  stopping  the  course  of  ships; 
this,  it  seems,  was  attributed  both  to  the  Finlanders  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Laplanders,  who,  according  to  the  different 
aflection  they  have  for  merchants,  make  the  sea  either 
calmer  or  more  tempestuous*. 
But,  Sir,  I  shall  now  shew  you,  that  these  notions  and 

Eractices  were  not  confined  to  these  northern  parts  only,  but 
kewise  exteqded  to  the  more  southern  ones.  Thus  Pom* 
ponius  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  rei^n  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, delivers,  concerning  a  set  ot  priestesses  in  the  Island 
or  Sena,  or  the  Isle  des  Saints,  on  the  coast  of  Gaiil,  '*  Sena 
in  Britannico  mari  Osismicis  adversa  littoribus,  Gallici  nn* 
minis t  oraculo  insigrois  est:  cujus  antistites,  perpetua  vir- 
ginitate  sanctsB,  numero  novem  esse  traduntur:  narrig€na$ 
vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  singularibus  pneditas,  maria  ac 
veotos  concitare  carminib.us,  seque  in  -quas  velint  animalia 
vert^re,  sanare  quas  apud  alios  insanabilia  sunt,  scire  ventura 
et  prsedtcere:  sed  non  nisi  deditas  navi^ntibus,  et  in  id 
tantam  ut  se  consulerent  profectis;"  which  may  be  trans-* 
lated  thus:  <<The  Island  of  Sena,  which  lies  in  the  British 
tea,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Osismici,  is  famous  for  an 
CMracJe  of  a  Gaulish  deit^.  The  priestesses^  who  profess  per- 
petual viiiginity,  are  said  to  be  in  number  nine :  they  call 
them  Barrtgenay  and  esteem  them  to  be  endowed  with  very 
extraordinary  qualities;    such  as  troubling  the  sea,  and 


*  Seheffer's  Hist,  of  Lapland,  p«  58. 

t  It  is  aneertain  whether  this  i^eans  the  Gallk  deity,  %mr*  i{#xf  ^  ^^^7 
«^afiK  deity.  I  understood  it  in  the  latter  sense*  and  shall  intimate  in  a 
^otare  lettes^  that  he  vas  probably  the  God  whom  the  Qaols  worshipped 
WMterthe  idea,  aod  with  the  attributes  of  Bacchus. 

VOUU.  K 
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fttising  the  winda  by  ibeir  encbanfemento;  transfortnin^  tbei 
selves  Ui(x>  whatever  animals  they  please;  curing  disorders 
inctti'able  by  everybody  else,  ana  knowing  and  foretelling 
things  future.  However^  tbev  are  subservient  only  to  sea- 
&uing  people,  and  only  to  such  of  them  .as  come  on  purpose 
to  cotisult  them." 

It  is  remarkable  that  tbey  were  thought  not  only  able 
to  disturb  the  sea,  and  raise  the  wind,  as  tl>e  I^plan<* 
dersj  or  rather  Finlanders^  above^  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
moreover,  to  be  employed,  as  tiiey  were,  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  navigators,  which  mskes  the  resemblance  more 
striking.  A  learned  man  thinks,  and  another  great  scholajr 
assents  to  it,  tliat  the  French  word  baragouin  comes  frooi 
the  mumbltngs  and  gibberish  of  these  sorcerers,  who  were 
called  Barrigen^,  But  this  shall  be  considered  in  anothex 
paper. 

But  there  is  an  instance  still  more  apposite  than  this; 
Ranulph  Uigden  tells  us  in  the  PoIychronicoB,  p.  195^  tba^ 
the  witches  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  anciently  soid  wiinb  ta 
mariners,  and  delivered  them  iu  knots  tkd  up9n  a  thready  ex- 
actly as  the  Ltiplanders  did.  ^*  In  ilia  insula  vigent  sortitegkif 
superstitionesy  atque  pnestigia,  nam  nmlieres  ibidem  navl- 
gaturis  veutuui  vendunt,  quasi  sab  tribus  fiii  nodis  inclusumj 
ita  ut  sicut  plus  de  vento  habere  voluerint  plures  nodes 
evolvant" 

This  notion  of  confining  and  bestowing  winds^  is  a» ancient 
as  it  was  extensive,  tor  thus  it  is  said  of  ,S!olus  in  tbe 
Odyssey, 

The  king  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approvM ; 
The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brac'dy 
Compressed  their  force,  and  lock'd  each  struggling  blast; 
Tliese  in  my  hollow  ships  the  monarch  hung 
Securely  fetter'd  by  a  silver  thong*. 

Eustatbius  says,  they  who  practised  the  art  of  incantation^ 
or  charms,  made  use  ot'  the  skin  of  a  dolptiin,  and  pretended^ 
by  certain  ceremonies,  to  bind  or  loose  the  winds  as  they 
pleased  f.  However,  Ulysseses  companions  were  so  foo)isa 
afterwards  as  to  set  these  adverse  winds  at  liberty.  But  diere 
is  some  difference  between  this  case  and  those  above-men- 
tioned^ .£olus,  being  king  of  the  winds,  was  a  proper  power 
to  dispose  of  them ;  and  moreover,  they  were  the  adverse, 
or  unfriendly  winds  that  were  imprisoned,  whilst  thefavour- 


^  Pope's  Odyss,  Lil>f  x,  18**  saq.  f  Ect  the  sotM  on  pope's  Odjss. 
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ftUb  OHM  were  dt  liberty.  Calypso^  \ti  other  p»l*cey  af  tb«f 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  td  be  able  to  confer  ftfirdUfab(t$'Wi4)dri*# 
This  approaches  nearer  to  the  cases  of  LapkrvA,  m4  thil 
Isle  of  flftady  only  it  is  not  said  that  her  winds  wefe  eonfined^* 
as  those  of  tbe  witches  and  ^reererit  of  the  north  are  i^up^ 
posed  to  be. 

Our  sailors,  I  am  told,  at  this  very  day,  I  mean  the  tulgar 
^rt  of  them,  faaye  a  strange  opinion  of  the  detail's  p^wei* 
and  agency  in  stirrine;  up  winds,  and  that  this  is  the  te^on 
Aey  so  seldotn  whistTe  on  ship-aboard,  esteeming  that  lb  be 
a  tnaehingf  and  codsequently  an  enraging  of  the  deViL    Andf 
it  appears  now^  that  eren  Zoroaster  himself  imagined  theref 
was  an  evil  spirit  called  Vato,  that  could  excite  viol^ent^ 
storms  of  winds.    But  notwithstanding  all  this,  God  is  said 
to  bring  the  ztfinds  out  of  his  treasures;  it  is  also  written, 
that  at  hifword  the  ztormyitind  ariseih;  so  that  the  devil 
was  formerly  endeavouring  to  ape  the  ditine  omnipoteney^^ 
in  this  particular  as  well  as  so  many  otbef^«    He  is,  imdeed, 
called  m  scripture,  the  prince  (ff  Ihe pmeer  of  the  attf,  «tnd  it 
is  wonderful  to  reflect  how  far  and  how  wide,  and  how 
generally,  he  has  propagated  the  false  persuasion,  that  be 
and  bis  instruments,  witches  and  wizards,  had  it  In  tbeiir' 
power  to  raise  or  abate,  to  change,  to  cotamunicate^  to  sell" 
and  ti-ansfer,  a  wind. 

Yours^  &c.  * 

1763,  Jan.  t.  ft6^V. 


XXXVI.  A  PasMge  in  P.  Mela  contidered. 

Mb.  Ukban,,  ) 

The  Gauls,  in  Cafcsiir^s  time,  were  extremely  addicted  to' 
superstition  of  all  kinds,  as  he  telfs  ns,  Lib.-vi.  de  Bt^Ho  Gall. 
Sect  15.    "Natioest  omnis  GalForum,  admodurtf  dedlta  re- 
ligionibus.**    And  so  it  seettA  they  continued.    The^  pas-' 
sage  which  I  lately  cited  from  Pomp.  Mela,  ifi.  c.  6.  being  a' 
flagrant  instance  of  itj  **  Sena  in  Britannico  marl  O^atoicid 
adversa  Iittoribus,GalKdf  nuffllnis  oraculohisigTrisest:  tn}^ 
Antistifees,  perpetua  virginitate  sancfse,  rtatheto  noVein  esse 
traduntur:  Barrigenas  vooant,  putantqtre  ingettiis  singular}*' 
bus  praeditasy  niaria  ac«ventos  concitafe  carminibus,  sequtt 


*  See  Lib.  V.  316.  341,  and  Lib.  VU.  iSi.  f  £^faes.  ii.  2. 

,1^2      ■ 
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ki  qu8B  velint  animalia  vertere,  sanare  qu«  apud  aIio3  u)%- 
pabiiia  sunt,  scire  ventura  et  priediccre :  sed  non  nisi  dem- 
iai  navigantibusy  et  in  id  tantum  ut  se  consulerent  profec- 
^is.'*  But  the  word  Barrigenas^  which  occurs,  in  the  neat 
edition  of  Abr.  Gronovius,  and  is  the  reading  of  his  fiitber 
Jacpb^  and  of  Is.  Vossius,  stands,  in  my  opinion,  upon  no 
solid,  bottom.  The  MSS.  have  Gallicenas,  Galligenas;  and 
fjrom  hence  Is*  Vossius  corrected  it  Bdrrigenat^  which  is 
Qow  commonly  received. 

tt  happens.  Sir,  that  Ricardus  Corinensis,  lateljr  published 
by  M.  Bertram,  at  Copenhagen,  has  transcribed  this  passage, 
p.  47.  and  in  the  MS.  he  used,  it  stood  Semn  GamxocafU; 
by  which  transposition,  and  the  reading  of  Senas  for  Genas^ 
toe  principal  foundations  of  Vossius's  conjecture  are  totally 
subvert^  and  destroyed. 

But  let  us  examine,  before  we  finally  discard  It,  what  he 
I^as  alleged  in  support  of  it* 

He  cites  the  Glossaries,  to  shew  Barrigena  signified  Pere* 
grina;  but  what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  the  priestesses 
Gallici  numinis  were  Peregrintt?  In  others  they  are  called 
Bareginrue^  and  Bargenrue^  which  signifies  a  barbarous  cry, 
or  acclamation;  which  is  still  as  little  to  the  purpose;  since 
tbese  priestesses,  though  they  were-  superstitious  enough, 
were  not  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  the  GauTs.  He 
next  observes,  the  women  might  be  called  Barghue^  and  the 
men  Bargiy  which  he  aKsetts  to  be  the  same  with  Batdi.  If 
this  were  the' case,  the  Barrigena^  who  ranked  with  the 
BardSy  could  never  with  any  propriety  be  taxed  with  bar^ 
barism;  since  they  must  have  been  rather  more  civilized 
and  learned  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls;  and  \i  Bargiis  were 
the  mascuKne,  the  feminine,  one  would  rather  expect, 
should  be  Barga,  than  Bargina.  He  then  tells  us,  that 
Gronovius  thought  the  French  word  Baragouin  w^s  deduced 
from  the  barbarous  sounds  uttered  by  these  Barrigen^^  in 
their  incantations,  and  he  highly  approves  it.  But  now  the 
French  themselves,  particularly  the  most  learned  and  po- 
lite Menage,  ffive  a  more  rational  etjrmology  of  that  word. 
*'  Baragouin/^  says  this  excellent  author,  ^<  de  ces  deux 
ipots  bara  et  guin^  qui  signifient  en  Bas-Breton  pain  et  vfftf 
qui  sont  les  deux  choses  dont  on  apprend  premieremetit  les 
noms  quand  on  apprend  les  Ungues  estrangeres.  De  ce 
teot  Baragouin  on  a  fait  Ja  verbe  baraguiner^  qui  est  comme 

3ui  diroit  ne  sgavoir  autre  chose  d'une  langue  que  les  mots 
u  pain  et  de  vin/^  &c.  This  now  agrees  very  well  with 
the  Gbssarief ,  where  Burr^eme  are  exjuained  by  Peregrines 
and  Barbara;  and  is^  in  my  opinion,  the  true  onginal  of  the 
word  Bdragomn. 
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But,  to  rettirn  to  Yossius ;  he  says,  who  can  believe  that 
Pompofini9  wooU  write,  that  the  Mi^omen  of  the  island  of 
Sena  were  called  b^  the  Grauls  Serue  f  And  this  argtimene, 
ttom  a1>silrdity,  is  in  truth  his  capital  allegation  \  and  yet 
there  is  tittle  or  no  weight  in  it;  for  were  not  the  Sooth- 
sayers of  Cbaldaea  called  Chaldseans?  And  are  not  those  of 
^gypt,  At  this  day,  termed  .^jgyptians^  or  Gypsies?  And  I 
dare  say,  if  an  Armorican  Gaul/tnat  could  speak  Latin,  had 
then  said,  proficiscor  ad  Senas  consulendasy  he  would  have 
been  understood  to  mean,  he  was  goine  to  consult  these 
Weird  Sistert,  who  were  styled  Sends,  nar  ifoxu^.  I  art  there- 
fore'clearly  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  Turnebus*s  con- 
jecture, of  Galli  Senas,  which  is  supported  by  the  MS*  used 
by  Ric.  Corinensis,  is  the  true  reaaingof  this  place. 

If  Richard's  MS.  were  but  one  hundred  years  older  than 
hinoaelf,  which  is  as  little  as  one  can  deem  it,  it  was  probably 
jQOjnB  ancient  than  any  copy  that  has  been  hitherto  collated. 

However,  before  I  dismiss  the  passage,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  apud  alios,  which  Scbottus  would  expunge, 
occurred  also  in  Richard's  MS.  where  it  is  likewxiepriedicerc. 
as  both  he  and  Pintianus  conjectured,  and  not  pr^dicare. 
And  lastly,  that  whereas  Sqhottus  would  resid  didiia^  or  deditck» 
and  Vossius  also  has  substituted  deditasy  which  is  the  re- 
ceived lection,  Richard's  JV18.  h^s  dedita^  which  no  doubt  is 
the  truth,  erani  being  understood ;  and  that  this  is  a  legl- 
mate  word,  in  respect  of  Schottus,  is  clear,  from  the  pas- 
sage above-quoted  from  C^sar,  The  latter  part  of  the  sen* 
teoce  will  tljyerefore  stand  tbu<,  and  so  the  future  editor,  I 
hope,  will  give  it:  ^'  GalU  Senas  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis 
singalaribuspnaditas,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus, 
seque  in  qus  velipt.animalia  vertere,  sanare  quas  apud  aliso 
insanabilia  sunt,  scire  ventitra  et  pnedicere.  Sed  non  nisi 
dedita  navig;antibui9|  et  ok  id  tantum  ut  se  consulerent  pro- 
fectis.** 

Qijsere,  whether  this  fiaipe  island  be  riot  intended  by  those 
words  pf  Strabo,  iv.  p.  403.  **  In  oceaqo  autem  insulam 
esse  aiqnt  parvam,  non  plane  in  a]io  sitam»  objectam  ostio 
Ligeris;  in  ea  bfibitare  Samniticas  Mulicres,  Bacchico  in*- 
stinctu  6orreptas,  quas  Bacchum  casremoniis  et  saqrificiis 
demereantur,''  &c.  The  situation  does  not  greatly  vary : 
and  it  is  possible  the  women  might  be  called  both  Sens  and 
Senitce^  which  last  might  easily  be  tuitied  to  SamniteB*. 

<'  ■   >        ■  I  ■^^^—    '  "gp.  ■"        '     T  I  ■  'nw  ■  '       I   ■  '         ■■III..! 

*  Xylaoder  takes  this  voni  in  Stnibo  to  be  corrupted;  but  I  qaestion  that^ 
for  see  the  passage  from  Dionys.  irtfiny.  adduced  by  C(iBaube|i  ^.  as  also  JoU*. 
OalisiuSj  and  Menag.  in  Lacrt.  p.  3. 


}  S|r  Ciific^J  MetMrh  on  a  Fa9$4ig€  in  Othello. 

But  see  Ca4aubQn*$  ro^.    If  tbi»  be  9Q9  the  GfUiicum  Nu« 
P7)ep),  nxeotioned  by  M^  i»  having  been  |)ere  wor|ibippe<lj 

>»'^  no  otb^r  d\^  Bacchus 

J  768,  feb.  T.  How. 
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Othello  II.  8. 

» 

■■  **»  Which  tbing  to  do, 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  do  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
ru  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip, 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor,  &c, 

IAGO  is  here  opening  his  designs  against  Othello,  and  hfs 
lieutenant  Michael  Cassio.  By  this  poor  trash  of  Venict  he 
means  Roderigo,  who  was  a  Venetian,  and  whom  he  had 
boen  just  talking  with  in  the  foregoing  scene.  For  his 
quick  hunting  means  the  speedy  running  down  of  Cassio^ 
whom  by  means  of  Roderigo,  if  he  could  but  keep  him  up 
to  his  metal,  he  intended,  as  he  says,  to  ruin. 

Mr.  ■  Warburton  has  two"  emendations  on  this  passage, 
**  Trash  of  Venice^  a  trifling  insignificant  fellow  may,  in 
some  respects,  very  well  be  called  trash;  but  the  ntetaphor 
^  is  not  preserved ;  for  what  agreement  is  there  between  trash 
and  fia'ck  htoitmg,  and  standing  the  putting  oh?  The  allusion 
to  the  chase,  Shakespeare  seems  to  be  fond  of  applying  to 
Roderigo,  who  says  of  himself,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
tins  act,  <  I  follow  her  in  the  chase^  not  like  a  hound  that 
hunis^  but  one  that  fills  up  the  ^ry.*  I  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  poet  wrote. 

If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice, 

which  is  a  low  species  of  hounds  of  the  chase^  and  a  ttrm 
generally  used  in  contempt;  and  this  completea  and  per-* 
fects  the  metaphorical  allusion,  and  makes  it  much  more 
$atiric^l.  Utiliiis  in  his  notes  on  Gracian,  says,  *  Rach^ 
3axonibus  caneqpi  signiiicabat,  unde  Scoti  bodie  Jlache  pro 
cane  fcemina  habent,  quod  Anglic  est  Brache,  |^ob  vero 
•  (he  speaks  of  the  ffollandej^sj  Brach  non  quemvis  caoem,  Be4 
sagacem  vpcamus."  So  the  French,  Srague,  espe^e  de  chien 
dt  chouse.  Menage  etymol.  [whom  I  do  trace  for  his  quick 
hunting]  just  the  contrary.  He  did  not  trace  him,  he  nut  hin^ 
on^  as  lie  says  immediately  after.  Tbf  old  <)uar(d  loftda  \Sk 
the  true  reading, 
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— —  whom  I  do  crush 
For  bis  quick  buntings 

piainU*  corrapted  from  cherifii;^'*  and  so  this  emendator  gives 
it  a  ois  edition^ 

Whom  I  cberisb. 

Now,  Sit,  as  for  the  first  of  these  emendations,  it  is  doal^t-* 
less  very  obvious,  but  I  fear  will  not  bear  examination :  for  I 
absohitely  deny,  that  the  hrach  was  a  low  species  of  hounds  gf 
the  chace,  and  a  tejm  generaUy  used  in  contempt :  and  an  in- 
stance is  required  of  ,sucb  its  use,  for  I  am  certain  that  the 
authors  whom  be  cites  say  no  such  thing.  The  passage  of 
Janus  Ulitius,  whom  here  be  erroneously  calls  Utilius,  in 
his  notes  on  Oracian  (that  is  on  Gratius,  for  so  the  author  of 
the  Latin  poem  entitled  Cynegeticon  is  called/ and  not  Gra« 
tianos)  may  be  seen  above  ;  and  as  to  Menage  in  les  Chngines 
ie  la  Langue  lYan^isCy  v.  Braque.  Sir  H.  Spelman  in  bis 
Gloss.  V.  Barmbraccns  et  Bracco.  Lindenbrogios  in 
Gloss.  ▼.  Bracco.  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Baron.  I.  p.  264. 
Fr. Junii.etymol.in  v.  Shakespeare,Troilusand  Cressid,  II.  2. 
King  Lear  IIL  9.  Massinger^s  Unnat.  Combat.  IV.  2.  Web-» 
8tCT*8  White  Devil,  p.  407.  Broom's  Jov.  Crew,  p.  348.  Ail 
which  are  good  men  and  true,  and  very  impartial  in  this 
cause,  and  whom  I  have  very  carefully  consulted ;  these 
none  of  them  drop  the  least  hint  of  the  Brach*s  being 
of  a  tontemptible  or  degenerate  breed.  But  I  will  give 
you  the  words  of  John  Caius,  than  whom  no  better  judge 
can  be  required  in  this  behalf,  who,  in  bis  book  De 
Canibtts  Britanuicis,  knows  no  other  difference  betweeo 
the  Bracb  and  the  best  bound,  but  that  the  Bracb  was  the 
female.  These  are  his  words,  p.  496^  Edit  Burqaanniy 
*'Quod  autem  ex  his  aliquas,  Brachas  nostri,  Rachas  Scoti 
i^'oa  lingua  nominant,  in  causa  sexus  est,  non  genus.  Sic 
enim  canes  foemineas  in  venatico  genere  vocare  solent 
nostri  ;*'  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  what  Ulitius  delivers 
above,  as  likewise  with  Junius,  and  others,  and  in  Broom's 
Jov.  Crew,  p.  348,  Beggar's-braches  are  Beggar^wenchesm 
Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  a  per- 
son poor  Brach  ?  or  to  style/  any  thing  of  the  male  kind 
a  Brack?  Wherefore,  \  am  of  opinion,  that  the  old  read- 
ing of  poor  trash  must  stand,  siuce  Mr.  Warburton  will  allow 
that  a  trifling  insignificant  fellow  may  very  well  be  called 
ti^ash;  an(J,  if  so,  it  may  certainly  with  equal  propriety  b« 
applkd  to  a  paltry  or  worthless  hound.    But  1  am  the  clearer 

k4 
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in  this  on  account  of  the  puDj  which  the  iiuthor  appears 
here  to  aim  at^       • 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice^  whom  1  do  trace,  See. 

Vow  this  poD,  once  coniceived  in  the  aathor^s  head,  led  hint 
t6  proceed  in  the  metaphor^  and  afterwards  led  hbn  to  carry 
on  the  speech  in  words  borrowed  fron\  hounds  and  the  chace, 
it  being  one  of  the  sort  itself;  insomuch  that  these  meta- 
phorical allusions  do  not  commence  at  the  word  tra^h,  but^at 
the  word  trace ;  from  which  point  the  metaphoris  sufficiently 
followed  and  preserved,  as  tnere  are  po  less  than  three  terms 
from  the  chase  employed,  traccy  quick  hunting,iBLnd putting  on* 
We  then  proceed  to  consider  this  editor's  second  emenda-e 
tion»  by  which  all  this  is  lost,  and  the  true  foundation  of 
these  metaphorical  terms,  in  my  conception  of  things^  to- 
tally removed  and  annihilated.  He  has  altered  the  words 
do  trace^  or  do  crush,  as  it  is  corruptly  printed  in  the  old 
quarto,  into  cherish;  do  crush  is  evidently  nonsense,  and  is  a, 
gross  corruption  of  somethings  of  dfp  trac^,  probably, 'the 
scribe  not  understanding  that  term,  and  not  of  cherish;  for 
though  this  may  seem  an  easy  corruption  from  crush, 
it  could  not  well  arise  from  do  crush.  In  short,  it  ap-^ 
pears  to  me  from  Mr.  Warburton^s  attempting  au  emen-« 
dation  here,  and  his  having  recourse  to  tne  corrupt  read-; 
ing  of  the  quartq,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  woi'd  tracp  in  this  plHce^  aqy  more  than  the  printer 
or  editor  of  the  qutirto  did.'  It  is  a  term  of  bunting  or 
field  sport;  to  tract  sometipies  sjgqifies  tofoUptf^j^  fisHeq^ 
VlII.iii.Sc.2. 

Now  all  joy  trace  the  canjuncUon  i 

and  a  dog  or  a  man  (races  a  hare ;  but  to  trace  a  dog  in  those 
sports  is  to  put  a  trace^  or  pair  of  couples^  upon  liim,  an4 
such  a  dog  is  said  to  be  traced.    The  sense  then  of 

;  whoxp  I  do  trace 

for  hia  quick  huqtiug-: — rr   , 

is  this,  whpm  I  do  associate  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
Cassio  the  sooqer.  In  the  using  of  thes^  traced  dogs,  they 
often  took  the  trace  into  their  hands^,  and  ran  along  with  the 
dog,  especially  the  blood  hound,  which  ii&  very  apropos  to 
this  subject;  for  Dr.  Caius,  speakingof  these  hounds  pursu- 
ing thieves,  as  well  as  beasts,  says,  ''  iidem  cum  fures,  in- 
8eqtiuntur>  npn  ea  donantur  libertate,  qua  cum  feras,  nisi  in 
magna  c^leritate  fugientium  furum,  sed  hro  retefiti  h^rum 
ducuqt  qua  yelit  ille  celeritate^  sive  pedes  sitj  siv^  eques.'^ 
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Caius,  p.  496,  who  likewise  at  p.  497,  speaks  of  another  sort 
of  dog. besides  the  blood  bound,  that  was  called  Lorariu$y 
a  loro  quo  ducituvj  in  English,  the  lyemmer. 

In  fine.  Sir,  were  we  to  part  with  this  word  trace,  we 
should  lose  in  a  manner  all  the  beauty  of  this  passage, 
whether  we  read  trash  or  brack  before ;  and  if  the  former, 
which  after  what  has  been  said,  metbinks  we  ought  to  do, 
we  should  lose  even  the  very  basis,  and  foundation  of  all 
the  following  metaphors ;  insomuch  that  I  am  entirely  for 
retaining  it :  and  i  cannot  but  wish  for  a  conclusion,  that 
our  editors  would  bring  a  little  more  learning  and  a  little 
more  knowledge  with  them',  when  they  undertake  the 
emending  of  our  ancient  authors,  and  would  not  attempt 
writing  upon  subjects  which  they  apparently  do  not,  and 
must  know  they  do  not  understand* 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qni  scribitis,  a^quam 
Viribus ;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  valeant  humeri* 

Certainly,  Mr.  Urban,  some  of  the  mistakes  detected 
above,  are  of  a  very  gross  kind,  and  must  bring  an  editor 
to  shame. 

Yours,  &c, 

T.  Row. 

P.S.  Should  any  think,  the  words  ^br  his  ^kk  hunting 
relate  to  Roderi^o,  and  not  to  Cassio,  the  sense  then  will 
be,  whom  I  take  into  my  hand  on  account  of  his  eagerness,  and 
keenness  in  the  pursuit ;  eagerness  being  a  different  thing 
from  staunchness  implied  in  stand  the  putting  on. 

1 673,  Jprii. 


XXXVIIL  On  the  Conversion  of  St  PauL 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  festival  which  the  church  of  England  kee^  in*  honor 
of  the  great  apostle  St  Paul,  is  that  of  his  conversion,  Jan.  25* 
which  was,  in  truth,  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
iqnportant  passage  of  his  life,  as  being  the  source  of  all  his 
apostolical  labors,  and  consequently  of  all  the  benefits 
which  both  by  his  preaching^s  and  his  writings  the  Christian 
world  received  afterwards  ^om  him.  The  Latin,  ^  like- 
wise the  Greek  church,  commemorate  this  apostle  along 
Witl|  St.  f^eter,  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  several  of  our 
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cboFcbeSy  as  ibunded  before  tbe  Beformfttion,  are 
<ledicated  to  those  two  apoitlef  in  conjuDctioiiy  and  the 
wakty  ovfeast^  is  accordingly  celebrated  on  tbe  Sandajr  neat 
that  day.  Bat  this  is  not  the  case  with  us  Protestants,  for 
in  our  calendars  St.  Peter  stands  alone  on  June  SO9  aad  the 
collect,  the  epistle,  and  gospel,  relate  solely  to  htm ;  and  so 
this  feast  is  understood  by  Bishop  Sparrow^  Mr.  Wheatlej 
and  the  other  ratioaaiists,  as  likewise  oy  Mr.  Nelson^  in  tint 
excellent  work  of  his,  *<Tfae  Companion  for  the  Festivala 
and  Fasts;'*  insomncfa  that  we  Protestants  commemorate 
only  one  festiral  in  hononr  of  St  Paul,  to  wit,  his  eooveiaion, 
and  eren  this  was  not  admitted  into  the  table  of  kdfydwft  at 
its  first  compiling,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  seen  iis 
Mr.  Wheatley,* 

Now  tbe  history  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  this 
apostle  is  related  in  the  ix.  xsii.  and  xxvi.  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  in  the  first  of  which  places  the  account  is,  ^^  And 
Saul  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  High  Priest,  and  de*» 
'sired  of  bim  letters  to  Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that  it- 
he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or  women^ 
he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.  And  as  he 
journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus,  and  suddenly  there 
shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven,  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul^ 
why  persecutest  thou  mc  ?  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest:  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  be  tremblinor 
and  astonished,  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  r 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and 
jt  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.  And  the  men 
which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice 
but  seeing  no  man.  And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth,,  and 
when  his  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  no  man ;  but  they  led 
him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  unto  Damascus,  and  be 
was  there  without  sight,  and  did  neither  eat  nor  dritik/'  &c. 

It  is  well  know,n  how  prone  the  history-painters  are  to  rua 
into  errors  and  mistakes ;  and  one  very  capital  they  in  ge** 
neral  have  committed  in  relation  to  thisaffiiir ;  for  I  suppose 
there  are  very  few  pieces  representing  this  subject  that  do 
not  exhibit  the  apostle  and  his  company  on  horseback,  and 
consequently  that  do  pot  make  him,  when  the  light  so  sud- 
denly and  so  astonishingly  shone  around  him,  and  he  fell  to 
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the  eaiib»  to  luinble  from  bis  bar«e;  But  id  all  the  tbree 
oarraiives  above  cited,  tliere  'i$  not  tbe  least  fouodatiot^  for 
this ;  on  tbe  contrary,  i  think  it  very  apparent  that  tbe 
apostle  was  travelling  on  foot  wben  this  wonderful  incident 
happened;  for  after  he  was  risen  from  the  ground,  and  had 
lost  bis  sight  throaeh  tbe  intolerable  brightness  of  the  light 
fropi  heaven,  bis  fellow  travellexs  set  him  not  on  his  own 
beast,  whether  horse  or  ass,  but  led  him  by  tite  hand,  and 
brought  him  into  DamawiSf  a  particular  which  is  again  no- 
ticed, and  much  in  the  same  words**,  in  the  xxii.  chaptei^. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  apostle  being  4  Roman  eiti« 
zen  by  birth,  and  well  educated  as  be  was,  might  be  in 
somewhat  better  condition  of  life  thati  the  other  apostles, 
who  were  chiefly  poor  fishermen.  He  was,  never thelessj 
bat  a  tent-maker,  an  honest,  but  a  mean  course  of  life  ; 
and,  as  Clirysostom  observes,  an  argnment  that  bis  parents 
were  not  of  a  nobler  and  better  rankf ;  wherefore  one  has  no 
reason  to  imagine  he  kept  an^  beast  to  ride  on.  It  is  true, 
be  carried  letters  from  tne  High  Priest,  but  these  were  ob- 
tained at  his  own  request,  and  probably  were  nothing  more 
than  either  a  warrant  to  justify  him  in  what  besbould  attempt 
against  the  Christian  converts  at  Damascus,  or  letters  of  re* 
commendation  to  the  leading  men  of  the  synagogue  there, 
BDCifyiM  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  informing  them  who  he 
wasj  and  requiring  them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  him  in 
Ihe  discharge  of  his  bloody  errand,  riotbing  is  said  of  tbe 
High  Priest's  sending  St.  Paul  to  Damascus,  and,  in  conse- 
qiieoce  thereof,  equipping  him  :  and  as  to  tbe  rest  of  the 
travels  of  our  apostle,  which  make  np  so  lars^e  a  part  of 
the  Acts,  we  find  him  often  on  ship^board,  but  never  on 
borsebacki  that  I  can  remember,  except  when  he  was 
mounted  by  the  Roman  governor.  Acts  xxiii.  aud  sent  with 
expedition  and  secrecy  by  night  to  Cesarea.  Insomuch^ 
that  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  tbe  apostle  not  only  made 
this  journey  to  Damascus  on  foot,  but  performed  all  his 
other  e:(cursions  the  same  way,  as  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  commonly  did.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  in« 
stance,  in  St.  Ceada,  or  Chad,  as  related  by  Yen.  Bede ;  his 
custom  was  to  walk  on  fpQt  when  he  was  unon  the  ministry, 
though  he  was  a  bishop.;  bat  Archbishop  Theodore,  out  of 
tenderness  to  him,  enjoined  him  to  ride  when  the  journeys 
were  longer  than  ordinary  ^  and  when  be  saw  bim  rathef 


*  The  word  in  both  places  is  x^^myvyuK 
f  Dr.  Cave  in  the  Life  of  St.  Fiiul. 
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unwilliDg  to  indulge  himself  in  that  sort^  he  compelled  him 
to  mount  on  horseback^  by  assisting  him  to  do  it  with  his 
own  band*. 

Yours^&c. 
1763,  Jng.  T.  Row. 


XXXIX.  On  the  Ellipsis. 

Mr.  Urban. 

The  author  of  that  late  celebrated  production,  ^^  The  short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,^'  seems  not  to  pay  suffi* 
cient  regard  to  the  Ellipsis:  tbus  p.  134,  he  reckons'^Aa^ 
for  that  which  to  be  either  improper  or  obsolete,  whereas  in 
fact^  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  eithen  In  respect  of  impropriety, 
the  idioms  of  language  depend  much  upon  use  and  cus- 
tom, which  consequently  must  settle  and  ascertain  what  i$ 
proper  and  what  not,  and  he  himself  has  produced  three 

food^authorities  for  that  used  for  that  which  \  which  being,  as 
take  it,  omitted  in  this  case  by  Ellipsis.    I  shall  add  a  few 
more  examples  from  various  authors.  \ 

'*  Do  ye  enquire  among  yourselves  of  that  I  s^id*'*  Job, 
3cvi.  19. 

''  To  do  always  that  is  righteous  in  thy  sight"  3  Collect^ 
Morninfl?  Service. 

<'  Godliness  is  great  riches  if  a  man  b^  cont^Qt  with  that 
he  hath.''    Communion  Office. 

''  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to  day,  and  seethe  lAa#  ye 
wiH  seethe"    Exod.  xvi.  ?3, 

*^  Ian)  not  bound  t^that^X  slaves  are  free  to."  Othello  iii.5* 

•'Why,  thaf  the  Moor  first  gave  to  D^sdemona."  Ibid.  iii.  7, 

^'  Is  it  possible,  be  should  kqow  what  he  is,  and  be  thcut 
he  is  r  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well  iv.  1, 

But  as  to  Shakespeare,  see  Johnson's  Diet,  in  voc^ 

^'  The  gyse,  npw  a  dayes. 

Of  some  jaqgling  jajes, 

}s,  to  discommend, 

yh4it  they  caqnot  mend.'^        Skelton,  p.  251. 

jn  which  author  there  are  six  other  instances  besides. 


*  Bede,  p.  144^  Edit.  Sn^tW 
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'*  For  where  eche  laboureth  to  breake  that  the  other 
maketh/*  Hall,  £dw.  v.  fol.  ii.  b.  And  the  same  author  else- 
where. 

To  the  same  sense  is  that  in  the  dance  of  Machabree* 
fol.  ccxxi.  b«  ^^  One  man  breaketb  that  another  made.*' 

'*  Small  vauntto  file  thai  of  constraint  thoa  must.''  Mirrour 
of  Magistrates,  p.  413. 

**  The  Sonne  of  man  bidder  cam 
Not  for  to  destroye  eny  man 
But  to  save  that  perished  is.*' 

Invective  against  Card.  Wolsey. 

^^  The  king  resolved  to  put  nothing  like  restraint  upon  his 
commissioner,  from  effectmg  that  he  wished  might  be  done 
to-morrow  if  it  could  be.''    Lord  Clarendoti^s  Lite,  ii.  p.  107. 

.  The  usaffe,a8  appears  from  these  instances,  and  no  doubt 
an  hundred  more  might  be  produced,  is  in  a  manner  uni* 
yersal;  and  yet,  as  must  be  confessed,  this  way  of  speaking 
is  just  the  contrary  of  these  in  Latm  : 

<^  Sujod  tibi  non  vis  fieri,  alteri  ne  feceris. 
S^^t/ factum  fuisse  non  debuit,  factum  valet;" 

wheiie  the  pronoun  demonstrative  id  l^^f»«'f(,  being  under- 
stood in  the  relative,  for  the  full  or  plenary  locution,  I  pre- 
sume, should  be  id  quod,  whereas  in  the  English  idiom, 
which  I  am  here  endeavouriug  to  establish,  the  relative  is 
omitted,  as  being  understood  in  the  pronoun.  That,  ia 
'many,  or  most  of  these  instances,  corresponds  with  what,  as 
will  appear  by  substituting  this  word  in  its  place*.  But 
8omj9tning  should  be  said,  at  least,  about  ofajsoleteness,  for 
tliough  the  expression  may  not  be  improper,  yet  perhaps  it 
may  be  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  Now  to  try  this,  I  will  in«- 
trodttce  a  common  expression  or  two  which  everybody  will 
allow  to  be  current  Euglish  at  this  day ;  of  a  bad  man  it  is 
usual  to  say,  he  has  been  guilty  of  all  thai*s  bad.  As  on  the 
contrary,,  of  a  man  of  worth,  he  has  been  afolUwer  of  all  thafs 
great  and  good.  And  so  we  should  say,  without  scruple,  of  a 
finished  drunkard,  he  died  by  that  he  loved. 

Yours,  &c. 
.  1763,  Maj/.  T.  Row. 


^■■■*» 


*  See  the  Short  introduction,  L  c. 
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XL.  Origin  of  some  common  Phrases. 

Mr.  U&ftAN, 

Your  correspondents  bare  ttoir  and  tben  entftftairted  u9 
with  the  explanation  of  an  obscure  phrase  of  prorerb,  and 
their  attempts  were   generally  well   received.      Some  of 
your  readers  would  be  pleased  *with  tbem^  whilst  others 
would  be  disposed  to  laugh^  which  come  to  the  same  tbingy 
namelvy  the  amusement  of  both  parties,  and  consequently 
answered  one  purpose  of  yotir  Magazine,  which  was  to  in* 
tennix  the  dulce  witb  the  utile.     I  purpose  tben  to  endea- 
vour here  the  explication  of  one  ai  oar  cammpu  pbrases,  of 
which  every  one  knows  tbe  meaning;  and  but  few,  as  I  taka 
it^  the  original.   It  is  a  common  saying  witli  us,  that  a  person 
is  a  dab  at  mck  or  stick  a  things  at  music ^  for  example^  ftov/« 
tngy  Kc,  and  sometimes  people  will  say,  he  is  a  daOf  withdrt 
iVamrng  in  wliat,  leaving  you  to  supply  that  from  the  subject 
you  happen  to  be  talking  upoti.     Now  all  know  that  the 
sense  and  meanjng  of  these  expressions  are,  that  the  party  is 
one  that  is  very  expert  in  tbe  science,  or  at  tbe  exercise  ia 
question.     However,  these  expressions  are  mere  vulgarisms^ 
are  seldom  met  witli  in  authors,  and  aoiy  firtd  a  plaee  ia  oor 
canting  dictionaries :  but,  nevertheless,  tbe  word  d^tb  may 
possibly  have  a  rational  cause  or  origin,  tboac^  to  many  it 
may  be  bard  to  investigate.    Thia^  then,  is  wmt  I  shall  trjr 
to  do^ 

Now  as  tbe  word  dab  does  not  seem  to  be  an  old  English 
one,  that  is,  neither  deducible  from  the  British  or  tbe  Saxon^ 
it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  some  better  and  more  l^iti-" 
mate  term,  and,  as  1  thiDk,  of  the  word  adept.    An  adept  is  ^ 
term  peculiar  to  tbe  Hermetie  philosophy^  b^ng  allotted  tO' 
the  consummate  profrcients  \nalckmmfy  of  whom  the  prin-^* 
cipal  were  Ripley,  Lully,  Paraceisus,  Helnfont,  &c*    And- 
Mr.  Chambers  tells  usy  *^  That  it  is  a  sort  of  tradition  among- 
the  aichymists,  that  there  are  always  twelve  adepti)   and 
thctt  tiieir  places  are  immediately  supptied  by  others, 'when^ 
ever  it  pleases  any  of  the  fraternrty  to  die,  or  transmigrate 
into  some  other  place.,  where  he  may  make  use  of  his  gold ; 
for  that  in  this  wicked  world  it  will  scarce  purchase  thoni  a 
shirt.'*    From  thence  the  word  came  to  be  applied  meta- 
pboFicaUy  to  other  matters,  and  consequently  to  signify  a 
person  far  advanced,  or  perfect  in  any  thing;  and  therefore 
It  obtains  exactly  the  same  sense  as  ^idab  does;  wherefore 
1  take  this  latter  to  be  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  word  adepts 
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whicb  is  no  other  tbaa  tbe  Latin  adeptm.  Just  as  that  other 
exjpresMon,  which  we  have  in  tbe  Northi  a  cute  tnan^  is  to 
abbreviation  of  acute^  or  tiie  Latin  acuius,  and  signifies  a  per* 
son  that  is  sharp^  clever,  neat,  or  to  use  a  more  modern  term, 
jeanDv;  according  to  the  sabject  you  happen  to  be  speak* 
in^  q£  Sfu:4!  again  is  a  word  which  we  use  in  the  sense  of 
a  joty  bit,  small  portion,  or  least  mixture;  as  when  we  say, 
ilire  is  no  tpiu  if  evil  in  pcrfccU  gooduess,  in  which  case  it  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  French  word  espece^  which  was  an- 
ciently adopted  into  our  language  in  this  very  sense,  as  ap- 
pears from  these  words  of  Caxton:  *^  God's  bonnte  is  aU 
pure  . . .  wytbaut  ony  espece  of  evyll.*'  Caxton's  Mirlrour 
of  the  World,  Cap.  1.  Esptce  is  fwmed,  aft^  tbe  manner  of 
the  French,  from  the  Latin  species. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c« 
17S7,  Sept.  T.  Row, 


XLt   Derivation  of  the  Phrase — to  fiun  a  Mud, 

i 

Mil  Urban, 

We  have  an  expression  of  doubtful  and  very  obscure  ori- 
ginal. It  is  tbe  phrase,  to  run  a  viuJc ;  M  r.  Johnson  interpreta 
it,  to  run  madly  and  attack  all  that  we  7neei,md  he  cites  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Dryden.    The  question  is,  whence  the  ex- 

fressioti  was  borrowed,  and  what  could  give  occasion  to  it  ? 
remember  a  gentleman,  who  loved  an  etymology,  ob- 
served, that  it  probably  cume  from  running  to  Mecca  in  one 
of  those  ex^nsive  and  tedious  pilgrimages  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  think  themselves  olmged  once  in  their 
lives  to  uodertakev  as  prescribed  in  tbe  Koran.  And  in 
coniinnation  of  tliis,  he  remarked,  thax  4,0  sauntcry  whioh  is 
now  a  common  English  word,,  came  at  first  from  Saincte 
Terre ;  tbe  Croisees  running  in  an  idle  manner,  and  to  tbe 
neglect  of  their  affairs,  under  pretence  of  being  engaged  in 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  Tbe  etymology  ot  saunter 
is  uadoubtedly  probable,  and  may  be  the  truth;  bat  if  Mr. 
Johnson  has  given  us  the  real  sense  of  running  a  nrncJt,  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  as  I  suppose  he  faasy  tbe 
chargeable  and  expensive  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  do  not  seem 
to  come  up  to  it ;  these  imply  only  idleness  and  cxtra\'agaiKe, 
which  are  not  the  ideas  conveyed  by  running  a  mucky  sin^e 
this  rather  means,  running  a  Viot,  and  assaulting  people^s 
persons  with  madness  and  fury,  so  as  to  endanger  or  take 
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away  their  lives.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  ex- 
pression came  to  us  from  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East 
indies.  Tavemier  says,  **  certain  Java  lords,  on  a  partica- 
kr  occasion,  called  the  English  traitors,  and  drawing  their 
poisoned  daggers,  cried  a  mocca  upon  the  English,  killing  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  them- 
selves into  a  posture  of  defence."  Tavemier's  Voyages,  IL 
p.  202.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  a  Bantamois  newly  come 
from  Mecca,  '*  was  upon  the  design  of  tnoqua ;  that  is,  in 
their  language,  when  the  rascaliw  of  the  Mahometans  re- 
turn from  Mecca,  they  presently  take  their  axe  in  their  hands, 
which  is  a  kind  of  poniard,  the  blade  whereof  is  half  poison- 
ed, with  which  they  run  through  the  streets j  and  kill  all  those 
which  are  not  of  the  Mahometan  law,  till  they  be  kilfed 
themselves.**  Ibidem,  p.  199.  This  seems  to  be  an  exact 
description  of  what  'me  call  running  a  muci^  according  to 
Mr.  Johnson^s  sense  of  it;  and  if  the  English  did  not  mog 
the  expression  from  the  island  of  Java^  the  Hollanders 
might,  and  so  it  might  come  to  us  through  their  hands. 
Whereupon  it  may  be  pertinent  to  observe^  that  the  term  ^ 
Mohawk' came  in  like  mannetr  from  North  America  to  Eng- 
land ;  by  which  we  mean  both  those  ruffians  who  infested 
the  streets  of  Ix>ndon  in  the  same  cruel  manner  which  the 
Mohawks,  one  of  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  as  likewise  the  instrument  by  them  employed 
in  their  assaults. 

Yours, 

T.  Row. 

« 

P.S.  As  we  know  not  the  original  of  the  word  Mocea^  or 
Moqua,  in  the  Javanese  language,  it  is  possible  it  may  come 
from  Mecca,  since,  as  you  may  observe,  this  town  is  men- 
tioned along  with  it  in  the  latter  quotation  above.  But  still 
it  will  not  allude  to  the  pilgrimage  to  that  place,  merely  as  a 
pilgrimage,  for  this  implies  nothing  of  massacres  and  assas- 
sinations, but  to  the  furious  euthusiasm  of  certain  zealots 
after  their  return  from  thence.  The  word  assassin,  that  I 
ma^  just  mention  it,  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Asia,  just  as  Mohawk  is  in  North  America,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  words  coming  from  even  the  remotest 
countries ;  but  of  the  word  assassin  I  may  perhaps  write  you 
a  line  on  a  future  occasion. 

1768,  June. 
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•  >  * 

Mr.  Urban, 

One  of  your  ingenious  correspondent,  who  signs  T.  Rowy 
some  time  ago,  attempted  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  word  a  muck^  or  the  phrase  rwming  a  muck^  hot  1  have* 
some  reason  to  think  he  has  not  quite  reached  the  mark, 
though  he  comes*  near  it.  .  The  word. is  Indian,  as  he  sup^ 
pos^,  and  is  used  particularly  by  the  Malkys,  on  the  same* 
occasion  on  which  we  use  it,  though  the  particular  meaning 
of  it  I  do  not  know.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  Bengal,  such  as  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Banco,  and 
the  coast  of  MalJay,  are  very  famous  for  cock-fighting,  in 
which  they  carry  gamin?  to  a  much  greater  excess  than  the 
customs  of  Europe  can  admit;  they  stake  first  their  property, 
and  when  by  repeated  losses  all  their  money  and  effects  are 
gone,  they  stake  their  wives  and  children.  If  fortune  still 
frowns,  so  that  nothing  is  left,  the  losing  gamester  beeins  to 
eh^Wy  or  eat  what  is  called  bang^  which  I  imagine  to  be  the* 
same  as  opium;  when  it  be^ms  to  operate  he  disfigures' 
himself,  and  furnishes  bimselt  with  such  weapons  as  he  can 
get,  the  more  deadly  the  fitter  for  his  purpose,  and  the 
effect  of  the  opium  increasing,  as  he  intends  it  should,  he 
at  length  becomes  mad :  this  madness  is  of  the  furious  kind, 
and  when  it  seizes  him,  he  rushes  forth,  and  kills  whatever 
comes  in  hb  way,  whether  man  or  beast,,  friend  or  foe^ 
and  commits  every  outrage  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
person  in  such  circumstances.  '  This  is  what  the  Indians 
call  a  mueif  or  perhaps  as  Mr.  Row  says,  a  mecea,  and  when 
it  happens,  the  neighbours  rise,  and  combining  together^ 
hunt  down,  and  kill  the  wretched  desperado,  as  they  would 
any  other  furious  or  destructive  animal.  Perhaps  these 
particulars,  may  excite  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
are  skilled  in  the  languages  of  this  part  of  the  east,  to  give 
yon  still  farther  information  ^n  the  subject. 

I  am^  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

iimgal,  March  17, 1770«  A,  B. 

The  authority  quoted  from  Dryden  by  Johnson,  very> 
moch  favQursf  this  account  of  our  Oriental  correspondent^ 
and  probai>ly  gave  T.  Row  the  first  hint  of  the  Wf>^  a  muck . 
being  of  Indian  derivation,  and  it  is  therefore  a  pity  that  h^ . 
did  not  cite  it.  . 

Frontless,  and  satire- proof  he  scours  the  streets, 
And  runs  a%  Inpiak  muck  svt  all  he  meets« 
V0L«  u,  L 
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Thus  Johnson  has^  printed  it,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Indian  is  intended  as  an  adjectire  to  muck^  or 
vbetbei  the  w«rds  an  Indian^  are  imendwaiicftt ;  in  eti&er 
oaoe  h  is  pmoted  wBong :  if  Indian  ia  an  adjective  to  nmckf. 
it  shouM  not  haiw  bees  printed'  with  all  capifeal  letters,  if 
QCMi,  the  vord  «3i  as  welt  aa  the  woffd  InHam^  shovld  haFe; 
been  m  the  BonuMitdianMrtee,  and  tbere  should  hsi^e  been  9 
Gonma  bolli  al  rmu^  and  Indian,  thus 

Awl  rv'ai»an>  Indiaa^Mi^riE:  at  all  he  meets. 

I^at  in.  eitlier  c4«e  it  shews  thaJt  Dcyden  knew  fireoir  what 
CQiuitry  the  word  was.  devived.  By  our  present  eorrespon-** 
dent's,  account,  it  seeiiM.  pEobable  that  a  muck  vieans-  to  do^ 
mischief  franticLy .  Froia  the  passage  'v^  Tiverniec,  qw>tedi 
by  T».  Baw^i  iti  seeuts  to  mean  si^nply  to  kill  by  a  suddea 
qo3et«,  We  shall  be  nuich  obliged  Vo  any  o€  our  distant  or 
leacaed  corcespondeots  wbowiSacqiuaiQt  us  with  the  literal, 
ineamagof  t;bc  word.. 


XLIT*  Origin  of  the  word  Aasamtim 

Mil.  UbbaNi,, 

ti9n^  4tc«.  is  biriih  French  and  Engli8li> ;  and-  it  ia  supfMcid  wei 
boroowod}  il:  fi»a»  tlie  Fnenah.  But  dMU  nUghc  not.  he  the* 
oaisev.  siaaa  both  natsoos  might)  ha«e  it  fcom:  a  oomnion  oriw 
ginaJ,  aa  Mftbedy  pretends  to-aaseifCit  isapufe^Frettcbv  or* 
aven  a  Giittlisk  word:  Thus  Mona.  Menage  acknowledge^, 
that  it  came  to  the  Freocb  from  the  East,  ce.  mU  nma  €9ir 
Venn  da  Levant  wee  la  chose  This  author  says,  Le  VieU  de 
la  Montagnc,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  prince  of  J^e 
Arsacidesy  or  As.sassins  and  Bedins,  fortifying  himself  itf  a 
castle  of  difficult  access,  in  the  time  of  our  expeditions  to 
the  l^oly*  Liand,  colkeetsd^  together  a*  number  of  people, 
wha  engaged  to  kill  whomsoever  be  pleceedi  Iffence,  h9* 
addS)  bodt' th^  Italinns  and  t^e  French  call  these  people  etf^ 
Mmruttiat)  committed  mcird^m  in  eoki-bloed.  It  seems  fibey 
were  also  called  Arsacides.  Menage  cites  bis*  authorities^ 
but  passing  them  by,  I  shall  content  myself  with  ^ving  yoa 
the  words  o£  one  oc  tMNhof  our  Engltsh  aultbarsi  I)n..Fiiiler 
says,  (Hist,  of  the  Holy  Waivpw  ad>)/^  Iheaenmattittv.were 


a  precise  sect  of  Mahometans,  and  had  ki  them  the  vefjr 
Spirit  of  that  poisonous  superstition.  They  liad  some  six 
cities,  and  were  about  40^000  in  nuitiber,  living  near  Anta* 
iiadiis  in  Sjrta.  Over  these  was  a  chief  master,  whom 
they  called,  The  Old  JUan  qf  the  Mountains.  At  his  com* 
mand  thev  would  refuse  no  pain  nor  peril^  but  stab  anv 
prhice,  whom  he  appointed  out  td  death ;  scorning  not  to 
find  harld^  fdr  hitf  tonga^  to  perfo^nl  vrhat  he  enjoined.  At 
this  day  there  tt6  nt>he  of  th^nft  ettant,  being  all,  kd  itf 
^emetti,  skin  by  the  Tartarrani,  ifiwo  I2f37,''  &c. 

Mr.  &ele,  in  ni^  pteliftiinary  diiicoursd  to  the  Kbfah^ 
p.  246,  gives  the  following  authentic  accfoui^t  of  thenl. 
^  To  the  Karmatisins,  the  Ismsielians  6f  Asia  v^et&  vefry  dear 
6(  kin,  if  they  wert^  not  a  branch  df  theoii.  tcft  th^ej 
#bo  wer^  ako  eaHed  at  tiidtahedaiu  or  (he  impious,  and,  by 
the  #ricetii  of  thd  history  of  the  Holy  Wars^,  a^sas^rti,  agr'e^4 
with  the  formet  in  iliaAy  respects ;  such  as  their  Inteteratd 
toAlite  ^tAst  thoite  6t  other  rellgioAs,  and  especially  th^ 
Bftfhotttttiedfln  i  their  tlnllrhlt^d  dbedience  to  their  pntice] 
at  whose  command,  they  ^ere  ready  for  a^sAsdndtioHs^xit 
dny  other  bloody  6t  dangerous  enterpriser;  their  pretended 
ittdthiliMt  to  H  certain  lAiam  of  the  h6u^  of  AH,  &c. 
The  Ismaelians,  in  the  year  483,^  possessed  tbemsekes.  of 
JebaL  in  the  Persian  Ii^k,  itfider  the  conduct  of  Haia^ 
Sabdh;  and  that  prince  and  his  deseendarits  6ifjoyed  the 
flKtte  for  171  years,  till  the  whole  r&ce  of  them  was  destroy^ 
ed  l^  hokga  theTftruu*.*'  Whence  it  appeairsythat  the  assas^ 
Mm  were  not  Mahometans,  ^  Dr.  t^tiAer  suggests,  but  ra- 
ther of  a  r^lf^oft  set  up  in  oppositlbn  to  Islam,  or  that  in-* 
mxfoced  by  Mahommed.  B6th  authoi^,  ho\veter,  agree  \\\ 
dteir  characters  as  to  th^ir  being  professed  bfdvdds,  or  mur- 
derers ;  Add  it  appears  from  Matthew  Paris  in  several  phces, 
that  the  orii^ntal  name'  of  thi^  people,  as  a  nation  or  commu« 
dity,  was  that  of  assassins.  From  the  east  it  was  brought  td 
ts,  who  were  entirely  unacc[uaint6d  with  it,  till  after  th^ 
ata  of  the  crusades;  and  it  hajs  been  not^,  for  sLa  a^e  or 
more,  applied  to  persons  of  ih^  like  murderous  disposition. 

X  am  yoarS|  8u:, 
11§%,  Jufy.  T.  Row- 
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XLIII.  Account  of  the  Collation  and  Revision  of  the  English  Bible^' 

by  Dr.  Blayney. 

To  (he  Reo.  the  Vice-chancellor^  and  the  oiher  Delegates  of  the 

Clarendon  Press.  ^ 

The  Editor  oF  the  two  editions  of  the^Bible  lately  prmted 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  thinks  it  his  duty,  Qo\y  that  heJias 
completed  the  whole  in  a  course  of  between  three  and  four, 
years*  close  appUcation,  to  make  bis  report  to  the  delegates 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  executed;  and 
hopes  for  their  approbation. 

'.  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  iustructioiis  he  re« 
ceived}  the  folig  edition  of  16)  1^  that  of  I7.01»publish^d  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  two  Cambridge  edi« 
tions  of  a  late  date,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo^  have 
been  carefully  collated,  whereby  many  errors  that  were  found 

J* h 'former  editions  have  been  corrected,  and  the  textre- 
prmed  tp  such  a  standard,  of  purity,  as,  it  is  presumed,  ii' 
iiot  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  edition  hitherto  extant. 

The  punctuation  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  not  bnlj 
wftb  a  view  to  preserve  the  true  seuse,  but  also  to  um** 
formi'ty,  as  far  as  was  possible.  '  ,  • 

!  Frequent  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Originals;  and,  as  on  other  occasions,  so  with  a  special  re- 

fard  to  the  words  not  exoress^d  in  the  Original  Language, 
ut  which  our  translators  have  thought  fit  to  insert  in  Italics, 
in  order  to  make  out  the  sense  after  the  English  idiom,  or  to 
preserve  the  connection^  And  though  Dr.  Paris  made  I'drgm 
corrections  in  this  particular,  in  an  edition  published  at 
Cambridge,  there  still  remained  many  necessary  altera* 
tions,  which  escaped  the  Doctor's  notice  ;  in  making  which 
the  editor  chose  not  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  singly,  but 
submitted  them  all  to  the  previous  examination  of  a  select 
committee  and  particularly  of  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  and  Mr.  Professor  Wheeler.  A  list  of  the  above 
alterations  was  intended  to  have  been  given  in  to  the  Vice* 
Chancellor  at  this  time,  but  the  editor  has  nut  yet  found 
time  to  make  it  completely  out. 

CoDsiderable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  heads  or 
contents  prefixed  to  the  chapters,  as  will  appear  on  inspec'^ 
tion ;  and  though  the  editor  is  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon 
the  labour  bestowed  by  hiinself  in  this  particular,  be  cannot 
avoid  taking  notice  of  the  peculiar  obligations,  which  both 
himself  and  the  public  lie  under  to  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  Mr.  Griffith  of  Pembroke  College,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
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Poetry  Professor,  and  tfa«  late^'W^rdmi  of  New  College,  9^ 
long  as  be  iired  to  bear  a  pkrt  in  it;  .who  with  a  prndigimic 
expense  ^f  time,  and  inexpn^stble  fatigue  to  tbensebea, 
judiciously  corrected  and  iarpiovedthe  rud^wid  imperfecr 
draughts  of  the  ecbtor^         :     -  !  I  . 

The  running  titlesatthe  topef -the-coluinas  in^bcb  pnge,' 
bow  trifling  a  cironmsuncie  soever  itmay appear,  reqiwedr 
no  sniall  degree  of  thought  and  atcenfionv 

Many  of  the  pTop^p-nfiunes^bdifigiuBtnDalated).  whose 
etymology  wa^necessavjx  40  be  knownjiin*  oixkr  to.a  monai 
perfect  comprehension  of*  tbe/ailusioha  io'the  text,  the* 
translation  of  them,  under  the  inspection  6f«  the  above* 
named  committee)  has  been,  for  the  benefitrof  .the  unlearned, 
supplied  in  the  margin. 

Some  obvious  and  material  errors  in  the  chronology  have 
been  considered  and  rectified. 

The  marginal  reference,  even  in  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible, 
had  in  many  places  suffered  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  press ; 
subsequent  editions  had  copied  those,  errata,  and  added 
mao}'  others  of  theii^own;  so  that  it  became  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  to  tnm  to  and  compare  the  several  passages ;  which 
has>  been  done  in  every  single  instance,  and  by  this  precati« 
tion  several  fiiUe  referencea  brought<to  Itgbty  wbicn  would 
otherwise  have  passed  unsuspected.  It  has  been  the  care 
ef  the  editor  to  rectify  these>  as  far  as  he  could,  by  critical 
conjecture,  where  the  copies  universally  failed  him,  as  they 
did  in  most  oi  the  errors  discovered  tu  Bishop  Lloyd's  edi* 
tion.  in  some  few  instances  he  confesses  himself  to  have 
been  at  a  lodsin  finding  out  the  true  i*eference,  though  the 
eorruptuMi  was  manifest  in  the  want  of  any  the  most  distant 
resemblance  between  the  passages  eoinpiMred  togeiben 
Cases  of  this  sort  indeed  did  not  often  occur;;  so  that  a  veiy 
small  number  only  of  the  old  references  an^.,^ith  the  «anc« 
tion  of  the  committee,  omitted,  aod  their  places  more^  uae^, 
fully  supplied.    .    '  i.   . 

It  had  been  suggested  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, that  an  improvement  miglu  bje  i^ade  in  the  present 
editions  of  the  Bible,  by  taking  in  a  number  of  additional- 
refereoces,  of  which  mmy  useful  one^»  as  he  supposed^. 
might  be  furnished  .ffom  other  editions  referred  to  uy  hlm» 
and  particcriarly  from  a  Scotch  edM^QOt  ^^  which  the  present 
Vioe* Chancellor  was  kind  e90Mgb>-to  lend  a  copy.  Tiie  re- 
ferences found  in  it,  ^hi$b  wej^e  indeed  very  oumerQus, 
havings  been  aserenally  turned  to^a^id  examii^di  such  of  .thpin 
were  aeieoted  as  tiie  editor  judged  most  p^inent,  together. 
#i(hc  others  tfaaft  aocurced  fin^io  bis  owo  jf^^adiog  and  ob;ierYa^. 

La 


tioq.  Id  doing  this  he  bw  endearoiiredi  to  keep  dear  of 
■sere  fiuicifnl  Slttsioni,  of  which  too  many  preaenied  thenu 
9tives  ia  the  before^named  Scotoh  ediiioQ )  asd  to  adbere 
as  near  iis  poasihle  to  the  plan  marked  out  to  the  forfner  eoU 
lection  made  by  Bishop  Lloyd ;  pointing  out  anch  paaaa^pea 
chiefly,  where  the  same  history  or  the  same  name  was  in- 
Urodttcedy  tiie  same  matter  treated  ofj  or  sentiment  exprtBM^ 
edf  OF  at  least  where  parallels  mi^t  fotrly  he  drawn ;  and 
aometimes  where  a  siaubMr  use  of  a  particular  word  or  ex« 
pression  tended  to  illustrate  the  appkoation  of  it,  on  anotfaev 
occasion.  The  number  of  refeeencea  beiog  thus  augmented 
considerably,  the  coilection  upon  the  whole  will,  it  is  hoped, 
ye  regarded  as  useful  in  the  light  of  a  coneordiance>  mate** 
rial  as  well  as  verbal,  always  at  hand. 

In.  this  state  the  quarto  copy  was  sent  to  press ;  and  die 
first  proofs  carefully  collated  with  the  copy,  both  text  and 
margin ;  after  which  the  second  proofs  were  again  read,  and 

generally  speaking  the  third  likewise ;  not  to  mention,  the 
equent  revisions  of  proofs  besides,  which  are  common  io 
oorrecting  the  press.  This  proved  indeed  a  yery  tiresome 
and  tedious  task;  but  was  not  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  la  attain  the  degree  of  accnracy  that  waa 
wished.  A  particular-attention  was  reqiiired  with  respect  to 
the  figures  oelonging  to  the  mai^inal  references,  where 
errors  were  oontinuaily  cueeping  in  after  a  manner  that  would 
appear  highly  astonishing  to  those,  who  have  ncTor  he^n 
ooncerned  in  correcting  multitudes  of  figures,  as  they  came 
from  the  press. 

When  the  quarto  sheets  were  printed  off,  the  forms  were 
lengthened  out  in  order  to  make  up  the  folio  edition ;  in  dO"< 
ing  which  the  parts  were  so  often  jumbled  together,  and  such 
oonftision  introduced- by  misplacing  the  refeienoes,  and  mis^ 
taking  the  chronology,  that  nothing  else  would  suffice  thaa 
ft  liiesfa  collation  of  the  whole  with  the  quarto  copy,  and  e 
repetition  of  almost  the  same  trouble  and  care.in  the  revisal, 
and  is  making  up  the  running  titles  anew,  as  had  been  used 
before.  But  the  editor  thinks  he  has  just  reason  to  ooogna^ 
tolate  himself  on  the  opportunity  hereby  given  him  of  dia^ 
eovering  and  correcting  some  few  trivial  inaocunu;ies,  which 
in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance  liad  escaped  his  notice  in  the 
quarto  edition.  So  that  the  fdio  edition  is  rendered  by  thia 
somewhat  the  more  perfifect  of  the  swo,  and  therefore  more 
fit  to  be  recommended  for  a  ataadavd  copy. 
'  The  editor  humbly  hopes  this  account  of  his  preoeediD||a 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  board ;  and  will  |hink  bta 
time  and  pains  not  UMiestow^,  if  be  shall  have  st|coeed#4 


in  hk  detive  0ff  |;M8g  sslisAbUoti  i»  lliMe  who  hoiiovnd 
Ilim  mtli  tbm  miiplovtiient>  end  of  t30titrib«tiiig  tii  My  ivke 
to  God's  honour  and  the  public  utility. 

Hertford  College^  B,  BLAtKBt. 
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XLtV.  EMmmiumikt  H«etiaikft,  and  a  FaMgt  bi  Vi^^ 

« 

In  the  Huetiana  of  Mons.  Huet,  the  most  learned  bishop 
of  Avranches,  of  which  you  are  now  publishing  a  transla- 
tion, there  is  an  emendation  of  a  passage  in  Virgil  which 
has  met  with  general  applaujid.  Virgil  in  the  first  book  of 
the  iEneid  resembles  Venus  to  Harpalyce,  the  Amazon^ 
whom  he  commends  for  her  swiftness  in  riding,  which  he 
describes  thus : 

— — Tolucremque  fuga  prsBvertitur  Hebrum. 

^neid.I.  321. 

But,  says  Mons.  Hnet,  is  there  any  wonder  in  Harpalyce's 
excelling  in  swiftness  the  current  of  a  river  which  was  no 
way  famous  for  any  extraordinary  property  in  that  respect, 
since  there  are  few  rivers,  which  a  person  on  foot,  in  his 
ordinary  way  of  walking,  will  not  outgo?  So  he  conjectures 
weaboiudnad, 

—  Tolucremque  fuga  prcevertitur  Eurum: 

And  then  cites  two  or  thrse  passages  iiom  the  sadie  author 
to  shew  that  whenever  he  baa  a  naiad  to  give  an  hyperbolical 
description  ef  nimbleness,  either  in  horses  or  meti,  be  usnally 
oomparea  it  to  the  wifidf  and  pimictitarly  to  the  ea^  wmi. 
Huetiana,  p.  142. 

The  emeadalion  wai  so  fortmiafe  a^  to  olease  Ru«m, 
who  accordingly  produces  n  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  ob« 
serves  that  tl^r  letters  in  H ehrm  and  Eurus  are  much  altke^ 
and  that  Hebms  is  a  river  of  Thrace  in  Europe,  whereas  the 
Amazons  lived  in  the  Asiatte  Untee.  Jtumus  ad  locum. 
Vigneuil  Marvilie  also  espouses  the  emendation,  and  thiidn 
it  a  moat  hstppy  one,  as  the  river  Hebrus,  according  to  all 
the  geographers,  had  a  remarkably  slow  stream.  iMungis 
dePlhmfXctdcIAieraiure^m.p,S^. 
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But  nOw»\viih  «ibiiiis9ion  to  these  learned  men^  tlus'ap- 
plancjed  e^nendatiop  appears  to  me  to  be  destitute  of  a  sum« 
cient  foundation. 

first,,  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  criticism,  to  substitute 
a  familiar  word,  such  as  Eurus^  in  the  place  of  a  prope;* 
native,  or  one  less  common. 

Secondly,  it  was  extremely  natural  for  the  poet,  in  speak-' 
ing  of  the  Thr€$$a  HarpalycCj  to  think  of  a  Tbracian  river; 
and  as  to  the  distinctioifOfthe 'European  and  Asiatic  Thrace, 
remarked  by  De  la  Rue,  that  is  not  much  to  be  regarded, 
since  in  the  poet's  eye  Harpalyce  was  a  Thjc8<eian.  of  some 
sort,  and  that  was  enough. 

In  short,  if  there  be  any  unBtness,  or  impropriety,  in  the 
comparison,  as.  I  suppose  there  may,  I  would  impute  it  to 
tt^  author's  inattention,  or  inaccuracyy  from  which  ho  author 
>  whatsoever  is  totally  exempt ;  and  upon  that  footing,  I  am 
against  making  any  alteratibni  even  though  the  Hebrus  be 
a  very  slow  river;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  do  not  find 
that  any  one  MS.  autboiises  us  to  do  it.      '  * 

Yours,  &c* 

h770,  ApriL  T.  Row* 


XLV.  On  Translation. — Mickk's  Lusiad; 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  great  advantages  which  the  world  re4;:eiyes  fram  the 
labours  of  eminent  and  learned  men,  are  not  so  generally 
acknowledged  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  our  pursuit  of  lite- 
rary kiicHvledge,  we  seldom  stop  to  reflect  on  the  mean* 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  attain  it  The  cbronologer,  the 
•aQsalist,  the  dictionary. 9>aker,  though  men  of  infinite  la* 
hour,  and  sdme  ^eniusy  o^ust  not  expect  their  reward  in  that 
sort  of  gratitude' which  contributes  to  their  fame;  naji^ 
must  be  content  to  be  considered  as  the  drudges  and  pio- 
neers of  literalurei  to  smooth  th^  way  for  others.  Nor  doea 
jt  fare  much  better  with.  traasXatorsit.in  this  casei  the  origi- 
nal author  engrosses  tbe;whol^  appi<M^e.  A  man  reads  the 
tranaiation  witt\  advantage  and  pleasure;  but  thinks  the 
commonwealth  of  letters  no  ipore  indebted  to  the  person 
who  introduced  it  into  the  language,  than  to  the  priater  who 
printed,  or. to  the  bookseller  who  sells  ttie  bopk. 
From  whatever  cause  this  neglect  of  translators  has.  arisen » 


t 

^belfier  fmn  die  general  uiferioritj  of  translations  to  their 
or^tnais,  or  from  a  miatakdn  action,  tbat  a«  translator  cannot 
be  a  good  poet,  <I  mean  here  to  speak  only  of  poetry)  it  is  a 
firejudice  that  has  dope  jnncb  harm  to  literature,  by  pre** 
Tenting  and  discouraging  those  who  are  best  able  to  turn 
their  studies  that  way.  How  comm6nly  does  the  world  ex* 
claim,  when  any  transtationis  made  by  one  who  has  liad  ^n- 
renttott' enough  to  compose  an  original  piece,  what  pity  it  is 
that  such  a  genius  should  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  trans^ 
latioD ;  forgetting  that  the  genius  of.  Pope  thought  it  no 
aubmissidn  to  translate  Homer,  nor  the  much  gi^ater  genius 
of  Dryden  to  translate  Virgil. 

.  It  has  been  said  of  translators,  and  it  is,  I  think,  pretty 
nearly  the  truth,  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  something 
like  what  the  V  translate,!,  e.  should  be  almost  as  good  original 
authors  as  t^ose  they  translate;  and  if  we  duly  considef 
their  necessary  aualihcations,  a  nice  judgment  to  distinguish 
and  preserve  all  the  beauties  of  their  original ;  a  capacity 
of  giving  to  the  manners  their  strong  and  lively  marks  ;  t^ 
the  speeches  their  true  character  and  spirit ;  to  the  senti« 
ments,  tlieir  full  force  and  sublimity;  to  the  descriptions, 
their  natural  and  animated  colours,  besides  the.  diction  and 
harmony  of  verse,  which  are  entirely  their  own;  we  shall 
perceitre»  that  the  great  distance  between  the  translator  and 
the  original  will  vanish,  and  be  ready. to  own  that  translation 
is  not  the  business  of  those  who  can  only  set  a  verse  upon 
its  ieety  and  tag  together  half  a  dozen  couplets. 
.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  translator  to  make  his 
poem  read  like  an  original.  Now  this  can  never  be  attained 
by  a  literal  translation ;  but  the  question  is,  what  latitude 
aball  be  allowed  to  him?  This,  1  think,  depends  upon  the 
character  of  his  author.  In  translating  authors  of  so  much 
judgment  as  Homer  and  Virgil,  he  cannot  follow  them  too 
closely,  if  he  preserves  their  tire  and  spirit  Their  example 
will  best  teach  him  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  figurative 
and  poetical;  when  to  rise  into  the  bold  and  sublime;  when 
to  be  humble  and  unadorned,  and  when  to  pay  a  particu- 
lar regard  to  that  imitative  harmony,  in  which  they  them- 
selves so  much  excel.  Yet  even  here,  he  must  often  cor- 
rect the  idioms  whch  are  become  obsolete  and  uncouth ;  he 
must  soften  the  speeches  and  the  manners,  which  to  this 

Eolite  age  would  appear  rude  and  coarse;  and  in  this  he  can 
e  guided  only  by  his  own  judgment.  But  in  poets  of  le^s 
eminence  he  may  use  greater  liberties.  }Ie  must  exercise 
bis  taste  to  discover  their  defects^  and  his  art  to  conceal 
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them.  He  must  lend  them  spirit  vrhere  diey  «fe  dtiB^  mA 
correct  that  which  is  too  mrdeot.  Ee  nuat  laboor  to  heigliim 
their  beauties^  and,  where  they  are  wantiag,  be  naj  wen*- 
ture  to  sopply  them.  In  short,  I  apprehend  that  tnotla* 
tion  will  bid  fairest  for  succeas,  which  haa  moat  intrinsic 
merit,  and  which  reads  most  like  an  original. 

I  have  been  indnced  to  BHike  these  remarks  by  the  pe« 
rusal  of  a  translation  lately  published  at  Oxford  by  Afn 
Mickle ;  who  has  already  favoured  the  pnblic  wiUi  two  or 
three  original  pieces.  The  translation  I  mean,  is  the  first  book 
of  the  Lusiad,  a  Portuguese  Epic  Poem,  in  ten  hooiuy  written 
by  Camoens.  Its  subject  is  the  famous  and  useful  discovery 
of  the  East  Indies,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  bf  Good  Hope^ 
under  the  conduct  ot  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  adventures  of 
this  voyage  furnished  the  poet  with  real  incidents,  more 
beautiful  and  natural  than  nncy  could  have  firamed :  and  ion 
his  machinery  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pagan  ^tem« 

This  celebrated  poem,  though  not  equal  to  the  first-rate 
Epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  may  well  hold  a  dia* 
tingutshed  rank  amoncr  the  second;  and   it  is  with  great 

f>leasure  that  I  behold  a  resolution  taken  of  rend^^ring  it 
nto  English,  by  so  able  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the  don* 
cubine. 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  this  translation,  waa  iVom  an 
extract  in  your  last  Magazine,  compared  with  Uie  old  tvaM« 
lation  of  Fanshawe :  the  latter  is  indeed  true  to  the  sense  of 
Camoens ;.  but  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Mr.  Mickiehi 
tlian  a  prose  translation  of  the  £neid  to  Dryden's.  If  you 
will  permit  me  .to  give  an  opinion,  Mr.  Mickle^s  translation 
promises  well  to  stand  in  competition  with  any  made  in  the 
English  language.  His  characters  are  well  preserved  and 
strongly  marked ;  his  speeches  have  great  ibrce  and  spirit^ 
bis  descriptions  are  masterly  and  sublime;  his  verse  is 
written  in  a  nervous  and  lofty  diction,  and  in  a  fine  harmony 
of  numbers.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  produce  a  few  instances 
as  proofs  of  these  observations. 

The  character  of  Mars  is  finely  drawn ;  and  as  great  and 
sublime  as  any  description  given  of  htm  in  the  fin»t  classics* 
It  is  introduced  with  the  following  noble  simile  :-^ 

Thus  when  the  storm  with  sudden  gust  invadea 
The  ancient  forest's  deep  and  lofty  shade, 
The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course ; 
The  shatter'd  oaks  crash,  and  with  ecnoes  hoarse 
The  mountains  groan,  while  whirling  on  the  blast. 
The  tbick'ning  leaves  a  gloomy  darkness  cost ; 
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Aieb  waft  the  tiiftrolt  of  the  Most  abodes,  > 

When  Mars,  higiKtowering  o'er  the  rival  goda,  % 

SCefit  forth :  stern  cparkles  from  his  eye^bails  glaoe'd ; . 
And  nowy  before  the  throne  of  Jore  advancM, 
0*er  bis  left  sfaonkler  his  broad  afaield  he  tbnnrs^ 
^4  lifts  his  tMlm  «boTe  hia  dreadful  bn>wa  e  ' 

Betd  and  enraged  he  atands^  and  frowning  romnd 
Strikea  with  his  apearstaff  on  the  sonndiDg  gronnd. 


* 

The  effect  ^f  thia  action  is  exoeeding^y  noble ;  the  las* 

dfCttODatanec  particularly  n  finely  imagined: 

» 

Heaven  trembled,  and  tke  light  tiim'd  pale  «-*«"  t 

The  aUiiaion  to  the  &bU  of  Phaeton,  is  highly  poetipal, 
end  ends  $i«blimely,  " 

The  bending  row^s  on  their  features  bore. 
The  swarthy  marks  of  Phaeton's  fall  of  yore; 
When  flawing  Ugbtnin^»  $corcb*d  the  banks  of  Po» 
An4  nations  blacaeA'd  lo  the  dread  o'erthrow. 

After  describing  the  first  engagements  with  the  Ijidians^ 
t}Mi  p9«t  goea  on  thug ; 

Unnumbered  sea'-^fowl  rising  from  the  shore. 
Beat  round  in  whiris  at  every  cannon's  roar ; 
Where  o*er  the  smoke  the  masts  tali  heads  appear, 
Qovering  they  scream,  then  dart  with  sudden  fear; 
On  trembling  wings  far  round  and  round  they  fly. 
And  fill  with  dismal  clang  their  native  sky. 
Thus  fled  in  root  confosM  the  treacherous  Moors. 

•The  tomiog  of  OM  pari  of  the  description  into  a  simile 
and  illustration  of  the  other,  shews  ereat  address,  and  is  a 
beaety  of  a  eew  and  aingular  kindf  which  tiU  now  had  never 
a  place,  in  any  poem. 

I  aaight  quote  ma»v  ether  beautiful  paaaagea  in  this  trans* 
latioa;  particularly  the  fine  description  of  the  Night,  and 
that  charming  simiia  of  the  Pilgrim ;  but  I  omit  them,  that  X 
may  have  room  to  say  a  few  w^ms  of  that  pari  of  yersifica* 
tion,  which  is  usually  called  sentimental  harmony. 

By  sentimental  harmony,  I  mean  not  only  the  sound  of 
words,  considered  as  rongbj  smooth,  broad,  soft,  &c«  hxxt  also 
the  length  and  cadence  of  phrase,  adapted  to  any  senti* 
ment    This  I  conceive  to  be  aa  capable  of  being  reduced 

tQ.  certain  rvlea^aa  tb^  acieoc^  pf  music  is;  for  aoun4  ia 
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equally  the  object  of  both.  The  oftdence  I  coifider  as 
equivaleotf  both  to  the  time,  and  to*the  riae  and  fall  of  the 
notes;  and  the  rough,  broad,  soft  sound  of  words^'as  ex« 
pressive  of  the  forte  or  piano  of  music  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  that  a  good  treatise  were  composed  on  tbisia^it^ecty 
vrhich  would  be  a  standard  rule,  not  only  for.^ptnfHiMtion, 
but  pronuneiation.  If  the  narrow  limits  of .  the.  toice  in 
apeech  be  mentioned  aaan  objection,  let  it  be  remei^beredy 
that  music  does  not  emoy  a  great  variety  of  expression; 
and  that  the  passions  (of  grief  or  joy  for  exariiiple)  ^e  rather 
to  be  expressed  by  the.  movement,  than  by  the  rising  or 
.  sinking  of  the  notes.  But  the  variety  of  sound  in  speech, 
is  not  less  than  of  notes  in  music.  Dionysius  of  mlicar«« 
nassus  in  his  treatise  De  Compositione  Verborum,  says  the 
voice  in. speaking  may  rise  or  sink  two  tfdtesand  a  half  from 
its  pitch ;  each  of  which  is  capable  of  <a  division,  even  to 
the  eighth  part  of  a  note,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  alge* 
bra;  which  gives  no  less  than  forty  diilerent  sounds.  A  dif* 
ference  of  time  too  is  constituted,  both  by  the  long  and 
shorf  vowels,  and  by  every  consonant  that  enters  into  a  syl* 
lable,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  has  clearly  proved ;  so 
that  speech,  both  for  sound  and  time,,  is  equal  m  variety^ 
though  not  in  compass,  to  the  notes  of  music. 

Success  in  this  sentimental  .  harmony  constitutes  »Onii 
great  differ.ence  between  a  pleasing  and -a.  disagreeable 
writer.  An  harnronious  composition  disgqises  a  multitude 
of  faults.  A  nice  ear  then  is  as  necessary  to  a  fine  writer, 
as  to  a  good  musician :  it  is  the  only  rule  whereby  be  can 
judge,of  the  length,  the  cadence,  and  the  sound  of  pbrase» 
that  is  best  s^dapted  to  express  particular  sentiments;  and 
though  it  be  not  always  required  to  n;iake,the  sound  imitate 
the  sentiment,  yet  a  writer  without  an  ear  will  be  continually 
in  danger  of  making  the  sound  c6untet«ct  h,  which  is  alwaya 
to  be  avoided.  ... 

'  This  imitarioR^  of  the  sentiment  by  the  phrase,  belongs  to 
prose  writers  in  common  with  poets;  which  is  evident  trona 
nence,  that  poet<^  in  attempting  it  sometimes  fall  into  pvo^ej 
a  licence  not  to  be  allowed,  except  in  the  drama*  In  the 
above-mentioned  (rauslation  of  the  Lusiad,  this  kind  of  imi«« 
tative  barmony  is  often  hap^nty  attained,  as  may  be  seien  in 
the  following  instances :—    •  • 

\     \  '       '  .      I     •     .  • 

'*  The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course, 

•   The  shattered  oaks  crash;  and  with  echoes* hoarse,    ' 

^  Tlie  motunains  grcyan— P.  36: 

"  The  prows,  their  speftcfstop^  o'er  tMe  surges  nod*-^P«-4U 
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Tne  watcbman's  carol  echoed  from  th(K  prows, 

Alone^  at  times,  awakes  the  ^tijl  repose— P.  44. 

There  wait;  and  sudden  on  the  heedless  foe 

Rushy  and  destroy  them  ere  they  dread  the  blow. — ^P.  5K 

A  sudden  storm  she  raisM^  loud  howl'd  the  blasts 

The  yard-arms  rattled,  and  each  groaning  mast 

Bended  beneath  the  weight.^^P.  6a 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  upon  this  excellent  translationj^ 
with  a  fine  example  of  the  other  kind  of  imitative  harmony, 
which  is  produced  by  a  proper  choice  of  words  expressive 
of  the  subject  by  their  sound.  Arms  and  armour  are  more 
fully  represented  to  the. imagination  by  terms  of  a  bold  and* 
sonorous  tone:  accordingly  the  poet  in  the  following  de« 
scription  has  selected  such  words  as  are  composed  of  open 
and  broad  vowels,  joined  with  the  roughest  cousonantSy 
The  description  in  itself  is  picturesque  and  masterly. 

Straight  as  he  spoke,  the  magazines  displayed 
Their  glorious  shew,  where,  tire  on  tire  inlaid, 
Appeared  of  glittering  steel  die  carabines. 
There  the  plum'd  helms,  and  ponderous  brigandines; 
O'er  the  broad  buckler's  soulpturM  orbs  embossM, 
The  crooked  faulchions,  dreadful  blades,  wiere  crost; 
Here  clasping  greaves  and  plaited  mailquilts  strong. 
The  long  bows  here,  and*  rattling  quivers  hung. 
And  like  a  grove  the  burnishM spears  were  seen. 
With  darts,  and  halberts  double  edg^d,  between; 
Here  dread  grenadoes  and  tremendous  bombs, 
Wkb  deaths  .ten  thousand  lurking  ta  their  wombs ; 
And  far  aroand  of  brown  and  dusky  red, 
The  pointed  piles  of  iron  balls  wens  sjnnead. 

1771,  Jug.   ^  H.Z, 


XLVI.  On  the  Mistakes  of  eminent  Authors. 

i 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  often  thought,  that  if  a  coUeotion  were  made  of 
the  Mistakes  of  amneni  AtUhors^  proceeding  iperely  fromp. 
forgetfulness  or  inattention,  it  would  fill  a  volume  much 
larger  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  upon  Vulgar  Errors*. 
A.  Cellius  has,  in  his.  agreeable  manner,  given  us  several, 
oversights  of  this  kind,  from  Varro,  Cicero,  Corneliua  Ne*  ^ 
pos^  Virgil,  and  others:  to  which  may  be  added,  a  similar, 
oneof  riautud  'm.£pidu'o,  A.  1.  S.  I.  


E.  UiiarmM  mm  S^faiifpo^Kf 


71  Pol  Ula  ad  hosUs  tranjfug€nmi% 

E.  Armane  f 

T.  Atque  qmidem  cilOs 

E.  Serione  diets  hoc.  tu  f 

71  Seiio  inquam :  hatUs  hahetU. 

E*  Edepolfacinia  itMivbum* 

T.  At  jam  ante  aliifeccrunt  idem. 
Etii  illi  ilia  res  honori. 

£.  Suif 

71  Quia  antea  aliisfuit. 

E.  Mulciber,  credo,  arnm  fecit,  fiiithabuit  StraiippocUs. 
TravdaveruAt  ad  bostes.    Turn  iHe  prognacus  Theti 
Sirre  perdat :  alia  apportabunt  ei  Ntreifilim. 

For  it  is  evident  from  the  passace  in  Homer  tere  alluded 
to,  that  the  arms  in  which  PatrocTu»  was  equipped  for  the 
field,  and  which' Hector  despoiled  him  of^  were  nOt  made  by 
Vulcan :  it  .being  in  eowequcQce  of  the  tor  tf  thm^  that 
Thetis  proctired  from  that  God  %  new  suit  of  armour  for 
Achilles,  of  whicb  we  haine  tfo  besotifvl  a  description  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  IHadu  it  is  tkiifL  however,  clear, 
whether  this  mistake  is  to  be  im|>ated  to  Plaiviw  himself,  or 
was  inteiMled  b}r  that  ae<turate  painter  erf  men  and  mmners  for 
a  stroke  of  nature  in  the  chavaeier  of  Epidiet s  ^  who,  as*  ft  a^r* 
vant,  might  well  be  supposed  to  bsve  bat  i^  superficiaft  ac- 
quaintance with  letters,  asd  therefore,  consistefttly  enoiirh 
to  make  such  a  htftnderi.  But  tfaia  plea  cannot  be  urg^d  for 
that  oversight  of  CaloUus^  which  btM  been  ramarked  by 
Strada,  and  beifiore  hiM  by  Scailiger^  I  nwttD  itMtt  pfttptftle 
one  in  his  poem  oo  the  narrisige  of  Peleof  0nd  Thetis; 
where  he  pronottncee  the  ship  tuac  sailed  %tpem  tbcf  Argo* 
naulic  expedition  to  be  the  first  that  ever  put  to  sea. 

Ilia  rudem  cursu  prima  imbuit  Jtnphitriten, 

And  a  few  lines  lower  cleaiTy  confutes  himself,  in  the  Epi* 
sode  of  Ariadne,  whicb  constitutes  the  principal  beauty  of 
that  poem: 

Thesea  cederUem  celeri  cum  classe  ttietur 
ImdamOes  in  eorde  gerens  Ariadnajwvres. 

Another  slip  of  ^be  same  nature,  and  on  the*  ssfntre  Ofccasion 
t6o  a^  thh  last,  is  one  that  we  nafeet  with  in  Valerius  Flac-» 
ctis:  This  acmbor,  tow^ds  the  conctnsion  of  hh  first  bodk 
mentions  JEgyptian  and  Tt/tian  tesselt  as  existing  at  the 
same  time  with  0taf  m  which  the  Argonauts^  were  embarked; 
for  thus  be  maJces  Neptune  speak,  when:  ffivti^  to  allay  the^ 
storm  which  Soreas  had  raisra : 
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Penmssnaique  ^ 

Argonaut'  L  v.  644^ 

ThoHgh  in  the  opening  of  it  tte  liad  celebrated  the  Toyage 
iindertaken  by  tnose  heroes ^  as  the  first  that  ever  was  made; 
and  of  course  the  fafidica  ratis-^iAtit  vessel  that  carried 
rhein-*as  the  first,  tliat  had  encountered  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean : 

Prima  de&m  magnia  cauimas  fceta  pervia  nautis^ 
Fatidicasnqae  talem 

IHgon^  Novt^  19.. 

1771,  iViw. 

XLVII.  Martiat  and  Statios  on  the  Bath  of  datidius  Etruscur. 

Ma.  Urban^ 

The  critics*  have  renMirked  a  strange  disagreement  be* 
tween  Martial  and  Statins^  ia  the  elegaict  descriptions  which 
those  authors  have  given  of  the  Bath  of  Claudius  Ecruscus; 
but  not  one  of  them,  as  I  can  find,  hath  attempted  to  account 
fbr  it.  See  the  Epigram  de  Etrusci  Tliermis,  Martial,  lib/ 
Vf.  42;  and  the  poem  entitled  Balneum  Etrusci,  Stat.  Sylv. 
fib.  I.  5..  Martial  mentions  the  Onyx,  and  that  species  of 
variegated  marble^  which,  from  the  imaginary  resemblance 
it  bore  lo  the  spots  of  the  serpent,  was  named  Ophites^ 
among  the  decorations  of  this  Bath : 

Siccos  pinguis  Onyx  anhelat  sestus^ 
£t  flamma  temn  eMene  Ophirtp : 

Sifttinai ii»  csepcefls  tems  exeludefr  them  both. 

Mceret  On3'X  longe,  queriturque  exclusus  Ophites;. 

NofMt^tiiere  appears  to  me  tio  other  way  of  cie«rin]gf  up 
this  diffcreDCBr  betwesn  the  two  poeta,  but  by  attending  to 
du!  diflbfcnt  nature  of.  their  coinpositionis.  That  of  Siatiua 
ygUMiwikisrtsmpore  production,  thrown  off  hastily,  during  th^ 
course:  <>£  a»  entertainment,  at  Etruscus's  table,,  as  we  fiti^ 
hy  bis  aippeal  to  Etniacus:  himself:  ^  Claudii  Etrusci  testi-* 
aonimn  eat,  qni  BJalneolinn  a  naesnuio  intra  moram  coeoai 
BBcepif  Prsfiot.  ad  Stlvar*.ltb;  t.  And  tt  is  evident  fixMB 
other  passages  of  the  PrefaiDiTy  Epistles  toi  the  Sylvo^  that 
thejie.  sudden  excursions  wer0  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
muse  of  Statius;  whith,  vhaitevei*.  honour  they  might  reflect 


*  See  Casper.  Gevartii  PApfiit«nat4L«etfenB«t,  mfdHiaiSM  Stephens  Comrocqt* 
in  Statii  Siltat;  at  also^  Viucent  CoUesso  ad  Martial.  Epi^Huu  Vi.  4^. 
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on  the  poet^s  abilities,  inust  necessarily  subject  him  to 
frequent  mistakes.  Of  this,  the  passage  under  coastdera- 
tion  appears,  to  be  a  remarkable  instance :  for  I  make  no 
doubt>  that  Martiars  little  piece  on  the  same  subject, 
though  it  has  infinitely  less  poetry,  has  abundantly  more 
truth  in  it,  not  being  like  the  other,  an  extetnpore  enfusion. 
Fbr,  that  this  poet  had  little  or  no  turn  for  suck  saflies  of 

i genius,  may  fairly  be  presumed  froin  the  following  distich/ 
lb.  XI.  91.  .         . 

Lege  nimis  dura  convivam  scribere  versus 
Cogis,  Stella;  licet  Scribere,  nempe  malos  : 
Which  evidently  implies  a  consciousness,  that  be  could  not 
attempt  them  with  success.  This  will  appear  still  more 
probable  if  with  some  critics  we  suppose  (what  the  subject 
seems  to  authorise)  the  following  epigram  to  be  pointed 
against  Statins  under  the  name  of  Sabellus : 

Laudas  Baln^ea  versibus  trecentis 

Ccenantis  bene  Pontici^  Sabelle. 

Vis  coenare^  Sabelle^  non  lavari.      Martial.  lib.  IX*  20* 

For  then  the  ill-natured  fling  in  the  last  line  is  easily  ex* 

Slained  by  that  mortifying  truth,  the  versibus  trecentis,  in  the 
rst;  and  both  together  serve  to  intimate,  in  language 
more  intelligible  than  a  thousand  words,  the  envied  snperi'- 
9rity  of  this  same  fictitious  Sabellus  in  a  talent,  to  which  the 
epigi*am  writer  was  sensible  that  himself  had  not  equal  pre** 
tensions. 

WigaHy  Dec.  17;  Ct. 

mi^Dec. 

XLVIir.  Greek  Inscription  to  be  read  backwards  as  well  asfbrwardflw' 

Mr.  UrbaNj 

Having  seen  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  musicy.com* 
posed  by  the  famous  Mr.  William  Bird,  (lately  revived, 
and  published  by  Dr.  Alcock,)  which  is  so  contrived,  that 
all  the  part$  may  be  sung  backwards,  as  well  as  forwards^  it 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  following-  curious  Greek  inscription, 
round  the  font,  in  the  chnrch  at  Sandbach^  in  Cheshire; 
the  inserting  of  which,  in  your  useful  and  entertiuning  Ma* 
gazine,  will  oblige  many  of  your  constant  readers,  and  iu^ 
particular,  your  humble  servant, 
LitcKJield  Close y  Dec,  1770.  J,  A. 

NIVON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAK  OVIN. 

tVliich  may  be  thus  translated ; — 

'  Wash  the  sin,  not  only  the  face. 
1770,  St^ 


Greek  Imerifftian  to  le  rui  laskwards.  Ill 


Mr.  Urban, 

THE  inscription  in  Sandbach  Church,  in  your  Supple- 
ment, is,  I  beiieye,  common  on  other  fonts.  1  have  seen  il 
at  Harlow,  in  Essex ;  and  t  think  elsewhere,  f'rom  the  fbmj 
of  the  font,  I  believe  the  conceit  is  invented  since  the  Rc'* 
formation,  and  not  Monkish. 

The  common  adage  about  which  your  correspondent  in* 
quires  in  your  last  IVfagazine, 

Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat, 

is  supposed  to  be  in  Phsedrus ;  but  t  hav#  it  from  pi*€itty 
good  authority  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic  autbori  but  ^  say- 
log  taken  up  and  used  at  random.  D.  H«  - 

1771 9  M^rch. 

Mr.  Urban, 

THAT  artificial  Greek  line»  which  is  sometimes  found 
written  upon  fonts,  and  will  read  the  same,  both  backward 
and  forward, 

is  a  species  of  what  I  have  seen  called,  ob  account  of  the 
diftculty  of  composing  the  like  fantastical  inscriptions, 
DeviCs  Verses.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  those,  and 
perhaps  not  possible  to  be  imitated,  is  a  verse  I  find  in  Mis* 
aon*s  Voyage  to  Italy,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  676.  edit.  1714,  Svo. 

Sacrum  pingue  dabo,  non  macrum  sacriflcabo. 

This,  at  the  Old  Cloister  af  S.  Marca  Novella,  at  Florenoe^ 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Cain.  The  iri>ov« 
is  adapied  to  Abel,  but  read  backward,  and  altering  the 
prtnctuatioo,  it  will^  produce  a  Pentameter  applicable  t# 

Cain,  thus 

Sacrificabo  macrum,  non  dabo  pingue  sacrum. 

This,  as  I  saidt  ^»pears  to  aie  to  be  iaimitable,  and  one 
may  challenge  the  whole  world,  I  apprehend,  to  produce 
the  like.  In  the  fiirst  place,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
form  a  Latin  Hexameter,  which,  when  read  backward,  will 
git e  -us  a  Peotameler.  It  will  be  the  more  diftcult  so  do 
tbis,  and  tp  exhibit  at  ibe.saioae  time  a  tolerable  aease. 

But  what  joakei  i«  moa%  woocterf »1  ic^  tfa^jft  in  the  ihird 
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place,  the  sense  is  well  adapted  to  the  different  cbaracteri 
of  the  parties  that  are  supposed  to  utter,  onetbe  Hexameter, 
and  the  other  the  Pentameter,  viz.  Abel  and  Cain. 
•  Few  persons,  I  believe,  will  chuse  to  spend  their  time  in 
framing  a  like  gimcrack  upon  any  subject ;  but  I  am  really 
of  opinion  a  man  might  try  a  whole  year,  before  he  would 
be  able  to  succeed  as  well  as  the  monk  that  composed  the 
above  line. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  Row. 

P.S.  There  is  a  farther  singularity  in  the  verse  above, 
which  I  was  near  omitting,  and  makes  it  still  more  arduous 
and  remarkable.  The  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  are  both 
Leonine  verses,  the  middle  and  the  ending  of  each  rhym- 
ing to  one  another. 

1771,  June. 


XLIX.    The  Adage,  Sttfm  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  &c.  illustrated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Though  the  trite  adage,  Siiem  Jupiter  vult  perdere^  Kc. 
concerning  the  author  of  which  one  of  your  correspondents 
inquires,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  verbatim  in  any  ancient 
author,  the  sentiitient  it  conveys  appears  to  be  commonly- 
adopted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  There  ia 
moreover  a  fragment  of  Publius  Syrus,  the  mimic,  as  L£nd  it 
quoted  by  Grcevius  in  his  Lectiones  Hesioda;,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  proverb  in  question,  "  Foriuna  quern  vult 
perdere  stultum  facit."  The  same  critic  likewise  quotes 
four  lines  frpm-an  anonymous  Greek,  author  which  contain 
a  similar  sentiment 

0 

To*  Mf»  ro9  f^SXov  *K  h  mi'  ^m^*)  T^vtk  * 

•  The  fragment  of  Publius  Syrus  seems  less  chargeable 
with  impiety  than  the  proverb  as  it  is  commonly  used  ;  the 
word  Fortuna  being  less  bffcnsive  than  Jupiter^  supposing  it 
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to  mean  the  Sopreme  Being,  and  the  phrase  sfultumfacit  is 
softer  than  dementat :  but  the  Greek  evidently  makes  the 
gods  the  eflEicient  causes  of  those  transgressions  for  which 
they  afterwards  punish  (jS^avIm)  poor  mortals,  for  the  word 
¥|t«ift  is  much  too  stropg  to  imply  a  bare  permission.  Grae- 
vius  indeed  attempts  to  defend  these  and  other  passages  of 
the  same  purport ;  but  with  how  little  reason,  is  evident 
from  the  passage  in  Hesiod  which  occasioned  the  foregoing 
quotations.  Speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of  strife  [t^^^m)  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  the  poet  observes  that  the  first. 

Hes.  Op.  lin.  15. 

Upon  the  whole  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  consistent 
scheme  of  theology  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  whatever 
we  may  in  those  of  the  philosophers. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
1771,  June.  W.W. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  your  volume  for  1771,  one  of  your  constant  readers 
desires  some  of  your  classical  correspondents  to  intbrm  him 
in  what  original  Roman  author  the  common  adage. 

Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  prias  dementat, 

is  to  be  found.  D.  H.  intimates,  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic 
aothor,  but  a  saying  taken  up  and  used  at  random.  W.  W. 
helieves  it  cannot  be  found  verbatim  in  any  ancient  author, 
though  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  have,  as  he  has  shewn, 
commonly  adopted  the  sentiment.  We  may  safely  assert,  I 
presume,  that  it  is  not  in  any  truly  clnssic  author,  as  the  verb 
dementa  will  not  be  found  in  any  writer  generally  esteemed 
Roch.  And  may  we  not  almost  as  safely  pronounce,  that, 
wherever  this  saying  is  to  be  found  verbatim,  it  is  only  a 
tiinslation  of  the  following  lines  of  Euripides,  which  occar 
in  the  IncertsB  Tragoediae,  as  published  by  Barnes  ? 

To»  wf  t&K»\f%  v^on     V.  436,  437. 

In  Barnes's  note  upon  this  passage,  among  other  re- 
ferences, he  adds,— ^'  Tale  quid  Paterculus  de  Variana 
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clade.*'  Patercttlus's  woti^  are  these :  **  Ita  M  ten  habet,  ut 
pleruinque  deufl|  fortunaoi  mutaturus,  coiisilia  corrumpat/' 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  1 18. — It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Duport^ 
in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  at  p.  282  note,  absolutely 
translates  these  words  of  Euripides  by  the  common  adage 
which  has  given  occasion  to  these  hints  from, 

Your  constant  reader, 
1773, -Ry*  L.  L. 


L.  Critique  on  Virgil,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  some 

Passages  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  excellent  author  of  the  Rambler  compares  the  siUnce 
of  Dido  at  the  sight  of  £neas  in  the  infernal  Aades,  so 
elegantly  described  by  Vireil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
^neid,  with  that  of  Ajax  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Odyssey ;  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  being 
much  more  highly  in  character.  He  intimates,  that  the 
silence  of  the  son  of  Telamon  was  undoubtedly  founded  m 

f>ride,  and  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  de- 
ects  in  the  arts  of  elo(|uence ;  justly  concluding,  that  this 
sullen  tacitnroity  bad  a  much  more  striking  effect  and  con- 
veyed a  stronger  idea  of  the  most  sovereign  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, <^  than  any  words  wliich  so  rude  an  orator  could 
have  found.**  To  this,  I  think,  may,  with  some  appearanc* 
of  reason,  be  added,  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  Bee«i 
remarked  by  any  of  the  commentators,  that  this  hero  could 
not  but  recollect  his  having  been  foiled,  before  the  assevi* 
bly  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  in  bis  contest  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  merely  by  the  superior  address  of  his  w^rdjf 
antagonist;  and  would  not  this  reilection  naturally  prevent 
him  from  having  now  recourse  to  the  same  weapon  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  his  reseutment,  in  the  use  of  which  he  had 
before  oeen  so  signally  defeated  ?  If  it  were  not  refining 
too  much,  I  would  venture  to  assert,  that  Silius  Italicus  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  this  particular  circumstance  in 
the  conduct  of  Ajax,  when  he  introduced  him  into  his  own 
Elysium;  and  that  the  siKnrt,  characteristic  stroke,  in  which 
he  represents  Scipio  as  admiring  t/it  staU/j/  step  of  this  hero. 
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was  borrowed  from  the  figure  be  makes  in   the  Elysium 
of  Homer. 

I  shall  not  dispute  with  the  Rambler  the  inferiority  of 
the  copy  exhibited  in  Virgil  to  the  original  of  his  great 
master,  the  Msconiau  bard ;  t)ut  must  venture  to  differ  from 
him,  though  not  without  great  diffidence  and  distrust  of  my 
own  opinion,  concerning  the  reason  on  which  this  inferiority 
is  princij)alty  founded.  He  seen>s  to  think,  that  the  sight  of 
Aneas,  instead  of  chaining  up  the  tongue  of  Dido,  and 
striking  her  speechless,  ought  to  have  produced  an  effect 
the  very  reverse  of  this :  it  should  have  roused  her  into 
clamour,  reproach,  and  denunciation.  But,  with  submission 
to  the  judgment  of  this  admirable  writer,  he  seems,  herein^ 
to  have  totally  mistaken  the  design  of  the  poet.  Virgil,  I 
apprehend,  by  the  behaviour  of  Dido  on  this  occasion!|  in« 
tended  to  represent  the  dignity  o{  her  resentment^  dropping 
tbe  woynan  in  her  to  pourtray  the  qu^en : 

lUa  solo  ixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat; 

Nee  magis  incepto  vuitum  sermone  nKn'etQr, 

Qaam  si  duiu  atlex  aut  stet  Marpesia  «aute». 

Considered  in  this  light,  is  not  her  fixed  attitude  and  con« 
temptuous  silence,  her  turning  away  from  .£neas,  aad  keep-» 
ing  her  eyes  immoveably  rivetted  to  the  ground^  infinitdy 
more  npf^frnv^  and  more  eloquent  tfaaa  all  the  pawefs  of 
language  ?  A  mere  female,  indeed,  would^  in  her  circum- 
stances, have  nailed  and  refHoaebed ;  k  was  beneath  the 
queen  of  Carthage  Iq  do  either.  I  am  pot^  however,  igno- 
rant that  a  different  interpretation  has  been  given  of  this 
aite»ce  of  kem,  by  an  anooymows  wrker*  of  great  taste  and 
<I«Mflaee,  who  impuees  it  to  '*  tie  sonsciousmess  of  her  guiU,*^ 
aoo  her  consequent  '<  shanu  on  finding  ksrselfin  the  presence 
efMhe  most  virtmus  qfaUwomeUf  the  Cumiean  Sibyl.''*  This 
semie  of  tbe  passage,  though  mpported  with  tfaeiitmost  in- 
gewMty  and  refinement,  doea  not,  I  confisss,  appear  to  me 
80  natwrai  as  that  before  mencioned;  since  it  is  neither 
dear  liow  Dido  oeul4  possibly  have  any-  knowledge  of  the 
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*  See  Vote  Vni.  of  an  tngeniQug  and  entertaining  collection  of  papers  on 
Bubjecta  literary,  Critkaii,  and  hnOKMoaa,  «ntitM^  Tilt  OM  Maid«  published 
in  the. fear  1753,  and  reprinted  in  1764. 
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Sibyi,  nor  13  it  in  the  least  probable^  that  the  sight  of  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  could  affect  her  so  sensibly  as 
that  of  £neas,  who  had  been  the  author  of  her  greatest 
misfortunes,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  her  death.         , 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  fancy,  that  the  poet,  in 
this  passage,  might  possibly  design  to  hint  to  us,  in  his  de- 
licate manner,  the  difference  between  the  states  of  the  liv^ 
ing  and  the  dead;  to  intimate,  thnt,  though  the  latter  may 
retain  all  the  passions  and  resentments*  to  which  they  were 
enslaved  upon  earth,  yet,  in  this  state  of  separate  beings, 
those  passions  can  only  prey  upon  the  spirits  that  entertain 
them  ;  and  so  much  the  more  keenly,  as  they  are  now  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  gratifjing,  or  giving  vent  to  them. 
The  duration  of  the  vicious  appetites  beyondthe  grave,  and 
their  attendance  on  the  soul  in  the  next  life,  is  a  favourite 
doctrine  of  Plato.  As  Virgil  was  a  great  admirer  of  thisi 
author,  and  has  evidently  adopted  his  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, his  shadowing  out  this  favourite  tenet  of  his  mastefj^ 
in  tlie  conduct  of  Dido,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  no  im- 
probable conjecture. 

The  affinity  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  touch  upon  a  point, 
which  I  have  frequently  canvassed  in  my  own  thoughts,  but 
could  never  yet  satisfactorily  clear  up.  I  mean  the  conduct 
of  Silius  Itahcus  in  bis  thirteenth  book;  wherein,  after  con* 
veying  his  hero  into  the  Elysian  fields,  in  imitation  of  hia 

freat  original,  he  presents  him  with  a  view  of  several  of  the 
eroes  who  figured  in  the  Trojan  war; 

Inde  vero  stupet  iEacide,  stupet  Hectpre  roagno ; 
Ajacisqu&gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
Miratqr,  geminos  aspectans  L^TUS  Atridas, 
Jamque  Iihacum,  corde  ajquantem  Pele'ia  facta : 

representing  him,  we  see,  as  gazing  upon  the  others  with. 
wonder  and  astonishment^  but  seized  with^oy,  which  appears 
to  me  utterly  mi;^laced,  at  the  sight  of  the  two  royal 
Grecian  brothern,  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Priam,  and  consequently  of  .£neas,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
noans,  and  Scipio,a8  one  of  ihem,  affected  ti»  derive  the  glory 
of  their  origin.  The  poet  would,  surely,  with  much  more 
pr  pr  ty,  have  shewn  iiis  hero  expressing  his  satisfaction  oa 
th  ap.  earance  of  a  Trojan  chief.    And^  indeed,  he  awakens 
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mH  our  attention,  and  prepares  m  for  some  such  pleasing 
incidents  a  few  lines  higher,  in  that  noble  encomium  upon 
Homer,  which  he  pdts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl ;  who, 
after  expatiating  to  Scipio  on  the  merits  of  the  venerable 
bard,  judtciously  closes  the  whole  with  this  jRne  stroke,  ad« 
Boirably  calculated  to  recal  his  thoughts  (as  it  instantly  re-^ 
cals  ours)  to  his  Trojan  ancestors*— namely,  that  the  muse  oT 
this  divine  poet  had  likewke  immortalized  his  moiher-^couti'- 
Sty,  Truy: 

9 

— Et  VESTRAM  tuHt  usque  ad  sidera  TROJAM. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  critical  reader, 
whether  these  words,  and  the  place  they  are  found  in,  do 
not  naturally  make  him  expect  to  see  the  young  Roman  in- 
troduced to  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dardan  race  ?  and 
whether  he  is  not  disappointed  to  find  the  poet  slurring  over 
the  name  of  Hector  with  the  same  undistinguishing  mark^ 
of  cursory  attention  as  that  of  Achilles, — stupet  ^acide, 
stupet  Hectore  magno, — without  suffering  it  to  excite  pe- 
culiar emotions  of  pleasure  and  admiration  in  the  breast  of 
Scipio;  and  still  more  so  to  behold  these  emotions  excited 
in  him  by  the  appearance  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
Nestor^  and  Ajax  r 

A|acisque  gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
Miratur,  geminos  aspectans  laetus  Atridas. 

If  these  may  be  deemed  improprieties^  and  certainly  they 
seem  to  be  such,  by  what  name  shall  we  call  the  total  bmis" 
sum  ^ jRomulus  and  jEneas? — The  poet,  in  order,  we" may 
presume,  to  animate  his  hero,  by  great  examples,  to  the 
pursuit  of  honest  fame,  selects  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters of  antiquity  to  pass  in  review  before  him ;  and,  to  incite 
him,  aa  a  Somas,  to  direct  that  passion  solely  to  the  good- 
of  bis  country,  to  make  that  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambi-- 
tion,  and  thence  to  expect  the  truest  and  most  durable  re- 
nown, points  out  to  him,  by  the  Sibyl,  a  group  of  his  im- 
mortal countrymen,  who,  devoting  their  labours  and  their" 
lives  to  that  noble  end,  had  finished,  in  her  service,  the 
same  career  of  glory  that  he  was  lumself  now  going  to  enter 
upon.  Is  it  not  reasonable  here  to  look  for,  do  we.  not 
anxiously  expect  to  find,  at  the  head  of  this  illustrious  hand 
of  Romans,  JEneas  the  father  of  that  people,  and  Romulus 
tbe  founder  of  tbeiff  state  i    It  is  true,  Lavinia  and  Hersilia,^ 
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Ae  coiifOfts  of  ibete  gn^Qt  p^iwosges,  »re  briefly  announced 
l^y  the  SitTjfl  $  tbe  fim,  «»  being  tbt  bappy  instmaient  of 
uniting  tbe  Troj«»s  and  tbe  Lalios;  ibe  latter,  as  baving 
cff^ctM  a  «eii(  QO  law  salatary,  by  reooneiling^  ibe  Sabines 
to  the  Romans  after  tbair  rape  of  tbe  Sabine  virgins.  But, 
notwkbataodiog  tbe  grace  or  novelty  wbicb  this  introduction 
pffmsUe  eharitderA  into  tbe  poet's  Elysium  may  justly  boast 
pfi  and  tba  eitquisite  taste  and  delicacy  with  wbidi  some  of 
them  are  touched  (those  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  in  parti- 
cular), methinks  bis  neglecting  to  brins;  upon  tbe  scene  tbe 
two  nie^t  distinguished  $aalc  uforthia  of  his  couiltiy,  must  be 
considered  as  a  capital  error;  especially  since  he  could  have 
found  an  employment  for  tbeip,  so  excellently  adapted  to 
their  situation  and  character ;  for  would  there  not  have  been 
infinitely  more  propriety  in  ushering  in  Scipio  to  tbe  ac« 
quaintance  of  Romulus  or  ^neas,  and  describing  bim  as 
seeking  the  path  to  true  glory  at  their  mouth,  rather  than  at 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  ? — ^There  was  so  striking  a 
contrast  between  that  monarch  and  the  young  {torna^i  in 
the  vicious  unbridled  passions  of  the  one,  and  the  mild 
virtues,  the  amiable  well-regulated  affections  of  the  other; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  happy  a  resemblance  betwf  en  tbe 
latter  and  ^neas  in  particular,  in  the  distinguisbing  clia<i 
racteristics  of  each,  piety  and  valour;  that  this  conaidenUHMi 
alone,  one  would  think,  might  have  determined  the  poet  to 
send  him  with  that  inquiry  to  the  Trojan,  in  preference  of 
tbe  Grecian,  chief: 

-Similique  cupidine  rerum 


Pectora  nostra  calent,  quse  te  via  scire  superbuns 
Ad  decu$f,  et  summas  laudum  perduae^it  arte*) 

< 

jfLdd  to  tbis,  that  it  is  paying  a  poor  cemplineRt  te  etf  tbe 
heroes  of  Rpme,  and  particularly  to  ibose  tm^  tbeir  graat 
jfrogenUor  ai»d  their  UgiskUor^  to  represent  one  of  dieir  de- 
scendants  aa  taraisbipg,  in  effect,  the  biatee  of  tbeir  achieve* 
ments,  and  tearing,  as  it  were,  tbe  lavHrels  fvom  thehr  brows, 
by  thus  placing  the  crown  ifghry  on  the  bfsed'of  the  king 
QtMacedoo; 


Qnanto  ezsuperat  tua  gloria  cunctps 


Indubltata  duces ! 


* 

Nor  is  it  mor^  i^r^e^b]^  to  poQtical  pvehabilitf^  than  totbe- 
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model  held  out  by  Virgil^,  or  to  the  Inith  of  nature,  if  w« 
consider  the  indignant  republican  spirit,  and  $tem  buugbti** 
ness,  that  marked  the  Rouian  cbarstf;ter,  to  represent  one  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  that  name  as  holding  converse  with 
a  foreigner  and  a  kin?. 

I  will  venture,  yet  Further,  to  hazard  an  opioiop,  that  the 
taunting  air  and  insult,  with  which  Scipio  accosts  Amilcar, 
is  as  unworthy  of  bim  as  a  man,  as  the  obsequious  courtly 
strain,  in  which  he  offers  incense  to  Alexander,  is  unbecma- 
ing  him  as  a  Roman.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  if 
his  address  to  Amilcar  be  a  blemish,  it  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
such  as  we  .would  not  willingly  part  with;  siqee  it  gives  the 
poett  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  to  great  advantage,  the 
terrible  graces  which  distitigutiih  this  fierce  and  imperious 
commander.  Having  learned,  from  the  conversation,  iAat  a 
general  havoc  and  destruction  marked  the  progress  ofHarmibaft' 
arms  in  Italy^  the  disdainful  shade  stalks  majestically  away^ 
after  uttering  this  malignant  exultation : 

-Quod  si  Laurentia  vastat 


Nunc  igni  regoa,  et  Phrygias  res  vertere  teotat; 
O  pietas !  O  sancta  fides !  O  vera  propago, 
Atque  uttfiam  amissum  reparet  decuK !  inde  citato 
Celsus  abit  gressu,  majorque  recessit  image. 

Another  thin^,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  an  egregious 
oversight  in  this  autlior,  is  his  daring  to  try  bis  hand  at  a 


•»-^*^"^r- 


^  il^neas,  indeed*  ms  decormn  required,  addrested  JMe;  biitt»  cncdte, 
except  bis  friends  and  his  countrymon,  AticVises,  Dciphobas,  and  PjUinvims. 

f  It  amazes  one  to  observe  the  character  which  Scaliger  gives  of  this  au« 
thor :  *'  Silium  expediamus,  qucm  equidem  postremuin  honor um  puetariim 
exist! mo ;  quin  ne  paMom  fm'dgai.  No»  neiroi,  scrn  noneros,  non  spiritiim 
habel,  Adco  vero  ab  omoi  venere  alienus  est,  ut  ntiltus  invcniistior  sit."— • 
PoeUc.  lib.  VI.  cap.  6.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  tho  severity  of  this  criti- 
cism, there  certainly  are  many  ioditpatablo  proufs  of  a  liac  genius,  and  an 
elegant  taste  in  various  parts  of  his  poem:  in  those  beautiful  lines  on  the 
'  Power  of  Music,  in  the  eleventh  book — the  Encomium  co  Ennins  in  Uic  twelfth 
•••4b«t  QA  flomer  iti  the  tbirteeBth^-4he  alrokes  upon  Vtrgil  and  Cicoro  in  the 
eighth— but  more  p«rtiouIariy  io  tbaa^drtsa  of  Pleaauva  »o4  Virtue  to  Scipio 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  book.  The  intelligent  reader  will,  probably^ 
think  the  judgment  of  that  critic  far  from  baing  infallible,  who  could  be 
capable  of*  prtfernng  Martial  to  Catullus,  and  off  frommneing  Pracastorius 
tkg  betipott  qfUr  Virgil.  Very  diflEerent  ie  the  opinion  of  a  critic  of  another 
torimniti^l  from  whose  sentence,  in  these  matters,  there  lies  no  appeal: 
'^  Silittm  Italicum,  poetam  oieoqoiderojudicioprd'^lantcAt,  Ciceropis  apprime 
ftudiotum  f9it««,"|ic^5(iivat.  Var.  Uct.  iih.  U.  cap.  14. 

•  Lib.IJ|.csp.lS5*  fIib.VLcap.^ 
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sketch  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  (which,  however,  has  nothing 
new  in  it  to  recommend  or  to  palliate  the  attempt)  when  the 
principal  outlines  of  their  character  had  been  pencilled  out 
m  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Virgih  And  what  renders  this 
oversight  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  recent  contest 
between  Vitellius  and  Otho  afforded  the  nfobl est  character 
for  the  poeVs  Elysium,  by  the  death  of  the  hitter ;  which  we 
iind  making,  afterwards,  so  exquisitely  fine  a  figure  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  historian, 

Wigan,  April  24,  Q, 

1772,  Maj/. 


LI.  Critique  on  Shakespeare, 

Jf  R.  Urban, 

This  Hne  in  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Scene  I. 

"  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,^ 

has  given  great  offence  to  the  critics,  on  account  of  the 
harshness  of  the  metaphor.  Mr.  Pope  proposes  to  read 
siege  instead  of  sea ;  and  Bishop  Warburton  peremptorily 
pronounces^  "  Without  question  Shakespeare  wrote 

——Against  assail  of  troubles." 


«In  defence  of  the  text,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  \hat  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iilschylus,  the 
Athenian  Shakespeare,  from  which  one  stroke  of  the  ima-^ 
gery  might  seem  to  have  been  literally  copied  ; 


The  stormy  sea  of  dire  calamity : 


V.  752, 


and  another,  in  which  the  figure  is,  certainly,  as  harsh  as 
that — *'  To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  ;'* 

V.  S9\.     ; 

My  plaintive  words  \n  vain  oonfus'dly  beat  ■* 

Against  the  waves  oi  hateful  miserj/^ 
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I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  offer  this  nmHaritjf 
^expression  as  an  argument,  that  Slmkespeare  was  conver* 
sant  in  ^schylus ;  any  more  than  I  take  the  '*  resem* 
blance/'  which  some  critics  have  discovered,  *'  between 
the  leadin?  ideas  of  Malvolio  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  and 
those  of  Alnaschar  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments/' 
to  prove  him  acquainted  with  Arabic.  All. that  is  hereby 
intended  is,  to  she^w,  from  the  example  of  a  genius  as  bold 
and  eccentric  as  his  own,  that  the  harsh  constructing  of  a 
metaphor^  or  the  jumbling  of  different  ones  in  the  saine  sen- 
tence, is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  nor  a  sufficient  reason 
to  authorise  an  alteration  of  his  text, 

Wigan^  Sept.  23.  Q. 

1772,  Sept. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  your  Magazine  for  September,  I  produced  a  passage  or 
two  from  iEschylus,  to  prove,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  sin- 
gular in  the  use  of  this  metaphor,  **  A  sea  of  troubles,'*^  with 
which  two  of  his  commentators  are  so  much  offended  as  to 
propose  each  a  different  emendation.  In  support  of  the 
text,  to  the  authority  of  the  old  Greek  bard,  may  be  added 
the  suffrages  of  two  modern  poets.  Baudius,  in  an  elegant 
copy  of  Latin  Iambics,  written  in  a  Jit  qfsicimesSy  and  ad« 
dressed  to  his  friends,  has  the  following  beautiful  passage: 
where  we  find  an  expression  perfectly  similar  to  that  or 
Shakespeare.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
quotation,  not  doubting  but  every  reader  of  taste  will  think 
one  unnecessary. 

**  Dulces  amici,  Baudius  vobis  abit 
Lubens  et  ultro,  patriamque  cogitat, 
Perfunctus  hoc  ^rrore  jam  portum  subit, 
Sacroque  morsu  figere  anchoram  parat. 
Vos,  SI  quid  in  me  dignum  amari  quod  foret 
Am&stis  unquam,  prast  jr  hoc  iners  onus. 
Quod  palpitat  nunc,  spiritu  pauxillulo 
Donante  vires,  et  veiante  adhuc  mori, 
Mox  funus  atque  fumus  ut  decesserit 
Animse  salillum,  ventuli  ilabrum  levis; 
Ne,  quaeso,  ne  vos  error  in  fraudem  trahat 
Fallace  fuco  humanitatis  blandiens, 
Ut  his  sQlutum  corporis  coiiipagibus 
Me  lunerali  lugeatis  nsnia, 
Turpique  planctu ;  quipp^  turn  d^mum  fruar 
Vila,  vocari  vita  quas  vero  meret, 
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Nou  k«c  noali  UbertMt,  cmarmm  imT€^ 
Fal«stra  luctas,  officina  cladiuin> 
Fomes  dolorum,  mors  (ut  abcohais)  mera^ 
Quam  morte  nunc  relinquo  nan  iDgratiis^ 
Parere  promptus  imperaiori  Deo^ 
Cui  mUuat  gens  onmis  bse^  morUtUaio.** 

Dominici  Battdii  £pisto].  Cent  I.  EpMt  x* 

We  meet  with  another  instance  of  the  mau  meUfkop, 
,w  a  corioui  modem  Greek  sone,  wbieb  the  veiy  ingemovs 
M.  de  Gujs  has  given  us»  in  bit  Sentimental  Joi^ney  moiigfa 
Greece,  (vol.  iiL  p.  95.)  as  a  proof,  and  certainlj  no  bad  one, 
that  the  poetic  fire  of  ancient  Greece  is  noi  amgetier  <j(t»n* 
guished.  I  transcribe  no  more  than  is  necessary  {ae  my  puf« 
pose ;  the  rest  may  be  seen  in  the  volume  and  page  referred 
to. 

Ml  JWuuAK  veXi^  ffa^atm  wc  to  Xtft^ 

S^MMf  neu  lumfft/tff  nat  »a  ;^«G«i  xorrivtf 
Sro  n£AArO£  THN  ZTMMPON  (u  ivixtvJi/Mr  K«i^y« 

M'  atifjMi  •^a(0^»»fy  ^o}^Hi  tpail^i, 

« 

'<  I  struggle  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  natures  plung-ed 
into  an  abyss  of  misery.  Wandering,  floating  on  Um 
Ocean  of  Distress,  my  frail  bark  must  soon  be  over-* 
whelmed.  Contrary  impetuous  winds  raise  the  angry  waves, 
which  besiege  me,  and  urge  them  on  to  my  deatruption.  I 
pant  for  breath  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog.*' 

Wigan,  Nop.  20.  Q, 

1772,  iViw. 


IlII.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  Seaecau 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  reading  Seneca^s  Tragedies,  1  lately  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage^ 

Nee  Damae  trepidmt  Lvpos:* 

Here.  Oct  v.  1067. 

which  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  correspondent  J.  Z. 
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as  the  most  decisive  answev  ta  the  question  proposed  by  him 
coocenitDg  this  lioe  in  Juvenal : 

Et  motsB  ad  ktoam  irepidatni  ani&dinis  umbram* 

Ft  proves  the  propriety  of  the  common  reading  beyond  a 
doubt:  it  is  a  out  in  fomt,  and  more  condnsive  than  a 
Uioitsand  argumearcs  from  analogy.* 

I  mention  the  llercales  Oetaeus  as  a  tragedy  of  Seneca's; 
thoogh  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  controversy  that  has  been 
moved  by  the  critics  about  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the 
pieces^  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  that  author.  TA»  tragedy,  in  particular,  has  been  pro- 
scribed and  reprobated  in  the  severest  manner  by  the  elder 
Heinsius :  '^Hqbc  ad  Hercniem  in  Oeta,"  says  he,  *^  quam  qui 
Senecse  ascribuntt  judicii  sni  inlegritatem  non  tuentur.'* 
And  again,  '*  Sermo  arguit  longe  post  reli(juas  scriptam. 
Malta  Amrmm,  indigna  Seneca  utroque,  et  nihil  minas  qwun 
Latina,  occurrunt.*'  Dan.  Heinsii  Animadvers.  in  Senecas 
Tragced. — Heinsianae  earum  Edition!  adjunct  pp.  550  and 
577.      Lipsius,  however,  has  admitted  it  into  the  nnm« 


*  An  excellent  crlticlias  tMs  observation  concerning  the  analogy  cftanguage  ; 
<*  A  Litis  writer  «o«id  tay^  In  eo  prmiio  mtr/h/mf  faivsuintt  focktm  mt^  {in 
llcf  hoitU  €  ^rtai  dtal  t^f  Hood  wot  ^i/^  ;  bnt  if  from  tKeacc  any  oim  ibattl4 
aow  infer  that  be  might  write,  /a  eo  convivio  muUum  Tuii  faetwn  est^  [jm  that 
tnierlalnment  a  great  deal  qf  wine  teas  spili],  he  would  proceed  upon  a  very 
wr^^  av^potitioti :  nnlen  he  eou)d  give  an  inttance  of  the  cxprenrion*'* 
Usfklaad's  Aetnacha  on  the  fipistiea  of  Cioeio  to  Br«tui»  Ibc.  p.  65. 

I  faav«  fceqoeatly  heard  Mr.  Pope's  Inscription  on  Shakespeare's  Monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  censured,  as  though  the  last  line  were  neither  good 
Latin^  nor  in  the  true  Epitaph  ttyle  and  taste : 

* 

Qulielmo  Shalnspeare, 

Anno  post  mortem  CXXXV« 

Amor  publicus  posuit. 

I  ihmtekfte  tnVmit  it  te  the  critieal  reader,  wh«Cher  the  fiUewiiig  panaga 
fmu  OriA  witf^  or  wiU  net,  serve  to  remova  tha  Jirst  part  of  the  objtutiao^ 
aftd  6jr  anaiogff,  to  establiih  the  phrase  at  least  of  the  Inscription : 

Tempora  sacrata  mea  sunt  velata  corona, 
Pttbliaua  invito  -quam  favor  impotuit. 

£p.  ec  PoBto,  lib.  iv.  £p.  xiv.  v.  55« 

i  ThU  exprnsion  aeeait  liorrevcd  from  the  Orwk  tufiM  I^Sv,  •&  instaaoe  of  which  ir« 
bare  ia  Euripklet: 

Orcst  V.  40^ 
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ber  oF  those  whicti  he  ascribes  to  one  of  the  Senecas ; 
'*  Plerasque  ex  istis  Anntei  Senecae  ease  fateor— sed  Senecaa 
novioris:*^  and  his  admission  of  it  is  approved  bj  Pontanus* 
-*[See  J.  Lipsii  Animadvers.  in  Tragoadias  Senecs^and  Jo. 
Isac.  Ponlani  de  Tragoedlarum  Auctoribus  Prolegomenon^ 
anhexed  to  the  edition  of  SenecaU  Tragedies^  published 
by  Scriverius,  cum  notit  variorum,  Leyden^  16%.J  Rutger-> 
sius,  too,  seems  to  acknowledge  it  for  Seneca's^  by  quoting 
it^  jndiflTerently^  with  the  Uippolytus,  and  the  Troades, 
which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  hand  of  that 
author.  (See  Jani  Kutgersii  Var.  Lect  lib.  VI.  cap.  17.) 

•    Wigan,  Oct.  23.  Q. 

1772,  Oct 


LIIL  Critical  Remarks  on  some  passages  in  V.  Patercuhis  and 

Petronius^ 

Mr.  Urban,  «       .  * 

I  HAVE  always  suspected  tifaht  reading  in  a  passage  of 
V.  Paterculus,  near  the  end  of  the  first  book,  where  that 
elegant  author  displays  so  much  judgment  in  tracing  out- 
the  reasons  why  the  most  eminent  writen  of  Greece  and 
Jtome  flourished,  respectively ,  in  or  about  the  same  ara,  and 
so  much  taste  in  ascertaining  and  distinguishing  their 
several  merits.  The  passage  1  mean  is  this :  '*  Nam,  nisi 
aspera  ac  rudia  repetas,  et  inventi  laudanda  nomine,  in  Ac- 
cio  circaque  eum  Romana  tragoedia  est;  dulcesque  Latini 
leporis ^acetia,  per  Csecilium,  Terentiumque,  et  Afranium, 
suppan  state  nitueruut."  Vel,  Palerc.  i.  17.— Now, /fports 
facctia  seems  to  be  a  tautology,  unworthy  the  precision  of 
this  accurate  writer ;  since  each  of  these  terms,  I  appre- 
hend, separately  denotes  those*  delicate  traits  of  wit,  those 
tTyuisite  strokes  of  pleasantry  and  humour;  in  a  word  all  those 


*  "  Jam  at  ad  leporeSf  salesj  grafht,  .^  vematates  veniAxnus ;  cerium  e8t» 
fore  omnea  eas  4oUi  «^  ridkuhy  qutmadmodum  ab  exccsiu  tollitur  virtut. 
QaareTerentio  ac  Menandro  tribuunt /t^otm  antiqui ;  tales  vero  Horatius  Plau* 
to  coQcedit,  venim  inurbaaos.^'  Laru  Heiiuii  Diuerimt,  HeiusianaB  ItrtnU 
Comadiar,     Edittoui  prsfix.  p.  22. 

**  Faceium  qiiuqiie  non  tantum  circa  ridtcttla  opinor  con^istere.— -Dfcoril 
hanc  magis,  et  exculta  ciigasdam  elegantia  appellfttioneip  puto." 

^intiU  Inti,  Or,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3» 
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graces  of  elegance  and  politeness  of  the  most  refined  facetious* 
ness  and  wbanitj/,  so  essential  to  the  comic  muse,  which  the 
historian  meant  to  intimate  had  been  at  length  transplanted 
into  the  Latin  language,  and,  at  one  and  the  same  period, 
nearly,  shone  out  with  distinguished  lustre  in  those  three 
lAtin  poets.  Cicero,  it  is  evident,  frequently  uses  the 
words  lepos  and  facetia^  as  synonymous  expressions:  **  Ve- 
runtamen,  ut  dicis,  Antoni,  multum  in  causis  persspe  lepore 
etfacetiisy  profici  vidi/'  l)e  Orat.  ii.  54.  A^ain,  **  Quis  est 
igitur,  qui  non  fateatur,  hoc  lepore,  atqne  hisfaceiiis,  non 
minus  refutatum  esse  Brutum,"  &c.  Ibid.  55.  And,  more 
particularly,  ^'  Etenim,  cum  duo  genera  sintfacetiarumy  al- 
teram aequabiliter  in  omni  sermone  fusum,  alterum  peracu- 
turn  et  breve.''  Ibid.  54.  And,  **  Non  enim  fere  quisquara 
reperietar,  preter  bunc  [Crassum]  in  ntroque  genere  le* 
ports  excellens,  et  illo,  quod  in  perpetuitate  sermonis,  et 
noc  quod  in  celeritate  atque  dicto  est.'*  Ibid.  We  see 
^ere  two  distinct  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  defined, 
which.are  denoted,  indiscriminateli/y  by  ine  X^tmsfacetia  and 
lepos  ;  so  that  these  terms  had  clearly  the  sa^ne  f  significa- 


*  The.  Quid  est  ?  Gna.  Faceie,  Upide,  laate,  Dihil  supra. 

Ter»  Eunuch.  Act.  iii,  Sc.  1.  3T. 

>e8t  enim  Uporum 


Disertus  pater,  ac  facetiarum, 

CatulL  ad  AsiniulDy  v.  8. 


•tuo  lepore 


Incensns,  liclni,  Jacetmfut. 

Id,  ad  Licinium,  ▼.  7, 

+  Wc  meet,  indeed,  with  lepos  faceiiarum  in  two  pasiag^es  of  Cicero ;  **  LibaB* 
ius  etiam  ex  omni  genere  urbanitatis  facetiarum  quidani  lepos,  quo,  tanquam 
sale,  perspergatur  omnia  oratio."  De  Orator.  1.  34.  And,  again,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  oratorical  talents  of  Crassus:  <'  Erat  summa  gravitas,  erat 
cam  gravitate  junctus  facetiarum,  et  urbanitatis  oratorius,  non  scurhlis, 
Upos.y  In  Brut.  143.  In  both  these  places  I  take /ac«/i<r  to  be  the  genusy  and 
lepos  ihe  species  ;  understanding  Cicero  to  intend,  in  the  first  passage,  a  cer- 
tain gracCf  an  air  qf  politeness  and  ple(tsantry,  which  ougl\t  to  animate  the  whole 
comppsitioo :  and,  in  the  lafUr,  a  certain  delicacy  of  thit,  an  elegance  tf  raillery 
end  ridicule,  becoming  the  dignity  qf  the  orator,  totally  different  from  the  coarst 
jests,  the  law  illiberal  humour  qf  the  droll  and  the  bv^ffoon.  For  that  lepos  signifies 
sometimes  a  gracefulness^  a  gentility,  a  politeness  qf  manner,  is  evident  likewise 
from  Cicero  :  "  Pesti?itate  igitur  et  facetiis,  inquam,  C.  J  alius,  L.  F.  et  supe- 
noribus,  et  sequalibus  suis  omnibus  pra^stitit,  oratorque  fuit  minime  ilia 
qiiidem  Tehemens,  sed  nemo  unquam  urbanitate,  nemo  lepcre,  nemo  snavt- 
tate  conditior.''  In  Brut.  177.  "  Vox,  gpstus,  et  omnis  actio  sine  lepore," 
Ibid.  238.  *<  Hujus  actio  non  satis  commendabat  orationem ;  in  hac  enim 
satis  erat  copis,  in  ilia  autem  leporis  parum."  lb.  240.  '^  Omnisqoe  vitas 
ifpoSf  et  {suinma  hilaritas,  laburumque  requies.'^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxi. 
cap.  7.     These  instances  determine  the  meaning  of  lepoi  facetiarum  s  they 
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tioo.  lastcad  of  leporis,  ihereforej  ia  the  pauage  under  con^ 
#ideratiaD,  I  think  we  ought  to  read  strmonis ;  and  am  con* 
firmed  in  this  opinion^  by  observing^  that  Mm  is  the  reading 
of  that  learned  and  judicious  critic  Rutsersius,  in  his  qao« 
tation  of  tiie  passage  on  a  different  occasion  :  "  Quare  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus  libro  priino  Csocilio  ac  Tercntio,  non  Plan- 
lum^  non  Nasvium,  non  Licinium^  aut  quas  etiam  cogitare 
patidiim  sit,  Attiliuin  comitem  dat^  sed  Afranium  ;  aulc€$* 
yaie  Latini  SermonU  Facetiae,  inquit,  per  CAcilium^  Ttren^ 
tiumque^  et  Jfranium,  suppari  miait  ftorueruHt^'*  Rutgers* 
Van  Lect.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19* 

The  authority  of  Anius  Gellius^  who,  in  a  critique  on 
Pkntus^  remarks  from  Varro,  that  poet's  facetia  $erm&ni$f 
renders  this  reading  still  more  probable  :  **  Quasdam  ttimm 
alias  [comoBdiasJproiari^  [  Varro]  adductns  stylo  atque  Face«> 
cia  Sermonis  Plauto  congrueniis.^*   A.  GeiL  !Noct.  Att  tii*  5* 

There  is  an  erroneous  readings  too^  I  think,  in  the  follow*^ 
ing  fine  passage  of  Petronius's  Poem  on  the  Civil  War^ 
which,  according  to  my  judgment,  spoils  half  the  beauty 
of  iL 

At  contra,  sedes  Crebi,  qua  rapta  dehiscit, 
Emergit  late  Ditis  chorus,  horrida  Erinnys,    . 
Et  BeTlona  minax^  facibusque  armata  Megsera : 
Letumque,  InsidiscquCj  et  lurida  mortis  imago. 

V.  1253— 6. 

The  last  line  is  evidently  a  parody  of  two  passages  in  Virgil ; 

circumque  atrac  Formidinis  ora. 


IraquCy  Insidiaque,  dei  comitatus^  aguntnr. 

iEncid.  xii.  335^ 

crudelis  ubique 

LuctuSy  ubique  Favor,  et  plurima  Mortis  imago. 

Ibid.  ii.  369. 

But  the  introduction  of  ^^  the  ghastly  image  of  death*' 
[lurida  mortis  imago],  in  the  end  of  the  line,  after  ''  Death 
himself  [letumque]  had  been  introduced  in  the  beginnhig 
of  it,  is  so  idle,  unmeaning,  a  repetition,  so  tame,  and  90 


prort,  toOy  the  propriety  of  ihu  contiruetion  of  those  words,  eren  tbouj^h  we 
had  iMt  foond  them  in  this  form  qf  etuutruction  in  Cicero.  But,  I  think,  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impoesihle,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  interae  construction  of 
^.^Itporii  /ere/itf,— except  that  suspected  readnig  in  Patercalas* 
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totaHy  unpoeticd,  as  tbe  ftre  and  fbree  of  Potrodkii^  with 
the  great  critical  abilities  be  possessedy  could  never  suffer 
bim  to  admit  I,  therefore^  make  not  the  least  doubt^  that, 
when  he  adopted  one  of  Virgil's  shadowy  beings  [intuUtfue'}^ 
be  adopted  also  tbe  other  [inequej^  deeming  the.  latter 
eqoaiiy  iit  to  figure  in  fke  court  of  Plulo^  as  his  great  master 
had  in  the  retmue  of  Mars.  Hence,  without  hesitation,  I 
would  read, 

Irsque,  Insidiaeque,  et  lurida  Mortis  imago* 

Wigan^  Nov.  24.  Q. 

1772,  Nov. 


LIV.  Inquiry  as  to  the  real  Author  of  the  book  De  Imitatione 

Chriuu 

Mr.  Urbak, 

It  baa  long  been  matter  of  controversy,  by  whom  the  cele- 
brated treatise  *^  t>e  Imitatione  Cbristi,"  usually  attributed 
to  Thomas  i  Kempis,  was  written.  As  the  book,  for  its  ia- 
trinsic  merit,  has  oeen  printed  more  than  forty  times*  in 
the  original  Latin,  and  near  sixty  times  been  translated  into 
modern  languages,  our  pains  may  not  be  wholly  misem- 
ployed in  inquiring  who  was  really  the  author  of  it« 

Some  of  the  first  editions,  it  is  said,  as  those  of  Brescia,  in 
14S5,  and  Venice,  in  1501,  ascribe  tbe  work  to  St.  Bernard. 
In  an  inventory  of  books,  belonging  to  Monseigueur  Compte 
d'Angouleme,  and  of  Perigord,  (kted  tlie  first  of  January^ 
1467,  there  is  mention  of  the  Imitation  of  St,  Bernard^  in  a 
very  old  letter;  a  proof  it  was  at  that  time  the  general 
opinion,  that  this  justly  admired  treatise  came  from  tne  pen 
of  that  venerable  personage;  but  no  proof  seems  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  this  supposition.  St«  Bernard  was  imagined  to 
be  the  only  man  capable  of  such  a  work  at  that  time.  The 
name  of  St.  Francis,  which  may  be  found  in  tbe  ImitatioO| 
B.  III.  c.  xxxviii.  §  8,  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  error. 

But  tbe  most  probable  conjecture,  at  this  distance  of  time^ 
is,  that  Jean  Gersen,  abbot  of  Verceil,  was  the  true  author^ 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  between  the  years  1231 


*  See  liait*s  Animrsnth.  pQt.  W«ftliin|tiali  KtnspU,  ^.  S.  fstfs«e. 
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and  1240.  M.  Velart,  the  late  Paris  editor  of  a  Latin  and 
French  edition^  has  favoared  the  puhiic  with  a  dissertation 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  appears  satisfactorily  to  prove, 
that  the  work  was  extant  before  the  thirteenth  century*  A» 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  author 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Verceil,  from  a  copy  of  the  Imita-^ 
Uan^.  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine  of  the 
Congregation  of  Mount  Cassin. 

It  appears  from  two  passages  in  the  Imitation^  that  the 
author  was  a  monk,  *' Vita  boni  monachi  crux  est,  et  dux 
paradisic  L.  III.  c.  xlii.  §  5 ;  and,  in  L.  III.  'c.  viii.  ^51,  he 
.  positively  acquaints  us  with  this  circumstance,  when  he 
places  himseU  in  the  number  of- those  who  had  forsaken  all 
terrestrial  delights,  to  immure  themselves  in  a  cloister, 
'^  quihus  datum  est,  ut,  omnibus  abdicatis,  seculo  renun- 
cient,  et  monasticam  vitam  assumant.^'  Now  Thomas  i,  Kem- 
pis  was  not  a  monk,  but  a  regular  canon,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  Benedictines  always  esteem  it  their  greatest 
happiness  to  be  ranked  among  the  monks;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  regular  canons  think  it  no  such  blessing. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  adduced,  is,  that» 
about  the  period  before  mentioned,  the  abbot  of  Verceil 
'  was  celebrated  as  a  great  master  of  the  spiritiral  life,  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  pious  St.  Francis  of  Assise, 
who  died  in  1226,  and  the  master  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua^ 
who  died  in  1231. 

M.  Velart  assures  us,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  an- 
cient French  translation  of  the  book,  reprinted  at  Anvers, 
by  Martin  Lempereur,  about  the  year  1530.  It  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Metz,  who  ren- 
'dered  it  into  (hat  language  from  a  translation  in  the  German 
tongue,  not  being  able  after  much  pains,  to  procure  the 
Latin  original.  In  a  short  prefece,  prefixed  to  the  treatise, 
he  tells  us,  that  this  version  in  German  was  made  by  the 
pious  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  who,  according  to  Mencken, 
author  of  the  Dictionary,  flourished  in  1330.  Thus  it 
plainly  appears,  that  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  was  ex- 
tant even  prex'ious  to  the  death  of  Kempis. 

In  the  Horary  of  the  King,  at  Paris,  among  different  MSS. 
of  the  Imitation,  there  is  oHe  to  be  seen,  which  M.  Meiot^ 
who  died  in  1761,  and  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  ancient 
''  writings,  used  to  say,  appeared  to  be  written  about  the  year 
X300.  At  the  end^  in  the  same  hand-writing,  is  the  tract  Z7# 
Tribus  Tabernaculis :^ut  this  MS.  appears  not  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal,, from  the  faults  which  occur  in  it.   We  are,  therefore^ 


». 
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perhaps,  not  mistaken,  in  placing  the  composition  about  the 
pear  1230. 

A  MS.  examined  in  1671,  the  eighth  in  the  possession  of 
-the  abbey  of  St.  Benoit,  in  Podolirone,  begins  thus,  ^'  Incipit 
liber  Johannis  primus  de  contemptu  mundi.^  The  famous 
•MS.  of  Arone,  which  has  engaged  the  two  learned  Jesuits^ 
Posse vin  and  Bellarmin,  to  adopt  the  opinion  that. Gersen 
was  the  author,  informs  us  of  bis  office- in  these  words i 
*^  Incipiunt  capitula  libri  primi  abbatis  Johannis  Gersen.^* 
The  name  and  office  of  tne  author  is  even  repealed  five 
times.  From  a  copy  printed  at  Venice,  in  1501,  we  learn 
of  what  abbey  he  was  principal.  This  copy  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Catharine  of  the  congregation  of  Mount  Cas* 
sin.  At  the  end  are  these  words:  ^^  Johannis  Gersen,  Cann 
ceilarii  Parisiensis,  de  contemptu  mundi,  libri  quatuor 
finiunt."  This  note  seems  to  be  added  by  the  printer :  but 
a  person  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  remarks  in  the 
same  copy,  ^^  Hunc  librum  non  compilavit  Johannes  Gersen 
sed  D.  Johannes,  abbas  Vercellensis,  ut  habetur  usque 
bodie  manuscriptus  in  eadem  abbatia.'*  D.  Constantin 
Cajetan  saw  this  remark  in  l6l5,  and  quotes  it. 

In  a  letter  written  by  M«  Du  Cange  to  M.  Dumont,  Coun- 
sellor at  Amiens,  dated  L7th  August,  1671^  he  mentions, 
'*  That  he  had  been  at  the  conference  relating  to  Thomas  k 
Keropis,  and,  after  the  MS.  he  had  seen,  it  might  be  asserted, 
without  hazard  of  veracity,  that  the  work  was  written  by 
Gersen."  This  great  man,  says  M.  Velart,  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  this  matter,  that  he  always  cited  it.as  the  work  of 
the  truly  pious  Jean  Gersen.  I'he  above  passage  is  givea 
from  the  original  letter,  which  M.  Daubigny  conwiunicat«d* 

Many  other  pieces,  have  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Kempis,  all  which  are  so  manifestly  inferior  to  the  Imita* 
tioo,  that  a  person  who  has  read  them  once  will  have  little 
inclination  to  repeat  the  perusal.  It  appears,  by  the  tc^sti* 
niony  of  a  person  who  resided  thirty -four  years  in  the  mo* 
nastery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  that  he  transcribed  the  whole 
Bible:  ^-Scripsit  bibliam  nostram  total  iter,  et  alios  multo^ 
libros,  pro  domo  et  pro  pretio.  Insuper  composuit  vari^ 
tractatulos,  ad  asdificationem  juvenum."  He  uses  scripsii  for 
the  works  which  he  transcribed,  and  camposuit  for  those 
jHrbicb  he  composed. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  lived,  when  a  youth,  at  Daventry,  in 
the  house  of  Florentius,  where^  with  other  young  men,  for 
a  subsistence,  as*  printing  was  then  either  unknown,  or  in 
its  infant  state,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  In  tran- 
scripts of  this  kind.    It  is  iio  improbable  supposition^  thaty 
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frttn  the  fpeqwnt  copies  of  the  Imkatieti  found  in  his  writ* 
ing,  he  became  at  last  to  be  esteemed  the  original  coui(>o* 
ter.  To  detract  as  little  as  f>06sibie  from  liis  piaiscy  thcMigh 
not  the  author  of  the  Imitation,  his  piety  and  zeal  must  ^ea*- 
dear  his  name  to  the  latest  times,  and^  by  his  indefatigable 
pains,  lie  bas  conti^buted  greatly  to  spread  a  book  of  ge- 
nuine piety.  He  died  at  an  advanced  period  of  ii£e\ 
exempt  from  diose  corporeal  infirmities  to  whkh  aged  per- 
soirs  are  "subject. 

Sebastian  Castalio^  the  learned  editor^f  the  bible  so  justly 
celebrated,  who  died  in  \563f  gave  an  edition  of  the  Unita- 
tioti  in  elegant  i^tin,  which  has  been  several  tines  re- 
printed both  in  our  own  and  foreign  nations.  It  was  for* 
Bierly  a  book  often  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youth  eft  Cam* 
bridge,  when  religious  lireattses  were  more  in  fashion  than 
M  present  in  both  universities. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ  early  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
countrymen.  A  translation  of  tne  three  books,  which,  in  the 
design  of  the  writer,  appears  to  contprebeod  the  whole 
work,  was  poblished  by  a  clergymen  named  William  At- 
kinson^ prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  'he  omitted 
many  p^ssages^  and  in  others  made  constderahle  variations 
from  the  literal  sense.  The  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  the 
sacrament  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  tlie  Romasih  church,  was 
first  rendered  into  £ngiish  by  the  Lady  Margaret^  Coontess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  a  lady  less 
distinguished  for  her  high  rank,  than  fnr  those  amiiible  qua*- 
lities  which  are  an  honour  to  the  female  sex,  and  whose 
beneficence  atyd  humility  deserve  general  imitation.  This 
ft>nrthbook  was  printed  with  the  translation  of  Atkinson, 
just  mentioned^  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  name  vf  Gersen 
is  lift  the  tiftle  page. 

>  1  met^  by  accident,  lately,  with  a  oopy  of  the  Imitatioo^ 
printed  ait  London  in  the  black  letter^  before  the  year  1546, 
tntktedy  ^  A4>G^ke  newly  translaled  out  of  'LHtyn;into£ng>- 
ii^he,  called  the  Fotlowen^e  of  ChTi«»te."  I'he  introduction 
be^'ne  thtis:  **  Hereafter  tollowet he  a  boke  cailyd,  in  Lrttyn^ 
imitatio  Obri^ti>  ffatft  is  'to  saye  in  finglyshe,'ThetFoiIow- 
^nge  of  Chrtste;  therein  be  coiitayned  foure  ly  tell  bokes:: 
^iv'hich  fooke,  ali  some  'men  tffferme,  was  fyrst  made  and 
compyled  in  Latyn^  by  the  famous  clerke,  vMayster  Johim 

',  ■ ■-l.tJ.J.M ^^^j^A^^_j »_^.-.^  ..^        ..^^>.        .1..      ■■^.         ■_^,_., ,..  IHj^ 

*  Payae'4  KenpiiB,  preface.  Ik  vm  in  tilie  ntucty-cecoud  year  ofiiis  ag« 
%hcn  he  dkdy  and  ytit  bis  c^es  « ere  not  Jim,  a'  wjb  said  of  i^loses.  Or. 
Worftjtogtoh'i  preface. 


JwOor  of  He  ImUatimt  ChristL  X9X 


Oersttt,  Cbmcelkour  of  Paris.*'  Bwl  the  nane  of  the  Clntn-p 
celtor  of  Paris  wa&  Geison,  not  Gcneo,  anil  he  died  j»  142ij^y 
long  sftet  the  abbot  of  VcrceiL 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  geDtleman,  who  has,  in  bia  collec«« 
ttOB,  a  book  of  prajers,  composed  by  Catharii^e  Pan% 
Qaeea  to  King  Heary  VIII.  and  printed  in  the  black  lett^^ 
ia  the  year  1 545,  thie  greater  part  of  which  is  a  tianslatioii 
ef  some  select  paasagea  of  the  iaiitation,  with  Utile  altera^ 
tioa ;  bat  there  ia  no  refereaee  either  to  the  naaie  of  the 
author,  or  even  the  title  of  the  book.  The  reader  ia  re<» 
ferred  to  Strype,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  that  truly 
pious  and  amiable  princess. 

The  same  friend  is  also  possessed  of  a  good  translation  of 
this  book  by  Edward  Hake,  printed  in  the  black  letter,  in 
1568,  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
translator  has  printed  only  three  books,  which  he  justly  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  whole  of  that  excellent  work,  and  to 
which,  without  naming  any  author,  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing title,  ^*  The  Imitation  or  Following  oi  Christ,  and  the 
Contemning  of  worldly  Vanities ;  whereunto^  as  springing 
oat  of  the  sane  roote,  we  have  adjoined  another  very  pretie 
Treatise,  iatitled.  The  perpetual  Rejoioe  of  the  Goaiy  even 
in  this  Lyfe." 

Ia  the  reign  of  EKzabeth,  M.  Rogers  attempted  another 
version  from  the  Latin,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellor  Bromley ;  but  this  work  is  different  hom  the  literal 
sense,  though  no  small  degree  of  time  and  assiduity  was 
easployed  in  the  trandation.  It  is  also  evident,  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  Latin  veruon  of  Castalio^  aad  not  the  original. 

There  have  been  several  translations  aiaoe,  of  oiffereiit 
Bserit.  Dr.  Worthington,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to 
bis  coontrymen,  from  a  high  omnion  of  this  spiritual 
treatise,  did  not  tbiak  his  labour  ill  employed  in  a  transla* 
tion.  It  was  first  printed  in  1€52,  and  again  in  1677,  and  is 
to  be  valued  for  its  simplicity  and  faithfulness. 

Dean  Stanhope,  whose  Christian's  Pattern  has  procured  a 
favourable  reception  in  the  world,  as  a  translation  of  this 
treatise,  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  loose  paraphrast, 
than  an  exact  translator.  His  work  is  more  variM  from  the 
original  than  that  by  Rogers,  already  spoken  of. 

The  last  translation  is  hy  J.  Payne,  first  printed  in  octavo, 
1763,  and  since  in  duodecimo,  which  is  equally  distinguished 
for  its  fidelity  and  elegance,  and  is  certainly  the  best  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

The  merit  of  the  Imitation  is  so  generally  acknowledged, 
as  to  make  any  encomiam  in  this  phoe  altogether  nnoeces- 
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tary.  Two  eminent  authors  of  the  French  nation  have  left 
to  posterity  their  opinions  of  the  book  in  the  'following 
words:  viz.  ^^The  Imitation  is  the  finest  book  which  ha9 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  any  man  since  the  days  of  the 
evangelisu  :^'  M.  de  Fontenelle's  Life  of  the  Great  Cor- 
neille.  ^'  The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  treatises  which  was  ever  composed.  Happy  the 
person,  who,  not  content  to  admire  its  beauties^  earnestly 
endeavours  to  reduce  its  precepts  to  practice !"  M.  Leibnitz's 
Letters,  p.  77. 

I  am,  &c« 

1772,  Dec.  C. 


LV.  Superiority  of  Shakespeare's  Desqription  of  Night. 

Mr.  Urbak, 

Of  ail  the  topics  on  which  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern^ 
have  exercised  their  imagination,  and  vied,  as  it  were,  with 
each  other,  for  the  victory,  there  is  no  one  that  has  been 
more  generally  or  more  successfully  attempted,  than  the 
Description  of  Night.  Homer  and  Apolionius  among 
the  Greek,  Virgil  and  Statins  among  the  Roman  writers, 
seem  to  have  put  forth  all  their  strength  on  this  favourite 
argument ;  and  have  ycach  found  their  several  admirers, 
who  have  weighed  and  adjusted  their  respective  pretensions 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  Great  as  their  merits  are,  I 
shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  critics,  venture  to  assert,  that 
they  have  all  been  eclipsed,  in  this  one  article,  by  the  poets 
of  our  own  nation.  The  copy  of  Homer*s  Ni^ht  piece  has 
received  some  delicate  touches,  and  exquisite  hei^htenings, 
from  the  pencil  of  Pope,  which  render  it  superior  to  tb^ 
original;  and  Shakespeare's  dreadful  description  in  Mac- 
beth (not  to  mention  the  pleasingly  picturesque  one  of  MiU 
too)  infinitely  excels  all  that  have  preceded  it,  as  being  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  striking  images,  perhaps,  that  nature 
itself  can  afford,  or  poetic  fancy  can  form. 

Macbeth  solus* 


Now.  o'er  one  half  the  world 


Nature -seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murder 
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Alarmed  bj  his  centinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howrs  his  watch,  thus  with  bis  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towVds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.        ■  ■» 

This  is  truly  a  nighi  ofhnrer.  We  see  here  one  half  the 
globe  buried  in  the  profoundest  sleep,  except  the  three 
great  enemies  of  mankind,  lu^t^  witchcraft ,  and  murder;  and 
them  too  wakine  only  to  perpetrate  their  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. We  shuoder  whilst  we  read.  We  look  round,  af* 
frighted  and  alarmed,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
assassin's  dagger  lifted  against  us.  The  additional  horror, 
which  Mr.  Garrick's  inimitably-awful  pronunciation  breathed 
over  this  soliloquy,  the  last  time  I  heard  him  repeat  it, 
threw  me  into  this  train  of  thinking,  and  occasionea  me,  at 
my  return  home,  to  turn  to  the  several  descriptions  before 
alluded  to,  and  to  some  other  celebrated  ones  of  our  En- 
glish authors.  Among  these,  none,  I  think,  approaches  so 
near  the  merit  of  Shakespeare's,  as  that  of  Marston,  his  con- 
temporary, in  the  opening  of  his  tragedy  called  Antonio's 
Revenge.  As  this  play  is  not  easily  to  be  met  with^  I  shall 
transcribe  the  passage. 

Piero  tolas. 

Tis  yet  dead  night:  yet  all  the  earth  is  clutcht 

Tn  the  dull,  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleep. 

No  breath  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  air. 

No  spirit  moves  upon  the  breast  of  earth. 

Save  howling  dogs,  night  crows,  and  screeching  owls ; 

Save  meagre  ghosts,  Piero,  and  black  thoughts. 

My  edition  of  this  play  is  of  the  year  1602  :  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  doubted  but  Shakespeare  had  read  it,  before 
be  wrote  his  Macbeth;  probably  had  played  a  part  in  it, 
since  we  learn  from  Lanebaine  [Catalogue  of  Dramatic  Au- 
thors, article  MARSTON],  that  all  Marston's  pieces  had 
been  performed,  and'*  approved  by  the  audience  at  Black- 
friars.''  It  is,  however^  very  observable,  that,  although  this 
description  consists  of  so  many  just  and  natural  images,  and 
IS  worked  up  in  such  strength  and  propriety  of  diction,  with 
some  of  the  most  expressive  and  characteristic  epithets  in 
the  English  language ;  yet,  such  is  the  originality  of  Shake- 
speare's genius,  that  he  has  not  co|)ied  even  a  single  image, 
(for  the  ghost  is  only  introduced  by  way  of  simile),  nor 
adopted  more  than  one  epithet  in  his  own  description,  and 
that  too  has  been  considerably  improved  in  his  hands^  by  the 

m4 
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manner  in  which  he  h.as  applied  it  Marston  confine  his 
ideas  to  the  ni^ht  alone,  and  this,  by  a  bold  metaphor,  he 
represents  as  being  actually  fika^f;  Shakespeare,  with  a  much 
bolder  flight  of  fanc^,  extends  the  epithet  to  nature  hferself ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  pro- 
priety and  truth,  qualifies  its  force  by  the  verb  be  makes  use 
of;  nature  seems  dead,  Drydeo,  struck  with  the  beauty* 
and  forcibleness  of  this  image,  has  transplanted  it  into  that 
well-known  description  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico ; 

All  things  are  hushM,  as  nature^ s  sdf  lay  dead ; 

Where  it  constitutes  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece,  be<* 
ing;  equally  iust  and  noble  in  itself,  and  rising  still  higher  in 
estimation,  from  a  comparison  with  the  many  caneeiti,  and 
^pcted  prettinesses  that  appear  in  the  succeeding  Uites : 

The  mountains  seem  to  fwd  their  drvmy  head; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeaij 
And  sleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night*dews  sweaii 

There  is  another  description  of  the  Night,  which  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired ;  I  mean  that  of  Lee, 
in  his  Theodosius ;  but  bad  one*  of  the  critics  who  has  no- 
ticed it,  known  how  greatly  it  is  indebted  to  Marston's  for  its 
principal  beauties,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  passed 
over  the  old  bardj  without  allowing  him  bis  due  proportioa 
pf  praise : 

•Tis  night,  dead  night,  and  weary  nature  lies 
So  fast,  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise ; 
No  breath  of  wind  now  whispers  thro'  the  trees. 
No  noise  at  land,  nor  inurmur  in  the  seas : 
tean  wolves  forget  to  howl  at  night's  pale  noon. 
No  wakeful  dogs  bark  at  the  silent  moon. 
Nor  bay  the  ghosts  that  glide  with  horror  by. 
To  view  the  caverns  where  their  bodies  lie ', 
The  ravens  perch,  and  no  presages  give, 
Nor  to  the  windows  of  the  dying  cleave ; 
The  0w(s  forget  to  scream,  no  midnight  sound 
Calls  drowsy  echo  from  the  hollow  ground  ; 
In  vaults  the  walking  fires  extinguished  lie, 
The  stars,  beav'n's  centry,  vripk,  s^nd  seem  to  die. 


*  Trapp,  in  l^is  notes  pn  tbe  foaitb  book  of  tbo  SAtkL 
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Almost  every  image  is  evidcnilj  taken  from  Marstoo ; 
that  of  the  starSy  which  are  quaintly  termed  heaven'' ^  ceti/ry^ 
is  from  a  passage  of  the  old  poet^.no  less  quaint,  in  the  same 
scene  with  his  Description  of  Night : 

You  horrid  scouts 

That  ceniinel  <ftwart  night 

•  It  is,  however,  iMMnewhat  surprising,  that  Lee,  when  be 
was  eopyioff,  should  omit  the  hnest  image  in  the  wliole — 
b/ack  ta&ugMs^  especially  as  it  would  so  admirably  have 
fivited  the  temper  and  situation  of  Varanes's  mind,  at  the 
time  the  poet  puts  these  beautiful  lines  into  his  mouth, 
which  is  just  before  he  destroys  himself. 

Caerhays,  near  Tregony,  in  ^ 

Cornwall^  Jan.  27, 
1774,  Jan. 

Mr.  Urban, 

AS  one  of  j'our  correspondents  has  given  Shakespeare's 
celebrated  Description  of  Night,  and  asserted  that  it  is  not 
equalled  by  any  other  poet,  I  am  desirous,  by  means  of 
your  Magasdne,  to  contrast  it  with  a  passage  from  my  fa-- 
vourite  poet  Dr.  Young,  and  let  the  impartial  public  deter- 
mine which  has  Che  prefereoee« 

Macbeth  soltu. 

:  «  Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtainM  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wrther'd  murder 

AlarmM  by  his  centinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design  ^ 

Moves  like  a  ghost."  Sbakvspeart. 

Dr.  Young, 

^  Night,  sable  goddess!  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world. 
Silence  how  dead  i  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye  nor  list'ning  ear  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps  : — 'tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause, 
Aa  4wful  pause  1  prophetic  of  her  efi4#^'       Toung% 
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.  Do  not  imagine  I  mean  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  th^ 
immortal  Shakespeare,  by  the  abuve  parallel ;  I  hold  him 
in  too  much  reverence  to  be  capable  of  the  thought :  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  beauty  of  the  passage  cited  from  Macbeth 
consists  principally  in  the  happy  allusion  of  the  imagery  to 
the  circuTMtafwes  of  Macbeth.  Dr.  Young^s  Description  of 
Night  is  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  considered  as  a 
general  description ;  and  is  equally  so  in  whatever  circum* 
stance  you  suppose  the  writer  to  be.  The  images  are 
strong,  hold,  and  natural,  whether  they  are  put  into  the. 
mouth  of  a  murderer ^  a  traveller ^  or  k. philosopher. — It  is  not. 
so  with  the  celebrated  speech  of  Macbeth ;  tne  chief  beauty 
there  arises  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  speaker 
at  the  time.  All  the  images,  though  sublimet  are  horrible, 
and  suited  to  the  mind  of  a  man  bent  on  a  horrid  design. 
It  is  unnatural,  considered  vierelvdA  a  Description  of  Night; 
but  considered  as  the  speech  of  a  murderer^  just  about  to 
commit  the  horrid  deed,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  just  and 
natural:  and,  in  this  light  the  poet  undoubtedly  meant  it 
should  be  considered.  I  may  therefore  repent,  without 
injustice  to  Shakespeare,  that  Dr.  Young^s  Description  o^ 
Night,  considered  merely  as  such,  is  mucn  more  natural and^ 
sublime  than  Shakespeare's ;  and  is  not,  I  believe^  to  be 
equalled  by  any  poet^  ancient  or  modern. 

I  am^  your  constant  reader^ 

1774,  Feb.  H.  U 
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NighU 

Mb.  Urban^ 

X  OUR  correspondent  Ct  says,  "  the  copy  of  Homer's 
Night-piece  has  received  some  delicate  touches,  and  ex- 

3uisite  heightenings,  from  the  pencil  of  Pope,  which  ren- 
er  it  superior  to  the  original,"  I  happen  to  be  of  a  very 
different  opinion,  and  flatter  myself  most  of  your  readers 
will  be  so  too,  when  they  compare  them  both,  and  consider 
what  I  shall  offer  iu  arrest  of  judgaient. 

Oi  igviaL 

PtLtnT  a^iWftwta,  ore  r  i vAit*  ir»>t/Ati  tuk%^^ 
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Mr.  Pope's  translation^  or  rather  paraphrase^  is  as  follows: 

'*  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O  er  heavers  clear  azure  spreads  her  silver  ligbt^ 
When  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene^ 
And  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  deck  the  shadowy  pol^ 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bunhfrom  all  the  skies i 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light'* 

Here,  we  see,  five  Greek  lines  are  paraphrastically  ex* 
panded  into  twelve  English,  one  line  in  Homer  being 
thought  suflBcient  to  furnish  more  verses  in  the  landscape, 
or  night-piece,  given  us  by  his  translator,  than  are  to  be 
ibuna  in  the  whole  simile  in  the  original.  But  this  is  not 
all : — It  is  not  only  a  paraphrase,  but,*  through  all  the  har- 
mony of  the  versification,  and  brilliancy  of  the  colouring,  it 
is  easy  to  discover  some  glaring  blemishes,  for  which  there 
is  no  warrant  in  the  Greek.  In  particular,  the  splendor  of 
the  sun  at  noon-day  could  not  be  described  more  strongly 
than  this  moonlight  night  is  in  the  line  printed  in  Italics; 
and  in  the  two  last  lines,  by  the  introduction  of  swains  in  the 
plural  number,  the  most  striking  allusion  in  the  simile  is 
lost:  the  shepherd,  in  the  original,  being  Hector  himself, 
the  paslor  populoruviy  as  the  stars  are  the  thousand  fires  kind- 
led by  the  Trojans,  while  they  watched  their  tents.  Thus, 
in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.  verse  983. 

'**  The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands. 


Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  his  hopeful  sheayes 
Prove  chafT' 

is  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  is  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  Adam 
and  Eve. 

To  shew  that  all  the  same  ideas  may  be  comprised  in 
nearly  the  saiLe  number  of  lines  in  English,  accept  the 
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following,  for  which,  and  aUo  for  somli  0C  ibe  abore  re* 
marks,  f  aia  indebted  to  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Say* 

As  in  still  air,  when  round  the  queen  of  night 
The  stars  appear,  in  cloudless  glory  bright^ 
The  rock  remote,  the  hills  and  vales  are  seeui 
And  heaven  diffuses  an  immense  serene ; 
Thus,  while  each  star  with  rival  lustre  glows, 
The  shepherd^s  heart  with  conscious  joy  o^erffowy.. 

Yours,  &c. 
1774, /V*.  CWTO. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

Having  »  your  Magazine  for  Jan.  produced  several  De» 
scriptions  of  rJight  from  the  works  of  our  English  poets, 
«nd  rentared  to  oppose  them  to  the  most  celebraled  ones 
of  the  Ancients ;  I  ou^ht  to  have  added  to  the  numbet  that 
of  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  poetic  excellence,  but  as  il  was^ 
prooahly,  the  original  which  famished  Maraton  with  so  man  j 
just  and  natural  images ; 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve- 
Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon, 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  task  foredone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritchrowl,  scntching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  Night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
^▼ery  one  lets  forth  his  i^rite, 

]n  the  chorcb-way  paths  to  glide ) 
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And  we  fairies  diftt  de  ruta* 

By  the  uiple  Il«cat'«  team 
From  the  presence  of  the  suii^ 

Following  •darkness  like  a  dreaan^ 
Now  are  frolic  ■ 

Midsum.  N.  Dr,*  Act  V«  Sc.  i,  2. 

Shakespeare^  it  is  evident,  had  no  .need  to  dress  ap  his 
description  in  Macbeth  with  imagery  culled  from  Antonio's 
Keveogej  since  bis  own  glowiue  imaginatioii  bad  abeady, 
we  see,  in  a  prior  piece»  iodud  forth  Ihe  forms  of  thing%  un- 
known,  and  adapted  tbem  to  the  occasion,  giving  io  airy 
nothingi  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

The  two  last  lines  of  Dryden's  description  in  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico  deserved  likewise  to  bave  been  noticed  : 

Even  hut  :aiK]  mvy  sleep  ;  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soui,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

The  personification  of  Imt  and  envy,  and  the  investing  of 
these  abstract  terms  with  the  attributes  of  the  Hving — the 
representing  of  them  as  laid  to  r/eqs— shews  a  much  nobler 
flight  of  fancy  than  the  personiftcation  of  silenct  in  Apol« 
lonius, 

or  that  "ef  skrp  in  Statius, 

totis  ubi  somnus  inertior  alis 


JDefluit  in  terras,  mutumqae  asnpleciitur  orbea::    . 

(though  this  latter  image  of  ^leep  brooding  with  mngs  ex* 
ponded  over  the  silent  ghbe,  i«,  it  must  be  confessed,  nigfaly 
animated,  and  truly  poetical).  The  universal  stillness  and 
composure  of  the  night  are  also  much  more  finely  and  for- 
cibly pourtrayed  in  this  sliort  moral  sketch  of  Dryden,  which 
esBbibits  the  two  most  wakeful  and  tormenting  passions  in« 
cident  to  human  nature  as  **  lulled  in  pleasing  slumber,*^ 
than  by  the  several  images  drawn  from  the  yiaturai  world^-^ 
fhe  silence  of  the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  trees,  the  rivers,  and 
the  5ea,— that  are  crowded  togettjier  in  Statius^s  description. 


■■  '^^ 


*  Thit  t>Ia3r'wtf  firttprlnted  (aectrrdhig  do  14r. Capslt'f  ftcxnrate  tmble  ^f 
artitinniidf  ShslKSpasr^UpUytlia  UUO;  AntonigU  Revenge  in  160S. 
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tacet  omne  pecas,  volucresquei  feraeqne. 


*  Et  simulaot  fessos  curvata  cacumtna  sotnnos  : 
Nee  trucibus  fluviis  idem  sodqs^  occidit  horror 

*  JEquoris^  et  ierris  maria  aoclinata  qniescunt, 

and  in  the  similar^  though  greatly  superior  one  of  Virgil, 

Nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  sylvsque^  et  ssBva  qui^rant 
JBqoora :  cum  medio  volvootur  sidera  lapsn  : 
Cam  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres, 
Quseque  lacus  late  liquidos^  quasque  aspera  dumis 
Rura  tenent,  somno  positse  sub  nocte  silenti 
Lenibant  curas^  et  corda  oblita  laboruui. 

But  this  is  not  all*  There  is  another  exquisite  beauty  in 
those  lines  of  Dryden,  arising  from  the  contrast  between 
the  restlessness,  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  misery  in  the 
breast  of  Pizarro  (who  utters  them),  and  the  profound  re- 
pose and  tranquillity  of  all  nature  around : 

But  love  denies 

t  Re$t  to  my  soul^  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

This  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  critics 
have  admired  in  the  Medea  of  Apollonius^ 

and  that  copy  of  it  iir  the  Dido  of  Virgil. 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phcenissa ;  neque  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos^  oculisve  aut  pectore  nootem 
Accipit  — — 

The  Italian  poets,  such  of  them  at  least  as  I  have  seen, 
have  struck  out  nothing  on  the  subject  of  night,  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  models  of  these  great  masters.  Even  Tasso 
himself  has  given  us  only  a  translation  (an  elegant  one  in- 
deed) from  Virgii  in  the  following  beautiful  lines ; 


*  Dryden  leems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  two  quaiat  fanciful  lines  from 
tha  second  and  fourth  Tcrtes  in  this  description  of  Statins  : 

The  mouniainr  seem  to  nod  their  drowsjf  head,  , 

Conjueti  ff  Megkok 

—  The  waves  more  faintly  roar, 
'  And  roil  themselves  asltt^  upon  the  shore. 

Rml  LadieM, 

f  Dryden  is,  however,  indebted  for  this  line  to  one  of  the  Latin  poets  ;  ' 

NuUa  quiet  animo,  nnllut  soipor;  ardua  am anti.     « 

VMLme.VIL9Ai^dfJMm 
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Era  la  notte  all'  hor,  ch'  alto  riposo 

Han  Fohde,  e  i  venti,  e  parea  muto  il  mondo : 

Gli  aniinali  lassi^  e  quei,  che'l  mar  ondoso, 

O  de'  Hquidi  laghi  alberga  il  foDdo^ 

£  chi  si  giace  in  tana^  o  in  mandra  ascosoy 

E  i  pinti  augelli  ne  I'oblio  profondo^ 

Sotto  il  silentio  de'  secreti  borpori 

Sopian  gli  affanni^  e  raddolciano  i  cuori. 

The  critical  reader  will  perceive,  on  comparing  this  descrip* 
tion  with  that  in  the  fourtK  book  of  the  ^neid^  before  giyen, 
that  not  only  the  images,  but  the  expressions  too,  are  almost 
literally  copied  from  thence,  with  some  few  heighteninga 
from  the  hand  of  the  translator.  Thus  '^  the  waves  and  the 
winds/'  Vonde  e  iventi,  are  coupled  together  with,  perhaps, 
greater  propriety  in  the  copy,  than  silvaque  et  itgtufra,  ''  the 
woods  and  the  seas,''  are  in  the  original ;  though  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  the  sava  guierant  of 
the  MuDtuan  poet  is  infinitely  more  animated ^nd  charac- 
teristic than  the  han  alto  riposo  of  the  Tuscan  one.  Tasso 
has  omitted  the  pleasing  picturesque  image  of  the  '*  stars** 
in  their  courses  [medio  vohuiUur  sidera  lapsu],  happily  intro- 
duced by  the  judicious  Virgil,  to  heighten  and'  set  off  the 
serenity  that  prevailed  throughout  the  heavens  as  well  as  the 
earth — ^that  is,  throughout  all  nature — on  that  particular  night 
he  is  describing,  in  order  to  contrast  it  the  more  strongly,  as 
the  occasion  required,  with  the  discomposure  of  Dido,  And  be 
has  supplied  its  place  with  the  vague  idea  of  a  generalstillness 
of  the  globe, — e parea  muto  il  mondo — borrowed,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  the  mutumque  amplectitur  or  ban  of  Statius ;  bat 
falls  much  below  his  original,  both  in  the  prosaic  turn  of  the 
expression  \jpaTea\y  and  in  the  application  of  the  image  it- 
self; which  being  a  general^  uncharacteristic  one,  thrust  in 
amidst  a  group  of  particular y  appropriated  images^ the 
silence  of  the  wavts^  the  winds,  &c. — loses  in  Tasso's 
hands  all  the  graces  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Statius, 
where  it  is  properly  adapted  to  the  conciseness  of  the 
description,  and  the  *  general  turn  of  the  rest  of  the 
imagery.  The  seventh  line  of  Tasso,  sotto  il  silentio  d^  se^ 
ereti  horvari,  is,  indeed,  a  fine  improvement  upon  VirgiPs 
iomnoposita  sub  node  silenti ;  it  is,  however,  indebted  for  its 
principal  beauty  to  an  happy  union  of  the  ideas  suggested  by 


*  Scandebat  roseo  medii  fatigia  eaii 
Luna  ju^o,  totiB  ubi  som/ius  inertior  alis 
Dcfluitiu  UrraSy  muiumque  amplectitur  orbem. 

Acbilleid.  I.  619. 
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another  passage  of  this  author,  that  breathes  all  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  pure,  ^nuioe  poetry — Mmid  ipsa  silentia  terrenU 

1  shall  not  enter  into  tlie  comparative  merit  of  Homer*s 
night-piece,  and  the  copy  of  it  ia  Pope's  translation.  The 
curious  reader  may  find  this  subject  bandied  with  great  in- 

fenuity  by  two   eminent   writers ;   Cooper  in  his  elegant 
letters  concerning  taste*  and  Melmoth  in  the  Letters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pitzosborne. 

Caerkaes,  near  Tregonr/^  in  Caimwall,  Q. 

Feb.  18* 

1774,  UarcL 
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Mr.  Urban, 

There  is  a  passage  or  two  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
which  I  have  never  yet  seen  explained  to  my  satisfaction  by 
any  commentator.  In  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  the  King  thus  addresses 
hiioaelf  to  the  Piiuce,  his  nephew : 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son ; 

lo  which  Hamlet  (aside)  replies, 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

Bishop  Warburton,  without  the  least  necessity,  consider^ 
kind,  as  an  adjective;  having  first,  without  the  least  an* 
thority,  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  texty  as  stiff*  as  it  is 
arbitrary : 

But  now,  my  coasin  Hamlet,  kind  my  son. 


*  When  I  Miy  thit,  I  do  aot  forget  the  freqnc&t  use  of  the  epithet  eoOD 

hefort  the  pronoun  possessive  in  this  aiithor ;  as  "  good  my  Lord/'  "  gcoi  mf 
licjcf,"  "  good  my  Sovereign,**  "  good  my  Mother,"  &.C.,  &c. — bet  this  «se 
of  the  addition  good  seems  to  hare  been  a  fitmiliar  mode  of  ^rprenkn  'm  the 
da>  s  of  Shakespeare,  at  may,  I  tkoil:,  be  callocted  from  a  pa»Mge  in  Uentir 
VJL  ad  Part,  ^t.  v.  Sc.  6, 

Clue.  Quod  day,  my  Lord !  what,  at  your  book  so  hard  f 
idng.  Ay,  my  good  Lord:  ny  Lord,  I  should  say  rather; 

Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  vas  little  better  : 

Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 

And  both  preposterous  ;  therefore,  not  good  Lord. 
And  even  tu  this  inverted  order  •of  construction^  "  goo^  my  I.ori,*^  since  it  Sd 
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Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  kind  is  the  Teutonic  word  for 
cAiid;  "  Hamlet  therefore,"  says  he,  "  answers  with  pro- 
priety to  the  titles  of  cousin  and  son,  which  the  king  had 
given  him,  that  he  was  somewhat  nwre  than  cousin,  and  less 
th^n  son.**  The  explatotion  is  jplausible;  but  does  not,  I 
think,  come  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  text,  frittering 
away  all  the  smartness  knd  sting  of  the  reply. 

I  have  always  supposed,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  that 
"  this  was  a  proverbial  expression,^*  of  very  anci«nt  date  ^ 
and  have  lately  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  in  Gorboduc,  a  tragedy  written  by  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  first  printed  about  two  years  after  Shake* 
speare  was  born,  1565.  Videna,  Gorboduc's  Queen,  Act  iv« 
Sc.  I.  thus  expresses  her  resentment  against  her  younger 
sou  Porrex,  the  murderer  of  Ferrex,  her  eider  son  : 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  this  damned  deed  has  wrought, 
Thou,  Porrex,  thou  shalt  dearly  bye  the  same; 
Traitor  to  kin  and  kind^  to  sire  andfme. 
To  thine  own  flesh,  and  traitor  to  thyself. 

:A  passage  also  in  Shakespeare,  Richard  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  Infidels, 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound — 

serves  to  prove  the  tri^th  of  Hanmer^s  observation,  that  this 
was  indeed  *^  a  proverbial  expression;"  though  I  cannot 
agree  with  him,  when  he  adds,  ^^  known  in  former  times  for 
a  relation  so  confused  and  blended,  that  it  was  hard  to  de* 
fine  it.'*  For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
word  kind,  which  occasions  all  the  difficulty,  in  the  passages 
above  produced,  uniformly  signifies  nature,  as  may  still  tar-* 
ther  appear,  by  comparing  them  with  the   quotations* 


frequently  occurs  in  Sbakecpesre  in  that  order.  This  may  hav«  fed  tha 
learned  Bishop  into  a  mistake,  and  induced  him  to  believe,  that  the  epithet 
kind  might  be  used  With  the  same  freedom,  *'  Atitiifliy  joa;*'  whereas,  though  wo 
do  fp'quontly  meet  with  that  epithet  in  ouraathor  (Henry  V.  Act.  iv.  Sc.  3. 
Hen  I  y  V'l.  1st  Part,  Act  iii.  Sc.  i,  and  elsewhere),  yet  it  is  always  in  the  proper 
and  r<'^iilar  form  of  construction ;  nor  can  there  be  a  single  instance  pro* 
duced,  in  all  his  works,  whore  it  Is  placed  h^ort  the  pronoun  possessive. 
♦  ■  ■  ■       A  father)  no: 

lo  kind  a  father,  n^t  in  kindliness. 

Gwhodue^  Act  i.  5c.  1. 

And  eke  thai  they,  whom  nvturt  hath  prepared 
Ik  time  to  take  my  place  in  princely  000% 

VOL.  n.  • 
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below,  fl-om  the  same  authors,  whcte  that  word  will  evldentlj 
admit  of  no  other  sense.  -  Hence  vre  easily  discover  Ham* 
(et*«  meaning  to  be,  that  the  relation  wliich  he  bore  to  tbe 
King,  his  uncle,  was  somethino:  more  than  that  of  cousin^  or 
ftepliew — [a  littU  more  than  kin] — the  King  having  now  mar- 
tied  hi9  mother;  but  though  tie  was  become  his  ton  by  this 
marriage,  yet  was  his  new  relationship  still  inferior  to 
that  of  yitfiufCf  still  an  unnatural  one,-^[</7/^  less  tium  kind] 
the  marnage  being  founded  in  two  unnatural  crimes,  murder 
and  incest;  hereby  sarcastically  glancing  at  the  enormity  of 
the  king's  villany,  who,  by  such  a  complication  of  vice,  was 
against  nature,  entitled  to  calt  him  bis  son^  as  well  as  bis 
nephew,  or  cousin^ 

The  other  passage  is  in  Act  i.  Sc.  3,  where  the  Ghost, 
describing  the  unprepared  state  in  which  he  was  hurried  by 


.».A. 


May  not  be  thought  for  their  unworthy  life. 
And  for  their  lawless  swcrviin;  out  i\i  kind, 
Worthy  to  lose  what  law  and  kind  them  gave. 

Only  I  m^an  to  shew  by  certain  rules, 
Whieh  kind  huth  g:raft  within  the  mind  of  mon, 
That  nature  hatb  her  order  mod  her  course. 


Ibid.  Sc.  2. 


Ibid. 


Forrex,  my  Lord,  your  elder  son,  perhaps. 

Whom  kind  and  cnstom  give  a  rightful  hope 

To  be  vour  heir,  and  te  succeed  your  reign, 

Shall  think,  &c  Ibid. 

'This  ^^  kind  <md  tinfcMy^^  and  the  '*'«&<  enrcf  kind,*^  in  the  passage,  before 
4|uoted«  are  afterwards  explained  by  late  9nd  nature. 

Fcrrex.  I  marvel  much  what  reason  led  the  Kinj, 
My  father,  thus,  witliout  all  my  desert, 
Tv  reve  me  half  the  kiu^'doro,  which  by  course 
Of  late  and  nature  should  rcmaiu  to  luv- 

Ibid,  Act  ii.  Sc  1. 

But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  ea«^e*- 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  aiiti  kiud,'^ 
^\'hy  all  these  things  chani^c,  from  their  urdiuancey 
I'huir  natures,  and  preformed  facuUit- 89 
To  monstrous  quality  ■ . 

Jul,  Caiar,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  ^paoions; 
vfnd  mnny  iinfrequentod  plOls  tluTC  are. 
Fitted  by  hind  for  rape  and  villauy. 

Tit,  Andro'iic.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

Von  mii^  think  this,  look  you,  tbat  the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

A^i,  Clcop:  Act  V.  Sc.  i!. 
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Jiis  brother  to  the  graie^  us^es  the  term  ynanntaVd.    The 
line,  in  Mr.  Capell's  edition^  runs  thus: 

Unhousel'd,  unanointed*,  unanneaVd. 

This  word  has  been  variously  written,  and  variously  inter*- 
pvGted^'^^naneVd — iuiporting,  according  to  Pope,  '^  np 
Knell  rung"— ^"  lUikncud^' — as  it  were,  or  "  unknolVd:^*'^ 
ufuuieaVd — signifying,  in  Theobald's  opinion, '^  t^itaiioin/eif," 
not  having  the  extreme  unction;  from  the  Teutonic  preposi- 
tion atiy  and  ele^  i.  e.  ot'/.'—^and  tinanneaVd  ^*that  is,  (says 
Ilaomer)  uvprepared ;^^  because  to  anneal  metals  is  to  prepare 
them  in  manufacture : — Perhaps,  after  all,  the  proper  read-  * 
ing  nuiy  be  unannul%  from  annulus  {a  ringly  the  obvious 
signification  of  which  is^  without  a  ring  on  the  finger.  Dr. 
Ducarel,  in  a  curious  work  published  a  few  years  ago,  en- 
titled ^^  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  considered,^'  &c.  shews 
it  to  have  oeen  the  general  practice  to  bury  our  ancient 
kings  with  rings  upon  their  fingers;  and  mentioDs.particu« 
•larly  the  will  of  Richard  II.  who  directs  that  he  would  be 
buried  iu  this  manner,  according  to  royal  custom*  This  cus« 
torn  might,  probably,  prevail  in  Denmark,  as  it  did  in  this 
kingdom;  and,  if  so,  w.ill  serve  to  explain  tbi^ -  passage, 
which  has  been  given  up  by  Or.  Johnson,  with  some  others 
of  the  critics,  and  has  proved  a  puzzle  to  all, 

CaerhaeSy  in  Comwally  Oct.  18. 
1774,  Oct. 

Mb.  Urban, 

YOU  will  much  oblige  some  of  your  northern  readers 
by  inserting  in  your  collection  the  following  remarks  on  a 
difficult  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Scepe  III.  Act  I, 
Folio  Edit.  Hemings  and  Condell^  1685. 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
**  Unhouzxled,  disappoiiited,  unanePd?' 

The  word  unancVd  has  perplexed  all  the  commentators: 


*  Dr.  Johnson  reads  disappointed^  in  the  sense  of  unprepared;  hut  it  is  not 
probnbtc  I  hat  the  poet  should  use  so  general  a  term,  when  be  is  specifying 
thf  particular  kinds  of  preparation  the  King^  wanted  when  sent  to  the  prave, 
viz.  the  Aoi<»*,' — **  unhouteVd^—^confeition  and  tt6»«/i<l/o«— **  no  reckoni/ig  tnade,*^ 
&.C, — The  idea  of  his  general  unprepmntdnen  haU  been  folly  expressed  in  the 
lino  preceding, 

"  Cut  off  even  iathc  blosson^s  sf  my  sin.'* 

O  2 
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Pope  explains  it,  «  having  no  knell  riing.*'-^Hanmer  sup- 
poses it  to  signify  'unprepared/  because  to  tf/i/ira/  metals  is 
to  prepare  them  in  manufacture.  Theobald,  indeed, 
guessed  at  the  true  meaning,  but  his  explication  has  beea 
invalidated  by  the  lem'ued  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  after  having 
given  the  notes  of  his  predecessors,^ observes,  on  his  own 
authority^  **  that  it  is  a  difficult  passage,  and  that  he  had 
not  by  his  inquiry  been  able  to  satisfy  himself.'*  The  sub- 
sequent extract  from  a  very  scarce  and  curious  copy  of  Fa- 
bian's Chronicle,  printed  by  Pynsen,  Ic^K)^  seems  to  remove 
every  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  the  true  signification  of 
the  words  unhouseVd  and  unaneCd.  The  historiao,  speaking 
of  Pope  Innocent  having  laid  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land under  an  interdict,  has  these  words;  *^  Of  the  maner  of 
this  Enterdiccion  of  this  Lande  have  I  seen  dy  verse  ofpynyons, 
as  souie  ther  be  that  saye  that  the  Lande  was  eaterdyted 
thorowly  and  the  Churchis  and  Housys  of  Relygyon  clo^jd, 
that  no  where  was  used  Masse,  nor  dyvyne  servyce,  by 
whiche  reason  none  of  the  VII  Sacraments  all  this  terme 
shulde  be  mynystred  or  occupyed,  nor  Chylde  crystemd, 
nor  Man  eofi/'e»sifd,  nor  marryed;  but  it  was  not  so  strayght. 
for  there' were  dyverse  placys  in  Engloud,  which  were  oc- 
cupyed with  dyvyne  Servyce  all  that  season  by  Lycence 
purchaced  than  or  before,  also  Chyldren  were  crystenyd 
thoroughe  all  the  Lande  and  Men  hoiiselyd  and  anelj/dJ' 
Pol.  14.  Septima  Pars  Johannis. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  noun-substantives  hu$el  (the  encharist) 
and^  (oil)  are* plainly  the  roots  of  these  last  quoted  com- 

f>ound  adjectives.  For  the  meaning  of  the  afhx  an  to  the 
ast^  I  quote  Spelmau's  Gloss,  in  loco.  '^  Quiu  et  dictioni- 
bus  (an)  adjuagitur,  siquidem  vel  majoris  notationis  gratia, 
,  vel  ad  snigtdare  aliquid,  vel  unicum  dedionstrandum*^'  Hence 
an*€lj/d  should  seeo^  to  signify  oiled  or  anointed  by  Mray  of 
eminence,  i.  e.  having  received  extreme  unction.  For  th^s 
confirmation  of  the  sense  given  here  there  is  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  in  the  passage.  The  historian  is  speak- 
ing of  the  VII  Sacraments,  and  he  expressly  names  five  of 
them,  viz.  baptism,  marriage,  auricular  confession,  the 
.  cuchaf ist,  and  extreme  unction. 

The  publishing  a  discovery  made  by  accident  cannot 
justly  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  yet  I  cannot 
holp' thinking  it  ratlier  a  lucky  hit  to  have  stumbled  upon  a 

tiassage  thatleads  to  the  certain  investigation  of  that  which 
lAs  perplexed  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  text 
of  Shakespeare.  The  antiquary  is  desired  to  consult  the  edi- 
tion of  Fabiaui  printed  by  Pynsen,  {5\G,  because  there  are 
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others,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  one  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  with  a  continuation  to  the  end  of  Qu^eeu 
Mary,  London,  1559,  in  which jhe  language  is  much  mo- 
dernised. If  I  mistake  not,  our  poet  has  been  very  conver- 
fant  in  this  Chronicle.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  pile,  out  of  the 
ruins  of  which  he  seems  to  have  picked  many  of  his  foun- 
dation-slones. 

Newcastle-upon^Tjfne.  J.  B. 

1116,  March. 


Mr.  Urban, 

ABOUT  twelve  months  ago  I  communicated  to  the  pub* 
lic^  by  your  m^ans,  my  thoughts  on  that  passage  in  Hamlet^ 

^*  Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unanel'd  ;"  *"      , . 

in  which  ^^  unanointed"  seemed  to  me  a  gloss  or  explanation 
of  ''  uoaneled,**  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  allowed  to 
stand,  and  accordingly  [  proposed  substituting  **  anap^ 
pointed,''  not  fitted  at  all  points  by  prayers,  confession,  and 
absolution.  I  ventured  to  suppose  that  ''  noaneled*'  was 
right,  as  it  came  near  the  origmal  word  tXato9 ;  but  did  not 
then  know,  that  it  was  the  reading  of  all  the  old  editions. 
See  Supplement  to  Mr.  Steevens's  edition.  Nor  should  I 
have  troubled  you  again  on  the  same  subject,  had  I  not  said 
there,  tliat  I  remember  to  have  read  much  the  same  ^ords 
employed  in  recording  the  exit  of  some  of  our  sovereigns! 
1  shoQld  have  said,  noblemen. 

The  passage  that  I  had  in  my  mind  occurs  in  a  magnificent 
folio, containing  an  account  of  the  several  families  that  have 
possessed  Dray  ton,  &c.  in  Northamptonshire,  now  the  estate 

of  Lord  George  Germaine,  by Haisted.    As  the  book 

is  extremely  scarce,*  I  shall  transcribe  a  curious  passage 
from  it 

P.  218.  Deposition   of  Thomas  Merbnry,  ]Rsq.  about  the 

Earl  of  Mordaunt's  deatt). 

^'  Which  will  the  said  Mordaunte  (a  serjeant  at  law)  then 


^  ItU  voitietimes  said,  that  only  five  copies  of  it  were  taken  off;  which 
cannot  b€  true ;  as  there  are  two  copies  at  Drayton,  one  in  the  Duke  of 
4!)eTont>hire's  possession,  one  in  the  Harlcian  Library,  one  not  long  ago  in  k 
circulating  library  in  London^  and  one  among  Bishop  Moore's  books  in 
t^^  Koyal  Library,  Cambria ge,  marked  R.  1.  4.  and  most  prabably  more  that 
I  have  not  heard  qf, 

O  3 
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red  to  the  seid  Erlfe,  when  he  was  aiioyledy  and  in  extreme 
peynes  of  doth,  see  that  the  seid  Erie  neither  herde,  nor 
understode,  what  the  seid  Mordaunt  red." 

t  suppose  the  will  was  read  while  he  was  in  anoyling,  and 
in  extreme,  Sec.  so  that  he  could  not  attend.  This  happened 
24th  March,  1498. 

P.  221;,  Deposition  of  Thomas  Cade,  Clarke>  Parson  of 

Buckworth. 

"  The  said  Erie  prayed  and  required  this  deponent  that  he 
would  housel  him— and  he  answered,  my  lord,  I  have  made 
evVy  thing  in  full  redyness  to  go  to  mass»  if  ^e  be  so  pleased, 
and,  when  mass  is  done,.to  housel  you.  Ney,  seid  the  same 
Elie,  1  pray  let  me  not  tarry  so  long."  He  th^n  confesses 
{lim>  absolves  him^  says  mass  in  the  chamber,  and  giv^s  him 
the. sacrament.  Afterwards  went  and  attended  on  high 
mass  performed  by  the  Earfs  chaplain  in  the  chapel.  Was 
called  in  an  hurry  to  my  lord  by  a  Servant,  found  iny  lord 
all  fl/one,  lighted  a  fi^e.  (pose  Q,S4*  perh.  peice)  of  wax  that 
was  hallowed,  and  said  these  words  following, ''  In  niands 
tuas,  Domine,  8cc.  and  in  the  same  motnent  the  said  Erie 
departed  to  God  out  of  this  present  lyfe;  and  thus  this,  die* 
poiient  left  the  deed  body  ot  the  said  Erie,  whose  soul  God 
absolve.*' 

P.C22.  Deposition  of  James  Walbef.  ''Theseid  Erl«  wnS 
hoivseird  by  the  hands  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Cside." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  spriest  says  nothing  of  extreme 
unction,  or  will  read  at  that  time,  and  other  witniesses  pre- 
sent; and  though  he  says  he  found  and  left  my  lord  all 
alone,  yet  a  servant  sWears  that  he  stbid  with  bim  to  his 
death.  This  servant  might  be  the  person  that  called  4hi 
priest ;  and  might  come  in  with  him,  and  stay  unnoticed. 

In  Inland's  Collect  &^.  4.309.  last  edition,  ''the  said 
corpse  (of  H.  VII )  assolled,  saying  this  collect,  Absolvi^ 
mus,"  8cc. 

We  have  therefore  here  at  least  two  words  that  may  stand 
instead  of  *'  unanointed,"  viz.  unabsolved,  unassoiled  ;  the 
first,  I  think,  rather  too  prosaic,  and  the  other  in  sound  too 
like  what  '^  unaneled"  means:  I  should,  therefore,  still 
prefer  ''  unappointed,"  if  a  good  authority  for  the  use  of 
it  could  be  produced;*  1  mean,  in  the  sense  of  properly 
fitted  out  for  a  journey  to  th^  other  world.     In  Laotbard's 


*  In  the  folio  editioa  in  the  Editor's  possession,  the  line  is  printed  thos 

«  Uuhoazzled,  disappointed,  unaneld.'*         ^ 


z. 
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Topographical  Dictionary,  we  have,  p.  227,  Ryrl  princelj^ 
appointed.  And  as  to  '*  umineled'*  ibv  unanoHtd,  i^^  is  re- 
markable ihat  absolve  is  written  a^so//,  assoil, -dud  asseiled. 
Leland's  Itin.  1740,  iv.  1664^  &.c.  and  Lambard's*Top.«Jb)ict. 
p,  384, 
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LIX.  The  Latin  Adage^  Incidit  in  S^yVam,  &c.  whence  taken.  ■  . 

Mr.  Urban, 

• 

The  followiog  transcript  from  Dr»  Jortin^s  Life  of  Erasoias^ 
yol.  ii.  p.  151,  will  fully  aceouot  for  a  I^atin  adage  very 
frequently  quoted;  but,  I  believe,  not  combionly  attributed 
to  its  rrgnt  aujtfaon  k  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  acceptable  to 
KNiny  of  yotir  curious  readers;  ami  tlxe  insertion  of  it  in 
your  next  MagBziaeySvill  also  oblige. 

Your  constant  reader, 
Nov.  22.  Erasmophilos.    , 

*'  Galeottus  Martius  of  Narni,  who  died  A.D.  1476,  bath 
first  discovered  that  this  verse, 

Incidis  in  Scyllain,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim, 

was  of  Pbiiippus  Gaalterus  in  bis  Akxandreis.  '  Hoc  car* 
men,'  says  he,  m  his  book  De  Doctrina  Promiscua,  cap.  28« 
'  est  Gudlteri  Galii  de  gestis  Alexaudri,  e|  non  vugum  pro* 
verbiiiQi,  utquidem  non  omnino  iodocti  ifieminenint.' — Pa- 
qdier,  in  his  Kechercbes,  L.  iii.  c,  29.  hath  siuce  made  the 
same  remark.  This  Pbillippe  G«dtier  (called  de  Chatillon^ 
thougli  born  at  Lisle  in  Flanders)  lived  about  the  middle  of 
tbe  thirteenth  century.  We  iiave  from  him,  amongst  other 
works,  his  poem  entitled  Alexnudreis,  in  ten  books,  and  not 
in  nine,  as  says  J.  G.  Vossius,  De  Pbetis  Latinis,  p.  74.  The 
verse  cited  above  is  in  L.  v.  301,  where  tlie  Poet  address* 
ing  himself  to  Darius,  who  flying  from  Alexander  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Bessus,  says; 

Quo  tendis  inertem, 
"Rex  peritiire,  fugam  ?  Nescis,  heu  perdite,  nescis 
Quem  fugias:  hostes  incurris,  dum  fugis  hosteni. 
Incidis  in  Scyllauii  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 

1774,  Nov.  Menagiana/T.  iii.  IJO." 
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liK.  Names  retained  whf  n  their  origin  is  disused. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

We  have  a  species  of  woifds  in  our  language,  that  is^  c^r- 
tain  naoieA  of  things,  which,  bein^  originally  derived  and 
borrowed  from  customs  and  practices,  now  disused,  carry 
with  them  an  air  of  impropriety,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
their  etymplogy  is,  in  many  cases,  very  greatly  obscured- 
To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  escample— the  word  mimter, 
in  Saxon,  nnnstre,  from  the  Latin  ,7nonaslerium,  we  apply 
very  generally  to  our  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  as 
when  we  say  Vrk- minster,  or  Southwell^mimter ;  and  yet 
these  churches  are  at  present  very  far  from  having  any 
thing  of  ihe  nature  of  monasteries  in  them.  But  the  words 
of  Mr.  Tboresby,  the  famous  Leeds  antiquary,  are  so  perti* 
nent  to  the  subject,  that  I  shall  here  transcribe  them,  as 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  a. proper  preamble  to 
the  following  list  or  catalogue. 

"  Reason  tells  us,"  says  this  gentleman,  '*  that,  before 
the  use  of  metals  was  found  out,  the  Aborigines  in  each 
country  would  make  use  of  stones,  flints,  shelTs,  bones,  (cc. 
formed,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  to  the  various  uses 
they  designed  them ;  and  it  is  usual  for  such  instruments  or 
utensils  gratefully  to  retain,  even  in  different  languages, 
the  memory  of  the  matter  they  were  first  made  of,  as  coch^ 
learey  a  spoon^  (tho'  of  metal)  because  cockk'Shells  were  first 
used  for  that  purpose.  So  candlestick,  or  stajf  {fox  it  is  can^ 
die  stak  in  the  Saxon  monuments);  so  likewise  hooks  (Amos 
iv.  £.)  in  the  original,  is  thorns^  with  which  they  used  to 
pierce  6sh,  before  they  had  the  skill  of  applying  iron  to 
that  use.  And,  to  give  but  one  instance  more,  the  sharp 
knives  (Josh.  v.  2.)  used  in  circumcision,  are,  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  i[who  received  their  very  names  from  the  weapon 
called  sfT,  or  seax,  cutter,  gladius)  styled  sttnene  sex,  (Mr. 
Th  waites's  Sax.  Hept)  which  in  the  original  is  knives  offiinS^ 
which  is  more  agreeable  both  to  those  parts  of  the  world, 
where  there  was  but  little  iron,  and  to  that  operation, 
wherein  the  Jewish  Doctors  say  that  stfarp  flints  or  stones 
were  used  *.** 

All  I  shall  a^d  to  these  learned  and  judicious  observations. 


*  Mi:.  Thoresby,  ia  Leland'?  Itinerary,  vol.  it,  p.  7*   See  also  bis  Museam, 
p.  b^i,  where  the  same  ii  repeated. 
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is,  that  the  horn  was  anciently  used  for  a  drinking  vessel,  as> 
kideed  it  still  is  in  many  country  places,  and  retained  the 
name  of  a  Aom,  thoueh  made  of  richer  materials;  whence 
Athenseus,  from  Pindar,  says,  i|  a^^tvp  Kt^art*  ir»orIff,  drink- 
ing cut  ^silver  horru*;  and  that,  to  the  list  which  is  intend- 
ed to  follow,  many  names  of  places  in  England  might  be  an- 
nexed, which  are  formed  from  the  religious  houses  that 
once  there  subsisted,  but  are  now  iio  more:  as  Monks- flor- 
ton,  Monks-Risborough,  &c.  Warminster,  Westminster, 
&c.  Abbots-Lan^ley,  Abbots-Bromley,  &c.  Many  towns 
are  also  denominated  from  saints,  with  whom  we  have 
^t  this  day  no  concern,  as  St.  Alban*s,  St.  Edmund^s  Bury, 
St.  Neot's,  St.  Ive's,  &c.  and  again,  that  some^ saints,  in 
great  esteem  anciently,  no  doubt,  are,  at  this  time,  so 
jarely  heard  of,  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
someiiqies  to  investigate  them. — 1  now  go  on  to  the  list. 

The  Bark. 

By  this  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  meant  the  can* 
dle-box,  lyhich  hangs  in  the  common  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends,  or  pieces  of  candles.  The  reason  of 
the  name  is,  that,  at  first,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  bark  nailed 
up  against  the  wail,  as  sometimes  one  sees  it  now  at  this 
day ;  but,  in  other  houses,  it  still  retains  the  name,  though 
it  be  made  of  better  materials,  of  brass  or  tin. 

BORSHOLDER.  v 

Tn  the  ancient  police  of  this  kingdom,  established,  as  sup- 

fosed,  by  King  jEifred,  the  counties  were  divided  into 
nndi'cds  and  tithings,  so  that  every  man  lived  in  some 
tithing.  And  **  thait,'*  says  Mr.  Lambarde,  the  famous 
Kentish  antiquary,  •^whicli  in  the  West  Country,  was  at 
that  time,  and  yet  is,  called  a  tithing^  is,  in  Kent,  termed 
a  boroWf  of  the  Saxon  word  borh^  ^hich  signifj^eth  a  pledge^ 
or  a  suretye;  and  the  chief  of  these  pledges,  which  the 
western  vien  [and  we  may  add  the  northern  men]  call  a 
tithingman^  they  of  Kent  name  a  borsholder^  of  the  Saxon 
words  borhes  ealder^  that  is  to  say,  the  most  ancient,  or 
elder,  of  the  pledgesf.*^    The  bonholder  answers  \v\  some 


it  Athenasus,  tib.  ii. 

f  LaBQbardcts  PevambuUtion  of  jLest,  p.  27, 
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respects  to  the  petty  constable,  and  the  name  is  Btill  <ion« 
ttiiued  in  Keiil,  though  King  JElt'red's  establishmeot  isDOW 
grown  obsolete. 

A  Broom. 

This  was  formerly  made  of  the  shrub  6jp  that  name,  but 
IS  now  applied  to  implements  of  the  same  use^  though  mad^ 
of  bircheo  twigs,  or  hog's  bristles. 

Napier^s  or  Neper's  Bones. 

These  are  an  instrument,  invented  by  J.  Napier,  Baron  of 
Merchiston,  in  Scotland^  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
uuiltiptieation  and  division  of  large  numbers;  and  tbej^ 
keep  the  name  of  bones^  ihough  they  are  usually  made  of 
box ;  the  first  set,  no  doubt^  as  made  by  his  Lordship,  we're 
of  bone. 

Bake«-stonb. 

llic  bake-stone  used  in  the  north  for  baking  of  oat-cake? 
Was  at  Hrst  of  stone;  and  thence  took  its  name.  It  is  now 
sometimes  made  of  sow> metal,  but  nevertheless  is  still 
called  a  bake*stoDe ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that, 
btoncs  are  now  more  commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

Bonfire. 

This  is  so  called  according  to  Mr.  Bagford,  in  his  letter  to 
T.  Hearue,  ( Leland's  Collection,  I.  p.  LXXVL)  because  it 
was  originally  made  of  bones.  See  also  Bourne,  Antiq. 
Vulg.  p.  215.  and  T.  Hcarne's  Prsef.  ad  Gul.  Neubrig.Hist* 
p.  LXXI[.  However,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  some  doubt 
ubout  the  occiision  of  this  name,  since  Stow  says,  (Survey 
of  London,  p.  307-  edit.  1754.)  speaking  of  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  and  the  tables  there  set  out  with  sweet  bread  and 
good  drink.  "  These  were  called  bonfires,  as  well  of  good 
amity  amongst  neighbours,  that,  being  befoire  at  controversy, 
^ere  there  by  the  labour  of  others  reconciled,  and  made  of 
bitter  enemies  loving  friends  ;  as  also  for  the  virtue  that  a 
great  fire  hath,  to  purge  the  infection  of  the  air."  He  in- 
timates in  the  same  page,  that  these  fires  were  usually  made 
of  wood.  Let  the  reader  juds^c;  but  I  must  observe,  that, 
if  bones  were  formerly  used  as  the  fuel,  they  are  now  uni- 
versally left  ulf,  thiuugh  the  name  remains* 
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,  CandLes^tick. 

This  wis  oncfe  also  called  candtestajf ;  and  tt  is  certain, 
that,  beforie  metals  and  btjtter  materials  were  nsed,  nothing 
but  a  stick  was  employed.  I  have  seen  a  stick  slit  at  6ne 
end  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  candle,  as  also  three 
nails  stuck  in  a  stick  for  the  saaVe  use  :  and  we  still  call  tliis' 
utensil  a  ciSLiidlestick,  though  it  may  be  Aiade  of  silver,  brass,, 
glass,  &c. 

Christ- C  ROSS  -  Row. 

The  d[pAa6i?/ is  commonly  so  callted,  though  nofw  it  is  often 
printed  without  a  cross  being  prefixed,  as  formerly. 

Card,  or  Seaman's  Caud. 

This  means  the  mariner's  compass,  tlie  points  being  deli- 
neated on  a  card  anciently,  whatever  they  are  now,  ^nd  SQ 
it  is  called  a  card  still. 

HoYN,  and  French  Horn. 

At  first,  hofhs  were  used  both  for  blowing  and  drinkingv 
and  the  name  coutinuied,  though  both  the  drinking-horn  aiid 
the  blowing-horn  were  made  of  better  substauces,  ivory, 
silver,  brass,  &c. 

An  Iron,  or  SmoothiKg-Iron. 

These  were  made  at  first  of  faamtnered  iron>  bnt  nbw  si^ 
generaiiy  made  of  sow-metal,  but  are  still  called  irons. 

Kerchief,  and  Handkerchief. 

The  kerchief,  as  the  French  word  cowt;ere:^«/ imports,  was 

HiifTginally  worn  oti  the  liead,  but  noiv,  though  ft  keeps  the 

name,  it  is  commoTnly  worn  &bout  the  neck  or  in  the  pocketj 

and  so  there  is  an  impropriety  in  terming  it  an  handkerdiief. 

Leap. 

This  answers  to  the  Latin  folium^  which  was  appWed  to 
books,  because  the  ancients  wrote  on  the  leavies  of  trees  or 
plants.  The  Laiin  lihcr  in  like  manner  took  its  name -from 
the  bark  on  which  they  wrote.  We,  though  we  write  oA 
paper,  still  keep  calling  the  constituent  parts  of  bdbks, . 

U(tV€S. 
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Pot. 

* 

A  pot  is  properly,  and  in  strictness  of  speech,  a  Teasel 
niiade  of  earth  y  hence  a  potter  and  a  pottery ;  but  it  is  noiv 
applied  to  utensils  for  boiling,  thongh  they  are  composed  of 
yery  diflPerent  materials,  as  brass  or  iron ;  as  also  to  vessels 
for  drinking,  though  they  consist  of  silver  (as  the  coffee-, 
pot),  or  pewter.     By  a  pot  of  beer  we  also  mean  a  quart. 

PoLE^  or  Perch. 

This  is  now  a  certain  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half, 
forty  poles  making  a  quarter  of  an  acre:  the  reason  of  this 
name  is,  that,  though  land  may  be  now  measured  by  a 
chain,  the  custom  formerly  was  to  do  it  by  a  pole  of  this 
length.  The  case  is  the  same  with  a  rod  qfworky  which  no 
doubt  was  measured  at  first  by  a  rod  or  pole ;  as  likewise 
with  themrdj  the  length  of  three  feet,  which  was  adjusted 
by  2Lijerae  or  virga^  of  that  length.  Yerde  and  rod  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  same  word,  by  a  metathesis  of  letters,  as  com-* 
mon  in  our  language.  Hither  also  may  be  referred  the 
cord^  m^anin^  a  certain  and  determinate  quantity  of  wood, 
when  stacked,  namely  as  much  as  was  usually  measi^red  at 
once  by  a  cord  or  stnng. 

Pasteboard. 

The  covers  of  books  were  anciently  made  of  boards; 
many  are  now  remaining  in  their  original  binding  made  of 
that  material.  Folds  of  paper  were  afterwards  pasted  toge- 
ther for  covers;  and  this  substance,  though  so  different 
from  the  former,  preserved  the  name  of  board,  being  called 
pasteboard. 

Poking-Stjck,  or  Setting-Stick. 

This  is  now  commonly  made  of  bone  or  ste^l,  but  fot^ 
merly  was  really  a  stick,    V.  Stow^^  Chfonicle,  p.  1038. 

StirKop. 

It  is  evident  from  various  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  at 
fifs^  people  rode  without  either  saddles  or  stirrops;  imd 
when  the  latter  began  to  be  used  here  in  this  island,  espe- 
cially by  pur  Saxon  ancestors,  a  rope  was  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  mounting,  and  was  termed  a  sthh-rope^  from 
stigan^  ascemlert.  That  this  is  the  true  etymology  of  the 
tvoi*d  is  evident  from  the  Saxon  name  of  the  thing,  stigerapcL^ 
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stapia.  There  is  no  rope,  howeveri  used  at  this  day  about 
the  modern  stirrops.  Of  this,  and  sallet-oil,  I  may  say  more 
to  you  perhaps  hereafter;  at  present  I  go  on. 

Scabbard. 

Tlie  sheath  used  for  a  sword,  of  which  Junius  gives  this 
etymon :  "  Videtur  esse  a  Teut  Scbap,  promptuarium, 
theca.  V.  qua;  infra  annotamus  in  Scep^  cumera.  Gawino 
Episc.  Dunkel.  in  Scot,  translatione  Virgiliana,  circa  ini- 
tium  xi.  ^neid.  evore  scalbert  dicitur  eburnea  vagina/*  I 
think  it  very  plain  from  this  passage  of  Gawin  Douglas,  that 
the  true  orthography  is  scalbordy  corrupted  since  to  scabbard. 
Now  scalbord  implies  a  board,  or  rather  two  pieces  of  board, 
hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  blade  of  the  sword,  and 
then  fastened  together  with  glue.  The  two  pieces  would 
be  called  scales^  )ust  as  the  two  lamina  in  the  handle  of  a 
knife  are  termed  by  the  cutlers  scales*  In  short,  the  sheath 
of  the  sword  was  formerly,  as  I  apprehend,  made  of  wood, 
though  it  is  now  composed  of  leather.  Mr.  Ed.  Lhuyd,  in 
Archsol.  Brit.  p.  15,  writes  it  sgabard. 

A  Stone. 

A  weight  of  14lb.  in  some  places  only  of  8lb.  The  reason 
of  the  name  is,  that  weights  at  first  were  generally'made  of 
stone,  Deut.  xxv.  1 3.  and  we  see  some  few  of  the  sort  now ; 
but  most  commonly  they  are  made,  the  larger  ones  especi- 
ally, of  lead,  but  still  go  by  'the  old  name. 

Stonb-Bow. 

This  is  the  cross-bow.  Wisdom  of  iSol.  v.  22.  and  Little- 
ton's Diet,  in  voce.  The  French  call  it  pier  tier.  The  reason 
of  the  term  in  both  languages  is,  that  formerly  the  bulldt,  dis- 
charged by  the  cross-bow,  was  commonly  made  of  stone. 

Stean-Pot. 

This  should,  by  the  etymon,  be  made  of  stone,  but  is 
usually  earthenware.  , 

TovcH-HoLE. 

Our  fire-arms  were  at  first  discharged,  by  applying  a 
lighted  match  to  the  touch-hole,  and  consequently  by 
touching  the  hole,  as  is  now  done  in  firing  great  guns. 
And  though  that  method  is  now  left  off,  by  means  of  the 
later  improvement  of  the  lock,  the  hole  still  keeps  its  old 
name. 


20&         Nantes  retained  ^ben  their  origin  i^  disused. 

Treacle. 

'.  Bv^iAKVy  Theriaca^  corrupted  afterwards  to  iheriacat,  waa 
originally  a  medicine,  or  compound,  good  against  the  bite 
of  a  serpent*  From  this  theriacal  comes  the  modern  word 
treacle  ;  and  though  the  treacle  of  the  apothecary,  and  the 
grocer's  treacle,  which  isr  the  molasses,  are  not  now  used 
with  any  such  intention,  they  still  keep  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  first  intention  of  the  medicine  or  antidote. 

TaiRDBOROW, 

This  is  a  corruption  of  lieadborow^  the  same  in  the  north 
fts  tithingman,  or  borsholder  in  the  south.     See  Borshoiden 

Upshot. 

Though  archery  is  now  so  much  disused  amongst  us,  the 
term  upshot  (for  which  see  Stow's  Survey  of  London, 
J.  p.  302),  in  the  sense  of  the  end  or  conclusion  of  any  busi- 
pesS)  is  i^till  retained. 

Window. 

The  windows  of  houses  and  churches  were  cither  entirely 
open,  or  filled  with  lattice- work,  formerl3'.  Hence  Judges, 
V.  28.  we  read,  "  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  win- 
dow, and  cried  through  the  lattice.**-  These  apertures  were 
commonly  the  places  where  the  wind  entered  the  buildings, 
and  so  took  the  name  of  window,  though  now,  being  closed 
with  glass,  nothing  of  that  nature  attends  them;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  now  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the  wind. 

Ward. 

A  term  relative  to  a  forest,  and  still  used  in  places  to 
which  forests  extended ;  though  such  forests  are  now  no 
viorc.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  forests  themselves,  which 
are  still  so  called,  though  they  are  not  now  properly  forests. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  are  all  the  instances  1  can  recollect  at 
present :  many  more,  no  doubt,  will  occur  to  others,  who 
parhaps  may  not  be  displeased  to  be  put  into  a  way  of 
thinking  on  a  subject  that  is  sure  to.  aiford  them  some  amuse- 
ment. 

Yours,  &c. 

1774,  June^  Juljf.  T,  Row. 

Mr.  Urban, 

1  HKRK  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a  supplement  to  what  I  ad- 
Tanccd  in  your  late  Magazine  on  the  word  stirropy  that,  in 
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Matth.  Paris, p*.  565,  the  word  sirepa  apparently  signifies  '  a 
stirrop.*  See  also  Dr.  Watts's  Glossary  there  in  voce.  St. 
Jerome,  again,  has  strapia^  for  the  same  thing:  and  there  is 
likewise  such  a  word  in  Latin  as  struppus^  ibr  '  a  strii)g  or 
thong;'  whence  some,  perhaps,  may  incline  to  fancy  (the 
lovers;  I  mean,  of  etymology),  that  the  word  siirrop  may 
have  come  to  us  from  someot  those  barbarous  Latin  words  ;^ 
ihat  the  strap  and  stirrop  had  the  same  original,  and  that 
they  meant  one  and  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Watts,  I  think, 
•was  of  that  opinion ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  strepe^  in  Blount's 
Tenures,  p.  33,  signifies  ^-i  stirrop,^  and  that  Dr.  Littleton,  in 
^he  word  struppus,  says,  '^  Hinc  Angl.  a  strap,  a  stirrup.** 
But  now,  as  I  esteem  the  orthography  of  the 'word  to  be 
6tirrop  (so  Skelton  writes  it,  p.  188),  and  not  stirrup^  as  Dr. 
Littleton  gives  itf,  it  is  more  natural  to  think  it  took  its 
name  from  a  rope^  formerly  used  instead  of  a  leathern  strap 
now  in  vogue,  sti-rope  nieaning  the  rope  by  which  they  used 
to  ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Thus  sty  signifies  to 
uscend,  in  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  p.  402,  where  Sir 
Anthony  Woodvile^  Lord  Rivers,  says, 

Then  grew  the  king  and  realm  to  quiet  rest, 

Our  stock  and  friends  still  stying  higher  and  higher* 

And  stee*hopping  is  playing  the  hobby-horse,  that  is,  hop- 
ping high,  in  Somersetshire.  Hence  also  the  word  stile^ 
scalariunif  scaUty  from  the  A.  Sax.  stigle^  which  word  stile  is 
pronounced,  in  Derbyshire,  stee^  the  very  name  they  give  to 
a  ladder  in  Yorkshire,  the  degrees  of  which  are  in  many 
places  called  steles.  Hence,  again,  the  word  $tair  comes 
from  the  Saxon  stegheVy  graduZy  which  is  derived  from  stigariy 
ascenderey  as  i'(y,  stecy  stiUy  or  stigle^  or  steltSy  above-men- 
tioned, all  are.  This  etymology  of  the  word  siirrop  is  cer* 
tainly  much  corroborated  by  the  Saxon  name  of  it,  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  viz.  stigerapa^  plainly  shewing, 
that  it  is  an  easy  derivation  from  stigh'VOpey  and  manifestly 
ought  to  have  the  preference  before  any  of  those  barbarous 
words  specified  above. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Urban,  to  add  a  word  on 
salUtr-oil;  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  my  late 
paper,  but  for  which  I  had  then  no  room.     People  jare  very 


■■        »  !■         !■       M 


^  Siipffa  is  u$cd,  in  Dlount's  Tenures,  p.  31,  for  a  stirrup;  but  I  su^pcpt  it 
to  be  an  error,  for  stippa,  which  occiirs  iji  Cimdeii,  Col.  10'*?. 

f  Dr.  Mott  also  so  writes  it,  Hist.  Staff,  p.  977,  and  more  corruptly,  viz- 
storrop,  p.  376,  ; 
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apt  to  imagine,  that  this  sort  of  oil  is  named  from  its  being 
used  in  mixing  sallads/or  eatings  as  if  the  true  way  of  writing 
it  was  sallad'Oil;  but.  Sir,  the  oil  used  in  cookery. was  always 
of  a  better  and  sweeter  sort  than  that  rank  stuff  called 
saliet-oil.  The  truth  is,  the  sallet  was  the  head-piece  in  the 
times  that  defensive  armour  was  so  much  in  use,  and  sallet- 
oil  was  that  sort  of  oil  which  was  used  for  the  cleaning  and 
brightening  it  and  the  rest  of  the  armour.  Thus,  you  have 
**  a  sallet  and  ij  scuUes'*  in  the  inventory  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
rector  of  Stavcly,  co.  Derb.  The  word  occurs  again  in 
the  inventory  of  Pet.  Tretchvile,  Esq.  anno  1581  ;  and  also 
in  the  description  of  the  sarcastical  coat  of  arms  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey, 

Arise  up,  Jacke,  and  put  on  thy  salatt. 

In  an  indictment  for  an  assault  of  the  citizens  of  Canterbury, 
anno  1501,  upon  the  people  of  Christ-Church  there,  it  runs, 
*'  Brigenderis,  jackys,  salettis,  senilis,  et  ganntelettis,"  &c. 
where  the  assault,  mentioned  likewise  in  English,  stands 
thus,  '^  Brygandyrons,  jakks,  salets,  seniles,  and  other  ar- 
mor." See  also  Dr.  Cowel  in  voce^  and  Fabian,  p..  404, 
whose  words  are,  "  and  dyd  on  him  hys  brygauders  set  with 
gylt  nayle,  and  his  salet  and  gylte  sporres."  In  sum,  it  is 
the  French  word  saladcj  for  which  see  the  dictionaries,  and 
Menage's  Origine  de  La  Lang.  Franc,  in  voct.  On  the  whole, 
you  see,  Sir,  what  is  most  to  the  point,  that  though  the  sallet 
is  now  entirely  out  of  date,  yet  the  oil  retains  the  name,  which 
is  the  very  thing  I  proposed,  in  these  short  sketches,  to  illus- 
trate. 

I  am,  Sec* 
X774,  SepL  T.  Row. 


LXI.    Nags  Venales. — Pugna  Porcorum. 

Mr.  Ubban, 

As  matters  of  singularity  are  sometimes  received  ^s 
proper  subjects  for  your  entertaining  Melange^  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  introduce  one  here*  Uubald,  a  monk,  who  flou- 
rished A.D.  916,  and  consequently  in  the  tenth  century, 
otherwise  called  the  ohscure  age^  wrote  a  book,  consisting  of 
300  hexameter  verses,  in  praise  of  baldness,  whereof  every 
)ine  began  with  C,  and  he  addressed  his  work  to  Charles. 
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the  Bald,  or  Carolus  Calyus,  the  emperor.  Tfab  piece^ 
wluch  began^ 

4  • 

**  Carmina  cktrisoiue  calvis  cantate  Camceme^ 
Comere  condigno^conabor  carmine  calvos/' 

has  been  several  times  printed.  This  reminds  one  of  what 
Jul,  Capitolinus  relates  concerning  the  stranse  whim  of  the 
young  Emperor  Antonius  Geta,  wno  ordered  for  his  dinner 
such  dishes  as  began  with  the  same  letter.  But  as  the  pas- 
sage is  curious^  and  not  long,  I  will  here  transcribe  it :  '<  Ha* 
bebat  etiam  istam  consuetudinem,  ut  convivia  et  maxima 
prandia  per  singulas  literas  juberet,  scientibus  servis,  velut 
jn  quo  erat  anser,  aprugna,  anas ;  item  pullus,  perdix,  pavo^ 

I>orcelIus,  piscis,  penia,  et  qus  in  earn  literam  genera  edu- 
ium  caderent ;  et  item  fasianus,  farta,  ficus,  et  talia.'' 

But,  to  be  ingenuous,  Mr.  Urban,  1  have  a  motive  of  my 
own  for  troubling  you,  at  this  time,  with  the  above  fanciful 
pueritities ;  for  I  really  want  some  information  and  assistance 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  am  just  now 

King  to  mention.    There  has  come  to  my  hand  a  small 
ok  in24m6.  intitled, 

'*  Nugae  Venales.  Sive  Thesaurus  vivendi  et  jocandi.  Ad 
gravissimos  severissimosque  viros,  Patres  Melanchoiiorum 
eoQscriptos.  Anno  1648.  Prostant  apud  nemincm;  sed 
tamen  ubique.**  It  is  a  jest  book  in  Latin,  much  like  that  of 
Nicodemas  Frischlinus  and  Henricus  Bebelius,  printed  to* 
gether  at  Amst  1651.  Now,  Sir,  at  the  end  of  the  book  in 
question,  there  is  a  little  piece  with  a  new  pi^ng,  but,  as 
it  has  the  same  cut,  and  was  printed  the  same  year,  Miy  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part,  or  an  appendix  to  the  former,  in- 
titled, 

*'  ^ugna  Porcorum  per  P.  Porcium,  Pdetam. 

Paraclesis  pro  Potore. 
Perlege  porcorum  pulcherrima  prselia,  potor, 
Potando  poteris  placidam  proferre  po^stn." 

• 

It  is  a  satirical  jumble  of  words  aimed  at  the  obesity  and 
laziness  of  the  prelates,  and  alluding  to  contentiona  between 
them  and  the  inferior  clergy,  or  laity,  but  whether  to  any 
particular  contest  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out,  and  therefore, 
if  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  happen  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  story,  or  its  author,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  them 
for  their  information.  For  my  part^  I  have  run  the  piece 
over,  but  can  understand  little  or  nothing  of  it,  insomuch 
tUC|:\I  am  .under  a  necessity  of  intreating  assistance  from 

VOL.  II.  p 


4^^«4i€fit.  Ihmnvgi^  t»  (rive  tlt<  reader  sowe  Hnperf49Qt 
notion  of  its  whimsicalness  and  extravagance ;  I  sball  siil>|oiii 
the  Dedication  prefixed  in  prose,  as  containing  something 
like  the  a/gument  of  the  perfomMKe^  and  ftfter  that  a  few 
of  the  lines. 

*^  Potentissimo  Patrono  Porcianorum^  P.  Porcius,  Ppeta^ 
Proaperitaiem  precatur  pluritnam. 

**  roslquani  publice  porci  putamur,  praestantissim^  fti* 
trohe,  placliit  jporcoruro  pu^nam.  po^mate  pangere^  potissi- 
'me  propohendo  pericula  pinguium  prsekttomm;  pngnant 
pigritev  pusillanimi  pfselati  propter  phiguedinis  pondM^ 
porro  nolentius  porcettt  pauca  proceritate  perpoliti:  prop* 
terea  placeat  precor  puerile  poema  perlegere  porcormn  poi^- 
3ce]iaramque  pugnam  propositionibus  pictam  paribus,  pet^ 
pricpostere.'* 

Tl^  poem  begUifiy 

**  Plaudi'te  porceHi,  porcorum  pigra  propago 
Progreditur^  plures  porci  pinguedine  plcm. 
l^ugnantes  pergunt,  pecuaum  pars  prodigiosa 
Perturbat  pede  petrosas  ple'runique  ptateas, 
Pars  portentose  populorum  prata  profanait. 
Pars  pongit  popuiando  potens,  pars  plurima  plagis 
Prsctendit  punire  pares,  prosternere  parvos^"  &c. 

I  anp,  Sir,  yours^  &c. 


lift«  UltBANy 

CfN  perusing  your  Magazine  for  Nov.  1776,  wherein  tht 
ingenious  Mr.Kow  has  given  an  account  of  a  singula^  pub- 
lication, iatkled  '^  Nuge  Venales;**  it  ooctftfrtad  to  tne  that 
I  could  in  some  measure  give  bim  tJae  information  he  de- 
sired respecting  Ae  atttkor  of  the  poem  affii&tMl  as  en  iq^pen- 
dix  to  the  Jo^uiatoria. 

When  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1774, 1  was  favoured  with  a 
fiicrht  of  tbfc  piece  Mr.R.  has  described,  which  was  delivered 
to  me  as  a  curious  production  of  a  music-masler  (I  tbink  a 
German)  then  in  the  university,  a  Mr.  Lates.  It  begins  "irttii 
tlie  [ines  given  in  your  Magazine. 

Piaudite  porcelli,  porcorum  pigra  propago 
Progreditur"— 

and  consisted  of  about  85a 

•  Whit  migbc  b«  Use  mu$iiErian*ii  iatentioa  af  pa]9ii|ig.€ii 


the  worldi  as  his  cmUj  a  eoiiifi»shicm  \nctaib§gfMv  the  oS* 
spring  of  another^  I  willnot^preti»o#|o  sm^B^ittthat  ithad 
been  printed  "as  yet  Mr.  Lates^s  image  being  unformed/' 
is  sumciently  dear  flpom^  ft  r^We^  iff  <<  Les  Bigairntres  'dn 
Seigneur  des  Accordd/'  and  of  the  '^  AmphittMsttmiii  Sa^^ 
pientiae  Socradicm*'  of  I>5#naTi€isi  In  both  tlie$e  the  poem- 
is  ascribed  to  an  '*  Allemande^  ofie  l^rni  Forcii»>  da  niolr^ 
named  from  the  subject-matter  be  so  kboriouslv  md  faaci*- 
fully  discus8edr*-hi»  real  name  being  Pefrus  rlacetKius/*^ 
This  account  is  further  confirmed  by  Baillet,  in  bis  tnictf 
'^  des  Auteurs  Oi^gui^ee.'^  The  passage  relative  to  our  au- 
thor runs  thus:  "  £nfin  il  s'esl  trouv^  un  po^te,  qui  voulant 
decrire  un  Combat  de  Porcs^  8*est  fait  appeller  Publius 
Porcius — son  ouvrage  estott  un  de  ces  poemes  que  nous  ap*** 
pellons  Lettrisez  ou  Tautogrammcs,  et  tons  les  mots  de  Ja 
piece  commengant  par  la  kttre  P^  il  n'auroit  i ien.  gast^  de 
son  oeconomie^  s'il  s*estoit  appell^  Petrus  Placentibs^  qui 
estoit  son  nom^  mais  if  luy  prefera  celuy  de  Pei^ius.^* 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  M.  Le  Cl^rc^ 
who  bath  given  us  the  ag^  in  which  the  poet  livedo  with  an 
account  of  his  other  publications,  though  he  wholly  differs 
from  Dornavius  and  Bailie t  in  his  praenomen.  Le  Cierc 
saye  rtiaf  his  name  wafr  Johannes  Leo  Ftatceotiut^a  Domini- 
ea^  mor>k,  born  at  St.  Imdenv  and  Ivv^d  in  the  l€tb  sfft,  in 
] ^39;  tlM^  he dompoied  a  bistory  o^  the  bisbopsroif  Toiigres> 
Mm8tri<5ht>  and  Ltege>  tukea  ^M  of  fabuious  metAoirsj  and 
aeveml  poems^  amofig  the  rest^  one  de  Porcorum-  Pmnm^all 
the  wond^  wbejneof  begin  with  the  letter  P)  imitatinff  ona 
TheobaMtts^  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Bene^let,  who  (lui 
yonr  correspondent  has  remarked)  flourisbed  ill  theticiie  oif 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  wliom  he  presented  a  Panegyric  oa 
Baldness,  every  word  beginning  with  the  letter  G«  From  tbc 
matter  of  Pli^eatius^s  poem>  it  appeare  to  be  written  by  one 
to  whom  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  obuQ^ious,  being 
levelled^  in  a  satirical  strain^  (as  Mr.  Row  observes,)  against 
their  obesity  and  indolence;  though  the  contest  between 
them  and  the  inferior  clergy  may  be  referred^  I  should' ra« 
tfaer  cuppose,  to  the  ^  Licentia  Foeltca/*  than  to  any  reol 
occarrence,  or  probably  to  aome  incident  in  the  iabiilQ«»f 
memoirs  abote  noticed.  The  cataloone  of  antbors  lliat  ba¥f 
thas  trifled  away  tlieir  tioie,  mi^t  bennmerously  enlarged^ 
whose  compotitionft  must  bave  cost  vast  labour  m  the  pro* 
tiuction^  and  are  equally  tiae/«st'and  i/bioM/r-wbitQ'  eoSK 
posed.     For,  as.  Martial  lays^ 

y  2 


Zlt    Cwjeetmrew  an  obscwre  Pamgt  in  Skatcspearr. 

Tarpeieattlifiiciles  habere  Duga«, 
£t  stuluto  labor  iaeptiarum* — 

.  I  cannot  quitibe  subject  without  remarking,  that  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Addison  has  liumoarouslv  riiiicubd  the  writers 
of  this  stamp,  in  the  59th  and  63d  Nos:  of  his  Spectator, 
among  others,  Tryphiodorus,  deservedly  known  to  the  world 
by  a  poem  iotitled,  lAior  AAflsiS,  the  Destruction  of  Trov, 
being  a  sequel  to  the  Iliad  of  Horner^  translated  by  the  lale 
learned  Mr.  Merrick. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  . . 
1777,  Feb.  j.p.    . 


LXIL.  Conjecture  on  an  obaoure  Passage  }n  Shftkespeare* 
Me-Ukban^ 

"  Orio  takearrm  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'^ 

Hamlet,  Act  HI.  Sc.  I. 

The  incongruity  of  metaphors  in  these  well^-known  words 
hasexercised  the  pens  of  many  a  criiiQ»I  adHairer  of  Shake- 
speare; but  there  is  another  passage  in  the  same  play, 
which  has  not  been  so  frequently  noticed,  though,  according 
to  the  present  reading,  the  images  in  it  seem  to  be  rathes 
improperly  blended.  The  liuea  to  which  I  refer  are  in  Act  IL 
Scene  1.  where  Polonius,  having  discovered  his  want  of  sa- 

Saetty  in  advising  Ophelia  to  discountenance  Hamlet's  ad- 
resses,  because  he  thought  thf:  prince  only  trifled  with  his 
daughtei",  delivers  himself  as  follows : 

''  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
Tm  sorry,  that  with  better  speed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him.^' 

Dr.  Warburton  peremptorily  protiounced  quoted  to  be  non- 
sense, and  said  it  appeared,  though  he  shewed  not  how,  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  noted;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  not  approving 
of  this  akeration,  was  willing  to  believe,  that  qmote  her^sig* 
nifies  to  reckon,  to  take  an  account  of,  to  take  the  fuotitni  or 
result  of  a  computation.  However,  as  this  very  learned 
editor^  notwithstanding  ''  his  longer  acquaintance  with  the 
lexicography  of  our  language  than  any  other  writer^"  has 
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ttot  cited  an  instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  fuote,  I  may 
venture  to  conclude  he  had  never  met  with  one:  in  any 
anthor.  1  am,  I  mU9t  own,,  inclined  to  suspect  that  for 
fuoied  we  ought  to  read  quoiied.  The  omission  of  the  i  in 
the  diphthong  oi  might  easily  happen  through  the  negligence 
or  inattention  of  a  transoriber,  a  printer,  or  a  corrector  of 
the  press;  and  some  reasons  may  be  given  why  this  emenda- 
tion OHgbt  not  to  be  deemed  a  whimsical  surmise.  In  the 
old  quarto  the  word  is  coted ;  and  I  have  a  notion,  that  toU  ot 
quoit,  in  our  ancient  English  writers,  was  oftener  spelt  4n* 
discriminately  with  a  c  or  a  ;,  than  ^ote.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  fak 
Dictionary,  also  specifies  the  verb  to  qaitfit  to  be  both  of  the 
active  and  neuter  kind;  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the 
words  wifth  npeed  dSkA  judgment  wte  completely  adapted  to 
the  diversion  of  coyting,  so  styled  in  the  slat,  of  33  of  Hen. 
VIIL  It  may  be  further  remariced,  that  in  the  same  speech 
the  same  jpnetaphor  is  pursued  by  Polonius,  when  he  acknow- 
ledges^ 

**  Beshrew  my  jealousy ! 
'  It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opintonS|    . 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 

To  lack  discretion/' 

'  QtfoUed  Is  undoubtedly  a  quaint  expression,  and  therefore 
Shakespeare  might  with  the  greater  propriety  let  it  fall  from 
the  tongue  of  a  conceited  and  pedantic  old  courtier,  l^his 
conjecture  is,  however,  thrown  out  by  one  who  professes 
himself  to  be  little  skilled  in  the  game  of  criticism  ;  but  if  it 
falls  short  of  the  mark,  it  may  be  a  direction  to  some  expert 
player,  and  enable  him  with  better  speed  and  judgment  to 
auoU  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours^  8cc. 
,1776,  iV5w,  W.J^D, 


LXIIL  On  the  lotroduclion  of  Letters  into  Greece^ 

Mb.  URBilN4 

The  learned  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  account  of  his  late  tra- 
vels, tells  us,  that  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  imported  by  Cad- 
mus from  Phosuicia,  consisted  of  sixteen  letters ;  that  Pala<» 
medes  added  four  more,  and  Simonides  the  other  four.  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharp,  however,  in  his  Origin  and  Structure  of  the 
Greek  Tongue,  gives  a  very  diiFerent  relation  of  this  matter. 
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We  ate  iotomifid^^ye  the  Doctor^  by  J^M^rm^  die  Sic^i»ii» 
thai  it  wft9  the  opioioo  of  «on)€  poMoni  tikH  letAen  weive 
inFeMt€id  ky  t^e  Sjrianc^  from  wjft^n  tbte  Phae<)i$iai)s  first 
li^iiriied  tWir  usc^  a<i4  then  commiioic^^ted  tWi9  to  the 
CrceQk$»    U«09dot«s,  dedariog  -hU  own  ^^iBioo,  ^ay^,  Ui«t 
tile  PbcEiniciaA^  under  Cadmu;^,  bn9Mg}it    learning   into 
Cre^ce^  and  tbait  tbe  Gre«fcs  bed  noi  ^^riier  the  u»e  pf  let* 
t^is.    This  is  cQBOradkxted  by  DiiQ4orus,  Pj^ii9MiiiU9>  Zei»o- 
biu^y  and  otfa^rv*    Diodoma  iiifornm  ns^  tlwt  Liau^i  com* 
p9fie4  j»  bciok  upgn  tbe.aets  of  tihe  finH  DiofiysiiiSt  in  Pelas* 
gic  charaG^ers;  und  that  the  same  were  used  by  Orpbeus 
and  by  Pronepides^  Uie  preceptor  of  Hooker.     Zeoobiiis 
sajrs,  th?t  CuiAmHu  slew  Limmy  for  teftcbing  cbsJ^aicters  4if- 
^ring  trom  his ;  nad  Pausanias,  in  bis  At^cft»  assures  us,  that 
he  himself  saiv  m  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  Cor^eb^^ 
h4io  lived  at  ttie^inae  yrhen  Crotopus,  who  w^ .  conteiii^ 
porar^  >vitb  PevjQ^lio09  wa$  kir^  of  (be  Ar^gives.    Letiera, 
therefore,  were  in  use  long  before  the  arrival  of  Cadmos, 
Letters  were  firsjt  inirod«i€49d  into  Greece  and  Italy  by  the 
Pelasgi ;   they  were  afterwarcU  subjected  <o  soiBe  consider* 
able  sLlterati.Qns  by  €adiBUS»  and  further  still  by  the  lonians. 
The  Africans,  Spaniards,  Celts,  pud  f^truriaDS,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  ali  a^d^  use  of  Pelftsgic  or 
Phoenician  letters.    The  Greeks,  at  first,  had  no  more  than 
sixteen:  these,  without  the  names  of  A1pha>  Beta,  &c.  they 
received  from    the   old  Pelasgi,     When  Cadmus  cnteretl 
Greece,  he  gave  then)  the  names,  and  added  to  the  old 
phar^ct^rs  three  more  letters,  ^ta,  Eta,  and  Chi,  and  as 
spany  numeral  characters,  fiav,  Sanpi,  Koppa,  all  which  are 
taken  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  is  evident  from  their 
names,  their  shape,  and  place  and  power.    These,  with  the 
Pelasgic    characters,  complete   the   Phoenician  alphabet. 
Soipe  other  changes,  also,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been 
made  by  Oadmus  in  the  shape  oi  some  of  the  letters.    That 
any  of  these  characters  were  invented  by  Simonides,  or  Pala- 
medes,  or  any  other  Greet:,  is  a  fable  tnat  doth  not  deserve 
credit;  since  they  were  all  exactly  in  their  proper  place,  as 
in  the  Hebfcw,  Syriac,  or  Phoenician  alphabet.    The  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  added   several  letters  to  the 
Pbcenician  alphabet.    The  present  Greek  alphabet  is  the 
Ionic,  hfivin^  i}ve  letters  added  Co  the  end  of  that  wkich 
tbei^  received  f^PPi  the  Pelasgi  and  Pho^aici^ins. 

yours,  ijtc, 
1776,  July.  S.  Watsok. 
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LXIV.    Origin  of  Old  Kick. 

I 

M»'  UUBAN, 

•  ■  *  ^ 

Nobody  hu  accounted  for  the  DevilV  haviftg  the  naiiiQ 
of  Oitf  Niek.  Keysler  de  Dea  NolnlQttDia»  |^,  33,  wd  AiUi^ii 
Septentr.  p.  2€  l^  menttons  a  daitjr  of  the  waters  wosAipfM^ 
by  the  ancient  Germans  w&A  ]>anes  under  the  naoie  of 
Tifocca  or  Nickeuj  styled  in  the  Edda  Nikur^  v^biph  N  de« 
riv^  ffooi  the  Oerman  nugen,  answering  to  the  (^fcin  uce^re. 
Wormius,  Mon.  Dan.  p.  17,  says,  the  redness  in  the  faces  of 
drowned  persons  was  ascribed  taibLs  deity's  sucking  their 
blood  out  at  their  nostrils.    Wasthovius,  pref.  ad  Vit.  Sane- 
tor,  and  Locceaiws,  AntiaSu^co-Goth. P-  )7,  caiUhim  Hec^ 
cuSy  and  quote,  from  a  jSelgo-Galiic  Dictionary,  Neccer^ 
Sfifiim  Aqmatimaj  and  Heecti  nt^are^    The  Islafidii^  Diet; 
iti  Hicks*«  Tbes.  P.  III.  p.  65,  renders  Nikur^  Mlua  ofuafica. 
Lastly^  Rudbekius,  Atiant  p.  I.  c«  7.  §  5.  p.  198.  tod  «»  30. 
pw  Till,  mentions  a  noiign  prevalent  anoBg  bis  ePUfiiry«iM% 
that  Neckur,  who  governed  the  sea,  assuined  the  form  of 
varioos  animals,  or  of  a  faorseman,  or  of  a  m»§t  in  fb  boat^ 
He  supposes  him  the  saase  with  Odin;  ba<;  the  aboye  aa<« 
tborittes  are  siifficient^to  evince  that  he  was  the  Niortbem 
Neptune,  or  some  subordinate  sea^god  of  a  noxious  dispo- 
sition.    Wormius  queries  whether  a  figuris  said  to  be  seen^ 
16 1 5,  OA  the  river  Lan,  and  called  JVasser  NifiiU,  migb^  not 
be  of  this  kind.     Probably  it  was  a  sea-monster  of  the 
species  called  Mermen^  and  by  our  Spenser,  Fairy-Queen^ 
II.  12.  24« 

The  griesly  W^sserman. 

ItMs  not  unlikely,  but  the  name  of  this  evil  spirit  might; 
as  Christianity  prevailetl  in  these  ncMtbem  nations,  betrans** 
fenred  to  the  father  of  evil. 

If  it  would  not  be  thought  punning  on  names^  I  would 
hazard  another  conjecture.  8t  Nic kolas  ivaa  the  patron  of 
mariners,  consequently  opponent  to  Niehur,  How  he  cf^me 
by  this  oiRce  does  not  appear.  The  Legend  says,  "  Ung  * 
jour  que  aucuns  mariniers  perissoyent  si  le  priel^nt  ain$i » 
larmes,  Nicolas,  serviteur  de  Dieu,  si  les  cboses  sent  vrayed 
que  nous  avons  ouyes,  si  les  esprouve  maintenant  Et  tan«» 
tot  ung  homme  s'apparut  a  la  semblance  de  luy,  et  lear  dit,* 
Veez  moy,  se  ne  m'appetlez  vous  pas:  etieufcommencaa 
leur  a}rder  en  leur  exploit :  de  la  ne  fet  tantost  la  tern- 
pestate  cesga,    Et  qaant  fis  furent  venns  a  900  EgUse-  iltf 
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86  cognenrent  sans  demonstrer,  ^t  si  ne  ravoient  oocqaes 
yeu.  Et  lors  rendirent  graces  a  Dieu  6t.a1uy  de  leur  de« 
livrance;  et  il  leur  dit  que  iiz  attribuassent  a  la  mtsericorde 
de  Dieu  et  a  leur  creance,  et  non  pas  a  ses  merites."  Thea 
follow  other  miracles,  not  peculiarly  appropriated  to  him 
under  this  character.  We  have  afterwards,  indeed,  anatUer 
story  of  his  delivering  from  an  illusion  of  the  Devil  certain 
pilgrims  qui  alloieiit  a  luy  a  nage^  which  I  understand  to 
mean  only  by  water,  Legende  d'Or.  fol.  viii.  See  also 
Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  IL  p.  861. 

.    1777,  March.  Pal«ophilu9. 


LXV.   On  the  Crasis.  a  Grammatical  Figure. 

Corruptions,  W  means  of  the  figure  we  call  a  Crasis^ 
have  had  a  great  effect,  I  believe,  in: all  languages;  it  ia 
when  the  prefix  adheres  to  the  following  word,  w^ich  it 
often  very  easily  and  naturally  does,  in  pronunciation,  and 
afterwards  is  written  or  printed  in  that  form.  Thus  the  mo- 
dern names  of  the  city  of  Athens  are  Satinas  and  Saiines, 
ftx>io  fc  T«K  AOifv«K;  and  that  of  Constantinople,  Stambculy  from 
j(TDf  voxtf.  Hence  adepoly  mekercukf  &c.  of  the  Romans; 
and,  perhaps,  our  word  endeavaury  and  rendesvous^  from  the 
French  en  devoiry  and  rendezvous.  Some  attention, .how* 
ever,  is  necessary  in  the  case,  and  some  distinction  should 
be  made,  for  the  Crasis  is  not  concerned  in  all  words  that 
coalesce  together,  as  otherwise^  alwaysy  &c.  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  called  compounds;  for  I  esteem  it  no  Craw  unless 
there  be  such  a  mixture  or  coalition  oF  letters  in  the  word 
as  to  make  the  word  to  seem  different  from  itself,  and  to  be 
obscured  or  deformed  by  it  Thus  Birlady^  a  form  of 
swearing  by  the  blessed  Virgin,  much  used  formerly,  and 
sometimes  now,  is  a  manifest  jumble  and  corruptioa  of  By 
aur  Lady. 

It  appears,  from  this  short  account  of  things,  that  vul^ar^ 
hasty,  and  inaccurate  pronunciation  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  this  figure;  which  has  been  more  applied  in  our 
language  than,  I  presume,  is  commonly  thought;  and 
therefore  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  regard  had  unto  it  cannot  fail 
of  giving  light  unto  the  sense  and  etymology  of  very  many 
of  our  English  words.  The  figure  has  also  operated  very 
temarkably  in  some  of  our  English  sirnames,  as  has  been 
noted  by  our  learned  Camden,  Kemains,  p.  1252 ;  we  shall 
therefore  insert  those  instances  among  the  rest     I  observej, 
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Wily,  before  I  proceed  on  my  Alphabet^  that  it  is  surpri* 
eing  how  prone  the  country  people  of  the  north  and  mid- 
land  parts  of  England  are  to  the  use  of  this  gramoiakical 
.figure^  especiallv  m  respect  of  the  article  The,  which  in  the 
shape  of  T  or  7a  they  will  ioin  to  words  which  begin  with 
a  consonant^  or  with, more  than  one;  causing  thereby  much 
roughness  and  harshness^  and  even  difficulty  of.  pronunci^^ 
ation;  o'er  tKbridgt,  or  o^cr  tKbrig,  as  they  speak  it,  for 
otcr  the  bridge. 

.  Now,  the  prefixes^  or  other  particles,  which  usually  oo* 
alesce  with  the  words  they  belong  to,  so  as  to  alter  or  dis« 

fuise  them,  are  these :  A,  Jn^  Al^  Ap^  By,  Di,  De,  Do,  I, 
>>,  It,  Mine,  N^,  O,  Saint,  The^  Two,  Three,,md  To.  And 
these  I  propose  to  go  through  in  their  order. 
'  A,  An  Accomplice,  The  monkish  historians  uerpetuallj 
use  the  word  Complices  in  Latin;  and  Co»ip/i<€  itself,  as  an 
English  word,  occurs  in  Jfeaver,  Fun.  Monuments,  p.  ^(i6, 
and  see  Johnson.  So  that  I  suspect  a  Crasis  here,  and  that 
it  was  first  a  Complice,  corrupted  afterwards  to  Accom^plici, 
which  in  that  case  would  require  the  article^an  to  be  pre- 
fixed. .  The  word  accomplice  might  facilitate  the  corruption 
with  unthinking  people. 

An.  ji  Nayword.  This  is  a  qommon  expression  .for  a 
by*word  or  proverb,  and  is  probably  a  Crasis  of  an  Aifc^ 
Word ,'  that  is,  a  word,  pr  saying,  always  and  perpetually 
used,  agreeable  to  ihe  ancient  use  of  ,Jye,  If  this  be  not 
the  meaning  and  original  of  it^  it  will  be  difficult  to  account 
for  it. 

J  Harrow,  id  est,  an  arrow.  See  Mr.  Hearne  and  Gul. 
Neubrig.  p.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvi.  The  prefix  has  here  evidently 
grown  ana  fastened  itself  to  the  noun. 

Jacke  Napes,  which  Skelton  gives  us,  p.  160,  seems  to  be 
J0ck  an  Apes,  as  Littleton  writes  it ;  but  I  am  doubtful  about 
this,  as  Nape  or  Knape  is  the  same  as  Knave  or  Servant.  See 
(Sloss.  to  i)ouglas*8  VirgiL 

ji  Nogler,  This  is  the  name  formerly  given  .to  those 
people  who  travelled  the  country  with  Sheffield  wares ; 
a'  practice  now  generally  left  off,  insomuch  that  the 
name  itself  is  falling  into  oblivion,  as  the  original  of  the 
word  has  long  since  done.  1  take  the  etymon  to  be  this: 
what  we  call  an  higler^  was  once  written  an  hagler,  and  so 
you  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  278.  Mow,  an 
iagler  is  very  easily  turned  into  a  nogler,  and  with  a  open, 
a  nogler.  Dr.  Johnson  oniits  the  hitler,  and  describes  the 
kagkr  as  one  that  is  tardy  in  bi^rgaioUigj  from  to  haggle. 


::iS  CrM$is,  a  Gut$imuUical  Figuftt: 

Bnt  it  seenis  the  hi^l^r  and  the  hagkr  is  tbe  mm  person^ 
aad  6o  this  sense  ot  the  li^tter  word  i8<Mnitted  by  him. 

A  Ntwt.  An  eft^  or  small  ii^ard,  of  which  newt  is  th^ 
eo^non  name  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire^  Ploit,  Hist. 
Staff,  p.  ^244^251;  and  it  is  nsed  by  Sbakespeare^s  Mae^ 
beth«  A.  IV.  Sc.  1.  ^*  Ntwt,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  su^spoaed 
by  Skinner  to  be  contracted  from  an  evet,*^  and  it  certainly 
is  so.  The  Saxon  word  is  efele ;  so  that  tb^  gradation  is  aa 
efete,  an  evet,  a  nevet,  a  newt^  v  consonant  being  tuitied 
into  tij  jost  as  v  in  Dtvil  is  changed  into  u  by  those  who 
pronounce  it,  as  the  vulgar  often  do,  DeuL 
\  A  Needie,  anciently  written  a  neld,  which  perhaps  may 
"by  Cra$i$  be  an  eid,  the  same  as  an  else,  used  by  shoe*. 
makers. 

Nawl,  i.  e.  an  awl,  implement  of  the  cobler^  used   by 
Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  VI li.  p.  .55. 

A  Noddy;  quasij  by  a  Cra$is,  an  oddy;  a  singular  oi 
whimsical  person. 

A  Nailwmm,  This  word  is  both  so  written  and  pro* 
nounced  in  Kent,  and  answering  to  the  rips^yv  or  gypstes 
in  Yorkshire,  Camd.  Col.  901,  or  Ray  on  the  Deluge^  p.  95. 
means  a  torrent  which  flows  only  now  and  then,'or  once  in 
a  few  jears.  Now^  when  these  torrents  broke  out,  they 
were  supposed  to  betoken  famines,  sicknesses,  and  deaths^ 
chiefly  I  presume  sicknesses;  whence  I  conjecture  there  is  a 
CVii5is  in  the  case,  a  nailboum  being  in  fact  an  ailboam^  as  the 
forerunner  of  aiU  or  diseases.  It  is  written^  however^  tyle-* 
bourn  by  Dr.  Harris,  p.  240,  23,  41 1,  and  so  Philipot  gitea 
It,  p.  4£.  which  perhaps  may  be  a  corruption  of  dijfoam,  but 
as  these  desultory  torrents  often  abound  with  small  eek^  it 
!s  possible  they  might  take  dieir  name  from  thence^  quasi 
tetbpume^.     But  there  will  still  be  a  Craus  in  nailboum. 

At.  This  particle  coheres  chiefly  in  such  names  of  per« 
sons  as  are  taken  from  situation ;  as, 

Task,  which  Mr.  Camden  thinks  is  contracted  from  aiAtk. 
Remains,  p.  123. 

Twells.  As  we  haTe  the  name  o(AiweilSj  or  Atwfll,  one  ha# 
certainly  reason  to  think  that  T&rlls  is  a  Crans  for  at  IVells* 
'  An  or  Ap.  We  have  certain  names  now  in  Englandj 
brought  originally,  (  suppose,  from  Wales,  in  which  the  ah 
or  op  is  become  a  part  of  the  name  that  followed  it.  At  first 
they  were  patronymics,  though  they  are  not  so  now.  Thus 
JPf/gA  is  ap  Hugh ;  Price  or  Brice,  ap  Rice ;  Pritckard,  ap 
Richard ;  Prideaur,  ap  Bideaax;  Bevan,  ap  Evan;  Bowen, 
ap  Owtn:  Powtl,  ap  llocL'  -  » 
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'Sy.    BiMve^  i.  e,  iy  It  Eve ;  loittetiines  written  Uhe  and 
biyve.     Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  v.  Blire. 

Of.  Didapper^  the  bird,  quaii  Dive^Dapper;  which  is 
cofiirmeci  by  its  being  called  Dab-Chick  in  Kent. 

Do*  Don  and  doff^  i,  e,  to  do  an,  and  do  off.  See  Johnson 
in  Vocibus* 

Dc.  In  names  of  persons  drawn  from  the  places  of  their 
abode,  or  extraction,  the  French  particle  Ve  will  often 
coidesce  with  the  name  of  the  place,  if  it  begin  with  a  voweU 
Danoets,  de  or  d^jinvers ;  Daethy  de  or  d^Atth,  a  town  in 
Haina«lt ;  Daskwood  may  be  supposed  tohedeor  d^Adiwoodi 
Davilly  d*EmU;  Camden,  Remains,  p.  122;  Doily,  de  OUy^ 
ibid.  p.  Ill;  Dauneyy  ibid  p.  12.2.  Awuiy  is  a  plot  of 
ground  where  alders  grow;  and,  to  same  notnore,  DevereH^ 
IS  undoubtedly  d^Evertut. 

£cHB  or  Each.     Hence  eotry  cbone,  Skelton,  p.  19^,  i.  e. 

every  each  one;  which  we  iiave  now  contracted  to  e-oery  one* 

h    This  pronoun  easily  coalesces,  as  /'tn,  /7/,  I'ld,  i.  e. 

Jmmid,  Percy's  Songs,  p.  81.   Ychdley  Percy,  III.  p.  xvii^ 

i.  e.  /  dmU,  ye  shaU. 

Ik.    lih  for  in  the;  hence  ytk,  Percy,  L  p.  6. 

It.     Hence  Uis, 

Mitf£.  Myneom,  tny  tuntt;  nuncle,  nont.  These  words 
are  used  familiarly  in  the  north  by  young  people  to  tha 
elder  sort,  though  there  be  no  alliance  or  relation  between 
them.  Eame  is  the  Saxon  for  uncle^  and  the  possessive 
pronoun  mnr  has  grown  to  it.  The  second  is  from  mine 
aunt  in  like  manner,  as  likewise  nuncle  (see  Shakespeare^ 
|jear  L  sc.  4.)  and  nont, 

Nei  This  old  negatiye  very  readily  coincided  with  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  w. 

Nis  and  nysj  i.  e.  ne  is,  or  is  not ;  Skelton,  p.  62.  Nill,  for 
ne  will;  ttiiif  ne  wilt :  Fairfax,  Chaucer.  Hence  will  or  nill. 
Invective  against  Wdsey.  So  nitd  for  ne  would:  Mirrour 
of  Magistrates,  p.  487. 

N'oty  and  now,  for  n^  wot,  ar  httno  not,  written  ia  Macha^ 
hree,  folio  220,  note.    Nolt  occurs  in  Fairfax,  xviiit  50. 

None  is  either  ne  one  or  no  one. 

Nere,  i.  e.  ne  were:,  Fairfax,  xii.  81. 

Noutd,  fie  would :  Fairfax,  v.  47 ;  x.  61;  alibL 

Nought,  ne  oti^A^;  written  also  formerly  7Wghi. 

Nam,  neam;  nttrt,  neart;  nod,  nehmd;  nia,  newist:  all  in 
Chaucer. 

O.    Ho  I  I  take  to  mean,  O  ytl 

Oy.    O'/A',  i.  e.  qf  the.    Hence,  uth  the,  Percy,  i.  p.  6. 
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where  ^A^  abounds  by  the  mistake  of  the  copyist;  for  p.  9» 
you  have  athe^  for  of  the^  twice. 

Saint.  .  This  word,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  certain  holy 
men,  or  reputed  to  be  so,  either  adhered,  by  means  of  its 
last  letter  7",  to  the  nai&eof  such  saint,  or  the  whole  of  it 
was  joined  to  it;  especially  in  certain  of  our  siroaroes  bor-i 
rowed  from  the  names  of  saints.  I  shall  specify,  first,-  some 
cases  where  the  last  letter  only  adheres,  which*  mostly  bap* 
pens  where  the  name  begins  with  a  vowel.  Thus  the  French 
S.  Agnan^  or  Aignan^  was  pronounced  by  some  in  France 
S.  Tignan:  //.  Stepk.  Apolog.  pour  Herodote,  iii*  p.  242, 
Edit.  1735. 

A  Taniony  pi^;  so  written,  in  Drake's  Eborac.  p*  3)5, 
meaning  a  pig  oi  St.  Anthony. 

Tawderyi  \,e.  St.  Awdrey ;  "  a  term  borrowed  from  those 
times  when  they  tricked  and  bedecked  the  shrines  and 
altars  of  the  saints,  as  being  at  Vye  with  each  other  on  that 
occasion.  The  votaries  of  St  Audrey  (an  isle  of  Ely  saint) 
exceeding  all  the  re^st  in  the  dress  and  equipage  of  her  attar. 
It  grew  into  a  byword  upon  any  thing  that  was  very  gaudy, 
that  it  was  all  taudxy,  as  much  as  to  say,  all  St.  Audrey :'' 
Canting  Diet,  v.  Taudry. 

.    Talkmund.    St.  Alknwnd^s  church  at  Derby  is  commonly 
called  Talkmund, 

.    San  Telme,    The  meteor  called  St.  Elmo  in  Ulloa^  ii« 
p.  350,  is  written  San  Telnia. 

S.  Tathariy  St.  Aihan  or  Aithan,  Memorial,  of  Brit  Piety, 
Append,  p.  40» 

S.  Twivnelj  i.  e.  St.  WimioU  Ibid.  p.  48. 
.    Tooleif-'^xxeeU  TW/ery^b/idge,  Tootey-corfier^  all  in  South* 
wark,  froin  St.  Olave,  pronounced  Olye^  as  Camden  gives  it : 
Jtemains,  p.  123. 

.  St.  Tooses.  St.  Osithc'sy  written  St.  Toosei  in  Bailey's  Life 
of  Bishop  Fisher,  p.. 88.  Mr.  Camden  observes,  that  St. 
Vsyth  is  turned  into  Saint  Tows:  Remains,  ibid. 
.  St.  Tabbe.  St.  Ebba  was  the  iamous  prioress  of  Coldingham^ 
who  chose  to  deform  herself,  wiih  her  nuns,  rather  than  be 
abused  by  the  insolent  Danes.  See  Camden,  Remains,  I.  c. 
also  Fuller,  Worthies  in  Rutland. 

St.  ThethOj  or  St.  Tcath.    St.  Etha  was  a  Cornish  Saint. 

St  Tomer,  This. name  we  have  in  Camden's  Remains, 
p«  151,  for  St, 0/»^r,  or  de  Sto.  Awdomaro.    . 

St.  Tale,  St  Aldaie's  church,  or  St.  Obts  at  Oxford^  is 
vulgarly  called  St.  Tole^s.     Pointer,  Oxon.  Acad.  p.  109- 

Uown.  This  sirname,  I  imagine,  may  be  corrupted  of  St, 
Owen,  who  occurs  in  Camden,  p.  151. 
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I  come  now  to  tboee  instances- where  the  whol^suhstaiice 
as  it  were^  of  the  word  Saint  is  incorporated  with  the  name, 
as  is  evident  from  many  of  our  sirnames>  taken  from  the 
names  of  saints.     The  French  Sauy  as  in  Sampal,  Santmau 
thanus,  &c.  coheres  thus  in  their  language. 
Sanwndi  i.  e.  St,  Jmand^  or  dt  Sto.  Amando. 
Simberd.  St.  Barbe,  orde  Sta.  Barbara,     Camden,  p.  150. 
Sinclair.  De  Sta*  Clara,  or  de  Sta.  Claro.  as  Newcourt,  in 
Repert.  i.  p.  224.     But  q.  if  this  be  not  an  error? 

Sanlis,  Senliz,  Singlis.   These  are,  5^  Lis,  or  de  Sto.  Lisisi 
or  SylvanectensiSf  for  wliich  see  Camden,  p.  150. 

Sentlo.    St.  Lo,  or  dc  Sto.  Laudo.    Camden,  p.  151. 
SefUlow,    This  is  different  from  the  former,  being  inter- 
preted dc  Sancto  Lupo.  Camden,  ibid.  Lupus  is  the  name  of 
a  saint. 

Scllinger,    So  they  commonly  pronounce  this   name; 

whereas  the  orthography  is  St.  Leger,  i.  e.  dt  Sto.  Leodegario. 

Camden,  p.  156* 

Semarton,  St.  Martin,  or  dc  Sto.  Martina.  Camden,  p.  151. 

Semarc.     St,  Mtdard.     Camden^  p.  150.    But  one  woi)id 

rather  think  SL  Marc. 

Seimpk.  Sdmpol.  The  first  is  the  Scotch  name>  the  second 
the  French ;  both  are  St.  Paul. 
SeimpcrCf  Sampicr,  or  Sempere.  St.  Peter,  or  de  Sto.  Petro:  ' 
Semour.    Dc  Sto.  Mauro. 

The.  Bythcne,  i.  e.  by  the  even,  or  by  night.  Romance 
of  Amyi  and  Amylion* 

To  thende.    To  t/^e  ende.    Canton,  Mirrour,  cap.  5. 
Taylot.    Glocestersliire  word ;  meaning  an  hay^loft.    At 
first,  no  doubt,  they  said  in  taylot,  for  in  the  hay-loft ;  and 
then  converted  the  whole  into  a  substantive,  calling  a  hay* 
hft  by  that  name. 

Tt^old,  or  ToveL  This  means  an  hovel  in  Derbyshire^ 
where  they  first  said  in  tovel,  i.e.  in  the  hovel;  and  then^ 
by  mistake,  took  touel  to  be  the  substantive,  for  hovel. 

Ton  and  Tother:  as,  do  you  take  ton,  an^  Pit  take  tother'l 
meaning  the  one  and  the  other.  The  ton,  Percy,  i.  p.  7.  where 
either  the  or  ^  abounds;  and  yet  this  is  very  commonly  used^ 
as  is  the  tother,  for  which  see  Percy,  p.  58. 

Tierne  cross,  in  Somner's  Antiq.  of  Canterb.  p.  1 1^  l^, 
is  tlu  iron  cross. 

Hathless.     Not  the  less.     See  Dr.  Johnson. 
To.    By  cutting  off  the  o,  this  sign  glues  itself  to  many 
▼erbs  in  Caxton,  and  other  authors ;  hs  tabound,  tavcomplisn,. 
tarrette  itf  i.  e.  to   impute  it;  toffer;  talledge  hungre  an4 
thurstc,  Caxton^  in  Mirrour^  cap,  5,  is  to  allay  them. 
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Two,  ^'bis  numeral  iriH  sometimes^eobere  with  a  notiny 
83  twintery  a  calf  two  winters  or  two  years  old.     Derbyshire. 

T(wet  This^  in  Kent,  means  two  pecks^  and  eonseqaently 
iff  a  coalition  of  two  fat  or  vat. 

A  TwibilL  This  is  an  implement  that  cuts  botli  ways; 
and  as  two  is  pronounced  often  twa^  hence  you  haiPe  twa* 
hilly  or  tfwi^hilL 

Three.  A  Tiivet  is  an  honsehoid  implement  of  iron  with 
tbree  feet  to  stand  before  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  settings 
any  thing  upon  to  dry  or  warm,  and  takes  itanamre  from  the 
said  three  feet.    See  Tanner,  Biblioth.  in  Nic.  Trivet. 

Toot.  This  word  means  txypeep,  or  peep  out.  When  pcaa 
in  Derbyshire  first  appear,  tbey  are  said  to  i^ty  i.  e.  to  out ; 
and  hence  they  have  the  participlie  tooting.  Thus,  I  conceive 
thai  tooting  at  Tunbridge-wells  mieans  to  outy  in  the  way  of 
inviting  and  bringing  guests  to  their  roaster^s  house. 

Postscript. 

Trtmon".  In  the  anonymous  raetpicnl  history  of  tiie  battle 
of  Flodden-field,  lately  publish/ed,  it  is  observed,  p.  32,  that 
St.  Paul,  Sc  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  never  taiiriit  the  Scot- 
tish prelates  to  go  to  war,  but  rather  some  later  Popish  saints^ 
Trimon'  of  Quhyteborn,  or  Doffin  of  Ross;  where,  as  Su 
Niman  was  the  great  saint  at  Candida  Casa,  or  Wbitehern, 
the  editor  says,  we  should  read  Ninian  of  2uhytehom.  An 
emendation  is  undoubtedly  necessary ;  this,  however,  is  not 
a  happy  one.  The  Scots,  it  seems,  call  Nimariy  RingeHy  (see 
Memorial  of  Brit.  Piety,  p.  131.)  whence  I  conjecture  there 
IS  a  Crasis  here,  and  that  the  true  correction  is  Tringen,  If 
this  be  cbe  truth,  as  I  presume  it  is,  it  aftbrds  a  pregnant 
instance  of  the  usefulness  of  attending  to  the  effects  of  the 
Crasis:  but,  indeed,  of  this,  in  point  of  etymology,  we  have 
aeen  many  examples  above. 

Smerwicr*  There  is  som^bing  particular  in  this,  as  the 
first  letter,  instead  of  the  last,  in  oainty  coalesces;  for  it 
means  St.  Marywich  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland. 
Campbeiiy  Lives  of  Adm.  ii,  p.  49. 

J 777,  Juhf,  Aug. 
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LXVI.  On  tlie  Werdt  Okmista. 

Mr.  Urban, 

MUCH  has  been  both  said  and  written  about  that  barbacous 
word  Ormesidj  or  Hormesta^  which  appears  in  the  title  of 
Paulus  Orosius's  History,  in  some  MSS.  at  least  See  Prof. 
Havercamp*s  Pref.  to  his  noble  edition  of  it;  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Barrington\H  Pref.  ^  to  King  Alfred's  Saxon  Version 
thereof.  "In^  former  of  these  gentlem^f)^  a  professed  critic; 
after  exploding  Vossius's  emendation  of  Orchestra^  which, 
indeed,  has  been  generally  disapproved,  thinks  it  may  be  a 
corruMipR  ol  dc  miS€ria  mundi;  and  the.  conjecture,  it  osubt 
t»e  aJiowedy  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  subject  of  Uie 
anchor's,  perforifltiaoce.  With  your  leaV'e^  I  wiil  hsire  tratt- 
scribe  his  own  words. 

**  Qviios  enim  ia  (luibusdain  exemplaribiis  de  ^rwumm 
pmndi  scriptuoi  in  veniatur,  id  nihil  aliud  esse  existinio  qnsn 
coraip4iMn  ax  verbis  de  mistria  mundiy  et  banc  vefum  earn 
muhata^  qMoniam  ad  illom  toto  suo  opere  adludiL  auctor^ 
Mi  auUam  aliam  ob  caussajxi  septem  hos  libeoa,  horiatit 
Angustioi,  conscripsit,  nisi  ut  ostemleret^  miseriaia  semndt 
lUMkcttflfi  piQccato  esse  nataiD,  nec^ue  cu<q  Christiana  religiofit 
in  Imperiufla  Bomaniim  iniroijusse,  sed  iJb  afiiiquistimts 
tevporibus  per  universuu)  tenaruoi  orbem  viguisse,  n^<|ue 
lUMigaai  in  loiperio  Uomanoi  quum  vel  maxime  floreret,  de« 


Biii  xy^y^^  Sicy  I  do  not  see  bpw,  in  this  case,  jrou  can  get 
the  first  syllable  Or,  or  Hor;  nor  bow  O^nne^  or  Har^ 
nyifta ;  oty  if  you  will,,  the  corrupted  word  Ormemj  whiidi  ia 
jtfst  a#  um^outfa  as  the  oih^^;  can  possibly  come  fnooa  dg 
fni$eriMf  ap  this  learned  man  contends^  Discardiog,  tiiere« 
fore^  this  coiyectuae.  as  insufficient,  what  if  we  should  read 
On  mestiki  aM  suppose  it  to  be  an  abbreyiatien  oi  Orbik, 
M^tttiaf  This  aoswevs  equally  as  well  to  the  ar&uoient  of 
the  woBpk»  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Tetters  i« 
Ormesia.  Tbev  wrote  in  these  times,  the  single  e  for  the 
diphthongs,  ana  if  but  in  one  ancient  maniuscripft  it  jvas  thus 
once  written  in  short,  the  rest,  transcribed  and  copied  from 
it,  night  readily,  and  by  an  easy  mistake,  convert  it  imo  one 
w^d»  Qrmeiifu    I  ^now  not  how  gentleaen  will  relish  this 


^_  lib.  I.  cap.  i.  p.  6.  Kgo  initium  miseris  iiotxiinpin  ab  initio  peccaotig 
liomiaia  dacer^  Inititiij,  Bti;. 
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conjecttiFe,  but  it  appears  plausible  to  me;  and  if  at  last 
I  shall  be  thought  to  have  miscarried  in  it,  I  have  this  com- 
fort left^  that  1  have  erred  with  others,  and  in  a  matter  or 
iK>me  difficulty* 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c* 

1778,  Nov.  T.  Row. 


LXVII,  Sameness  of  certain  dissimilar  Words. 

Ma.  Urban, 

The  radical  words  of  our  language  are  not  so  numerous  as, 
I  apprehend,  they  are  commonly  thought.  They  have  often 
an  appearance  seemingly  different,  when^  in  fact,  they  ari$^ 
originally  the  same*;  thus,  to  tnit,  knot^  and  net^  are  att 
from  the  Saxon  cnyttan,  whence  we  have  knitting  the  nets 
in  Mr.  Lewis's  Hist,  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  p.  135.  Terms 
and  expressions  have  been  sometimes  varied  ibr  precision, 
as  in  the  instance  here  given,  where  ail  the  terms  imply 
tytngf  and  yet  each  expresses  a  particular  mode  of  doing  it; 
and  such  variations  as  these  one  cannot  but  approve,  and 
for  that  very  reason,  viz.  because  they  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  accuracy  and  precision.  Sometimes,  again,  our  words 
are  altered  from  less  material  causes,  inatccuracy,  mispro- 
nunciation, locality,  as  also  by  curtailing,  lengthening,  con* 
tracting,  &c.  Ntdl^  a7mull,  disanntiU^  are  doubtless,  all  the 
same;  so  l^rii  and  inherit^  to  minister  and  administer^  &c. 
It  may  be  entertaining^  however,  even  in  such  cases,  to  ob^ 
sefve  the  present  compass  and  copia  of  our  maternal  tongue; 
and  in  others  it  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  understand  rightly, 
the  true  force  and  energy  of  some  of  our  terms,  i  plx>pose, 
therefore,  to  eive  a  short  alphabet  of  words,  dissimilar 
in  shew,  but  m  reality  the  same  as  tb  their  oriein ;  and 
if  I  happen  to  explain  but  one  term  to  the  satisfaction  of 

rour  readers,  I  shall  be  pleased:  and  after  this  dechiration 
ought  in  all  reason  to  be  ifititled  to  their  candour  and  in- 
dulgence in  other  instances,  where  they  may  think  I  have 
either  miscarried  or  been  guilty  of  omissions. 

To  assay ^  and  an  essay,  l^e  last  is  the  French  essai;  and 
the  first,  used  for  the  trying  of  m^tats,  is  as  apparently  the 
French  verb  essaj/er. 


«  St  Gloss,  to  Dottf  Ub's  Virgil,  t.  RowiU' 
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To  aUoff  and  aUoy.  The  substantive  aU^  is  a  baser  metal 
mixed  with  a  richer,  so  as  to  abate  the  value  of  it ;  and  to 
allay  is  to  abate,  correct,  diminish ;  both  from  the  French 
aUier^  to  mix;  an  ally,  t\se  French  allie^  may  be  supposed 
to  come  from  the  same  idea  of  lying,  hatching,  mixing. 

Alexander^  Saunders,  Sanders,  Sawney,  Sandy.  These  are 
all  the  same,  the  four  latter  being  the  faypocoristical  or  fa* 
miliar  names  used  for  the  first*  But  perhaps.  Saunders  and 
Sanders  may  mean  Saunder-son  and  Sander-^son ;  see  Har- 
ris, below.  I  give  this  specimen  of  the  Variation  of  names, 
but  do  not  propose  in  the  sequel  to  give  many  examples  of 
this  sort,  (though  perhaps  one  or  two  may  be  inserted,)  as 
that  woald  be  tedious  and  superfluous. 

Amaze,  as  it  amazes  me,  lam  amazed.  A  maze  is  a  lafoy* 
rintb,  and,  metaphorically,  a  perplexity.  The  verb  comes 
apparently  from  the  noun,  and  is  a  tibrnpound,  a-mazed;  just 
as  we  say.a-hungred,  a-thirst  In  strictness  theVe  is  no 
such  substantive  as  amaze ;  but  when  it  is  said  /  am  in 
amaze f  it*  ought  rather  to  be  written  /  am  in  a  maze. 

Astoin,  astound,  astone,  stun.  Asioned  is  astonished, 
in  Erudition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  198.  ^^^om'it  occurs  in 
Capel's  Prolusions,  p.  10,  where  the  edition  of  1609  has 
aston'd;  and  Capel  conjectures  astoon'd.  P.  11.  we  have 
stoinM,  which  methinks  shews  that  ostein^ dm^iy  be  right. 
However,  it  is  plain  that  stun  or  stunned  is  the  same  word 
abbreviated,  unless  you  will  adduce  it  from  aztound^  i:  e. 
astonished^  Fairfax,  ix.  23,  xiv.  6S,  Either  of  these  is  more 
natural  than  to  derive  it  as  Dr.  Wallis  does,  from  extonitus^ 
attonitus. 

Atone.  I  much  doubt  whether  there  was  anciently  any 
such  word ;  for,  as  to  atone  is  to  reconcile,  Sbakespeare^s 
Othello  IV.  1,  it  means  to  at  one  thenty  or  make  them  one.  It 
answers  to  unite:  see  Junius,  and  Hanmer's  Glossary,  Old 
Plays,  Vol.  iv.  p.  140.  Carew,  p«  142.  Acts  vii.  26.  , 

An  Adept.     V.  a  Dab. 

Brown,  the  colour ;  bran,/uiyt<r.  As  bran  Is  the  brown 
part  of  the  corn  when  ground,  I  conceive  it  to  be  so  called 
from  its  colour,  and  consequently  that  these  are  the  same 
words. 

A  Band,  a  string ;  also  an  ornament  of  the  neck.  A  bond,, 
an  obligatory  writing.  These  all  come  from  the  verb  to  bind, 
and  consequentiv  are  the  same  words.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  a  bandy  in  the  sense  of  a 
string,  is  vulgarly  pronounced  bond  or  bont.    V.  Tend. 

Emice  from  Jaodiesj  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Thus  it  takes  its 
name  from  the  part  it  is  sfupUed  to^  and  is  the  same  w^rd 
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'  DHtii  body ;  justatar^if cZror  slunn  shirl  takes  ib  name  fironi  be-* 
ing  worn  on  the  neek,  and  as  «  heud  is  used  (or  %  head-^dress. 

Beseech.  V^  Seek.    - 

Bellow.  V,  Low. 

Bliss,  which  means  happiness,  is  no  other  than  bless,  as  is 
-plain  from  blissed  being  used  for  Messed;  so  bfyssedisblessed» 
Legend  of  St.  Erasmus*  Blissedhede^  blesiedticss.  Ham- 
pole.  See  Amea'  Typ.  Ant.  p.  14^  15,  Percy's  Son?s,  L  p.  28S. 

Cloth  and  clout.  A  clout  is  only  a  pieoe  of  cloth,  pro* 
nonoced  cl6th  in  Yorkshire. 

Cloth  and  clothes.  As  the  last  were  commonly  made  of 
the  first,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  are  the  same^  word. 

Chattel  and  cattle.    As  cabaUa\mh  the  old  lawyers  and 

monkish  Mstorikns  signifies  all  goods  moveable  and  immove- 

'  able,  these  are  plainly  the  same  word.    Indeed,  chattel  u 

only  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  C,  just  as  of  cancelli  and 

cancellarias  we  have  chancel  nod  chancellor*    V.  Cant. 

Chanon,  Canal. 

To  convoy^  to  escort  or  conduct;  to  convey^  to  remoTe. 
Thie  first  has  arisen  from  the  latter.  Convey  means  conrn/  in 
Life  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  p.  83. 

A  Criple  and  Cre^ple.  Dr.  Donn^  writes  criple,  creeplt, 
which  we  find  also  in  Field's  Bible,  as  if  it  came  from  to 
creepf  and  that  we  ought  to  deem  them  the  same  words. 

Cozen  and  Cousin.  The  first  signifies  now  to  cheat,  by 
pretending,  as  it  were,  to  be  your  friend  and  relation. 
Lyiie,  in  his  Enphoes,  p.  181,  has  <^  to  make  a  cozen  of  a 
person,*'  i.  e.  a  dupe.  Many  still  write  cozen  for  cousin^  or 
cofisanguineus. 

Cud  and  Quid.  The  cow  chews  her  cudj  and  the  man, 
Vyben  he  chews  tobacco,  calls  it  quidding;  so  that  there 
^^^nns  to  be  no  difference  but  in  pronunciation. 

€o/^8^^  and  Collegue.  To  collogue,,  in  Dr.  Johnson^ 
means  t^^  wheedle,  to  flatter;  but  it  also  signifies  to  con- 
spire with  <^^h^^  ^  defraud  a  person :  and  as  a  coUe-gue  is 
the  same  as  .^^  Latin  coikga^  to  collogue  may  seem  to  come 

from  this. 

Coarse  and  '  v*^"**®*     Coarse  is  written  course^  Fuller, 

Worth,  p.  %2'  anu'  ^^^  ^^*  Hearne's  Cur.  Disc.  p.  126:  so 

ti»at  it  seems  to  mea*  ^  *  *^'°K  rf  course,  common  to  be  met 

with,  or  ordinary.  rr.  •      i_  _^ 

Common  and  Comtn»  '*'*^-    ^^  commune,  in  the  sense  of 

inferring,  occurs  often'  ^"  ***^  'B»Ae\  Sir  Thomas  More, 

p.  iii.  has  to  comen,  for  t  '^^  •"""^^  and  Hall  often,  in  his 

Ohronicle,  to  commm  i.  e.  .  '^  ^«««onrsc  in  common.    Hence 

ybu^hare commilnely  fof  cDii  ^Wi^nly,^ Tnnnef s Btbl.  sWi 


.  Swttmu  ifcertam  ^Sntmikr  Wwis.    ,      ^aif 

ind  Skeltont  p.  ISl,  calls  cgmrnxm  pkas^  connrane  place: 
juod  indeed  thji«  is  correct  from  i:ommufm;  and  one  does  nhk 
wonder  to  see  comiiiunaity)  and  communalte^  and  coio* 
snunaUiey  in  old  authors. 

CanoD  anddaonon.  The  engines  of  death  called  cannons 
#re  of  different  sizes  and  bores*  The  propeir  cannon,  I  pra- 
^nme,  is  a  48  poiinder,  and  issonameq  from  its  being  made 
.according  to  jlbat  f^wm  oi*  standara.  Whence  canon  and  caa^ 
Don  appear  to  be  the  same  wprdft* 

.  Capt  Jind  Cbanl.  IPotb  fropi  thp  Latin  canttis,  c^nt  being 
a  whining  tone  used  bj^  the  Pqri4»n8y  and.  to  (^jtt  having 
aoiy  the  c  softened,  as  is  plain  from  descant;  so  from  can^ 
tana  cornea  chantry ;  and  we  have  both  inchautment  and 
incantation.  .V.  Chattel,, above. 

.  Cord  and  Chord.  Chard,  from  Latin  chorda^  is  the  8trin«r 
,of  a  musical  isMtrument,  and  a  cord  is  aqy  band  or  string"; 
jboth  evidently  the  same. 

Cbanon  and  Canon^  Canonici;  so  called  because  they 
Jived  under  or. according  to  a  certain  rule  or  canon,  Chanons 
5vere  a  stricter  sort  of  canons,  regulars  as  they  were  styled, 
md  that  is  the  whole  difference.    V.  Chattel,  above. 

Panal»  Channel,  KeaneL  .  From  Latin  canalit  the  French 
liave  umal^  which  we  have  adopted ;  the  two  latter  are  the 
effects  of  pfMUDciati^u.  As  to  c  soft,  we  have  chaste  (votd 
fio^us^  cheese. from  caseusj  &c.    y.  Chattel,  above. 

Draw  and  -Druin.  As  in  the  north  they  say  dra  for  draWf 
pne  can  hardly  doubt  the  sameness  of  these  two  words. 
.  Tq  dally,  and  to  delay.  Since  to  dallv mieansr  to  trifle^ 
fmd  consequently  to  delay,  one  has  grouads  to  suspect  botk 
are  the  French  deioyer,  and  have  no  other  diffeieoce  kat 
what  arises  from  pronunciation. 

.  A  Dab  and  Adept.  The  first,  which  signifies  a  peraon  ex-» 
pert  in  any  thing,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  second. 

Dike  and  Ditch.  The  first  is  provincial  foff  tbeseccud; 
vheuce.a  small  brook  in  the  north  is  called  a  dike,.%ni  41hcvc 
are  twenty  instances  in  those  parts  of  ch  or  tch  being  turned 
into  k  or  ck,  V.  ^owcb»  [below»]  aqd  $tiak,  ai^d  Stark,  and 
Sneek.    Dig  is  probably  the  ropt. 

.  De61e  and  Defowl,  They  both  mean  to  deflower  a  virgin. 
Hence. Kndg^a^/^i^  Caxton,  Legend,  fol.  338*  So  that  j&b^ 
m\kpn^efiUK  '^  ^o,  same  with j^/r 

.  Hatilte  ai^d  £stade;  both  from  ttai  of  the  French,  who 
po^  ha«e  dropped  the  j. 

To  flity.to  reinove;  Fligh^/u^a.  I  uke  the  former  to  be 
m\7  the  short  or  quick  pronunciation  of  the  latter,  and  that 
Wth  mme.from  to>^. 

Q  2  ' 


^Mt  Samenen  qf  certain  dissimUar'Woris. 

To  fell  wood  or  timber,  i.  e.  to  fM  it,  smce  they  call  it 
€Oaimoiily  a/alt  rf  timber.  So  that  to  fell  and  to  fall  are  the 
same. 

To  flea  and  flay.    To  flea  is  to  strip  off  the  skin,  whence 
fkece;  and  to  flay  is  the  same,  as  appears  froiA  the  Bible. 

Flour,  simila;  Flower,  flos.  There  is  no  difference  ia 
these,  though  it  may  be  proper  to  vary  theifti  in  writing,  as 
flour  is  the  flower  or  best  part  of  the  corn,  'hi  Fabian^  fok 
xviii.  6,Jlffa>er  is  written ^*rf.  . . 

;    Fusty,  Foisiy,  and  Fist.    Two-first  are  fotind  jn  Dr.  John- 
son, and^^  is  in  Littleton ;  all  cornel  froni'Frencbyi»/^. 

Fraughted,  Freighted,  Fraught.  *  The  firfst,  which  occurs 
in  Finett,  p.  238,  is  plainly  thfe  saAie  as  the-  second ;  and 
the  third  is  as  evidently  contracted  from  the  first. 

Gate  and  Gait.  Gate  comes  from  the  Dutch  get,  or  Saxoa 
geat^  get,  gate^  and  signifies  an  entrance,  road,  town,  street, 
manner  of  walking,  &c.  and  thence,  very  naturally,  the  air, 
mien,  or  port,  of  a  person ;  the  incessus^  as  Virgil  terms  it. 
But  now  some  aflect  to  write  gait  in  this  latter  sense,  as 
Shakespeare  and  others;  by  which  means  gait  has  gotten 
into  Dr.  Johnson^s  Dictionary.  I  am  of  opinion,  howevei^ 
that  there  is  no  difference  netween  gait  and  gaiiy  or,  ia 
other  words,  that  there  is  really  no  such  word  as  gait.  In 
JVf  ihon,  I  am  sure,  gate  has  the  sense  of  air  or  mien  in  several 
places,  as  iv.  870.  vii.  41 1.  ix«  389.  xi.  230.  Ia  short,  gate% 
^amongst  its  other  uses,  signifies  a  person's  manner ;  and 
Hampole,  MS.  at  Lincoln,  p.  176,  applies  it  for  guise  or 
Toanner^  when  he  says  thus  gates,  for  on  this  manner.  So 
Chaucer  also  uses  it ;  see  the  Gloi^sary.  It  is  worth  noting*; 
that  the  Dutch  and  Saxon,  whence  we  have  our  gate^  know 
nothing  of  any  such  orthography  as  gait. 

Guardmnd  Ward.  First  is  the  French  orthography,  second 
the  Eoglish  ;  and  both  modes  have  been  followed,  the  for^ 
jner  having  been  appropriated  to  some  purpo^s^  as  the  lat- 
ter has  to  others ;  bat  they  are  apparently  the  ^aelf'-sam^ 
.Words. 

!.  Guise, 'Wise,  Ous.  Fir^t  is  the  French  form^  second  the 
English  ;  for  wise  is  the  same  in  ^eiisefmotherwisSyUasiwisep 
itc.  as  the  French  gm^.  As  to  cm^,  the  termination  in 
ri^hteomy  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  ivise;  for  in  Hall, 
Richard  III.  folio  26, ^ou  have  rightmse;  and  in  the  Dancl^ 
of  M^cliabree,-^l.  225?afid'235,  rfgA/frilme^'r  and' so  i?n«ft* 
tion  of  a  Christiaji  Maiij  p.  1.5.  Caxton,  Mirrour,  cap.  E).  and 
in.  cap.'  1 2.   Right wessly  Occurs  also  in  Gnnton,  p.  52. 

Great,  magnus;  Groat,  fpur-pence ;  grotes,  oats  when  the 
outer  hull  is  uken  off:  these  are  all  the  same.    There  is 
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elliptis  ia  groat^  penny  b^ng  understood  :  the  whole  would 
be  grcai'pennjf,  Grotes  menQs  plainlv  great  meftl,  in  respedt 
of  die  smaller  or  ground  meal;  in,  the  north  they  are  pro- 
nounced greais  or  grates^  which  shews  the  etymon  clearly* 

To  hunt  and  to  haunt  To  hunt  about  is  so  near  a  kin  to 
hatmtiug  a  phce^  that  one  has  reason  to  esteem  them  the 
same. 

Harris  and  Harrison.  As  John  Harris  is  no  other  than 
John  Harry's,  an  elliptical  manner  of  speaking  for  Johi^ 
Marrjfs  son,  the  two  names  Harris  and  Harrison  are  conse- 
quently the  same ;  as  also  are  Williams  and  WUliamsony 
Koberts  and  Robertson,  &c. 

John»  Johannes ;  Jone^  Johanna*  As  these  are  the  same 
names,  one  masculine,  the  othei:  femininCi  the  0  ought  to  be 
long  in  bothy  and  h  to  be  inserted  or  omitted  in  both,  and 
,the  e  in  the  woman's  name  should  be  retained  to  denote  the 
sex.  St  John's  is  pronounced  at  London  St.  Jones's,  and  in 
Lancashire  they  currently  say  Jone  for  John. 
•  Jane  and  Joane.  Mr.  Camden,  in  Remains^  p.  9B,  says, 
that  32  Eliz.it  was  agreed  by.  the  Court  of  King's  Bencb^ 
that  Jane  was  the  same  aa  Joane, 

Kill,  quell,  and  quail.    All  the  words  are  found  in  an  ao 

tire  sense  in  Or.  Johjison  and  Littleton;  but  they  are 

clearly  the  same,  kUl  being  the  modernization  of  quell,  by 

ailoptmg  the  French  pronunciation  of  qu,  and  consequently 

.vei^  justly  deduced  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  Saxon  cwelkm* 

.Indeed,  at  ibis  time,  to  quell  does  not  seem  to  imply,  in  our 

ideas,  so  much  as  kill^  but  formerly  it  did.    Macbeth  L  7. 

Obs.  on  Macbeth,  p.  24.    Camden's  Remains,  p.  65.   Afofi- 

,quelkr  is  a  ruffian,  a  bravo^  an  assassin.  Speed,  Hist  p.  300!. 

Erudition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  148. — Quail  is  not  only  used 

.actively,  but  the  sense  of  it  accords  well  with  our  modem 

notion  oi  to  quelle  and  Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  accordingly  the 

.same  etymology* 

Knit^  knot,  net.    See  the  proeme. 

Knap,  knop,  knob,  nab,  nob.    All  these,  which  signify 
.protuberances,  as  also  a  small  mount,  come  from  British 
C7iap,  and  must  be  reputed  the  same. 

Kind  and>  akin.  As  akin  means  of  the  same  race  or  kind^ 
one  is  led  to  imagine  that  kin  and  kind  may  be  the  same 
word,  the  t  in  one  case  being  pronounced  short,  and  in  the 
other  long,  just  as  some  say  wynd,  and  others  wind. 

Latter,  later ;  last,  latest.  The  two  first  are  comparatives 
of  late,  and  the  two  last,  superlatives  of  the  same ;  therefore 
there  is  no  other  diifereqce  than  what  use  and  custom  havd 
made* 


ftSO  Skmenem  ifeeriain  Amrnttar  WorA 

Lest  md  le&^t.  Here  agsiQ  is  i  t^mtion  witbobt  m  dif^ 
ference ;  for  if  l€si  be  now  used  for  the  Latin  particle,  ne^ 
kast  was  formerly  as  often  used ;  and  so,  if  it  may  be  ren« 
dered  by  quo  minus,  the  English  kast  seems  to  answer 
the  more  fully  to  this«  I  take  least  to  be  a  corruptioii  of 
test,  this  being  a  more  natural  saperlatire  of  litttcj  and  beat 
corresponding  with.the  Saxon  last. 

Lust  and  list»  Am  to  /ui^  sometimes  occurs  in  a  good 
eense,  I  have^no  doubt  these  are  the  same  irords. 

Links^  lings,  and  ings.  Grounds  in  some  places  called 
lings  and  ings  are  in  others  named  links^  by  a  quick  or  thin 

Eronunciation  of  ^.  Vid.  Jtank  below*  Lings  perhaps  may 
e  the  same  again  ^sLes  inges^  the  word  inge  €KCurring  in 
Br*  Johmson,  as  also  in  Dr.  Thornton  and  Mr..  Thoresby. 

Leash  and  lashed.  A  leash  is  a  band  or  string,  particq* 
larly  a  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  h»  hawk, 
and  a  courser  leads  his  greyhound.  Lashed^  therefore,  wbeft 
one  thing  is  bound  and  mstened  to  another  by  tying,  may  be 
leashed,  A  leash  sf  gmfhoumds  are,  again,  as  many  as  are 
commonly  led  by  one  string,  viz.  three;  and  from  thence  a 
lea%h  comes  to  signify  that  number  either  of  birds  or 
^animals. 

To  low  and  bellow.  Spoken  of  cows.  Bt  ia  the  latter  is 
only  an  unmeaning  Saxon  prefit. 

Manquell,  mangle.  The  first  not  only  means  to  nmrier^ 
(see  kill  above,}  but  also,  as  appears  fromHall,  Edw.  IV.  fot, 
j3fil,  b.  to  mangle^  whence  I  have  a  suspicion  that  mangle  is 
in  fact  the  same  word. 

Moan,  mourn.  These  are  so  near  akin  both  in  sense  and 
aound,  that  I  greatly  suspect  ihem  to  be  the  same  wordS) 
Tarying  only  in  pronunciation. 

A  mass  and  a  mess.  A  masse  from  French  fhasHj  is  a  hesp 
or  pile  of  any  thing ;  and  a  mess  of  victuals  or  pottage  is  as 
much  as  is  collected  together  for  one  or  more  persons.  When 
people  swear  by  the  mass^  they  cQHimonly  say  bp  mess. 

Many  and  meiny.  The  latter  denotes  a  company,  a  te^ 
tinue:  and  inaity  |s  a  substantive  in  Lowtb^s  Gram.  p.M. 
Are  they  not  the  same? 

Mow,  mouth.  To  make  mows,  and  to  make  mouths,  are 
equivalent ;  so  that  mcl»  and  mouth  are  the  same.  I  have 
-cuen  seen  Portsmouth  written  Portsmue.  Indeed,  the 
French  word  m&u'e  signifies  mouth;  and  they  have  the 
phrase^iiY  is  mot/e. 

Mount  and  Mound  are  apparently  die  same. 

Near  and  nigher.  Nigk  was  form,  rly  wipitten  ne^h  or 
negh,  whence  we  have  n^ighhoun    Ifeqce  came  the  Q^fisifSft 
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^niibe  fieghcr  contraclect  w  near.  Near  and  aigk^f  are 
tberdbre  clearly  tbe  same ;  and  so  wbeu  we  uyneartr^  it  ia 
really  a  comparison  compared,  and  as  much  a  aolecisoiii 
though  so  common,  as  wors&9\  That  fUaris  a  eomparative 
appears  from  the  expd*essioos  ne^r  tk^  near,  and  ^^ere  $n4 
nerejthe  first  in  8ir  Thomas  More>  p.  iv..  dd  in  Di.  Peiey'a 
Soo^Sy  p.  88. 

Not,,  nought  The .  last  is  ne  ought  by  ceasis^  and  wa»  aor 
ciently  written  noght,  of  which  ive  have  mad^  MU  •  • 

Of  and  0£  We  now  write  tfais.particte  sometim^a  «^, 
but  I  sappoae  it  is  always  the  Latin^  a,  de,  or  ejc,  i.  a*  0f,  w^ 
that  it  ia  erery  \tay  as  proper  to  say  ^  of,  exeisus^  as  nil.  ^ 
Math.  X.  14.  ''  Shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet,''  Gr.  mW^n 
7M  x«9M^«9  ran  fnh/t  vfjutt ;  where  the  preposition ««  or  ^  is  eyi^ 
dently  iu  compositicM^.  The  Vulgate,  whence  Wiokli^e^s 
version  was  made,  has  ^^  excutite  pulvereili  4s  pedibiis 
TestriSy"  which  WicklifFe  renders  4^r^^{^  whereas,  Crf  n- 
mer's  Bible  gives  it,  4hakc  qfl  and  so  the  Rhemisb  Tesita^ 


^  Owe,  own,  ought  ils  owe  is  used  for  oi0t,  ie«  to  claims 
Acta  lau  U.  MmwUf  Obs.  on  Shakeipeare,  Macbeth^ 
&c.  we  can  be  sure  they  are  the  same  woraa«  Ought  comest 
from  owe  too,  but  from  a  different  sense  of  it,  viz.  debere. 

A  pound  for  cattle,  whence  hog's-pound;  ^pvnd,  a  stew- 
pan.  These  appear  to  be  all  the  aamep  pound  and.^anif, 
coating  fiops  to  pin,  or  incKiae.  When  people  say  a  4ieT»* 
pan,  meaning  a  smaller  kind  of  pond,  it  is  evident^  a  Gor« 
ruption  of  ^tew-pond. 

A  person,  a  particular  man  or  woman;  a  parson,  a  parish- 
prtest.  Tbesie  am  dearly  the  same,  though  the  latter  is  ap<* 
prepciated  tot  the  clergy^^  as  is  evident  from  the  Latin  word 
used  on.  the  occasion,  via.  Persona,  i.  e.  Persona  Ecclm^% 
Thomas  Move,  in  his  Life  of  Si^hard  IIL  writes  perwn  fay 
parson  often :  and  the  Scotch  aame  is  M acpherson. 

Part  and  pavty.  Tkiese  ave  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  different  orthpgraiphy ;  for,  whereas  the  lawyers  now 
say,  between  A.  B,  on  one  part,  and  between  C,  D.  on  the  othep 
part^  indeatii&'es  of  the  age  of  Jadies  L  aad  later,  genenilly 
sua,  ^  betiyeen  A.  B.  on  one  partie,  and  betyveen  C^  O.  on 
Ike  other  .paitie."  King  Henry  VIIL  in  FuHer^s  Worth* 
pi  198,  says^  parti€$  ff  be^<tni  the  sfia,  for  parts  beyond  the 
sea.  In  Hall,  Edward  V.  ToL  iv*  6.  north  parties  aoeans  north 
partly  aad  so,  fol.  6«  b. .  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Scotch 
phraae^  art  and  part^parjta^vafk  tameanpa/lv;  .and  I  pee-- 
sume  there  are  few  cases  whereift  these  words  laay  not  be 
wuaterchaoged.  ... 

-    Q4 
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Peck  and  pick;  They  say  in  Kent,  speaking  of  a  fowl,  ii 
pickSf  which  shews  these  words  to  be  the  same.  Hence 
pick-axe. 

Pity  and  piety.  As  our  word  pity,  in  the  sense  of  charity 
and  compassion,  conies  from  the  £atin  pittas^  this  and  piety 
must  be  the  same.  Charity  is  indeed  an  act  of  piety,. and 
certain  charitable  funds  abroad  are  actually  terroecl.«potffl/5  of 
piety.  PitUmcey  again,  which  is  a  charitable  addition  to  the 
convent's  table,  is  pteiancia  in  Latin. 

Puny,  puisney,  pony.  Puny  is  ^mall  or  diminutive,  from 
French  ptti^^^  d^word  retained  in  the  same  form  when  we 
write  puisnS  judge.  I  am  much  mistaken  ifpofg^  by  which 
we  mean  a  smaU  horsey  be  not  a  slight  covruptiofn  of  the  same 
by  changing  the  vowel.  . 

Pilarean,  i.  e.  pelerin,  and  pilgrim.  The  first  is  the 
French  tem,  the  second  the  English. 

Poison  and  potipn.  As  poison  is  the  Latin  potioy  though  we 
have  gotten  it  more  immediately  from  the  French,  poison 
and  potion  must  be  the  same  words.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  general  word  to  become  specifical. 
-  rowch  and  poke.  Glos.  ad  X.  Scriptores,  v.  P6wchiuS| 
and  see  Dike  above. 

Quell.    Vide  Kill. 

Quail.    Vide  Kill.    . 

To  quit,  to  relinquish ;  quiet,  at  rest  No  dMTerence  here ) 
to  quit  claim,  is  qtdeium  clamare;  and  to  acquit^  acquieiare, 
is  td  make  a  person  quiet  or  at  ease,  in  respect  of  any  de^ 
mand  you  may  have  upon  him. 

Queen,  regina;  Quean,  a  whore,  a  wbeen*cat,  a  female 
cat,  in  the  dortb.  Mr.  Bbiy,  explaining  the  last  word,  ob** 
^rves,  *^  that  jueen  was  used  by  the  Saxons  to  si^ify  the 
female  sex,  appears  in  that  queen  fugol  was  used  tor  a  ben 
fowl."  North  country  Words,  p.  53.  Thus,  as  queen  means 
a  female,  it  has  been  abusively  applied  to  a  whore,  as  wencli 
also  has;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  queen  ipd  quean  are  the 
same  words.  Given^  in  Britfeb,  the  feminine  of  guynn^ 
means  ^ir  or  beauitful. 

Quail,  qualm,  qualmish,  squeamish.  The  last  word  ap-^ 
pears  only  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  and  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  qualmtky  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation :  this  plainly 
comes  from  qualni,  as  this  pronablv  derives  from  the  verb  to 
quailj  for  which  see  above  in  kill. 

Rank  and  range.  These,  whether  substantives  or  verbs, 
appear  to  be  the  same  words,  varied  \n  speech  and  pronuat 
ciation. .  Vide  Links,  aba^ 

Mavish  is  ravagc-m  the  book  of  psalois* 
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.  Rops^  ropes.  Bops  are  so  called  from  their  length  and 
similitucle  to  ropes,  as  is  plain  from  our  calling  the  gats  of 
Woodcocks  and  Snipes  ropes. 

Robert,  Rotbert,  and  Rupert,  are  the  sain6  names. 
Wood^s  Hist  and  Ant.  p.  81  ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  p.  345; 
Thoresby,  p.  350. 

Rodolpb^  Radulph,  Randolph,  Ranulph,  Ralph.  These,  I 
presume,  are  all  the  same.  In  Wood,  Hist.  Ant.  p.  72, 
Coleberg  is  called  Rodolphus,  and  p.  85,  Radulphus. 

Rohais,  in  Lat  Rohesia;  Hawise,  in  Lat.  Hawisia;  Avise 
or  Avice,  in  Lat.  Avicia;  appear  to  be  the  same  name* 
Hawise  and  Avise  being  only  the  latter  syllable  of  the  first 
name,  used  in  the  way  of  familiarity  or  endearment  Thus 
we  now  say  Mun  for  Edmund,  Than  for  Jonathan. 

Ramp,  romp,  rawm.  A  lion  is  rampajit  when  reared  as  if 
going  to 'fight ;  and  to  romp,  is  to  play  rudely  and  boister* 
oosly..  A  wall  is  said  to  ramp,  when  it  rises  from  the  level^ 
and  is  the  French  ramper,  to  climb  or  mount  Hence  also 
to  rawm,  which  a  dog  is  said  to  do  when  he  either  fawns  upon 
you,  or  stretches  himself  to  take  victuals  placed  high  on  a 
shelf. 

Rout  and  rut  In  rutting  time,  bucks  keep  a  continual 
routing  or  bellowing,  whence  it  is  obvious  to  imagine  the 
two  words  to  be  the  same. 

'  Rout,  roadj  rota^  rut  Rout  is  road,  and  road  is  roui;  so 
that  these  are  plainly  the  same  words.  By  rote  means  by 
course,  in  a  direct  road,  as  when  a  thing  is  gotten  by  heart, 
without  knowing  or  understanding  the  meaning  of  it ;  and 
therefore  seems  to  signify  by  road,  or  by  rout,  Jtut^  at  first, 

I  imagine,  was  cart-rut^  i,  e.  rout  or  track,  and  afterwards 
rut,  per  se. 

Roll  and  row;  to  roll  and  to  row.  A  rofl  is  in  fact  a  raa% 
and  is  sometimes  pronounced  row,  whence  we  have  both 
rigmanroll  and  rigvianrow.    As  to  roll,  and  to  row ;  the  /  and 

II  are  very  commonly  omitted  in  pronunciation  in  the  north. 
See  Glossary  to  Douglas's  Virgil,  v.  Rowit,  where,  however, 
the  author  is  mistaken  in  talking  of  w  and  II  being  alike  in 
the  MS.  as  pronunciation  is  the  sole  cause. 

Rattle  and  ruttle.  Ruttle  is  that  noise  people  make  ifi 
Che  throat  when  they  breathe  with  difficulty,  especially  when 
dying;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  same  Word  v,\th  rattle.  In 
Birch's  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  j).  355,  it  is  called  rattling. 

Reeme  and  rime.  The  first  signifies  to  weep  in  Cheshire; 
the  second  is  the  name  of  the  white  frost,  in  Kent,  that 
adheres  to  the  trees  (in  Derbyshire  called  JmeJ ;  query^ 
^ereforej  if  not  the  same  word  ?       . 


i$6  Samtness  of  certain  dusimHar  Word^. 

son.  In  Latin  quam.  The  distinction  of  these  is  doubtless 
extreme!}'  useful,  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  ^l&nse  of  an 
author  to  a  reader.  The  distitiction,  however,  is  but  of  late, 
since  in  our  older  writers  then  is  promiscuously  used  for 
ihan^  which  shews  it  to  be  originally  the  same  word.  I  need 
DOt  quote  for  this. 

This  and  thus.  Thh  was  formerly  used  fbr  tht^y  as  SkeU 
ton,  p.  13,  115,  alibi.  Hall  in  Rich.  IIL  f.  28,  Si9.  Sir  Thoi 
More,  p.  3.  Which  shews,  that  though  it  diay  be  useful  that 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  these  words,  yet  ori* 
ginally  they  were  the  same. 

Troth  and  Truth  both  have  place  in  our  dictionaries^  but 
seem  to  be  the  same,  from  Saxon,  treath,  or  treotha. 

Trow  and  trough.  A  swine-trow  is  called  in  the  north  a 
swine-trough :  the  difference  consists  in  pronunciation,  gh, 
being  sometimes  quiescent,  and  sometimes  having  the 
power  of ^ 

Tend  is  the  tail  or  final  syllable  of  attend^  and  means  the 
same;  it  is  spoken  tent  in  the  north,  where  it  signifies  to 
iifider  or  prevent^  by  watching,  and  observing ;  so  that  it  is 
the  same  word  as  tend,  for  which  see  Dr.  Johnson.  V.  Vend. 
V.  Brand. 

Task  and  tax.  Task  is  an  imposition  as  tax  is.  Rossus, 
p.  $5.  explains  tallagium  by  task;  whence  they  appear  to  be 
the  same. 

Tone  and  tune.  Ton  is  French  for  tune;  they  are  conse« 
quently  the  same  words.  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p.  64,  65. 

Treacle  and  theriacal.  From  Ov^  a  beast,  or  venomous 
beast,  comes  hn^ianoK  and  theriacal,  a  medidne  to  expel  poi- 
son, which  since  has  been  corrupted  into  treacle  This  at 
present  generally  signifies  molasses^  but  in  the  apothe- 
cary*s  shop  it  still  retains  its  primitive  sense,  as  in  vemc€^ 
treacle. 

'  Unloose  and  loose.  First  has  the  sense  of  the  ^cond. 
liark  i.  7.  Luke  iii.  16.  John  i.  27.  Some  haye  questioned 
the  propriety  of  this,  the  prefix  un  seeming  to  carry  an  op« 
posite  sense  to  what  the  simple  word  bears,  as  in  tying  and 
untying,  drawing  and  undrawing,  &c.  but  un  in  the  present 
case  is  a  mere  pleonasm ;  on  among  the  Saxons,  to  wnich  «f 
is  here  equivalent,  being  often  used  epitatively,  or  rather 
Superfluously  and  without,  any  intention  of  altering  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Vend  and  vent.    Both  are  in  Johnson,  but  are  nnquestion^ 
ably  the  same.  V.  Tend. 
•  Weal  and  wealth.    These  are  the  same  words:  substan-^ 
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tives  of  the  adj^tive  well;  hence  »6ttie  will  say  commtm^ 
wealy  others  cemmon^nMlth. 
Wheen-cat.  V.  Queen. 

I  am,  Sir^  yours, 
1778,  Juli/j  Jug.  Sept.  and  Oct.  T.  RoWy 


LXVin.    Criticism  on  Gray*s  Bard. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  reading  over  very  lately  the  finest  ode  in  the  world,  thf 
Welsh  Bard  of  Gray,  I  was  struck  with  a  trifling  inaccuracy. 
of  expression,  which  I  tould  not  account  for  to  my  own  sa-' 
tisfaction.  After  a  series  of  the  most  alarming  imprecations, 
which  had  impressed  terror  and  dismay  on  the  minds  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  Edward^s  army^  the  Bard  is-  suddenly 
seized  with  prophetic  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  wbUme  strains 
of  rapture  foretels  the  future  glory  of  the  Tudor  jace  of 
kings.  The  royal  ibrtn  of  Elizabeth  seems  to  arise  before 
bis  «irong  and  Cfjcative  imagination,  and' immediately  an  il- 
ki^rious  train  of  heroes  and  stiltesmen, 

•  ''•  "  In  bearded  majesty  appear.*' 

Had  the  poet  spoken  in  his  own  character,  this  expression 
of  '^  bearfied  majesty*'  would  certainly  have  bad  great  foroe 
and  pro(»riety ;  but  surely  the  short  and  curled  beards  gene^ 
rally  worn  in  England  about  two  hundred  years  ago^  could 
not  be  thought  strikingly  expressive  of  dignity  by<tfae  ve^ 
nerable  &ard,  whose  own  .loose  beard,  according  to  the  lively 
and  picturesque  description  which  had  just  before  beea 
given  us  of  his  dress  and  attitude, 

''  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.**       ^ 

I  will  even  venture  to  assert,  that  this  great  difference  io 
the  appearance  of  the  worthies  of  Elizabeth's  reign  would 
rather  have  disgusted  the  aged  prophet,  if  such  a  trivial  cir* 
cumstance  could  in  the  least  have  engaged  the  attention  at 
a  man  under  the  complicated  agitations  of  grief,  revenge, 
and  despair.  In  the  earlier  ana  less  refined  ages,  any  di- 
minution or  alteration  in  this  emblematic  ornament  of  the 
human  face  was  beheld  with  detestation,  and  guarded  against 
with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy.  During  the  residence  of 
Charles  of  Sweden  at  Bender,  he  had  so  much  prejudiced 
the  Janissaries  in  his  favour  by  his  liberality,  that,  th^y 
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c^nly  mutinied  ^;»uist  their  genenkly  wheo  commanded  to 
storm  the  Swedish  camp,  till  th^t  daring,  madman  at  once 
alienated  their  affections,  by  tellinj^  their  envoys  he  would 
trim  their  beards,  unless  they  retired  from  his  entrench-* 
ments. 

1779,  Jan. 


LXIX.    On  the  word  Bleak* 

Mb.  Urban, 

It  is  but  a  small  matter  I  am  going  to  mention^  but,  as  it 
relates  to  our  owp  language,  some,  perhaps,  may  think  it  of 
conseauence :  ^Zeait  signifies  "  chill  or  cola,"  as  when  we  say 
(r  bleak  wind,  a  bleak  siitioiian^  and  so  the  song^ 

<^  Cold  and  raw  the  north  did  blow, 
JSteMk  in  the  moniing  early,'*  8cc. 

Stnd  it  is  generally  thought  that  BlofJs^ffeath^  is  $0  denomi« 
pated  from  the  bleakness  of  that  elevated  piece  of  gioimd ; 
in  which  case,  black  is  a  corruption  of  bleak*  Now,  on  the 
other  hand^  bUak  appears  to  mean  blacky  Wgcr^  from  the 
Saxon  blac  and  blaec;  for  the  north-west  wind,  in  Perigord, 
is  called,  according  to  Mens.  Men^ige^f  vent  negrCj  and  in- 
deed this  quarter  is  generally  blacky  and  the  wind  blowing 
from  thence  dry,  and  black,  and  cold :  so  that  bUtek^  ana 
hUmkj  seem  to  be  the  same  words;  and  I  know  not  whether 
hleak^  in  the  song,  may  not  mean  blacky  as  cold  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  line;  this  sense  of  bleak^  however^  is  not  noted  in 
our  dictionaries. 

Yours, 
1780,  Jan.  T.  Row. 


■ .  .«  This  cue  is  pnbaMy  tha  isme  with  Blotk^ffmiiiUitm,  a  i^see  well  kaowa 

|Q  geotltmea  of  the  tvri 

'  f  Menage,  Orisin«  dc  U  Langae  Francoise,  V,  Bit. 
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LXX.   IfTiDc  Lore  at  Cards,  or  other  Games,  explained. 

I  HAVE  often  been  asked  the  occasion  or  original,  when  at 
cards  of  six  love,  or  nine  iavc^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as 
to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  expression,  six  ionone^  or 
nine  to  fume;  and  indeed  there  is,  I  apprehend,  some  4if* 
ficulty  in  it,  since  our  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  so  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  them,  do  not  attempt  to  illustrate  it. 
Thus,  in  the  English  part  of  Boyer's  French  Dictionary,  the 
phrase  is  put  down  and  explained,  but  we  are  not  told  how^ 
or  by  what  meansy  six  Jove  comes  to  signify  six  to  nothing. 

Nowy  Sir,.  I  conceive  the  expression  may  have  come  to  ua 
either  from  Scotland  or  Holland.  Luffl  in  old  Scotch,  is  the 
band  -*  so  that  six  Itiff'mll  mean  six  in  hand,  or  more  than 
the  adversary,  when  he  has  nothing  upon  nis  score.  Sp 
again,  loaf  in  Dutch^f  whence  we  hate  our  word  loof^  and  4o 
loqff  is  the  weather  gage ;  and  in  this  case  six  loofmll  imply 
six  upon  the  weather  gage,  or  to  advantage,  as  really  it  m, 
when  the  antagonist  is  nothing.  You,  and  your  readers,  Mr. 
Urban,  may  choose  which  of  these  illustrations  you  please, 
at  least  till  a  more  plausible  one  shall  be  offered. 

Yours,  Sec. 

;    1780,  July,  T.  How,  ' 


LXXI.   Theobald  and  Pop^, 

Mr.  Urban, 

Theobald,  the  professed  rival  of  Pope  in  the  editorship 
of  Shakespeare,  ano,  probably,  for  tbis  reason  the  original 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  by  the  escape  of  one  unlucky  line,- 

"  Nope  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel/' 

gave  that  wicked  wit  a  real  advantage  over  him,  and  justly 
exposed  himself  to  the  keenest  severity  of  his  satire.  And 
yet,  indefensible  as  palpable  absurdity  most  assuredly  is, 
lAa^  just  now  quoted,  might  have  pleaded  the  authority  of 
Seneca;  in  whose  ^^  Hercules  Furens**  we  have  the  following 
very  extraordinary  passage: 


*  Gloss,  .to  DOpglM'ft  VirgU.  f  Sew«l'rD«tcb  Dictionary. 


f  40  Emendation  cfa  Passage  in  VirgiL 

-quaeris  Alcidse  parent  f 


Nemo  est  nisiipse:  bella jam  secum  gerat. 

It  Iience  appears  (what  has  not,  I  think,  been  remarked 
before),  that  the  celebrated  line  of  Theobald,  the  Ludus 
jociisque  Cnttcorum^*  had,  after  all»  only  the  secondary  merit 


of  being*  a  literal  translation. 


Hot  Wells,  Bristol^  Nov,  1 8.  -ffiWElNASENSIs. 

J780,  JViw. 


LXXIL    An  Emendation  of  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Though  Virgil*s  style  be  justly  considered  as  the  stand- 
ard in  Latin  poesy^  and  to  arraign  bin)  in  that  respect,  would 
be  to  arraign  one's  own  judgment, 

**  nec  detrahere  ausini — 
Hitrentem  multa  eapiti  cuin  laiide  corotiani' — 

Hon 

yet  several  errors  have  been  rationally  presumed  to  be  in- 
troduced into  his  works,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  negli-. 
gence  of  the  ancient  librarians.  Some  of  these  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  critics,  and  some  perhaps  remain  un* 
corrected  even  to  this  day. 

One,  and  that  a  gross  one,  if  I  am  pot  mistaken,  occurs  in 
the  449th  line  of  the  first  /Eneid.  But  to  save  the  reader, 
who  may  be  as  corpulent  and  indolent  as  myself,  the  fatigue 
of  heaving  himself  into  that  unfrequented  apartment,  his 
study,  for  the  original,  and  that  I  may  be  better  understood, 
I  will  lay  the  whole  passage  before  him : 

Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  media,  Istissimus  umbras. 
Quo  primum>  jactati  uodis  et  turbine,  Pcsnt 
Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno  , 

Monfttrarat,  caput  acris  equi ;  nam  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  victu  per  ssecula  gentem* 

Now  the  word  which  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  this. 


*  See  tbe  '<  Art  of  sinking  in  Poetry,'' 
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passAge>  is  the  conjunction  in  tbe  last  line^  wbichi  tJiough  a 
single  word,  and  a  small  on^  too,  does  materially  affect  tbe* 
.sense  of  the  clause  it  is  part  of,,  but  much  to  its  prejudice, 
in  my  bumble  opinion;  making  it  necessary  that  the  four 
following  words  should  be  rendered  ''  eternally  renownedy  *^ 
as  most  expositors  agree.* 

•   But  I  apprehend  it  to  be  unworthy  that  accuracy  whicti 
characterizes  Virgil,  to  convey  that  idea  in  terms  so  equi-* 
vocal,  not  to  say  ungrammatical ;  especially  as  it  might  have 
been  done  with  more  precision  by  the  alteration  of  one 
word,  and  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  two  more,  tlius,  et 
facil&ni  per  sacula  vivere  gtntem :  neither  do  I  judge  it  rea- 
sonable to  imagine,  that  Virgil,  at  the  penning  of  this  pas- 
sage, had  the  fame  of  the  Carthaginians  in  conteipplation, 
but  that  of  the  Romans;  and  on  this  pfesumption  I  read 
the  last  line,  after  the  first  word,  not  ^^,  but  haud  JaciUm 
victu  per  uscula  gentem ;  and  render  it,  as  /taud  is  a  more 
eraphatical  negative  particle  than  non,'  very  difficult  to  be 
subdued,  for  some  centuries  of  years  ;  and  then  it  relates, 
by  anticipation,  a  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
tlie  Carthaginian  state,  viz.  that  its  power  was  great  and 
formidable  for  some  ages,  as  its  wars  in  Sicilv,  Spain,  and 
elsewhere,  undeniably  demonstrate;   particularly  that   ut- 
most effort  of  its  power  in  its  wars  with  the  Romans;  the*^ 
first  oF  which  lastea  twenty-four  years,  thew^econd  eighteen, 
and  the  third  four  years. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  emendation  I  propose,  bein^  admit- 
ted, Virgil,  (who  rarely  let  slip  a  fair  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing into  his  poem  the  shining  part  of  the  Roman  history) 
pays  tlie  Romans  a  very  fine  compliment ;  for  by  represent- 
ing the  Carthaginians  as  very  difficultly  subdued,  he  impli- 
citly extols  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who,  before  his  time^ 
had  subdued  them. 

But  this  emendation  is  not  supported  by  &ny  MS.  True, 
as  far  as  I  know.  Yet,  as  it  renders  the  passage  more  con- 
sonant to  VirgiFs  probable  design,  more  beautiful,  more  de- 
terminate in  its  sense,  not  to  say  more  classical,  its  novelty 
can  rationally  be  no  obstacle  to  its  reception.  More  espe- 
cially as  the  ancients,  for  haud  or  haut,  frequently  wrote 
aut ;  which  might  easily  be  corrupted,  first  into  at,  and  theu 
into  et. 


.  [#  AUter  ffet/fiius  hunc  locum  intrrpretatnr :  *'  Facile  viciu^  boc  estiq«j»> 
^abiturn  essvt  Tictum  facilcin  ct  «xpedituoiy  asn^oaoi  affiueutcm  «x  ag rf  • 
ruoi  iib<rtateet  caltu."    £,} 

VOL.  n.  R 


En  faithflr  smport  df  ihe  atberatiiMi  proposed,  I  migbt  o|k 
setTe,  tbst  tb^  ngure»  aajrodeton,  supersedes  the  necesaity 
of  » eonjunction  ia  the  passage  under  oonsideratiott,  Bui 
as  I  am  writiag  to  the  literati^  it  would  be  a  needieas 
Tabowr. 

To  make  the  emendation  I  offer  more  intelligible,  I  bev 
leave,  (Ihougk  I  am  prolix,  if  not  tedious,  already,)  to  add 
a  paraphrase  on  a  passage  it  ia  pari  of. 

Within  the  city  which  Elisa  made, 
A  lofty  grove  diffused  a  pleasing  shade. 
There 'the  Phoenicians,  as  they  dug  the  ground, 
A  horse's  head,  by  Juno's  favour,  found  : 
Not  that  unmeaning ;  the  prognostic  shew'd 
They  would  be  brave,  and  hard  to  be  subdu'd. 


Si  quid  novisti  reetias  istis 


Candidus  imperti :  si  Aon,  his  uterc  mecooi. 

Hor. 

J.  Lbwis* 
LutUom,  Free-School,  Oct.  26,  1780. 

P.  S.  AUoding  to  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Somans,  Silius  Italicas  thus  harmoniously  and  sublimely 
sings: 

Gens  Cadmaea  siper  regno  certamina  roovit^ 
QusBsitumque  din  qua  tandem  poneret  arce 
Terranim  liiortuna  caput. 

Mm,  Nov. 


UCXIIL  Pope's  Epitaph  oq  Gay  borrowed. — Hammond's 

Mit.  Urbak, 

THE.quaintness  of  the  concluding  line  of  Pope*s  Epitaph 
on  Gay; 

•—That  the  wortliy  and  the  good  may  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  here  lies  Gay, 

has  been  deservedly  censored  ;  but  the  thought^  whether 
good  or  bad,  was  not  his  own.  Dr.  War  ton,  in  the  Adven* 
tnrer.  No.  63,  supposes  that  it  was  copied  from  an  old 
IUktin  Elegy  on  Henry  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 


that  the  following  lines  of  Crashaw  (a  fayoorite  author  of 
Pope's)  furnished  him  with  this  puerile  conceit : 

Enough ; — ^if  thou  canst^  pa^s  on^ 
For  now^  alas !  not  in  this  stone. 
Passenger,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Is  he  entomb'd,  but  in  thy  heart. 

* 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known^  that  the  eulogium  on 
the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt : 

Who  ne*er  knew  joy  but  friendship  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died, 

is  likewise  stolen  from  some  one  of  the  following  epitaphs. 

—  Complete  in  all  but  days,  resign'd  her  breath. 
Who  never  disobeyed  but  in  her  death. 

In  St  Mary  Magdalen's,  Bermondsey. 

BelovM,  admir'dj  and  lost,  thy  parents*  pride, 
JVho  never  gav*8t  them  gritf  Imt  when  you  died. 

On  Miss  Lucy  Hippesley,  in  St  Thomas's 
Church,  Salisbury. 

•^  LuoiA  Julia  Prisca 
Vixit  annos  XXVI. 
Nihil  unquam  peceavit 
Nisi  quod  mortua  est" 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  two  English  epitaphs 
above  quoted,  perhaps  therefore  they  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Pope ;  but  the  Latin  one  he  might  have  found 
in  Montfaucon^s  Antiquities. 

Before  I  conciudei  let  me  add  a  word  or  two  more  on  the 
subject  of  imitation.  Dr.  Johnson^  in  his  late  admirable 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hammond,  ob- 
serves, that  his  elegies,  *'  have  neither  passion,  nature,  nor 
manners.*'  They  certainly  have  neither  of  the  latter  ;  and 
whatever  of  the  former  they  contain  is  the  passion  of  a  Ro- 
man, not  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  surprising,  that  the  cause 
of  this  defect  escaped  this  classical  ana  most  judicious  critic. 
In  short,  these  elegies  are  almost  all,  if  not  translations,  very 
close  imitations,  of  Tibullus.  la  the  whole  number  there 
are  but  four  original.  Of  this  any  one  may  be  convinced 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  poems  with 
those  of  the  Roman  knight.  For  the  satisfactron  of  your 
classical  readers,  I  will  subjoin  a  list  of  those  elegies  which 
Hammond  has  copied. 
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Hammond. 

TiBULLUS. 

£1.  1. 

Lib.  II.  El.  IV.  1—38. 

2. 

Lib.  ir.  El.  VL 

3. 

Lib.  IL  El.  IV.  39-50. 

4. 

Lib.  in.  El.  V. 

5. 

Lib.  I.  El.  IL 

6. 

Lib.  11.  El.  VIL 

7.. 

Lib.  11.  EI.  IIL 

8. 

Lib.  IIL  El.  IIL 

9. 

Lib.  in.  El.  IL 

11. 

C  Lib.  I.  El.  XL 

I  Lib.  I.  El.  I.  45—52. 

12. 

Lib.  III.  El.  VII. 

13. 

C  Lib.  I.  El.  L 

iLib.  LEI.  V.  31—34. 

By  the  foreffoing  table  the  reader  will  observe,  that  of 
Hammond's  Elegies,  the  10th,  14th,  15th,  and  l6th,  alone 
appear  to  have  been  unborrowed.  It  is,  however,  bat  just 
to. add,  that  this  unfortunate  and  amiable  poet,  though  he 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  titl^  of  an  original  writer,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  very  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant versifier. 

Yours,  &c. 

1781, /f«g.  U.  A,F. 


LXXIV,  Addition  to  Gray's  Church-yard  Elegy. 

I 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  late  Mr.  Edwards,  author  of  the  Canons  of  Criticism, 
who,  though  an  old  bachelor,  was  more  attentive  to  the 
fair  sex  than  the  Pindaric  Mr.  Gray,  endeavoured  to  supply 
what  he  thought  a  defect  in  t(ie  admired  Church-yard 
Elegy,  by  adding  the  two  following  stanzas  (which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  print)  immediately  after 

*  Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood,* 

Some  lovely  fair,  whose  unaffected  charms 
Shone  with  attraction  to  herself  unknown. 

Whose  beauty  might  have  blest  a  monarch's  arms. 
And  virtue  cast'a  lustre  on  the  throne : 


Wartoffs  Essay  on  P^pe.  245: 

HhsX  fanmble  beauty  warm*d  ah  honest  heart, 
And  chear*d  the  labours  of  a  faithful  spouse : 

That  virtue  form'd,  for  every  decent  part, 
The  healthful  offspring  that  adorn'd  tbeiif  house* 

11^2^  March.  A.  B. 


I-XXV.  Origin  of  the  Word  Finn. 

M&.  Urban, 

Please  to  inform  your  Nottinghamshire  Correspondent, 
who  desires  to  know  the  etymology  of  the  word  Ftrm^  that 
it  is  originally  Spanish^  and  perhaps  is  no  where  else  used 
in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it,  but  by  them  and  the  English. 
It  is  obvious  that  language,  in  its  progress,  admits  of  sofme 
variation  in  its  meaning,  and  is  either  enlarged  or  contracted 
by  accident.  The  word,  in  the  original,  signifies  nothing 
more  than  subscription ,  or  signing.  So  Nebrissensis  explains 
the  word,  Firma  de  Escritura,  Subscription  Signatio.  Firmsr 
Escritura,  Subscribo^  Signo.  In  this  sense  it  is'  constantly 
used  by  Cervantes,  and  the  several  places  are  pointed  out 
in  the  first  Indice  of  the  edition  of  1781,  and  is  explained  in 
the  Annotaciones. — ^Antwerp  having  been  for  a  long  time 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniaras,  and  a  great  staple  of 
commerce,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  we  may  have  adopted 
it  from  thence.  As  it  may  be  proper  for  a  trading  company 
to  have  one  signature,  it  may  have  been  confined  to  such. 
The  Portuguese  affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  with 
their  neighbours.  But  it  occurs  not  in  the  Italian  or  French. 
Franciosini,  in  his  Dictionary,  renders  Firma,  .Zn  Sottoscri-p 
zione  di  propria  mano.  Sobrino,  Firma,  Signature.  Finnar, 
Signer,  souficrir^. 

Yours,.  &c. 
nS4,  March.  A.B. 


LXXVL  Obs^rvatioiis  gn  Wartpn's  Es^ay  on  Pope. 

Mr.  Urban,  ' 

I  SEND  you  some  observations  that  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  second  volume  of  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
■""ritings  of  Pope.    Such  as  point  out  errors  in  that  .very 
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349  W4f Urn's  £wn/  on  Pope. 

entertaininr  work,  wUl;  I  doubt  not,  meet  with  pardon  firom 
the  learQed  and  candid  author  of  it 

P.  to.  Nor  was  the  work  impaii'd  by  storaw  aloBe, 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a.  sun ; 
I^or  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 

These  lines  are  censured  by  the  anthor  of  the  Essay,  as 
containing  a  puerile  and  far-fetched  conceit:  the  allusion, 
however,  seems  suitable  to  the  fanciful  form  of  the  poem. 
Ab  all  the  circumstances  of  the  imagery  of  the  temple  are 
emblematic  of  those  that  attend  on  £une;  why  may  not 
heat  and  storm  represent  praise  and  envy  i  why  may  noi 
the  accidents,  that  affect  the  rook  of  ice,  express  those  to 
whicb  fame  is  exposed  i  Surely  here  is  no  vicioaa  omameal 
W  false  thought. 

P.  3€«  The  author  exerts  a  manly  indignation  against 
the  puny  efforts  of  Voltaire  to  depreciate  tbe  &tber  of 
|>oelry.  The  quotation  in  the  note  from  the  Greek  writer 
M  apposite  and  well  pointed  against  the  uncandid  critic  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare*  The  author  is  mistaken  in  aup^ 
piQsing  Dion  Chrysostom  to  be  a  father  of  the  Church;  bo 
was  a  sophist  and  heaithen,  and  lired  in  the  reign  ef 
Pomiiian;  the  naaie  of  tbe  eelebraied  father  wa$  Joha 
Chrysostom.. 

P.  131.  The  aecommodaiion  of  our  aenses  to  our  eoiidi<« 
^n  is  eloquently  illustrated  in  a  sermon  of  Bentley,  al 
Boyle's  lecture. .  There  is  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  of 
thought  and  expression  between  the  poet  and  divine)  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  Pope  condescended  to 
consok  tbe  writings  of  the  ^hsAing  and  satirised  Bentley. 
That  truly  great  nan  writes  thns  on  tbe  subject  :-*^^'  If  the 
eye  were  so  acute,  as  to  rival  the  finest  microscopes,  and  to 
discern  the  smallest  hair  upon  the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be 
a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  to  us;  it  would  make  all  things 
appear  rugged  and  deformed ;  the  sight  of  our  own  selves 
would  affright  us:  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  set  over- 
with  ragged  scales  and  bristly  hairs.  And,  besides,  we 
could  not  see  at  one  view  above  what  is  now  the  space  of  an 
inch,  and  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  survey  the 
then  mountainous  bulk  of  our  own  bodies.— So  likewise  if 
our  sense  of  hearing  were  exalted  proportionably  to  the 
former,  what  a  miserable  condition  woula  mankind  be  ia!-rr 
Whither  could  we  retire  from  perpetual  humming  and  bu^:*' 
sing  ?  every  breath  of  wind  would  iucommode  and  disturb 
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Qf ;  m9  B^unld  bare  no  quiot  nor  sleep  is  tb^^  6ilrata»t  aigh^ 
•ad  moet  Bolitary  places;  mmI  we  aautt  i^eyiiaUy  be«tackei^ 
deaf  or  dead  with  the  noiae  of  a  clap  of  ihuader.  And  the 
like  tncosYeaieoce  woold  follow,  if  the  sense  itf  foaliag 
were  advaneed,  as  the  Atliebt  requiree.  How  could  we 
auatein  the  pressure  ef  our  olothea  in  such  a  ceedition; 
much  less  cairy  bortheiisaBd  provide  for  the  eoevenienceaef 
life  f  We  could  not  biMur  the  aaaaoit  of  an  insect,  er  a  fee^ 
iher,  or  a  puff  of  air^  without  pais.  There  are  Mau^pke 
nom  ef  wounded  peraoos,  that  baTe  jmared  for  anguish  atHl 
tonnent  at  a  discharge  ef  ordnance,  though  at  a  very  greet 
diaitance;  what  insupportable  tortuie  then  shotdd  we  he 
luider,  wiien  all  the  whole  body  would  hare  the  tenderness 
ef  a  wensnd  ?"    8em.  on  Acta  xrii.  27.  Part  L 

P.  141  •  All  nature  is  but  art,  imknewn  to  thee^ 
All  chancy  directkMi  which  thou  eaast  not  see. 


ThoBias  Aqiuiaaa  thoa  expreaseB  the  aaaas  theug^: 
Natura,  potentia  Dei }  fortune,  voluntas. 

p.  138.  Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  flj^, 
Planets  and  suns  rush  lawless  diro*  the  sky ; 
Let  rnling  angels  from  their  spheres  he  hurrd^ 
Being  on  beine  wrecked,  and  world  on  world  ; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod> 
And  nature  tremble  to  the  tbrone  of  God. 

The  author  of  the  essay  hath  frequently  with  great  judg* 
ment  introduced  quotations  from  writers  ancient  atid  no* 
dern,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  with  that  of  the  poet  is 
inculcated,  though  there  may  be  no  reason  to  suspect  an 
imitation.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasing  and  instructive  employ- 
ment to  observe  a  similituae  of  thought  in  men  of  eenius 
on  importadt  subjects,  and  to  compare  the  various  illustra- 
tions they  have  used  to  enforce  resembling  sentiments.  Let 
fne  then  be  permitted  to  parallel  the  above  sublime  Imes 
with  the  following  passage  from  the  venerable  HocAer : 
^  '^  ISince  the  time  that  God  did  6r8t  proclaim  the  edicts  of 
hts  law,  heaven  and  earth  have  bearicened  neio  his  voice^  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will :  *  be  made  a  law  for 
the  rain ;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters 
should  not  pass  his  commandment.*  Now^  if  nature  should 
internm  her  ooerse,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were 
but  ^r  a^  whilei  the  observation  4>f  her  own  laws;  if  those 
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princtpal  and  mother  eletnents  of  the  world,  whereof  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  shoufd  lo^e  the  aualitieg 
which  now  they  have;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch, 
erected  over  our  heads,  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if 
celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted. motions,  and  by 
irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might 
iiappen :  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now 
us  a  giant  doth  run  bis  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were^ 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  atand,  and  to  rest 
,  'himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way, 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  dis** 
ordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their 
last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of 
heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as 
children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother,  no  longer 
able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would  become  of  man  him- 
self, whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve?  See  we  not 
plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature, 
IS  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ?'^— Hooker^  Ecc.  Pol.  B;  I. 
§.3. 

P.  275.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  &c.  &c. 

I  once  bad  a  transient  view  of  a  MS,  in  Pope's  band-writ* 
ing;  it  contains  hints,  seminal  thoughts,  illustrations,  and 
anecdotes,  for  occasional  use.  I  recollect  to  have  read  in  it 
the  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  it  was  versified, 
and  I  suppose  intended  for  a  place  in  the  epistle  to  Arbuth- 
not.  Sir  Isaac  being  often  interrupted  by  ignorant  pretend- 
ers to  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  ordered  his  porter  to 
inquire  of  every  stranger,  who  desired  admission,  wh^tbeip 
he  came  about  the  longitude,  and  to  exclude  such  as  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. — ^Two  lines^  as  I  recollect,  rail 
thus: 

Is  it  about  the  longitude  you  come  ? 
The  porter  askM :  Sir  Isaac's  not  at  home. 

P.  305.  I  do  not  know^  whether  it  has  been  yet  observed 
that  Addison's  apcpuntof  the  English  poets,  is  an  imitation  of 
Drayton's  Epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds,  of  poets  and  poesy. 

P.  320.  In  a  life  of  Pope,  written  by  one  Ay  res,  and  pub- 
lished by  CDrll,  I  found  ^e  fqllowing  advertisement. 

«  Daily  Pott  of  Friday,  Uth  qfJune,  1728. 

'^  WHEREAS  there  has  been  a  scandalous  paper  cried 
about  the  streets,  under  the  title  of  ^'  A  Popp  upon  Pope,^* 
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insinvatm^  that  I  was  whipped*  in  Ham  Walks  on  Tharsdaj 
last;— -This  is  to  give  notice,  that  I  did  not  stir  out  of  my 
bouse  at  Twickenham^  and  that  the  same  is  a  malicious  ana 
ill^grouoded  report 

Alexander  Pope." 

This  is  a  curious  instance,  of  the  sore  sensibility  of  the 
poet 

P.  324.  The  Plan  of  Middleton^s  Letter  from  Rome  was 
taken  from  a  work,  published  in  1675,  by  Joshua  Stopford, 
*B.O.  entitled  ^'  Pagano^Papismus,  or  an  exact  parallel  be« 
tween  Rome-Pagan  and  Rome-Christian  in  their  doctrines 
and  ceremonies/' 

1784,  March. 


LXXVn.  Bentham  and  Gray  on  Saxon  and  Gothic  Architecture, 

Mr.  Urban,  Eli/j  April  17. 

Having  lately  observed  Mr.  Gray's  Treatise  on  Gothic 
Architecture,  and  Mr.  Bentham's  Account  of  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, and  Gothic  Architecture,  frequently  cited,  and  their 
notions  and  sentiments  generally  to  coincide,  nay  often- 
times to  be  expressed  in  the  very  same  words; — Mr.  B. 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  how  to  discover  the  occasion  of  so  remarkable 
tt  concurrence  of  sentiments,  diction,  and  opinions,  made  all 
the  inquiry  he  could  lo  obtain  a  sight  of  Mr.  Gray's  Treatise 
abovementioned,  but  in  vain.  Supposing  it  therefore  still 
to  remain  in  MS.  or,  if  printed,  to  have  been  communicated 
only  to  some  of  Mr.  Gray's  select  friends,  he  was  forced  to 
give  over  the  pursuit.  At  length,  however,  by  means  of 
your  very  useful  and  entertaining  Magazine,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

Mr.Gray*8  Treatise,  and  Mr.  Beiitbam's  Account,  it'seems, 
are  one  and  the  same. 

Sm  says  your  correspondent  S.  E.  in  your  Magazine  for 
May,  1783,  in  bis  remarks  on  Mr.  Ruben  D'Moundt  ''The 
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work  in  which  Mr.  Gray^s  very  curicms  and  juilicious  obser** 
rations  upon  Gothic  Architecture  occnr,  is  Mr.  Bentham's 
History  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  a  book  with  which  I 
am  a  good  deal  surprised  Mr.  R.  D'Moutidt  should  be  nn« 
acquainted,  who  has  exhibited  so  great  a  profusion  of  anti-> 
quarian  reading.  It  is  proper  also  that  this  gentleman 
should  be  informedi  that  Mr.  Bentham  had  very  [ittld^  if 
any,  interference  with  the  Treatise  on  Architecture  inserted 
therein,  and  which  alone  has  rendered  it  a  most  curious  and 
valuable  book/' 

After  so  peremptory  an  assertion,  **  That  Mr.  Bentbam 
bad  very  little,  it  any,  interference,  with  the  Treatise  on 
Architecture  inserted  in  his  book,**  Mr.  B.  must  think  fai«i* 
self  wanting  in  that  regard  he  owes  to  truth,  and  to  bis  own 
character,  it  he  did  not  endeavour  to  clear  up  that  matter, 
rectify  the  mistake,  and  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  that  Treatise,  and 
publishing  it  as  his  own. 

Had  Mr.  G.  been  the  real  author,  Mr.  B.  certainly  ought 
to  have  been  a  little  more  explicit  in  his  acknourledgment 
of  the  favour ;  especially  as  it  would  have  been  no  small  re* 
commendation  of  his  book,  to  have  informed  the  reader^  that 
the  Treatise  on  Architecture  was  composed  by  so  celebrated 
and  distinguished  a  writer  as  Mr.  Gray. 

It  was  sufficient  to  Mr.  B.  that  Mr.  G.  approved  of  it,  and 
that  he  furnished  him  with  several  hints,  of  which  Mr.  B. 
availed  himself,  and  for  which  Mr.  B.  thought  proper  to 
make  his  grateful  acknowledgment  in  his  preface;  there^ 
indeed,  in  general  terms;  but  the  particulars  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Gray's  letters  to  him  inserted  below* 

The  truth  is^  Mr.  B.  bad  written  that  Treatise  long  beforu 
)ie  had  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gray;  and 
it  was  that  which  first  introduced  him  to  Mr.  G. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  when  the  6rst 
sheet  of  the  Introduction  was  composed  for  the  press  in 
1704,  a  proof  of  it  was  shewn  (by  a  friend  of  Mr.  B.)  to  Mr, 
G.  the  contents  of  which  related  to  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  kingdom,  and  ita  progress,  to  the  cod* 
versioii  of  the  Saxons,  &c.  This  was  thought  by  Mr.  G, 
to  have  too  slight  a  connection  with  the  principal  subject^ 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ely.  However  Mr.  B.  wa:^ 
not  informed  of  Gray's  opinion  till  it  was  too  late,  and  tb/t 
sheet  had  been  put  to  press. 

Some  time  after  (about  the  beginuing  of  it65),  Mr«  GL 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  following  sheets,  Mr^ 
B.  then  at  Cambridge,  waited  oa  him  at  l^embroke  Hall, 
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vitb  six  of  tbem,  and  begged  the  fkvour  ot  his  remarks  waA 
eonrectioQ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  B.  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  conversation  on  the  sobject  with 
Mr.  G.  It  happened  fortunateij  that  the  two  last  sheets 
were  composed,  but  not  worked  off,  whi^h  gave  Mr.  B.  aa 
opportilnity  of  inserting  several  additions  hinted  in  Mr. 
Gray's  letter,  which  he  inclosed  when  he  returned  the  sheet* 
to  Mr.  B. 

A  transeript  of  Mr.  Gray^s  letter  to  Mr.  B.  as  it  sets  thia 
matter  in  a  clear  light,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable 
and  entertaining  to  your  readers,  is  here  subjoined. 

Superscribed, 

«<  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bentham, 

''  Mr.  Gray  returns  the  papers  and  prints  to  Mr.  Bentham^ 
with  many  thanks  for  the  sight  of  them. 

*^  Concludes,  be  has  laid  aside  his  intention  of  publishing 
the  first  four  Sections  of  bis  Introduction*  that  contain  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons: 
as  (however  curious  and  instructive  in  themselves)  they  cer« 
tainly  have  too  slight  a  connection  with  the  subject  in  band 
to  make  a  part  of  the  present  work. 

'^  Has  received  much  entertainment  and  information  firom 
bis  remarks  on  the  state  of  Architecture  among  the  Saxons, 
and  thinks  be  has  proved  his  point  against  the  authority  of 
Stow  and  Somner.  The  words  of  Eddius,  Richard  of  Hex- 
himi,  &c.  must  be  everywhere  cited  in  the  original  tongue, 
as  the  most  accurate  translation  is  in  these  eases  not  to  be 
trusted ;  this  Mr*  B.  has  indeed  commonly  done  id  the  MSS* 
but  not  everywhere. 

'^  P.  31.  He  savs,  the  instances  Sir  C.Wren  brings,  were, 
some  ^  them  at  leasts  undoubtedly  erected  after  the  Con« 
quest.    Sure  they  were  all  so  without  exception. 

^'  There  is  much  probability  in  what  he  inserts  with  re-* 
spect  to  the  New  Norman  mode  of  building;  though  this  is 
not,  nor  perhaps  can  be,  made  out  with  so  much  precision 
as  the  former  point. 

**  P.  35.  Here,  where  the  author  is  giving  a  compendia 
ous  view  of  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  Saxon  style, 
it  might  be  mentioned,  that  they  had  no  tabernacles  (or 
ti^ches  wd  canopies),  nor  any  statues  to  adorn  their  buildings 
on  the  outside,  which  are  the  principal  grace  of  what  is  called 
the  Gothic ;  the  only  exception  that  I  can  recollect,  is  a  little 
figure  of  Bishop  Herbert  Losing  over  the  north  transept 
door  at  Norwich,  which  appears  to  be  of  th^t  time :  but  this 
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is  rather  a  mezzo^relievo  than  a  statae,  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  used  reliefs  sometimes  with  profusion,  as  in  the 
Saxon  gateway  of  the  abbey  at  Bury^  the  gate  of  the  Temple 
church  at  London>  and  the  two  gates  at  Ely,  8cc.  ' 

^'  The  want  of  pinnacles^  and  of  tracery  in  the  vaults,  is 
afterwards  mentioned,  but  may  as  well  be  placed  here  toa 
(in  short),  among  tlie  other  characteristics. 

"  Escutcheons  of  arms  are  hardly,  (if  ever)  seen  in  these 
fabrics,  which  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  decorations  in 
after-times. 

'^  P.  34.  Besides  the  chevron  work  (or  zig*zag  mould-- 
ing)  so  common,  which  is  here  mentioned,  there  was  aJso^ 

*^  The  Billeited^mouldingf  as  if  a  cylinder  should  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  of  equal  length,  and  these  stuck  on  alter- 
nately round  the  face  of  the  arches,  as  in  the  choir  at  Peter- 
borough, and  at  St.  Cross,  &c» 

"  The  Nail-head,  resembling  the  heads  of  great  nails 
driven  in  at  regular  distances,  as  in  the  «ave  of  old  St. 
PauFs,  and  the  great  tower  of  Hereford,  &c. 

*^  The  Ntbulcy  a  projection  terminated  by  an  undulating 
line,  as  under  the  upper  range  of  windowsyon  the  outside  at 
Peterborough. 

^'  Then. to  adorn  their  vast  massive  columns  there  was  the 
spiral-grove  winding  round  shafts,  and  the  net,  or  lozenge^' 
work,  overspreading  them ;  both  of  which  appear  at  Dnr« 
ham,  and  the  first  in  the  undercroft  at  Canterbury. 

/'  These  few  things  are  mentioned  only,  becanse  Mr. 
Bentbam's  work  is  so  nearly  coniplete  in  this  part,  that  one 
would  wish  it  were  quite  so.  His  own  observation  may 
doubtless  suggest  to  him  many  more  peculiarities,  which, 
however  minute  in  appearance,  are  not  contemptible,  be- 
canse they  directly  belong  to  his  subiect,  and  contribute  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  an  edifice  at  first  sight.  The  great 
deficiency  is  from  Henry  the  Vlth's  lime  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  art  was  indeed  nt  its  height. 
t-  .*'  P.  30.  At  York,  under  the  choir,  remains  much  of  the 
old  work,  built  by  Archbishop  Roger,  of  Bishop's-bridge,  in 
Henry  Itd's  reign;  the  arclies  are  but  just  pointed,  and  rise 
on  short  round  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  adorned  with 
animals  and  foliage. 

•.  "  P.  37.  Possibly  the  pointed  arch  may  take  its  rise  from 
those  arcades  we  see  in  the  early  Norman  (or  Saxon)  build<* , 
jngs  on  walls,  where  the  wide  semicircular  arches  cross  and 
intersect  each  other,  and  form  thereby  at  their  intersection 
exactly  a  narrow  and  sharp  pointed  arch.  In  the  wall  south 
of  the  choir  at  Sl  Cross,  is  a  facing  of  such  w4de,  round> 
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interlaced  arches  by  way  of  ornament  to  a  flat  vacant  gpace ; 
only  so  much  of  it  as  lies  between  the  legs  of  the  two  neigh*' 
bouring  arches,  where  they  cross  each  other,  is  pierced 
through  the  fabric,  and  forms  a  little  range  of  long  pointed 
windows.    It  is  of  King  Stephen's  time. 

'^  P.  43.  As  Mr.  B.  has  thought  it  proper  to  make  a  com- 
pliment  to  the  present  set  of  i^overnors  in  their  respective 
churches;  it  were  to  be'  wished  he  would  insert  a  little  re- 
flection on  the  rage  of  repairing,  beautifying,  whitewashing, 
painting,  and  gilding,  and  above  all,  the  mixture  of  Greek 
(or  Roman)  ornaments  in  Gothic  edifices.  This  well-meant 
fury  has  been  and  will  be  little  less  fatal  to  our  ancient  mag-> 
nificent  edifices,  than  the  Reformation  and  the  Civil  Wars. 

*^  Mr.  G.  would  wish  to  be  told  (at  Mr.  Bentham*s  leisure) 
whether  over  the  great  pointed  arches,  on  which  the  western 
tower  at  Ely  rises,  any  thing  like  a  semicircular  curve  ap« 

i)ears  in  the  stone  work  ?  and  whether  the  screen  (or  rood- 
oFt)  with  some  part  of  the  south-cross,  may  not  possibly 
be  a  part  of  the  more  ancient  church  built  by  Abbot  Simeon 
and  Fitz-Gilbert  ?" 

.  P.  S.  The  foregoing  letter  is  without  date ;  but  that  will 
appear  from  the  circumstances  above  related. 

Yours,  &c. 

i784»  April,  James  Bsntham. 


LXXVIII.  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Urban^  Dec.  26. 

No  apology  will  be  necessary  either  to  yourself  or  to 
your  learned  readers,  for  introducing  to  their  notice  the 
allowing  very  curious  anecdote  in  literary  history,  au* 
tbenticated  as  it  is  by  the  introductory  letter  of  my  most 
respected  and  respectable  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  I  will  only 
observe,  that  it  confirms  (what,  as  far  as  it  went,  appears 
BOW  very  evident  to  be  authentic)  a  memorandum  which 
t  communicated  in  your  volume  for  1781,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proposals  for  the  Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory were  published  Oct.  6,  1729;  and  that  the  authors  of 
the  first,  seven  volumes  were  the  gentlemen  whose  n:imes 
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appear  bdow*.   The  MS.  of  Mr.  Swiatpii  shall  be  prestoted 
to  the  curatofft  of  the  MoseoiDL 

Yoursy  &c. 

J.  NlGHOXJU 

P.S.  Dec.  14.  The  date  to  the  above  billet,  and  to  Dr. 
Johnson^s  lettery  will  shew  that,  amidst  the  pangs  of  illness^ 
the  love  of  truth,  and  an  attachment  to  the  mterests  of  litC'* 
imture,  were  still  predominant.  His  letter,  I  may  add,  ap-» 
pears  in  public,  not  only  by  his  permission,  but  ov  his  ex<« 

Sress  desire.  And  it  may  be  matter  of  some  exultation  to 
Ir.  Urban,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  always  acknowledged  to 
luive  been  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  that  the  Gentteman's 
Magazines  should  have  been  by  him  selected  as  the  repo« 
sitory  of  perhaps  the  last  scrap  he  ever  dictated  for  the 
press.  That  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  compiling  the 
'^  Parliamentary  Debates^*  in  yonr  early  volun»es,  is  wrell 
known,  and  witl  ever  be  an  honour  to  his  memory.  Yet 
such  was  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  that  no  longer  ago  than 
Tuesday  last,  the  7th  of  December,  he  decmred  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  ^  that  those  debates  were  the  only 

Carts  of  his  writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunction  ; 
ut  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no  conception 
he  wasimposinti^  upon  the  world,  though  they  were  fire-^ 
quently  written  from  very  slender  materials,  ana  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination.  ^^  He 
never,**  the  good  man  add^,  '^  wrote  any  part  of  his  work, 
with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in 
an  hour>  *  he  said,  ^*  was  no  uncommon  effort,  wnich  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  diac  quan* 
tity.  In  one  day,  in  particular,  and  that  not  a  very  long 
one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages,  more  in  quantity  than  ever  he 
wrote  at  any  other  time,  except  in  the  life  of  Savage,  of 
which  48  pages  in  octavo  were  the  production  of  one  long 
day,  including  a  part  of  the  night*"  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he 
always  spoke  with  great  aifection ;  yet,  says  he,  '^  Cave 
(who  never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a  view  to  Um 


^  Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  translator  nf  the  Koran.  IV.  The  same  ai  Vol.  tll^ 

11.  George  Psalm aaazar.  V.  Mr.  Eofrer. 

IIL  George  Psalmanasar.  VL  Mr.  Bower. 

Archibald  Bower.  Rer.  Jobm  Swiotoo* 

Captain  ShcWockc,  VII.  Mr.  Swinton* 

Dr.  CampbelU  Mr.  Bower. 
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Gentleoian's  Mafinzine)  was  a  penurioas  paymaster*;  he 
would  contract  for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the 
long  hundred ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  de<- 
lighted  to  have  bis  friends  at  his  table;*' 

To  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton  of  Oxford  having  one  dajr 
remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man  but 
himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History  to  their  proper  authors ;  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I 
now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand,  being  willing  that  of 
so  great  a  work  the  history  should  be  known,  and  that  each 
writer  should  receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 
terity. 

I  recommend  to  yoti  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  in- 
telligence in  Mr^  Swinton^s  owji  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in 
the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  this  acusount  may  never  be 
doubted. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Dec.  6,  1784.  *  Sam.  Johnson. 

Mr.  S iL 

The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 

■■   ■■    Numidians. 

Mauri  taniaos. 

■"  Geetnlians. 

■  Garamantes* 


w 


-  Melano^Gsetulians. 

-  Nigritae. 

-  Cyrenaica. 

-  Mannarica. 

-  The  Regio  Syrtica. 

-  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls. 

-  Indians. 
Chinese 


*  It  ftppean,  howerer,  from  an  accotmt  now  before  us,  under  his  own  hand, 
that  be  reeciTed  from  Mr.  Cave  by  difTcrent  payments,  from  Aug^.  2,  ITSS,  to 
April  91,  1799, 4*7  gaineat,  '*  in  relation  to  a  Version  of  Father  Paul,  begim 
Aug.  3»  i738."  Of  this  versioD,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  published 
by  flnbscription,  six  sheets  were  actually  printed:  but  another  translation 
being  at  the  sam€  time  announced  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Pearca,  the  designs  of  both  proved  abortive. 
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'  The  History  of  the  Diasertation  on  the  Peopling  of  America. 

■  *  on   thf   Independency   of 

the  Arabs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History  imme- 
diately followinp;.     By  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvocke. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.  By  Mr.  Psal- 
manazar. 

Xenophon's  Hetreat.     By  the  same. 

History  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantinopolitan  Em- 
pire.    By  Dr.  Campbell. 

History  of  the  Romans.     By  Mr.  Bower. 

17 34,  Dec, 


LXXIX.  Remarks  on  Webb's  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of 

Painting,"  &c, 

Mr.  Urb^^N, 

The  author  of  the  following  Remarks*  has  been  so  highly 
delighted  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Webb's  book,  in  which  there 
appears  so  much  learning,  so  much  good  sense,  so  fine  a 
taste,  and  so  many  excellent  observations,  that  it  is  not 
without  some  reluctance  that  he  finds  himself  obliged  to 
differ,  in  some  few  particulars,  from  this  ingenious  writer  ; 
t^ut  the  opinion  he  has  of  Rubens  (perhaps  partiality  for 
him)  is  such,  that  he  iiopes  to  be  excused  in  endeavouring 
to  vindicate  that  painter's  character. 

Page  13,  14.  **The  first  aifections  of  the  eye  are  always 
ill-placed  ;  it  is  enamoured  with  iiui  splendid  impositions  of 
JiubenSf'^  &c. — Why  impositions^  by  way  of  reproach,  when 
in  a  proper  sense,  it  would  be  the  highest  praise;  for  the 
very  business  ot  painting  is  to  i^npose^  and  he  who  does  it 
most  effectually  is  the  greatest  artist. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  Rubens,  that,  in  many  .respects, 
he  has  had  no  equal ;  and  particularly  \\^  colouring,  not 
only  as  to  the  truth  of  the  local  colours,  but  in  all  the  effects 
produced  by  colours  ;  in  the  chiaro  oscuro,  or  general  light 
and  shadow,  in  the  keeping  or  degradation,  in  the  arrange- 
ment or  distribution  of  the  parts,  so  as  to  produce  a  great 
and  beautiful  wlwky  or  tout  enseviblvy  as  the  French  express 
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it    AQd>  as  to  drawing,  in  which  he  has  been  ihon^h^t  by*  * 
some  to  be  deficient|  who  have  dwelt  too  much  oh  a  few, 
negiigeoces^  owing  merely  to  tjie  rapidity  of  his  pencil, — in 
drawings  or  designing,  he  seems  as  much  superior  a^  in  any 
of  the  other  essentials^  especially  after  some  kilowaqce  made 
for  the  style  of  hi»  first  manner;  which  kind  of  allowance^or, 
indulgence,  is  never  refused  to  any  other  master,  notev^uto 
Raphael,  who  stands  in  as  much  need  of  it  to  the  full^,  as 
Rubens.      His   best   works   discover  great  knowledge  of. 
anatomy,  a  correctness  of  outline,  a  certain  truth  of  charac*. 
ter,  an  ease  of  action  or  motion,  a  force  and  spirit  beyond 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  pictui'es  whatsoever;  and 
such  an  apparent  facility  in  the  execution,  as  at  once  con-» 
Tinces  the  spectator  of  the  readiness  of  his  apprehension^ 
'and  the  certainty  of  his  principles. 

When  his  anatomical  knowledge  is  mentioned,  he  will 
probably  be  compared  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  gene-' 
rally  allowed  the  most  knowing  of  all  in  this  part.  Michael 
Angelo,.  it  is  true,  has  marked  the  muscles  in  their  places^ 
perhaps,  with  the  greatest  justness,  but  Rubens,  only^ 
seems  to  have  known  their  use,  and  the  different  appear- 
ances they  exhibit  in  action  and  at  rest;  insomuch  that  one 
sees  their  energy  collected  (as  it  were)  to  a  point,  in  certain 
movements;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  his  figures  appear 
more  animated  than  those  of  other  painters.  Many  of  their 
laboured  figures  seem  motionless,  though  intended  to  re-« 
present  immediate  action. 

To  confirm  and  corroborate  these  observations  on  the 
genius,  penetration,  and  spirit  of  Rubens,  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  alone  has  succeeded  in  subjects  that  require  the 
most  quick  and  lively  conccplioti9>  and  where  nothing  more 
could  be  obtained  of  the  originals  than  what  could  be  caught 
by  the  glance  of  an  eye;  such  as  animals  of  every  kind,  and 
particularly  the  most  savage,  wild,  and  indocile.  He  alone 
nas  represented  lions,  tigers,  8cc.  in  all  their  various  pas- 
fiioBS  and  actions,  and  as  correctly  as  if  th^y  had  waited  the 
execution  of  his  pencil,  so  perfectly  has  he  been  able 
to  seize  and  to  retain  the  idea;  whereas,  with  many  other 
painters  of  no  small  note,  the  representations  of  animals, 
compared  with  his,  appear  little  better  than  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  compartments  of  heiraldry. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  his  figures  are  too  short  and 
too  fleshy,  that  is,  too  much  of  the  Flemish  cast.  This  is 
justly  observed  with  respect  to  many  of  his  pictures, 
l^pecially  of  his  first  manner,  as  j^bove  observed;  but  then 
it  mu^t  also  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many  others^  his  ' 
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latter  pictures^  he  has  avoided  this  fault,  and  produced  as 
elegant  and  delicate  figures  as  any  painter  whatever.  His 
skiil  and  jndgoient  ought  to  be  rated  by  his  best  prodoc- 
tionS)  and  if  so,  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  when  all  his  talents 
are  taken  into  the  account,  he  may,  at  least,  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  whose  works  remain. 

Page  23.  Mr.  Webb  says,  **  I  should  not  be  so  particular 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  sculpture,  and  consequently,  of 
painting,  to  this  sera,  were  it  not  that  Fliny  confidently 
affirms,  that  the  latter  did  not  exist  in  those  times,*'  &c. 
which  is  very  probable. 

Page  51,  52.  "There  is  no  one  excellence  of  design,** 
&c. — What  follows,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  is  very 
judicious,  particularly  where  the  auth6r  remarks,  "  that 
careless  decency,  and  unaffected  grace,  which  ever  attend 
the  motions  andt  gestures  of  men  unconscious  of  observa* 
tion." 

Page  86.  ** Can  paint  express  a  quickening  perspiration? 
The  mellowest  tints  of  the  Venetian  school  nirnisfa  no  such 
ideas/'-^No — but  the  spectator  furnishes  them  to  himselC 
How  often  have  we  heard  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination, 
though  of  sense  and  genius,  pretend  to  see  excellencies  in 
pictures  which  the  painter  never  intended?  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  such  to  find  all  the  delicacies  oteX"* 
pression  which  they  conceive  should  be  attempted,  and 
impute  to  an  artist  (especially  if  otherwise  celebrated)  not 
only  the  utmost  perfection,  but  often  what  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  the  art.  Many  reflections  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  in  reading  Pliny,  who,  at  other  times  also,  dis-^ 
covei^  erezt  ignorance  in  the  observations  that  escape  him, 
t)articuiarly  where  he  remarks  of  a  certain  painter  that  be 
was  the  first  who,  in  a  portrait,  drew  the  eyes  with  so  pe« 
euKar  a  skill,  that  they  seemed  to  follow  the  spectator  as  he 
changed  his  place,  and  still  to  look  at  him;  whereas  this 
effect  is  constant,  and  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  The 
most  ignorant  painter  does  the  same  thing  without  intention ; 
and  the^most  skil  ful  can  never  represent  the  eyes  looki  ns  at  the 
spectator,  standing  in  any  one  place,  but  they  will  also  ap- 
pear to  have  the  same  direction  to  him  standing  in  any  other. 
The  cause  of  this  effect  it  is  plain  he  did  not  know.  It  is,  that 
the  direction  of  the  eyes  towards  the  spectator,  remains  th^ 
same  in  whatsoever  place  he  stands ;  for  that  direction,  or 
turn  of  the  pupil,  bears  still  the  same  relation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  each  feature,  and  to  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  which 
being  on  a  plane,  suffer  no  apparent  change ;  atid  it  is  on 
this  relation  that  the  whole  depends ;  whereas,  in  a  living 
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fcoe,  or  statue,  that  relation  is  continually  cbaogiog  with 
every  cbaoge  of  place  of  the  spectator. 

Page  9^.  ^<  Unbefis  has  painted  in  imitation  of  th^  rain- 
bovr;  all  the  colours  co*operate ;  the  effect  is  good}  but 
accidental;  but  in  Titian  and  Corregio  this  arrangentent  i| 
the  result  of  science ;  U  is  a  kannony  which  springs,  froui  ^ 
judicioas  and  bappy  union  of  copsentuig  colours.''*^It  seeim 
very  unjust^  when  the  effect  ^  allowed  to  be  produced,  tf 
ew  ffi  qiidstion  the  judginent  that  produced  it.  Why  n^ust 
that  be  protiounced  accidental  in  Rubens^  which  is  esteemed 
the  result  of  science  in  Titian  and  Corregio  ?  As  no  dislincr 
tion  is  made/no  reaaoq  given,  none  can  be  surmised  but  the 
prejudice  of  c&nmkseurship^  since  the  author  seems  deter^ 
mined  to  depreciate  Eubens  and  the  Ftei^sh  school,  in  or^ 
der  to  exalt  Corregio,  Titian,  and  other  Italians  * — Can  any 
g0piikiK^  tame  wt  of  GeUke  ? 

Pag9  151.    Speakiq^  of  Raphael,  Mr.  Wel^b  says,  <<  The 

most  unpicturesque  action  composed  i?y  him,  seems  to  h^v^ 

been  destined  fipr  paint/*  &Ct    Here,  and  ejaewl^ere,  suci) 

lavisb  enoomittms  seem  without  reason  or  t/uth.    Hqw  con-r 

tradidory  to  the  above  observation  are  several  represenUT 

tiona  of  ibis  paialer ;  particularly  that  in  which  Joseph  is  xe^ 

lating  his  dreams  Do  his  brethren  I   This  pictme  would  ex* 

bibit  nothing  more  ibfLn  a  youth  speaking  to  a  number  of 

auditors,  thesuhy^^^  remaining  utterly  unknown,  had  bf  not, 

to  explain  it,  dr4wn  two  circles  ip  the  sky,  tp  one  of  whiclji 

eleven  sheaves  are  bewing  to  a  twelfth  in  the  midst;  and  ii^ 

the  oilier  circle,  the  sun  and  moon  making  obeisance,  &(5. 

Without  this  expediefit,  which  jssur^y  very  ui)picturesque. 

tbe  story  could  not  have  been  told«    Surely  the  a^thor  will 

not  UYf  that  this  aotiun  seems  to  bi^V0  bf en  de^^tjned  for 

|Mitii#,    These  are  subjeqt^  not  fit  for  the  pencil,  ^d  which 

only  can  be  related,  particularly  where  there  is  a  succesr 

aion  of  circumatances.    On  tbe  contrary,  where  the  princi* 

pal  incidents  are  crowded  into  a  moment,  and  are,  as  it  were^ 

instantaneous,  there  is  room  for  the  display  of  the  painter's 

•kill. 

Sucb,  for  instance,  aa  Alexander  taking  the  pption  frqm 
the  band  of  his  suspected  physician  Philip,  who  knows  not 
Ihatfae  isnnspeetea ;  Alexander  giving  to  Philip  the  letter 
of  accusation  at  the  same  tim6  th^t  he  is  swallowing  th^ 
draught;  the  astonishment  and  indigmition  pf  Philip  at 
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reading  it ;  his  adipiration  of  the  generosity  and  confidence 
of  Alexander;  and  the  amazement  of  the  attendants,  &c. 
All  these  circumstances  exsist  in  the  same  moment. 

The  choice  of  subject  is  of  as  much  consequence  in  paint- 
ing, as  the  choice  of  fable  in  an  epio  poem.     Such  a  storj 
is  better  and  more  emphatically  told  in  picture  than  in  words,  - 
because  the  circumstances  that  happen  at  the  same  time, 
inust,  in  narration,  be  successive. 

Page   158.    Of  the  Laocoon^  he  says  admirably,  <<  We 
trace  in  it  th^  labour  of  j^ears^  we  feel  from  it  the  impres- 
sion  of  a  minute.*'     His  whole  description   is  judicious, 
striking,  and  expressive,  and  he  had  one  of  the  nnest  pro<« 
ductions  of  antiquity  to  describe.    But  he  adds,  p.  159,  "It 
is  not  probable  that  men  of  taste  and  letters,  while  they 
vere  eye-witnesses,  &c.  should  celebrate  those  very  quali- 
ties in  the  wor^s  of  their  painters,  were  they  not  eminently 
possessed  of  them."     Here,  however,  is  great  room  for  dis-^ 
tinction.    Statuary  is  ^  much  more  obvious  art  than  painting, 
and  rose  much  earlier  to  perfection,  though  if  it  be  allowed 
that  the  painters  drew  as  correctly,  and  expressed  the  pas- 
sions as  justly  as  the  sculptors,  by  lines  only,  (whic4i,  it  is  sup-* 
{)osed,  was  the  practice  for  a  long  time  befei*e  the  effects  of 
ight  and  shadow  were  known)  this  will  be  but  a  small*  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  painting.    The  famotis  story  of  Apelles 
and  Protogenes,  as  related  by  Pliny,  gives  no  very  advan- 
tageous idea  of  the  progress  tbev  had  made;  the  most  that 
caA  be  drawn  from  it  is^  that  Apelles  ex<5elled  in  the  correct* 
ness  or  in  the  beauty  of  the  outline,  and  by  that  Protoonenei 
is  said  to  have  discovered  him.  Nowevery^tep  beyond  this, 
in  the  infancy  of  an  art  so  complicated,  must  surprise;  and 
the  encomiums  bestowed  on  those  who  introduced  shadow^ 
ing  and  colouring^  especially  with  any  degree  of  roundness 
or  projection,  may  be  admitted  as  jupt  for  the  time;  but  to 
produce  all  the  effects  of  colouring,  as  described  under  the 
article  of  Rubens,  required  the  experience  of  more  than  an 
age.    Rubens,  it  is  true,  had  all  the  materials  before  him, 
besides  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  without  which  the 

Progress  he  made  would  have  been  impossible,  even  with 
is  genius. 

And,  indeed,  it  appears  from  PIiny»  that  many  of  those 
circumstances  related  as  wonderful  effects  of  this  art,  must 
have  been  then  new  to  the  beholders  (by  their  admiiBiion) 
though  they  are  generally  very  trifling,  and  such  as  modern 
artists  easily  execute,  put  this,  is  said  not  to  depreciate 
^he  genius  or  skill  of  the  ancient  artists,  (who  mighty 
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notwithstanding^  be  equal  or  superior  to  any  modems)  but 
merely  to  shew  the  small  advance  this  slow -paced  art  then 
made. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  among  the  most  unlet* 
tered  and  barbarous  people,  attempts  may  have  been  made 
in  statuary,  either  by  cutting  in  wood^  or  forming  in  clay, 
or  wax,  or  otherwise,  where,  perhaps,  it  has  never  entered 
their  heads  to  attempt  raising  the  image  of  any  object,  on  a 
flat  superficies,  by  means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour* 
The  one  presents  itself  readily  to  the  imagination,  while  the 
other  is  never  thought  of,  or  tnought  impracticable. 

But  if,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light  in 
all  possible. directions,  of  shaoows,  and  reflections,  of  both 
light  and  shadow,  in  the  several  degrees  of  distance  (which 
may  be  called  the  aerial  perspective)  of  preserving  the  same 
tints  of  colouring  in  all  these  degrees  of  light,  shade,  and 
reflection;  if  to  these  be  added  the  true  linear  perspective, 
all  which  are  essentials  of  the  art,  and  with  which  statu* 
ary  has  nothing  to  do ;  if  these  things  are  considered^  it  will 
not  be  thought  strange  that  painting  should  require  much 
inore  time,  study,  and  experience  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
than  so  simple  and  uncomplicated  an  art  as  statuary;  and 
that  a  small  progress  in  the  one^  should  excite  an  equal  ad- 
miration and  praise  with  the  greatest  in  the  other  (especially 
if  at  the  same  time  the  outline  of  the  picture  be  as  correct 
as  that  of  the  statue)  and  though  these  circumstances  super- 
added in  painting,  be  but  in  a  moderate  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, they  might,  at  that  time,  seem  to  be  all  that  art  was  ca- 
pable o(  producing,  to  those  who  had  never  yet  seen  more 
produced.  And  thus  we  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
the  testimonies  transmitted  down  to  us  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  painters,  who  might  notwithstanding,  be  far  inferior 
to  many  modern  artists,  though  with  equal,  or  perhaps  su- 
perior natural  talents. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  see  what  painting  the  Chinese 
produce,  though  esteemed  a  learned  and  polite  people,  and 
who  have  long  cultivated  this  and  other  ar%s;*'at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  no  bad  statuaries,  at  least  in  portraits, 
several  of  which  we  have  seen  that  were  modelled  from  tlie 
life,  as  like  as  could  be  done  by  any  European  statuary*; 
which  is  an  ocular  proof  how  much  more  easy  one 'is  than' 
the  other.  , 

Page  ISO.  The  author's  encomium  on  Raphael^  in  rela- 
tion' to  the  cripple  healed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,"is  very 
judicious.  He  says  truly,  "That  the  wit  of  man  could  not 
devij>e  means  more  certain  of  the  end  proposed;  such  a 
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chain  of  circiimstaoces  is  equal  to  a  narration;  and  that 
be  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  wooid  have  been  an 
example  of  invention  and  conduct  even  in  the  happiest  age 
of  antiquity."    This  whole  paragraph  is  admirable. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius,  furnishes  another  argument  of  the  moderate 
progress  of  this  art,  at  that  time.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
birds  were  deceived  by  the  painted  grapes  of  the  one,  and 
that  the  competitor  was  himself  deceived  by  the  painted 
Curtain  of  the  other.  Now  that  the  birds  were  deceived 
(if  they  really  were)  must  be  owin^  to  the  perfection  of  the 
represented  grapes;  but  it  is  no  dimcult  matter  to  represent 
fruit  or  flowers  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  even  men. 

It  is  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to  represent  truly  the 
human  figure:  and  we  find,  by  the  same  story,  that  these 
grapes  were  in  the  hand  of  a  boy,  whom,  if  the  painter  bad 
represented  as  well  as  he  had  the  fruit,  the  birds  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  peck  at  it  And  the  curtain  of 
the  other  painter  being  in  a  place  where  a  curtain  might 
probably  bang,  if  it  were  not  very  perfectly  represented, 
(though  such  representation  is  oy  na  means  difficuli) 
might  easily  deceive  a  person  who  expected  no  such 
thing,  and  therefore  did  not  scrupulously  examine  it. 
And,  indeed,  very  indifferent  representations,  even  of 
human  figures,  do  sometimes  deceive,  in  places  where 
the  originals  might  probably  be;  as  centinels,  and  other 
figures  in  gardens,  painted  in  wood,  and  cut  out  at  all  the 
extremities;  and  figures  painted  in  sham  windows.  These, 
and  such  like,  have  often  deceived  the  spectators^  though 
not  well  executed,  because,  as  was  said,  originals  might 
prol)abIy  be  in  these  places.  But  the  best  portrait  that 
ever  Titian  drew,  if  hung  up  in  a  frame,  on  the*  side  of  a 
room,  would  not  deceive;  that  is,  would  not' be  taken  for 
the  person  represented,  which,  however,  it  infallibly  would, 
if  placed  where  that  person  might  be  expected.  And  on 
the  caataty^  were  a  living  face  to  appear  through  a  canvass, 
inclosed  in  a  frame,  and  mounted  up  as  hi^h  as  pictures  are 
generallyhungyitwould  very  probably  be  taken  for  a  picture ;[ 
An  instance  of  which  is  recounted'  of  the  famous  Marshal 
Luxcmboux^^^ho,  having  had  his  picture  drawn  by  one  of 
the  best  paioters  in  Paris,  tnuxied  bis  mistress  to  see  it,  in 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  her  to  sit  for  her  own.  She  immedt* 
ately  cs>ndcmned  it,  asserting  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
nev4£r  saw  any  picture  like  a  human  face.  He,  knowing  that 
this  was  mere  prejudice,  persuaded  the  lady  to  call  once 
more  at  the  painter's  house,  after  the  last  sitting,  and  assured 


.her,  that  if  she  should  not  be  then  perfectly  satisfiedi  be 
would  never  more  importuue  her.    He  had  contrived,  wit^i 
the  painter*9  assistance,  just  at  the  time  the  lady  was  ap- 
pointed, to  thrust  his  own  face  through  a  canvass  hung  where 
.the  picture  had  before  been  placed*    She,  on  viewins;  it, 

evsisted  in  asserting,  that  it  was  no  more  like  than  betore* 
pon  this  he  couhiuot  keep  his  couAteoaoce,  but,  by 
laughing  out^  discovered  his  own  stratagem,  and  her  ob« 
stinacy. 

This  story  is  introduced,  to  shew  how  necessary  the  con- 
comitant ciiTcumstances,  either  of  a  picture,  or  of  nature,  are, 
.in  order  to  produce  the  proper  effects  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  on  the  spectator. 

[The  above  remarks  were  made  immediately  after  the 
publicatioa  of  Mr.  Webb's  bopk,  (in  1760)  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  then  printed  in  this  Magazine ;  but  by  some 
accident,  were  omitted.  The  author  of  them  has  since 
heard  so  high  a  character  (from  the  best  judges)  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  on  some  of  tbe  subjects  in  which  Ru« 
bens  excelled,  that  he  should  not  think  himself  excusable 
in  neglecting  tbe  comparison  of  two  such  great  masters^  if  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Stubbs*s  performances  ; 
but  of  that  he  has  been  hitherto  deprived  by  his  distance 
from  London.]  ^ 

17^6,  August. 


LXXX.    Strictures  on  Walpole^s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  lately  turned  oVer  the  new  edition  of  the  **  Anec* 
dotes  of  Painting  in  England,**  from  the  former  perusal 
of  which  I  bad  received  much  pleasure  and  information.  I 
need  not  expatiate  here  on  the  merit  of  a  work  which  hatli 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public.  It  appears  now  with 
the  advantage  of  some  additions  and  improvements;  and  if 
Jt  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  upon  the  whole  it  is 
superior  to  the  lives  of  the  painters  which  have  been  pub* 
jisbed  in  Italy  and  France;  yet  one  may  venture  to  assert^ 
jthat  the  reading  of  it  is  more  agreeable,  beiog  equally  tree 
from  the  trifling  particulars  which  disgust  you  so  often  in 
the  works  of  Yasari,  Malvasia,  Ridolfi^  and  ot^er  Italian 
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'antliOT's,  and  ifrojn  the  indiscriminate  and  exaggerated  praises 
'lavished  with  so  liberal  a  hand  by  Felibien,  DWrgenville, 
and  other  French  t^riters,  upbn  many  artists  of  no  very  gif^eat 
merit. 

'  By  this  publication  Mr.  Walpole  hath  rendered  us  the 
s^me  service  which  Vasari  hath  to  Italy.  He  bath  preserved 
sundry  notices  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  have  been 
lost,  ind  recorded  many  tvbioh  would  never  have  been 
known.  The  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Great 
Britain  would  have  continued,  without  him,  involved  in 
'darkness.  We  may  hope,  since  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  those  two 
bodies  will  be  the  means  of  transmitting  the  sequel  of  it  to 
our  posterity. 

In  my  cursory  reading  of  this  useful  and  entertaining 
work,  I  took  notice  of  some  mistakes  and  some  omissions; 
and,  as  I  apprehended  that  rectifying  the  first,  and  supplying 
the  others,  might  he  of  some  service  in  a  future  edition,  I 
wrote  theni  down  upon  loose  papers,  with  the  intention  of 
revising  and  improving  the  whole  when  more  leisure  should 
afford  me. the  opportunity  of  doing  it  properly.  But  hav- 
ing, by  some  accident,  mislaid  those  papers,  and  not  having 
at  present  tixne  to  read  over  again  the  "  Anecdotts  of 
Painting,"  1  shall  transmit  you  two  or  three  remarks  which 
I  have  found,  giving  you  the  liberty  to  insert  them  in  your 
useful  Magazine,  if  you  think  them  deserving  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  collection. 

Mr.  W.  upon  mentioning  (Vol.  v.  p.  40.)  a  print  of  James  I. 
with  his  arms  supported  by  a  lion  and  a  griffin,  makes  this 
remark:  *^  As  Crispin  Pass  executed  this  abroad,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  be  should  have  continued  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's griffin,  not  knowing  that  James  on  his  accession 
had  assumed  the  Scottish  supporter."  This  observation  is 
true,  generally  speaking;  but  1  believe  that  more  instances 
might  be  given,  where  the  griffin  hath  been  used  by  James 
and  his  successors  of  the  Stuart  family.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion a  remarkable  one  which  may  be  seen  at  the  hospital  of 
St  Catharine  by  the  Tower.  There  is,  in  the  wall  of  that 
building  which  runs  parallel  to  the  churdi,  a  compartment 
in  stone,  wherein  are  carvfed  the  arms  of  King  Charles  II. 
impaled  with  those  of  his  consort.  Queen  Catharine  of  Por- 
tugal, supported  by  the  lion  and  griffin.  It  is  in  very 
good  preservation,  well  executed,  and,  on  account  of  its 
being  placed  in  a  public  edifice,  it  claims  our  particular  at- 
tention. 

In  VoU  r.  p.  194*  a  print  is  mentioned  of  Lord  Chancellor 
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Jeffreys  by  Isaac  Oliver,  where  he  is  styled  Earl  ef  Flint; 
u  title^  says  Mr,  W.  which  none  of  our  historians  mention  to 
have  been  given  to^  or  designed  for  kirn.*  The  sagacity  of 
our  author  might  have  pointed  out  to  hinii  that  this  print 
bath  preserved  us  this  very  curious  anecdote,  that  the 
title  of.  Earl  of-  Flint  was  the  reward  intended  foy  James  IL 
for  the  cruelties  oommilted  by  the  bloody  and  merciless 
Jeffreys,  who,  upon  the^promise  of  this  new  dignity^  very 
probably  bespoke  jthis  print  with  bis  new  title,  intending 
that  it  should  appear  in  public  at  the  same  time  with  the 
patent  of  bis  creation^.  The  temper  of  the  times  very 
likely  prevented  this  last  being  published  as  soon  as  it  was 
intended ;  and  events  crowding  fast  one  upon  another, 
brought  on  the  flight  pf  the  kingj  and  the  death  of  the  mi«- 
nister. 

I  wonder  that  these  re0ections  should  not  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  VV.  when  something  of  the  same  kind  had  before, 
upon  a  similar  occasion ;  for  in  p.  1 16,  after  mentionin&r  a 
print  of  Henry  Somerset;,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  by  Win. 
Faithorne,  he  says,  this  print  hath  thcgarter,  though  it  never 
was  grveuy  and  he  adds  very  judiciously,  probably  it  was  pro^ 
.Viisedf  which,  I  think,  is  very  likely  the  case,  iy  reflecting 
upon  the  history  of  those  times.     ' 

I  cannot  help  remarking  here,  as  a  corroborating  proof  of 
what  is  said  above,  that  Very  lately  a  print  of  a  noble  duke, 
with  the  insignia  of  the  garter  hath  been  published  so  soon 
after  his  receiving  it,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  print 
was  begun,  if  not  finished  before  the  creation  was  known  to  ^^^ 
the  public  at  large;  so  that  had  a  revolution  in  politics  or 
death  preventea  the;  bestowifig  this  mark  of  the  royal 
favour,  still  the  print  would  have  remained  to  perplex  pos- 
terity. One  may  further  observe,  that  the  noble  duke  ap- 
fears  in  the  print  with  the  star  upon  his  breast,  although,  if 
be  not  mistaken,  the  knights  do^not  wear  it  till  after  iheir 
installation,  and  previous  to  it  are  only  entitled  to  wear  the 
blue  ribbon. 

In  Vol.  iv.  Mr.  W.  giving  some  account  of  Bellupci,  aa 
Italian  painter,  who  was  employed  at  Canons,  the  seat  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Chandos,  observes,  that  this  palace  was 
pulled  down  as  soon  as  he  was  dead^  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
sublunary  grandeur^  the  scite  and  materials  were  purchased  by 
Ilalletf  a  cabinet-maker.    In  the  first  edition  this  passage 


*  Som«  have  thought  this  a  sarcasm,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of  his 
heart.     E. 
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was  exfyretsed  in  a  more  contemptuous  style,  by  using  the 
cxpressioiTS  oioneHaUet,  a  cabinet^viMker.  Ovid  says  souie- 
where,  that  iiteratare  eniolUt  mares,  nee  stmt  etse/eros.  Hiis 
is  veiy  true  ;  but  as  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception^ 
tite  author  under  our  consideration  affords  us  a  very  striking 
iastance  of  the  truth  of  this  common  provefb.  I  always  won- 
dered at  the  reason' which  could  induce  Mr.  W.  to  speak  in 
5o  ^miliar  and  disre&pectful  a  manner  of  a  gentleman,  who 
by  his  ability,  prudence^  good  management,  economy,  and 
auccess  in  his  business,  had  been  placed  in  a  situation 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase  an  estate  from  a  family, 
who,  in  the  care  of  its  fortune,  had  followed  adiffenent  line 
of  conduct.  If  Mr.  W.  was  so  fond  of  morality,  and  of  mak- 
ing reflections  upon  the  changes  of  ihis  world,  be  might 
have  seen  an  instance  of  the  instability  of  sublunary  gmn* 
4tear  in  his  own  family,  an  instance  loo  which  was  connected 
with  his  own  work,  and  to  which  bis  subject  ought  to  have 
jDaturally  Jed  him.  Every  body  will  perceive  that  I  allude 
to  the  princely  collection  of  pictures  intended  by  the  foun- 
•der  to  be  an  everlasting  useful  ornaiment  to  England,  and 
which  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  hath  been  told  by  his  suc- 
cessor, and  removed  to  a  country,  reputed  not  long  ago,  un- 
lettered and  uncivilized.* 

Yours,  &c. 
1784,  Juljf.  Aristarchus. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  discourses  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
not  only  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  professional 
theory,  but  also  contain  many  general  incidental  principles 
of  a^U  the  finer  arts.  The  student  of  poetry  or  eloquence 
taay  derive  from  them  almost  equal  mstruction  with  the 
painter.  It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  hesitation  I  ven- 
ture to  examine  the  justness  of  a  decision  made  by  so  ac- 
curate an  observer  of  human  nature. 

In  the  discourse  delivered  Dec.  10,  1772^  he  cautions  the 


*  Our  rorrcspondimt  should  be  informed,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Mr.  W.  to  'prerenttliis  unf^rtonate  event,  whick  would  not  have  taken  place 
had  a  certain  lady  of  tba  family  died  a  little  sooner.     E, 
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jToung  artist  iigunst  aiming  at  tlie  union  of  contradictory  ex« 
cellencies,  which  must  tiecessarily  be  mutually  exclpsiFe  of 
cuh  other.  He  then  censures  some  persons  who  have  been 
fond  of  describing  the  es^pressmi  of  mired  passiansy  which  they 
ffvncied  to  exist  in  some  favourite  work.  Such  expression 
be  pronounces  tabe  out  of  the  reach  of  art ;  and  only  ascribed 
to  30ch  works  by  persons,  who  not  being  of  the  profession^ 
4maw  not  what  can  or  cannot  be  done. 

What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declares  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  it  is  indeed  hardiness  not  to  admit  as  impracti- 
cable ;  yet  as  the  question  does  uot  turn  upon  the  technical 
skill  of  a  painter  so  much  as  on  the  powers  of  the  human 
fUMintenance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  discuss  it. 

I  mast  first  observe,  that  the  examples  of  false  judgment 
taken  by  the  president  from  Pliny,  relate  to  fixed,  habitual^ 
characteristic  qualities,  not  to  passions  occasionally  ex- 
erted. 

But  to  come  near  to  the  question :  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
every  indication  of  inward  emotion  which  the  countenance 
is  capable  of  assuming,  the  peacil  of  the  painter  can  imitate 
on  &e  canvass  ? 

If  this  maxim  be  incontrovertible,  as  I  think  it  is,  we 
liave  only  to  inquire,  whether  in  fact  the  countenance 
ever  expresses  a  mixture  of  emotions  ?  While  the  soul  is 
effected  by  any  passion,  if  it  be  assailed  by  another  of  a  dif- 
ferent or  discordant  nature,  the  former  will  either  give  way, 
or  contend  for  predominance.  In  the  first  case,  Uiete  will 
be  a  moment  of  fluctuation,  during  which  the  expression 
will  be  uncertain ;  that  of  the  former  not  being  totally 
^effaced,  nor  the  other  yet  exclusively  ascendant.  Thus  the 
lover  in  Lucretius  viewing  his  mistress,  in  vultuvidef  vestigia 
risAs.  This  transient  interval  resembles  those  points  of 
time,*flO  happily  seized  by  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses,  be- 
fore 4be  entire  recess  of  the  first  form,  or  consummation  of 
the  new  one.  Though  the  painter's  art,  confined  to  a  single 
•instant,  could  not  delineate  the  r^pid  train  of  passions,,  whicli 
dimmed  the  face  of  Satan  on  the  view  of  Eden,  and  thrice 
ehang'*d  ttjith  pale  ire^  efwjfy  and  despair ;  yet  were  he  even  to 
seleot  the  moment,  when  his  grieved  look  he  fixed  sad  ^  still  it 
•must  be  Satanic  sadness,  tinged  with  deep  malice  and  revenge. 
1  could  almost  conceive,  that  as  the  sculptor  in  the  station  of 
a  statue,  can  imply  it^  being  in  actual  motion,  so  the  maffic 
of  the  painter  can  suggest  to  us,  how  transient  the  emotion 
expressed  is  intended  to  be.  If  the  first  iuipressed  passion 
be  firm  enough  to  contend  for  superiority  with  that  super- 
induced, does  not  experience  prove^  that  the  features  wear 
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a-fortn  very  different  from  that  wbich  either  passion  singly 
would  impress?  Does  not  the  expression  participate  of  the 
character  of  each  ?  Is  there  no  difference,  but  in  degree,  be- 
tween the  aspect  of  a  man  oppressed  by  fear,  and  of  one  dis- 
turbed by  complexionai  timidity,  yet  supported  against  its 
influence  by  rational  self-discipline?  The  countenance  of 
Coriolanus,  during  the  supplication  of  bis  mother  and  wife, 
must  have  passed  through  a  series  of  expressions  from  that 
of  an  assumed  cold  stateliness,  with  which  he  covered  his 
feelings,  till  when  overpowered  by  natural  affection  his  eyts 
did  sweat  compassion*  Through  the  whole  of  this  conflictf  at 
DO  time  did  his  countenance  indicate  an  unmixed  emotion, 
and  even  at  the  concluding  triumph  of  filial  duty,  the  great 
iutcrpretet*  of  nature  hath  represented  bim.distracted  almost 
to  agony : 

Oh,  my  mother,  mother !  oh ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But  for  your  son — Believe  it,  oh,  believe  it- 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd^ 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But  let  it  come. 

Andromache  ^aK^-ott  yi'KtJLvcuroL  (6  Iliad,  484.)  readily  occurs 
as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  countenance 
to  express  blended  feelings;*  it  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  come  so  near  the  essence  of  this  question  as  to  be 
competent  to  support  the  decision  of  it.  A  variety  of  soft 
images  rushed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of  Andromache :  her 
heart  was  melted  with  a  recollection  of  the  many  tender 
circumstances  that  form  the  aggregate  of  domestic  happi«- 
ness  ;  and  Hector's  perilous  station  excited  a  fear  of  losing 
htm  who  supported  this  happiness;  the  little  incident  of 
infant  terror  quickens  this  mass  of  tenderness;  y6t  these 
several  emotions,  being  of  a  kindred  nature,  easily  coalesce 
into  one  united  charity.  Mingled  tears  and  smiles  are  often 
marks  of  the  affectionate  feeling,  though  on  most  occasions 
they  denote  contrary  passions. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  a  more  apposite  instance: 
Junius  Brutus  is  graphically  described  by  Livy  as  presiding 
at  the  capital  punishment  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  con- 
demned to  die:  '^  et  qui  spectator  erat  amovendus,  eum 
ipsum  fortuna  exactorem  suppiicii  dedit  ......  quum 


*  lu  lik«  manacr  *'  Death  (in  Par,  Lost)  grinn'd  korriblt  a  ghastlif  smiU,^^ 
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inter  omne  tempus  pater,. vnltus  at  os  ejus,  spectaculo  esset 
.  .  ;  ."  But  what  appearance  in  the  countenance  of  Bnitus 
so  strongly  interested  the  attention  of  the  beholders?  They 
sureiy  saw  something  more  than  the  expression  of  a  father's 
heart  wounded  by  tiie  sofiierimgs  of  his  sons.  They  traced  a 
severe  internal  conflict ;  <tbey  observed  visibly  charactered 
in  bis  face  .the  vigorous  but  ineffectual  efToits  of  nature  to 
burst  the  restraints  with  which  stern  republican  justice  had 
fettered  her  yearnings ;  eminentc  patrio  animo  inter  publico 
pwna  ministerium. 

Were  the  great  roaster^  who  harrowed  our  souls  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  woes  of  Ugolino,  to  delineate  this  awful  sceiie, 
th^  power  of  his  pencil  would  prove^  that  in  one  instance  his 
decisiqn  had  b^n  ilUfound^d. 

i785,/<?w,  Rapotensis. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

In  reading  Latin  authors  we  scarcely  meet  with  anv  pas- 
sages so  obscure  as  those  which  relate  to  colours.  We  sea 
the  same  word  applied  as  an  epithet  to  such  opposite  things; 
and,  consequently,  we  see  such  opposite  me9.nings  assigned 
to  the  same  word,  that  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  signification  be  *^albus  an'atei\'*'  Thus  the  word  ^^pur- 
pureus*^  is  applied  to  fire,  air,  and  water,  as  well  as  to  swans 
and  snow.  It  seems,  at  the  first  view,  almost  impossible  to 
settle  the  idea  which  the  ancients  intended  to  convey  by 
this  word.  I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  away  part  of  this 
difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  evidently  that  ptiiptircus  very 
often  conveyed  the  same  idea  with  oux purple:  and  this  was 
its  literal  and  original  meaning.    Thus^ 

Purpureos  flores. 

Virg.  Gcor.  iv.  54. 

Cum  tibi  succurrit  Veneris  lascivia  nosirae ; 
Purpureas  tenero  poll  ice  tange  gen  as. 

Ovid.  1.  Amor.  iv.  21. 

Purpureus  ignis.         Stat.  1.  Achil.  162. 
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Purpurensque  pudor. 

Ooid,  Amor  i.  3^  1 4. 

In  the  next  place,  I  imagine  the  ancients  thought  pttr^ 
parens  properly  applied  to  that  matter  which  was  eminent 
fer  its  shining  qualities,  of  what  colour  snerer  it  mighl 
be :  this  I  take  to  have  been  its  metaphorical  or  Bgurative 
meaning. 

Tempestivius  in  domum 

Paul],  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 
Commissaoeie  Maximi. 

4  Carm.  i.  9^ 

Or.  which  passage  Baxter  has  the  following  note  ''  Pur- 
pureum  pro  pulchro  poetae  dicere  assueverunt."  (VetSchoL) 
**  Albinovano  etiam  nix  purpurea  dicitur.  Quicquid  late 
splendebat  et  candebat  per  catachresin  purpureum  diceba^ 
tur :  illud  enim  in  coloribus  summum  erat''  This,  I  think^ 
is  in  general  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  hypurpurev$. 
Let  us  examine  it  in  two  or  three  passages.  Ovid>  speak- 
ing of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  has  these  words : 

CemmesL  purpureis  cum  juga  demet  equis. 

Fast.  U.  74t 

And  in  "another  place, 

Carmina  sanguines  deducunt  comua  lunae, 
Et  revocant  niveos  solis  euntis  ejuos. 

Lib.  2.  Amor.  Eleg.  i.  24. 

» 

One  would  think  it  alniost  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two 
epithets,  piirptirfo^  and  niveos^  which  are  here  applied  to  the 
same  animals  by  the  same  person.  However,  I  think  the 
passages  may  be  purfectly  understood  by  considering  Bax- 
ter's explication  of  purpureus.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
poet,  alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself,  meant  to 
say,  that  the  horses  made  a  bright,  shining,  and  splendid 
figure ;  and  this  without  wishing  to  point  out  any  particular 
colour.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  be  of  this  opmion,  be* 
cause  Val.  Flaccus,  speaking  of  the  same  horses,  calls  them 
*'  nitentes  eguoSf^^  lib.  v.  415.  Ovid  has  **  diem  purpureum;''^ 
and  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  **  purpureum  ver,**  (Ovid.  3  Fast 
518;  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  40;  Tibul.  lii.  5.  4.)  I  see  no  other  way, 
in  these  passages,  of  translating pzirpuret^,  except  ^^  splen- 
did, shining.*' 
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In  Perlim  are  the  following  lines : 

Et  mugis  auratis  pendens  laquearibus  enm 
Furpureus  subter  cervices  terruit.* 

Sat.  ill.  40. 

Did  I  imagine  ensis  pirpureus  to  be  the  true  reading,  I 
sbottld  infer  nuch  ixom  hence  in  favour  of  my  opinion^ 
since  I  see  no  other  reason  why  a  sword,  which  is  not  stained 
with  bloody  shoald  be  cailed  purpurtuty  except  on  accoqnk 
of  its  shining  qualities.  But  I  am  intirely  in  favour  of  ^c 
Q^m  leading  of  this  passage : 


-ensis 


Purpureas  subter  cervices : 

that  isy  ^*  the  sword  which  was  bung  over  the  head  of  Da-- 
snootes,  dressed  in  kinj^ly  garments^*-— re'j to  omatu  amicins* 
Horace,  speaking  of  those  heroes,  who  for  the  greatness 
of  their  actions  were  received  into  the  highest  heaven^  thus 
anticipates  the  deification  of  Augustus : 

Qttos  inter  Au^stus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar* 

3  Carm.  iii.  IK 

It  is  well  known  that  Augustus's  vanity  led  him  lo  imagine 
that  his  eyes  beamed  forth  light  after  the  manner  in  which 
Apollo  is  described.  This  weakness  Horace  here  flatters : 
the  purpureiim  os  means  that  radiant  countenance,  that 
''  quiddam  divini  vieoris,^'  which  Augustus  intagined  he  so 
peculiarly  possessed.  In  the  same  strain  of  flattery  Virgil 
speiJcs  of  ^neas,  the  representative  of  Augustus : 


.€( 


Hand  illo  (Apolline)  segnior  ibat 


JEneas;  tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore. 

IV.  149. 

And  again ; 

Os  humerosque  deo  similis.    Namque  ipsa  (Venus)  de- 

coram 
Caesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumenque  juventse 
Purpureum ;  et  laBtos  oculis  afli^rat  honores. 

i.  589. 


*  Pcnivs  berc  aflvdes  to  the  weU  known  story  of  Damocles,  over  vbose 
head  a  naked  sword  was  hung  by  a  single  horsehairy  by  order  of  Dionysius 
the  tyrant*    See  Cic.  Tasc.  Qncst.  lib.  ▼• 
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In  these  passives  purpureus  seems,  as  lieforej*  to  ^\gtAfr 

*  splendid,  shining.*     With   the  same  significatiooi  Ovid^ 
speaking  of  Minos,  calls  him  purpureus. 

Cum  vero  faciem  demto  nudaverat  sore, 

Purpureusque 

Terga  premebat  equi.  ' 

Met.  viii.  32. 

To  the  above  examples,  which  I  have  brought  toprore  the 
meaning  of  purpureusy  I  shall  add  an  argument  nrom  Ro^ 
dellius.  Why  should  not  purpureus^  says  he,  signify  shining^ 
since  **  simili  ratione  multa  vocamus  aurea,  in  quibus  auri 
nihil  est,  prseter  pulchritudinem  et  nitorem  ? 

,  Having,  in  some  measure,  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing 
examples  the  mes^ning  of  purpureus,  I  shall  here  attempt  to 
account  for  its  figurative  signification.  The  word  ^^  purr 
purew^"*  is  derived  from  purpura^  and  was  originally  applied 
to  that  which  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  picrpura.  This 
purpura  was  a  species  of  shell-fish,  within  whose  head 
is  the  liquor  used  in  dying  purple.  Now  purple  garments 
'  were  the  marks  of  the  highest  dignities,  and  were  worn 
by  princes  and  kings,  and  also  by  the  chief  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. It  is  hence  their  writers  use  purpura  to  ex« 
press  the  highest  offices,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  were 
dignified  with  these  offices.*  When,  therefore,  purpura 
thus  deviated  from  its  literal  to  a  figurative  sense,  it  was 
likely  that  piirpuretcs  should  also  alter  its  signification ; 
and  that  when  purpura  came  to  signify  that  which  was 
splendid  and  remarkable  for  its  superior  distinctions, /mr- 
pnrcus  also  would  then  be  applied  to  that  which  was  pos- 
sessed of  these  distictions.  Hence  I  think  the  reason  why, 
among  the  Latins,  purpureas  was  applied  to  such  different, 
pay  opposite  things,  since  it  was  rightly  said  of  whatever  had 


*  Thus  '*  septimft  purpura'*  is  used  by  Florus  for  *'  septimo  consuUto," 
^.  xxi.  IT.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  21.  has  '*  Romana  purpura"  for  <*  Komani  magis- 
tiatus.**     Mart.  lib.  viii.  8. 


And  Ovid : 


Purpu)ra  te  felix,  te  polit  omnis  bono*. 

Jamque  novi  prscant  fasces,  nova  purpura  f uIgeL 

1  Fast  81. 

Ilium  non  populi  fasces,  non  purpura  regum 
Flexit. 

Virg.  2Georg.495. 

from  vlu  uce  the  esprcs:»ion  '*  attiu^crc  purpuram^'*  <'  sumere  purpurain,"&c. 
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ik  splendid  and  shining  appearance.    '*  Qoicquid  late  splep* 
debat  purpureum  dicebatur:  iUud  enim  in  ooloribyt  sum* 
/      mum  erat.'' 

1785,  Julyk  *  O.E. 


,   i      I  I|B<H 
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Ma.  Urban, 

A  LADY  of  my  acquaintance^  a  person  of  fine  understand** 
ing  and  taste,  and  conversant  from  her  youth  with  the  best 
English  writers,  having  lately  amused  herself  with  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  which  she  bad  not  looked  into  for 
many  years,  at  the  close  of  her  employment  desired  my 
opinion  of  that  performance,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
no  small  degree  of  disappointment.  She  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  original  has  always  and 
universally  been  held  among  the  learned,  and  gave  me  a 
broad  hint  of  her  suspicions,  that  prejudice  had  operated  not 
a  little  in  favour  of  it,  having,  as  she  asserted,  perused  many 
poems  from  which  she  at  least  had  conceived  much  greater 
pleasure.  .      v 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  been  among  the  warmest 
admirers  of  the  Grecian,  whose  works,  in  my  mind,  in  point 
of  variety  and  sublimity  of  conception,  and  dignity  of  ex- 
^Mression,  remain  to  this  day  unrivalled.  I  accordingly  felt 
myself  a  little  piqued  at  her  insinuation ;  and  having,  some 
year^sin(:e,  made  an  accurate  comparison  of  Pope  with  Ho- 
iper,  throughout  both  bis  poems,  I,  with  the  more  confix 
dence,  addressed  myself  to  the  task  of  his  vindication; 
and,  not  doubting  that  most  English  readers  must  of  neces- 
sity have  conceived  of  him  infinitely  below  hb  worth,  I 
beg  leave,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  give 
my  sentiments  upon  the'subject  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion than  they  can  otherwise  have.  I  feel  a  double  pleasure 
in  doing  it.  I  consider  it  not  only  as  an  opportunity  to  assert 
the  honour  of  my  favourite  bafd^  but  the  good  sense  and  jus- 
tice of  their  suffrages  also,  who  have  crowned  him  with  such 
abundant  applause,  as  my  female  friend  finds  it  difficult  to 
account  for. 

To  Pope,  as  a  poet,  T  give  praise,  and  grudge  not  In  his 
original  works  I  find  every  species  of  poetical  merit.  But 
Jia  did  not  build  his  glory  upon  the  basis  of  translation.     It 

VOL.  n.  T 
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15  evident  that  l>e  did  not  intend  it;  for  he  admitted  others 
to  a  participation  with  him  in  the  labour,  atid  consequently  in* 
the  honour  of  that  attempt;  a  condescension  to  which,  wiilt 
his  abilities,  he  wouL"*  never  have  stooped,  had  fame  been 
his  principal  motive  to  the  undertaking.  His  connexions 
were  many;  his  avocations  were  frequent;  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  assistance;  sometimes  to  write  hastily, 
and  father  carelessly,  himself;  and  often,  no  doubt,  either 
through  delicacy  or  precipitance,  to  admit  such  lines  of  his 
coadjutors  as  not  only  dishonoured  Homer,  but  his  translator 
also.  You  will  observe,  Sir,  that  if  I  censure  him,  I. am 
equally  ready  to  make  his  apology,  which,  in  a  ca$e  that  to 
many  will  seem  to  need  one,  will,  I  hope,  amount  to  some- 
what of  an  apology  for  myself.  I  know  that  the  learned, 
who  have  allowed  themselves  leisure  to  consider  the  matter, 
are  on  my  side;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have 
given  it  a  minute  examination  in  print;  and  though  I  be*far 
from  ranking  liiyself  in  the  number  of  those  who  properly 
come  under  that  description^  yet,  after  the  paips  that  ]  have 
taken  with  the  author,  I  account  not  myself  altogether  un-* 
qualified  for  the  service* 

Pope  was  a  most  excellent  rhymist;  that  is  to  say,  he  bad 
the  happiest  talent  at  accommodating  his  sense  to  his- 
rhyming  occasions.  To  discover  homotonous  words  in 
a  language  abounding  with  them  like  ours,  is  a  task  that 
would  puzzle  no  man  competently  acquainted  with  it.  But 
for  such  accommodation  as  I  have  mentioned,  when  an  au-> 
thor  is  to  be'  translated,  there  is  little  room.  The  sense  is 
already  determined.  Rhyme,  therefore,  must,  in  many 
cases,  occasion,  even  to  the  most  expert  in  the  art,  an  almost 
junavoidable  necessity  to  depart  from  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  For  Butler's  remark  is  as  true  as  it  is  ludicrous^ 
that 

'Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  Verses, 


.With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer,  their  courses. 

Accordingly,  in  numberles^s  instances,  we  may  observe  la 
Pope.a  violation  of  Homer's  sense,  of  which  lie  certainly 
bad  never  been  guilty,  had  not  the  chains  with  which  he 
had  bound  himself  constrained  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
worth  while  to  mention  the  awkward  effect  that  the  barba« 
rous  abridgment  of  proper  names  produces  in  his  work ;  aa 
effect  for  which  he  Was  intirely  indebted  to  his  rhyme:  for 
blank  verse,  being  of  loftier  construction,  would  have 
affordeid  sufficient  room  for  Idomeneus  and  Merionesi  with: 
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several  others,  to  have  stood  upright,  while  the  two  heroes 
whom  I  have  specified^  being  shortened  by  the  foot,  and' 
appearing  under  the  appellations  of  Idomen  and  Merion, 
*  lose  much  of  their  dignity,  and  are  hardly  to  be  known  for 
the  same  persons.  But  rhyme  has  another  unhappy  effect 
upon  a  poem  of  such  length.  It  admits  not  of  a  sufficient 
variety  in  the  pause  and  cadence.  The  ear  is  fatigued  with 
the  sameness  of  tlie  numbers,  and  satiated  with  a  tune, 
musical  indeed,  but  for  ever  repeated.  Here,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  error  in  the  out-set,  which  could 
never  afterwards  be  corrected.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  but 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  who  can  wonder,  since  all  men 
are  naturally  fond  of  that  in  which  they  excel,  that  Pope, 
who  managed  the  bells  of  rhyme  with  more  dexterity  than 
any  man,  should  have  tied  them  about  Homer's  neck  ? 
Yet  Pope,  when  he  composed  an  epic  poem  himself,  under 
the  title  of  Alfred,  wrote  it  in  blank  verse,  aware,  no  doubt, 
of  its  greater  suitableness,  both  in  point  of  dignity  and  va- 
riety, to  the  grandeur  of  such  a  work.  And  though  Atter- 
bury  advised  nim  to  burn  it,  and  it  was  burnt  accordhigly,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  it  did  not  incur  that  doom  by  the 
want  of  rhyme.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  after 
what  I  have  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  Homer  must 
have  suffered  inBnitely  in  the  English  representation  that 
we  have  of  him ;  sometimes  his  sense  is  suppressed,  some- 
times other  sense  is  obtruded  upon  him ;  rhyme  gives  the 
word,  a  miserable  transformation  ensues;  instead  of  Homer 
in  the  graceful  habit  of  his  age  and  nation,  we  have  Homer 
in  a  strait  waistcoat.  % 

The  spirit  and  the  manner  of  an  author  are  terms  that 
may,  I  think,  be  used  conversely.  The  spirit  gives  birth  to 
the  manner^  and  the  manner  is  an  indication  of  the  spirit. 
Homer's  spirit  was  manly,  bold,  sublime,  Superior  to  tite; 
practice  of  those  little  arts  by  which  a  genius  like  Ovid's 
seeks  to  amuse  his  reader,  he  contented  himself  with  speak* 
ing  the  thing  as  it  was,  deriving  a  dignity  from  his  plain- 
ness, to  which  writers  more  studious  of  ornam.ent  can  never 
attain.  If  you  meet  with  a  metaphorical  expression  in 
Homer,  you  meet'with  a  rarity  indeed.  I  do  not  say  that 
be  has  none,  but  I  assert  that  he  has  very  few.  Scriptural 
poetry  excepted,  I  believe  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  i» 
the  warUi  poetry  so  siniple  as  his.  Is  it  thus  with  his  trans- 
lator ?  I  answer,  no,  hut  exactly  the  reverse.  Pope  is  no 
where  more  figurative  in  his  own  pieces,  thau  in  his  transla- 
Irion  of  Homer.  I  do  not  deny  that  his  flowers  are  beauti- 
ful, at  least  they  are  often  such;  but  they  are  modera 

T2 
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discoTeriet^  and  of  English  growth.  The  lUad  and  the 
Odyssey,  in  his  bands,  have  no  more  the  air  of  antiquity 
than  if  he  bad  himself  invented  them.  Their  simplicity  is 
overwhelmed  with  a  profusion  of  fine  things,  which,  bow- 
ever  they  may  strike  the  eye  at  first  sight,  make  no  amends 
for  the  g^reater  beauties  which  they  conceaL  The  venerable 
Grecian  is  as  mach  the  worse  for  his  new  acquisitions  of  this 
kind,  as  a  statue  by  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles,  would  be  for  the 
painter's,  brush.  The  man  might  give  to  it  the  fiEtsbiooable 
colour  of  tbe  day,  the  colour  ot  the  emperor^s  eye,  or  of  the 
hair  of  the  queen  of  France ;  but  be  would  fill  up  those  fine 
strokes  of  the  artist  which  he  designed  should  be  the  adrnt-^ 
ration  of  all  future  ages.  Do  you  ask  an  instance  in  point } 
I  will  give  you  one.  At  the  assault  made  by  the  Trojans  on 
the  Grecian  wall,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Ajaz  kills 
Kpicles,  the  friend  of  Sarpedon,  with  a  great  stone,  which 
he  cast  down  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the  fortificatioli. 
Homer  says,  simply,  that  he  raised  it  on  high^  and  that  he 

cast  it  down.    What  says  Pope  ? 

« 

^  He  poisM  and  swung  it  round ;  then,  tossed  on  high. 
It  flew  with  force,'  and  labour'd  up  the  sky. 
Full  on  the  Lycian^s  helmet  thundering  down 
The  ponderous  ruin  crushed  his  battered  crown." 

Had  the  stone  been  discharged  from  a  mortar,  with  a  de* 
sign  that  it  should  fall  on  the  roof  of  some  distant  citadel 
besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  there  would  have 
been  great  beauty  in  tbe  expression  lab»ur*dup  the  sky;  but 
in  the  present  case  it  is  doubtless  a  most  gross  absurdity; 
atid  yet,  absurd  as  it  is,  for  tbe  sake  of  its  poetical  figure, 
it  found  admittance. 

As  he  inserts  beauties  of  his  own,  so^  hot  unfrequently, 
be  rejects  the  beauties  of  his  author,  merely  because  they 
were  of  a  kind  not  easily  susceptible  of  that  polish  on  which 
be  insists  upon  alt  occasions.  Thus,  when  Idomeneus, 
planted  in  the  Grecian  van,  is  said  to  occupy  his  station 
with  the  sturdiness  of  a  boar,  the  comparison  is  sunk.  Again, 
when  Phcenix,  who  had  been  a  hind  <^  foster-father  to 
Achilles,  in  order  te  work  upon  his  aflfections,  and  to  prevail 
with  him,  by  doing  so,  to  engage  in  the  battle,  reminds  him 
of  the  passages  of  his  infancy,  he  tells  the  hero,  that  in  bia 
/  childish  fonmess  for  his  old  tutor  he  would  drink  from  no 
cup  hot  his;  ^*  and  often,"  says  he,  <'  when  thou  hast  filled 
thy  mouth  with  wine,  sitting  upon  my  knee,  thou  hast  re« 
turned  it  inte^my  bosom,  and  hast  wetted  all  my  raiment** 
The  delicacy  of  tV>pe  'seems  to  have  been  shocked  at- 
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idem,  for  he  has  utterly  passed  it  oFer;  an  emtiision  by  which 
it  IS  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  has  more  dishoBourea  Homer 
mr  himself.  A  more  exquisite  stroke  of  nature  is  hardly  to 
he  foiaod,  I  believe,  in  any  poet. 

The  style  of  Homer  it  terse  and  close  in  the  highest 
possible  degree ;  insomuch  that  bis  introductory  lines  ex- 
cepted, in  whicli  the  same  adjuncts  or  ascriptions  of  wis«- 
dom,  strength,  or  swiftness^  constantly  recur,  as  Ulysees, 
Diomedcn  or  Achilles^  happen  to  be  mentioned,  it  were  net 
ttsy  to  find,  in  many  (ines,  perhaps  in  any,  a  single  word 
that  could  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  passage.  He 
has  no  expierives  except  such  as  he  use?  avowedly  for  thift 

1  purpose.  I  cannot  pay  the  same  compliment  to  his  trans- 
ator.  He  ia  so  often  dtflFuse,  that  he  is  indeed  aeidom 
otherwise,  and  seems  for  the  most  part  rather  to  write  a 
^raphrase  than  to  translate.  The  effect  of  which  manage* 
ttent  is  a  wealcness  and  flimsiness  to  which  Honter  is  com- 
pletely a  stranger.  The  fsmous  simile  rati  the  end  of  the 
•th  book,  in  which  the  fires  kindled  in  the  Trojan  camp  are 
dovipared  to  the  moon  and  stars  in  a  clear  night,  may  serve 
at  a  apectmen  of  what  i  blame.  In  Homer  it  consists  of  five 
lines ;  in  Pope,  of  twelve.  I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
Craoalatiofi  is  nevertheless  beautiful,  and  I  do  not  deny  it ; 
Ihit  I  tMist  bej^  leave  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  more 
beautiful,  had  it  been  more  compressed.  At  least  I  am  sut^ 
that  Iiomer*a  close  is  most  to  be  commended.  He  sayS 
aiaiil»l|',  ^* Tbe  ahepberd^s  heart  is  glad*' — a  plain  assertion, 
ivMch  in  Pope  m  rendered  <lhua : 

'*  Tbe  .conscious  awains,  rejoicing  in  the  sj^bt, 
£ye  tlie  blue  ?a^l|;,aBd  bless  tbe  u&eiCul  li^t/* 

Whence  the  word  et^mehm  seems  to  be  joined  witii  swain^ 
met^y  by  i*»gbt  of  ancient  prescoptton,  and  where  the  bles- 
sing is  perfectly  gratuitous.  Homer  having  mefitioned  no 
sucb  ttStta^.  But  Pope,  charmed  with  the  aoeo^  tlud  Ho- 
mer drew,  was  tempted  to  a  trial  to  excel  his  master,  and  the 
coDsequence  was,  that  the  simile,  which  in  the  original  is 
like  a  pure  drop,  of  simple  lustre,  in  the  copy  is  like  that 
drop  dilated  into  a  bubble,  that  reflects  all  the  colours  of 
•  the  bow.  Alas !  to  little  advantage ;  for  the  simplicity,  the 
almost  divine  simplicity,  of  Homer  is  worth  more  than  all 
tbe  glare  and  glitter  that  can  be  contrived. 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  pa- 

Eer,  and,  lest  I  should  trespass  upon  your  patience  also,  will 
asten^  as  fast  as  possible,  to  a  conclusion,  observing  only, 
as  1  go^  that  tbe  talse  delicacy,  of  which  I  gave  a  proof  in 

T  3 
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^the  instance  of  PhoBnix,  has,  in  other  particulars  also,  oc- 
casioned a  flatness  in  the  English  Homer  that  never  occurs 
in  the  Greek.     Homer's  heroes  respected  their  gods  just  as 
much  as  the  papists  respect  their  idols.     While  their  own 
cause  prospered  they  were  a  very  good  sort  of  gods ;  but  a 
j-everse  of  fortune  taking  place^  they  treated  tnem  with  a 
familiarity  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.    These  outrages 
Pope  has  diluted  with  such  a  proportion  of  good  Christian 
meekness,  that  all  the  spirit  of  the  old  bard  is  quenched 
entirely.    Jn  like  manner  the  invective  of  his  heroes  is  often 
soothed  and  tamed  away  so  efTectually^  that,  instead  of  the 
smartness  and  acrimony  of  the  original,  we  find  nothing  but 
the  milkiness  of  the  best  good  manners.    In  nice  discrimi- 
nations of  character  Homer  is  excelled  by  none ;  but  his 
translator  makes  the  persons  of  his  poems  speak  all  one  lan- 
guage; they  are  all  alike,  stately,  pompous,  and  stiff.     In 
Homer  we  find  accuracy  without    littleness,  ease  without 
neglige^ce^  grandeur  witnout  ostentation,  sublimity  without 
labour.  I  do  not  find  them  in  Pope.  He  is  often  turgid,  often 
.  tame^  often  careless,  and^  to  what  cause  it  was  owing  I  will 
not  even  surmise,  upon  many  occasions  has  given  an  inter- 
pretation of  whole  passages  utterly  beside  their  meaning*. 

If  my  fair  countrywomen  will  give  a  stranger  credit  for  so 
much,  intelligence,  novel  at  least  to  them,  they  will  know 
liereafter  whom  they  have  to  thank  for  the  weariness  with 
.which'  many  of  them  have  toiled  through  Homer;  they  may 
rest  assured  that  the  learned,  the  judicious,  .  the  polite, 
scholars  of  all  nations  have  not  been,  to  a  man,  mistaken  and 
deceived ;  but  that  Homer,  whatever  figure  he  may  make  in 
English,- is  in  himself  entitl^ed  to  the  hiehest  praise  that  his 
most  sanguine  admirers  have  bestowed  upon  him.'  Pope 
resembles  Homer  just  as  Homer  resembled  himself  when 
lie  was  dead.  His  figure  and  his  features  might  be  founds 
)>ut  their  animation  was  all  departed. 

.  A7S5,  AugiLst.  Alethes. 
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tXXXIV.  Virgilian  Account  6f  the  Separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Hacc  loca^  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina, 
(Tantum  aevi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas) 
Dissiluisse  ferunt,  cum  protinus  utraque  tellus 
Una  foret :  yenit  medio  vi  pontu^,  et  undi's 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  absciditp  arvaque  et  urbes 
LUore  diductas  angusto  interluit  sstu. 

Mn,  III.  414. 

The  poet,  you  observe,  is  speaking  of  the  separation  of 
Sicily  from  Italy,  which,  in  very  ancient  time,  were  con- 
joined. But,  as  the  text  now  stands,  there  is  a  manifest 
contradiction  in  his  narrative.  He  says  the  fields  and  cities 
of  the  two  countries  were  litore  diductas,  **  parted  by  a  shore,** 
whereas  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  matter  of  fact,  but  he 
himself  tells  us,  the  separation  was  made  by  water, 'or  the 
sea,  venit  medio  vi  pontus;  that  Hesperia,  i.  e.  Italy  was 
severed  from  Sicily,  undis ;  and  that  the  sea  ran  betweea 
them,  angusto  lestu,  **  by  a  narrow  strait.**  Now  if,  by  the  ' 
alteration  of  a  single  letter,  you  will  read  litoi^a  diductas^ 
every  thing  will  be  right  and  consistent,  as  the  sense  will 
tlien  be,  **  that  the  sea  flowed  in  by  a  narrow  strait  betweea 
the  fields  and  cities  of  the  two  countries,  they  being  sepa- 
rated bv  it,  quoad  litora,  i,  e.  in  respect  of  their  several 
shores ;    as  in  truth  they  are. 

As  to  the  fact  that  Sicily  was  once  united  to  Italy,  and 
by  a  violent  eartbqiiake,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  i^ina^ 
was  dismembered  from  it ;  that  the  sea  thereby,  and  by  that 
agent,  was  forcibly  introduced  between  them,  and  formed 
the  strait  of  Messina,  appears  extremely  credible.  The 
author  imputes  this  astonishing  revolution  to  an  earthquake, 
insinuates  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  such  an  event,  and 
that  a  very  ancient  one ;  and  I  am>  of  opinion,  that  who<4 
ever  considers  the  nature  of  these  countries,  the  gift  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanos,  as  shewn  and  verified  py  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  his  Observations  on  FesuviuSy  Sf,c. ;  and 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in' bis  Travels  into  these  parts,  will  find 
every  reason  in  the  world  td  believe,  that  such,  an  extra- 
ordinary convulsion  of  nature  did  once  happen  here,  though 
we  know  not  the  time  ^hen.  The  remarks  of  these  phiio* 
sophical  gentlemen  are  of  importance,  even  in  this  view ; 
and^  n  regard  to  this  curious  passage  in  theiBneid,  since, 
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as  aforetime,  many  have  been  inclined  to  consider  the  lines 
as  ^  flight  of  poetry,  or  a  mere  embeilishment  in  that  noble 
poem,  they  now  can  view  it  both  in  that  light,  and  as  a  cir-< 
cumstance  substantiated  and  founded  in  nature  and  truth, 
which  certainly  adds  great  beauty  to  the  lines,  and  evincea 
at  the  same  tim6  the  art  and  learning  of  the  poet. 

John  Twine,  the  Kentish  antiquary,  in  his  elegant  dialogue 
de  Rebus  Albianitisy  &c.  seems  to  have  been  funy  persuaded 
that  our  island  of  Britain  viras  formerly,  viz.  loAg  before  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  united  to  Gaul,  Twine,  p.  8,  seq.  Sec 
also  Camd.  Brit.  coK  \,  of  Gibson*B  Translation,  and  the  note 
there.  But  this  case  appears  to  me  very  different  from  that 
of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  an  adequate  efficient  cause  is  here  wanting ; 
the  strait  is  too  large  to  be  brought  about  by  the  supposed 
cause,  viz.  the  workings,  or  tides,  of  the  Germanic  and  Gallic 
oceans.  Twine,  p.  9 ;  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  words  divisus 
and  diductuSf  used  by  tlie  classics  on  the  occasion,  Twine, 
p.  22, 23 ;  and  lastly,  present  appearances  do  not  much  favour 
or  corroborate  the  conjecture;  insomuch,  that  one  has  not 
that  plausible  ground  for  assenting  to  the  detachment  of 
Britaui  from  Gaul,  as  we  have  for  that  of  Sicily  from  Italy, 

The  subject,  Mr,  Urban,  of  the  emerging,  formation,  and, 
detachment  of  islands,  is  very  copious;  but  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dilate  upon  it,  but  oniy  to  confer,  in  few  words, 
the  two  cases  of  Sicily  and  Britain,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
known  and  celebrated  lines  of  Virgil,  I  shall  pursue  it  na 
further.  Yours,  &c/ 

1785,  Nov.  T.  Row, 

Mr.  Urban, 

WITH  regard  to  thd  criticism  on  Virgil,  by  your  ingenious 
correspondent  T.  Row,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  bim  to  Heyne*! 
edition  of  Virgil,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1771,  vol.  IL  p.  303. 
^*  Vir  doctas  Briunnus  fGentL  Magazine  J  y  1764,  p.  464. 
lii&rd  diduekis  emendabat,  A.  e,  quoad  litora,  refotatus  mox 
ab  aliO)  p.  556.  Neuter  viderat  liiore  diductui  esse  i<lem  ac 
mnf'yy  cptpA  intervenerlit,  diductas ;  nam  ubi  litus,  ibi  mare.^' 
The  learned  and  ingenious  professor,  therefore,  in  bis  /Vr^ 
petua  JdfuHatio^  explains  liUffe  by  these  woni#,-^Jlf #rt  Jam 
Jmcto. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Urban,  this  shews  that  yotrr  useful  pub^ 
lieatton  is  not  untcnb^lii  to  the  learned  df  foreign  nations. 

Yours, 

T.S* 

1785,  Biipfl 
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Mr.  Urban, 

A  RESPECTABLB  literary  fritend  of  mine  on  the  conti- 
fient,  having  requested  me  to  inform  him,  hojwr  I  have  shewn 
in  my  work  on  the  Origin  and  Progrcw  o/"  Writing,  tvhich 
had  not  come  to  his  hands,  that  ideas  which  have  no  boxlily 
forms  may  become  perceptible ;  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest, I  made  the  following  concise  analysis  of  what  I  have 
advanced  on  that  head,  which,  on  account  of  its  brevity,  may 
procure  a  ])1&ce  in  your  valuable  miscellany,  and  be  accept- 
able  to  your  readers. 

Yours,  8cc, 
Battersea  Bise,  Dec,  2.  Tho.  Astle, 

jStt  char^acters^h^levev  must  necessarily  be  either  Hibro«- 
GLTPHiG  or  Symbolic  The  former  are,  in  their  nature, 
imitatt-oe;  the  latter  kind  are  arbitrary  marks  for  Sounds, 
called  Letters,  which  become  significant  by  compact  or 
agreement.  The^e  marks  do  not  derive  their  powers  from 
theiryorm«,  but  from  the  sounds  which  men  have  agreed  to 
annex  to  tbem;  they  admit  of  so  great  a  variety  of  combi« 
iiations  and  arrangements,  that  a  small  number  of  them  are 
sufficient  for  making  visible  all  words  in  all  languages:  and, 
although  much  has  been  said  by  writers  of  different  ages 
and  countries,  concerning  the  forms  of  Letters,  it  is  obvious 
that  aQ  characters  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  liius  or 
curveif  or  of  both.  The  art  of  writing  has,  by  many  re- 
spectable persons  of  difierent  nations,  been  supposecl  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  unless  assisted  by  an 
immediate  communication  from  heaven;  yet  I  conceive  I 
have  demonstrated,  that  mental  conceptions,  which  have 
no  corporeal  forms,  may  become  perceptible  to  the  sight, 
by  adapting  a  sufiicieiU  number  of  marks  to  the  sounds  of 
imy  langaag;e,  anci  by  ammgihg  and  combining  them  pro- 
perty. By  these  marks  we  are  enabled  to  transfer  ideas  from 
the  ear  to  the  eye,  and  vice  versa.  For  example  :  if  I  dic- 
tate to  an  amanuensis,  my  ideas  are  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  sounds  significant,  which  he  draws 
into  vision,  by  mean^  of  marks  signi^cant  of  those  sounds. 
If  I  read  aloud  to  an  audience  from  any  author,  his  ideas 
are  impressed  on  my  mind,  through  the  medium  of  sight, 
by  ibe  marks  lor  soonds,  or  letters,  and  these  ideus  are 
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likewise  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  through 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

From  these  proofs  results  the  following  definition  which  I 
have  given  of  this  wonderful  act: 

*'  Writing  may  be  defined  to  be  the  art  of  exhibiting  to 
the  sight  the  conceptions  of  the  mind^  by  means  of  marks 
or  characters^  significant  by  compact  of  the  sounds  of  lan^ 
guage/' 

17B5,  Dec. 
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Mr.  Urban^  « 

Please  to  insert  the  inclosed  parallel  passages,  and  re- 
marks on  Shakespeare^  iind  you  will  oblige  your  correspon-* 
dent^ 

T.  H,  W. 

Tempest. — ^Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Pros For  I 

Have  giv'n  you  here  a  third  of  mine  own  life. 
Or  that  for  which  1  live. 

To  y»f  vfA^ay  roi  {yaj  i^fc^i 
7m  T«y  cobf  hiiobu 

Theocrit.  Id.  29.  v.  5, 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. — Act  I.  Scene  1. 

Slen.  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  small*  like  a  wo* 
man. 

*^  Then  the  company  answered  all. 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  small^ 
That  mc  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody.'* 

Chaucer.    The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

*'  At  hist  she  warbled  forth  a  treble  small. 
And  with  sweet  lookes,  her  sweet  song  interlaced.'* 

Fairfaxes  Tasso,  B.  15.  stanza  62. 


*  In  Hanmer's  edition,  l2mo.  1747,  this  empfaatical  word  is  omitted*  .  E. 
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Measutr/or  Measure. — Act  HI.  Scene  1, 

Claud.     .....   The  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
Jq  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice. 


The  epithet  delighted  seems  to  be  so  misplaced,  that  dif* 
ferent  commentators  have  proposed  to  read  dilated,  be^ 
nighted,  delinquent ;  bat  Shakespeare  took  delighted  from 
the  following  uncouth  passage. 

^*  But  round  about  the  island,  for  the  space  of  seven  or 
eight  moneths  in  the  yere  there  floateth  ice,  making  a  mi- 
serable kindof  mone  not  unlike  to  man*s  voice,  by  reason  of 
the  clashing  together.  The  inhabitants  are  of  opinion  that 
in  Mount  Hecia,  and  in  the  ise,  there  are  places  wherein  the 
soules  of  their  countrymen  are  tormented. 

**  No  doubt  a  wortny  augmentation  of  the  history^  con- 
cerning the  hel  of  Island,  shut  up  within'the  bottome  of  one 
mountaine,  and  that  no  great  one;  yea  at  sotne  times,  (by 
fits  and  seasons)  changing  place;  namely,  when  it  is  weary 
of  lurking  at  home  by  the  Jftre^s-side  within  the  mountaine, 
it  delighteth  to  be  ranging  abroad,  and  to  venture  to  sea,  but 
withouta  ship,  and  to  gelher  itself  routid into  morsels  of  yce^^* 

Hackluyfs  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  p.  562. 

.    Lovers  Labour  Zo5^— Act  V.  Sdene  2. 

Biroju    •    .    .    •    .     .    •    • 
"    '  To  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  wliale  his  bone» 


The  white  whale  his  bone,  which  is  now  superseded  by 
ivory,  was  the  tooth  of  the  horse-whale^  morse,  or  walrus,  as 
appears  by  King  Alfred's  preface  to  his  Saxon  translation  of 
Orosius. 

Song. — ^Act  V.  Scene  2. 

.     •    •     Nightly  sings  the, staring  owl 
To- whit!  to-wnoo!    •     •    •    . 

«  To- whit,  to-whoo,  the  owle  does  cry." 

Lyll/s  Mother  Bombie. 
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Miisur/mer^VlighCs  Dream. 

Johnson  doubts  whether  Shakespeare  in  this  play,  or 
Drayton  in  his  Nimphidia,  first  produced  the  system  of  the 
fairy  empire.  But  if  Drayton  wrote  the  Nimphidia  after 
the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  had  heen  acted^  he  could 
with  very  little  propriety  say, 

Then  since  no  muse  hath  bin  so  bold. 
Or  of  the  LATTER,  or  the  ould. 
Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold. 

Which  lye  from  others  reeding. 
My  active  muse  to  light  shall  bring 
Toe  court  of  that  proud  fay  ry  king^ 
And  tell  there  of  the  revelling, 

Jove  prosper  my  proceeding! 

'.  Act  II.  Scene  1. 

Puck 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-jRed  horse  beguile^ 
Weighing  in  likeness  of  a  silly*  foaL 


Soe^e  2. 

Queen. 

The  ehiUtijIg  aatnma. 

^*  An  hundred  plants  beside  (even  in  his  .sight) 
CAilded  an  hundred  nymphes,  to  gfeat  so  dighL*^ 

^Fairfax's  Tasso,  B..  18.  Stan.  ^6. 

Childing  is  also  an  old  term  in  botany,  when  a  small 
Sower  grows  out  of  a  large  one,  **  The  childin»  au- 
tumn/'  t.e.  producing  flowers  on  those  of  summer.  Florists 
have  a  childing  rose,  a  childing  daisy,  and  a  childing  sca« 
bious. 

Act  llf .  Scene  7. 

Hel 

But  you  must  join  in  souls^f  to  moek  Me  tbo. 


1 1  ■  I ,  .  >*■  .^ 


♦  Rlf^f  iShoaltf 
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Macbeth. — Act  11.  Scene  2. 

Mach 

Will  all  great  Neptune^s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from,  my  band  ?  No.^   ;..... 

'<  Non  si  J^eptuni  flucta  renovare  operam  des ; 
Non^  mare  si  totum  velit  eluere  omnibus  undis/* 

LucreU  1.  6.  r.  1074. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. 

Mach.    • 

The  shard-bom  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night^s  yawning  peal 

As  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  shard-bom  is  yet  unsettled^ 
I  give  the  following  from  I>ryden : 

**  Such  souls  as  shards  produce^  such  beetle  things. 
As  only  buzz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings.'* 

The  Hind  and  the  Pajither. 

Act  V.  Scene  I. 

Doct •    • 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazM  my  sight, 

"  Yet  with  these  broken  reliques,  mated  mind, 
And  what  a  justly-grieved  thought  can  say."* 

Scorj/  to  Drayton. 

King  John. — ^Act  I.  Scene  1. 

Gur.    Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
PhiL    Philip/  Sparrow/  James, 

There's  toys  abroad 

The  sparrow  ia  called  Philip  from  its  note. 

Phq>  phip  the  ^rr^ves  as  they  fly.** 

tjyily*s  Mother  Bambie. 

The  second  part  of  King  Henry  JV. — Act  III.  Scene  2. 

Bard.  .  .  Accommodated ;  that  is^  when  a  man  is,  a^ 
they  say,  accommodated :  or  when  a  man  is,— being, — 
whereby,— he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,  which 
k  an  excellent  thing. 

The  following  is  a  parallel  explanation  of  the  word  ob^ 


noxious. 


/ 


/ 
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"Quis  adeo  tarn  lingua;  Latins  ignanis  est,  quin  sciat 
eum  dici  ohnoxiunij  cui  quid  ab  eo,  cui  esse  obnoxius  dicitur, 
incommodari  et  noceri  potest,  et  qui  babeat  aliquem  noxs, 
id  est^  culpse  suae  conscium  ?" 

Jtd,  GelL  NocL  Aitic.  1.  7.  c.  17. 

r 

C^beline. — ^Act  II.  Scene  3. 

Song. 

Hark !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings 
And  Phoebus  *gins  arise* 

Imitated  from  Lylly. 

Sang. 

**  The  larke  so  shrill  and  clcare, 

How  at  heaven's  rates  she  claps  her  wings^ 

The  morn  not  waking  tilt  she  sings/' 

Alexander  and  Canipaspe. 

If amlet,^^ Act  V.  Scene  1. 

Laer.    Lay  her  i'  tli'  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
^        May  violets  spring  ?     ' ' 

"  Nunc  non  e  tutnulo,  fortunataque  favilla, 

Nascentur  violae  ?" 
*       ^  Pers.  Sat.  i.  v.  39. 

1785,  April. 

Mji.  Urban, 

YOUR  learned  correspondent  T.  H.  W.  lias  not  shewn  his 
usual  attention  to  the  lines  from  Theocritus,  cjted  as  a 
parallel  passage  to  the  followingr  clause  of  Prosperous  address 
to  Ferdinand  respecting  Mimnda.  Tempest,  Act  i\f.  Scene  1. 

Fori 
Have  giv'n  you  here  a  third  of  my  own  life; 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  : 

tlie  words  in  the  Greek  poet  being  rifx^av  t«;  ^uxi — **  the  half 
of  life."  There  is,  however,  an  expression  in  Othello  that 
is  v^y  similar,  viz.  Act  i.  Scene  i.  where  lago,  alarming 
Brabantio  with  the  elopement  of  his  daughter,  tells  him. 

Your  heart  is  burstf  you  have  lost  half  your  soul ; 
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and  as  Theobald .  has  remarked,  dimidium  anijme  mea  was 
tlie  current  language  with  the  Latins  on  such  occasions. 

To  the  manner  of  reading  the  above  passage  quoted  from 
the  Tempest,  though  allowed  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  im- 
pressions, Mn  Theobald  objected,  because  he  did  not  con- 
ceive how  Miranda  could  be  only  a  third  part  of  her  father^s. 
life,  when  he  had  no  wife,  living,  nor  any  other  child  to  rob. 
her  of  a  share  in  his  affection.  He,  therefore,  in  the  true, 
spirit  of  a  critic,  substitutes,  without  any  authority,  the 
word  thread  for  third.  And  though  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  valuable  edition' of  Shakespeare,  hasrestoredthe  ancient 
reading,  he  certainly  did  not  comprehend  the  full  purport 
of  the  lines,  from  his  adding  this  observation,  "  that  Pros- 
pcro  in  his  reason  subjoined,  why  he  calls  her  a  third  of  his 
life,  seems  to  allude  to  some  logical  distinction  of  causes, 
making  her  the  final  cause.*'  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
obscurity  may  be  dispelled  by  a  little  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Prospero,  and  to  a  like  mode  of  s|>eaking  used  by 
hiilt  towards  the  end  of  the  play. 

He  is  represented  by  the  Poet.to  be  a  person  of  a  philo« 
sophicai  and  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  as  such  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  his  thoughts  upon  that  futjure  state 
of  existence,  which  will  succeed  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
visible  fabric  of  the  universe,  described  by  him  in  those  ad*- 
mirable  lines,  that  are  so  well  knowa  as  to  render  a  repeti- 
tion of  them  unnecessary.  In  the  words  under  examination, 
Prospero  may  then  be  conceived  to  have  intimated,  that  to 
consult  and  provide  for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter,  for 
bis  own  temporal  welfare,  and  for  his  spiritual  concerns,  was 
the  whold  business  of  his  life,  or  that  for  which  he  lived } 
and  that  to  each  of  these  interesting  articles  he  allotted  an 
equal  portion  of  bis  time  and  thoughts. 

With  the  view  of  satisfying  your  readers  ^hat  this  is  not  a 
vague  interpretation,  I  will  refer  them  to  the  last  speech  ex- 
cept one,  delivered  by  Prospero,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  fifth  Act,  where  he  appears  to  have  resumed  the  same 
train  of  idea$,  and  has  aoopted  the  same  word  as  expressive 
Of  his  sentiment ;  for  he  says, 

ril  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  1  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptials 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  graVe. 

Happy  as  the  old  man  knew  he  should  be  with  leaving 
Miranda  marrisd  to  the  Prince  of  Naples,  he  was  very  sen- 
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sible  that  his  beloved  daughter  would  continue  to  be  the  ob-* 
ject  of  his  affectionate  care;  and  having  been  before  deprived 
of  hiis  dukedom,  in  some  measure  through  his  inattention  to 
the  duties  of  that  high  station,  he  was  determined  id  his  own 
mindy  on  his  return  to  Milan,  not  to  neglect  his  worldly 
affairs  :  but  it  was  also  his  fixed  purpose  still  to  appropriate 
a  third  part  of  his  time  to  meditating  upon  his  last  momen- 
tous change ;  or,  that 

Every  third  thought  should  be  his  grave. 
|7g5.  May.  W.  and  D. 

Mk.  Urban, 

IF  I  have  not  already  overloaded  3'ou  with  remarks  oa 
Shakespeare,  please,  tp  insert  the  following. 

T.  H.  W. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. — "  I  remember  (says  Barckley)  a 
pretie  experiment  practised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  upon  a  drunkard.  As  this  Emperour  on  a  time  entered 
into  Gaunt,  there  lay  a  drunken  fellow  ouerthwart  the 
atretes,  as  though  he  had  bene  dead ;  who,  least  the  horse* 
Dien  should  ride  oner  him,  was  drawen  out  of  the  way  by  the 
legges,  and  could  by  no  means  be  wakened ;  which,  when 
the  Emperour  saw,  he  caused  him  to  he  taken,  vp  and  carried 
home  to  his  pallace^  and  vsed  as  he  had  appointed.  He  was 
brought  into  a  faire  chamber  hanged  with  costly  arras,  hit 
clothes  taken  off,  and  hud  in  a  stately  bed  meet  for  the 
Emperour  himseife.  He  contiaued  in  skiepe  vntil  the  nexC 
day  almost  noone.  When  he  awaked  and  had  lyen  wondring 
a  while  to  see  himself  in  such  a  place,  and  diuerse  braue 
gentlemen  attending  npoa  him,  they  took  htm  out  of  the 
bed,  and  apparelled  him  like  a  prince,  verie  costly  gar- 
ments, and  all  this  was  done  with  verie  great  silesee  oq 
everie  side*  When  l>e  was  ready,  there  was  a  table  set  and 
fnroished  with  verie  daintie  meats,  and  he  set  ia  a  chaire  to 
eate,  attended  vpon  with  braue  courtiers,  ^nd  serued  aa  if 
the  Emperour  bad  bin  present,  the  cupboord  fqllof  gojd  plate 
and  diuerse  sortes  of  wines.  When  ht  $aw  such  preparation 
made  for  him,  he  left  any  longer  to  wonder,  and  thought  it 
not  good  to  examine  the  matter  any  further,  but  took  his 
fortune  as  it  came,  and  fell  to  his  meate.  His  wayjbers  with 
great  reuerance  and  dutie  obserued  diligently  his  nods  and 
Seeks,  which  were  his  signes  to  call  for  that  he  lacked,*  foir 
words  he  vsed  nooe.    A&  he  thus  sate  in  his  maiestie  eating 
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and  drinkiiii^,  be  tooke  In  his  cups  so  fiodie,  that  h^  fell  fast 
asleepe  .a^aiae  as  he  sate  in  ois  chairs.  His  attendants 
stripped  him  out  of  his  fresh  appare),  and  arrajred  him  with 
his  owne  ragges  againe,  and  carried  him  to  the  place  where 
they  found  hiiri,  where  he  laj^  sleeping  vntil  the  next  day. 
After  he  was  awakened,  and  fell  into  the  companie  of  his 
acquaintance,  heing  asked  where  he  had  hene,  he  answered 
that  he  had  bene  asleepe^  and  had  the  pleasantest  dream 
that  ever  he  had  in  his  life ;  and  told  them  all  that  passed, 
thinking  that  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  dreame.** — A  Dis^ 
eourse  ^the  Felidtie  cfMan^  hy  Sir  Richard  BarckUy,  Knt. 
1598,  p.  24. 

This  frolic  seems  better  suited  to  the  gaiety  of  the  gallant 
Francis,  or  to  the  revelty  of  the  boisterous  Renrv,  than  to 
the  cold  and  distant  manners  of  the  reserved  Charles,  of 
whose  private  character,  however,  hbtorians  have  taken 
little  notice. 

JbfacAr/A.— The  WUch^  an  wipnblidied  tragi^coomodiey  by 
Thomas  Middi^ton,  whence  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  songs,  and  some  hints  for  the  incantations,  ia 
Macbeth,  must,  from  the  evidence  of  the  following  passage, 
have  been  written  after  the  3dth  of  Elizabeth  (1597),  when 
the  act  was  made  agamst  minstrels,  fiddlers,  and  pipers* 

'    'Twill  be  a  worthie  work. 
To  put  down  alt  theb  pipers  (smokers) :  'tis  great  pity. 
There  should  not  be  a  statute  against  them,    . 
As  against  fidlers.  Act  2.  sc.  1. 

But  it  is  probfA>le,  from  the  fcmiliar  mention  of  tobacco,  to 
which  Shakespeare  hath  no  allusion,  that  this  performance 
did  not  appear  till  several  years  after  the  accession  of  James. 
Middleton,  in  his  dedication  to  this  play,  says,  it  was  **  ig^ 
noranily'itl"/aiedy^  which  seems  to  be  a  mild  or  tender  way 
^f  owning  that  it  was  damned  by  an  ignorant  audience. 

> 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. — ^Act  II.  Scene  7. 

Pomp.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 
Ant.  It  ripens  toward  it.    Strike  th^  veiiab,  ha. 
Here  is  to  dsssar. 

Vessels  probably  mean  kettlt'drwrn^  which  were,  beaten 
when  the  health  of  a  person  of  eminence  was  drunk;  imme- 
diately after,  we  have,  ^^  make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the 
loiid  music.'*    They  are  called  kettles  m  Handet 

^  Give  me  the  cups; 

And-let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
VOL.  u.        *  u 
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:*  Johnson's  ezplaiwtioDi  <^  trj  whether  the  casks  'sooRfl  aft 
empty/'  degrades  this  feast  of  the  hrd$rfike  whole  world  into 
a  rustic  revel*  *  ... 

.  ■  • 

King  Lear. — ^Aot  It.  Scene  2. 
^^cnL  Standi  rogue,  st^i^^s  you  mat  slave>  strike* 

Does  '^^  neat  slave''  weau  any  tbiog  more  than  cawh^i^ 

It  was  th^  larkf  the  herald  of  the  morn* 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  Jet  3.  sc.  5. 

The  mountaiu  £zrif,  dale's  herald,  got  oo  w^ig. 

Bratmt^s  Britannufs  Paitorali,  BSokl,  ee,  S, 

«  #  • 

Now  the  herald  lark 
Left  bis  ground  neat 

^  Mtttofi's  Par.  Beg.  Book  2.  t^.  219. 

ft 

ZTa/Tj.  — : — a  sea  of  troubles. 

t  _  _ 

Hamlet^  4ct  Xx^l* 

Warburton*s  emendation  is  needless^  as  Menander  uses 
.tbetery same  expression.  *  * 

In  WW7V  molestiarum  te  conjicies. 
.    You  will  thrgvy  yoMtself  into  ^  sea  oftrQviblcs. 

• 

- "  O^r.  The  Vrng^  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  be^^ 
tween"  yourself  ana  him,  he  (Laertes)  shall  not  exceed  you 
(Ilamlct)  tbrQeihiU;  ^e  (Laertes)  hathlsJLdpn  (oaiof)  twelve 
for  nine."    Act  5.  sc.  2.  ' 

Laertes,  .being  tb«  oiQSfc  cacpeti  feiic^>  waa  to  gwe  Hamlet 
nine  hits  out  of  twelve  passes.  Johnson's  ante  seems  mAre 
difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  passag^e  itsel£  But  this 
learned  annotatof,  employed  in  unravelling  such  trivial  cur 
tangleuients,  is  Hcrcufes  spinning: 

Et.msjaii^  ckvam  isfodo  qua  gerebat, 
Fila  deduxit. 

1737,  June..  T*  H.  W. 
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9 

Mr.  Urban, 

When  it  suits  you,  ple&s^  to  iMCfrta  f ew  rtaiarkft  which  I 
bar^'  made  in  looking  o^mt  Newton's  ediiioD  of  Miitoii. 
If  some  of  them  appear  mintite^  let  it  be  oonside^ed,  ilial 
wbartefver  gites  the  least  it^bt  into  any  obscat e  passage  )m 
Chaoeep,  Shafaespeitre^  Mmonj  iDrvden,  ot  Pdpe^  should 
not  be  esteemed  triTlal;  aeither  iriH  imitations  or  aeeiden* 
tal  resemblancea  be  negleeted  bj  those  Who  are  desirow.<if  * 
seeing  in  what  manner  different  author^  express  the  same 
thought  iTie  Wofks  of  thesb'  our  greatest  masters  are  grow- 
ing every  day  darker  from  the  ^tides  whieh  time  mdually 
spreads  over  them,  ahd  which  it  ia  moch  beyond  toe  power 
of  any  one  man  to  clear  off  effectually ;  I  therefore  throw 
my  mite  occasionally  into  your  valuably  collection. 

Yours^  &c. 

t.  H.  W. 

NOTES  ON  MILTON- 

Paradise  Lost. 

Instruct^me,  for  thou  know'st ;  thou  from  tihe  first 
Wast  pieseiit,     ■  ■ 

B.  i.  t.  19. 
Copied  from  Homer's  intoealioin  of  theMu^ej^: 

*Tjbi«K  yet^  0t«ft  %^f  wm^tfik  r^kAk  n  wkna^ 

11.  il  V-  484. 

Instruct  me  now,  O  ye  Muses  f  #&o  ^e  celestial 

'  mahsiio^s; 

For  ye  are  goddesses^  and  are  present,  and  knojie  all 

things. 

That  sea-beast 
Letiatban^  which  God  of  ail  hi$  works 
Created  hogest  that  9Wrdl  th*^  6teAtt^t^m :  ^ 
WiOi,  haply  ddmyring  on  the  Norway  foam. 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night- foundered  skkfF 
Deeming  some  island^  oft,  as  seamen' tW^^ 
With  fixed  anchor  in  hi#  sodk  w^^ 
■  MdlMaby  Iw  aide  under  dki  fee« 

V2 
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**  It  sometimes  falleth  out  that  mariners  thinking  these 
whales  to  be  ilaQds>  and  casting  out  ankers  upon  their  backa^ 
are  often  in  danger  of  drowning. — ^The  Bishop  of  Breme^ 
in  old  time^  sent  certaine  legates  with  a  convent  of  friers  to 

Seach  and  publish  in  the  north  the  popish  faith  ;'  and  when 
ey  had  spent  a  long  ioumy  in  sailing;  towards  the  north, 
they  came  unto  an  iland»  and  there  castmg  their  ahker«  they 
went  ashore,  and  kindled  6res,  and  so  provided  victuals  for 
the  rest  of  their  journy.  But  when  their  fires  gvew  very 
hote,  this  iland  sank,  and.  suddenly  vanished  away,  and  the 
mariners  escaped  drowning  veiry  narowly  with  the  boftle 
^t  was  present.''    HaklusfVs  Voj/agcn,  I.  568. 

His  pond'rous  shield, 
1  I'the  broad  circumference 


Hung  on  hijs  shoulders  like  the  mopo^f — 

Ven  284. 

And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield,— 
As  the  fair  moon  in  her  most  full  aspect. 

Spenser's  F.  S.  B.  V.  Cant.  v.  Su  S. 

IVhile  over^head  tlie  moon, 
>they  oi^  their  mirth  and  dance 


Intent,—  V.784. 

Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus^  imminente  Lmna ; 

Junctaeqae  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Altemo  terram  guatiuntpede. 

Hor.  L.  L  Od.  iv.  v.  5. 

Like  a  comet  burn'd, 

-and  from  his  horrid  hair 


Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

^  B.II.V.708. 

So  Spenser :  *        • 

All  as  a  blazing  star  doth  far  out-cast 

His  hairy  beams,  and  flamiqg  locks  disprejd. 

At  siirht  whereof  the  people  stand  ^hast. 

^  *^  J:  a  B.  m.  Cant.  !•  St.  1«. 

And  Sylvester : 

There,  wi A  long  W<rtidy  hint,  a  blaziDg  star 
ThreatepB  the  world  with  frnxsL^r^tag^^  andwar. 


-Agaia: 

That  htLiry  comet,  thai  lon^streathing  star,  • 

Which  threatens  earth  with  famiDC,  plagui^  and  war. 

Du  Barta^,  2d  Day^  Ut  Weekn 

Pope  liatb  tntrodticeil  this  passage  from  Miltoa  into  the 
trmnslatioQ  of  the  lUad,  wheie  Homer  only  say b>  ii  y  Mm^  m%^ 
like  a  siar. 

Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakci  down  diua$e$,  pcftiUnce^  and  war. 

B.  xix.  V.  4lfi. 

As  when  the  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hjanger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey^ 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Iieapa  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold — 

B.  IV.  V.  183. 

Like  as  a  wolfe  about  the  closed  fold 
Rangeth  by  night  bis  hoped  prey  to  get, 
Enrag'd  with  htinj^er,  and  with  malice  old,  ' 
Which  kiade*  twut  bim  and  harmlesse  sbeepe  hath  set. 

Faiffax*s^Tas8o,xix.^. 

Bentley,  in  a  note  on  verse  50S  of  this  book,  is  sorprised 
that  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  person  of  Adam^ 
should  omit  his  beard.  Newton  imagines  it  was  because 
the  painters  never  represent  our  first  parent  with  one.  Bat 
neither  the  critic  nor  the  good  bishop  were  aware  of  the 
ignominy  which  the  beard  of  man  lies  under.  Helmont 
gravely  asserts,  that  Adam  waH  created  a  handsome  young 
man,  without  a  beard  ;  but  that  bis  &oe  was  afterwards  de 
graded  with  hair,  like  the  boasts^  for  bit  diaobedienee ;  and 
that  Eve,  t>elng  less  gniity,  was  permitted  to  retain  her 
smoodi  face.  The  fantastic  philosopher  also  adds  this  extra* 
ordinary  remark ;  that,  if  an  ange)  appears  with  a  beard,  yoa 
may  depend  on  it  that  he  is  an  evil  one»  for  no  good  angel 
ever  wore  a  beard.  '<  Adam  creabatur  juvenis,  imbetm^ 
Aoridas;  quamobrem  ut  primus  verecandisa  infractor  enoiea- 
^eret.  Dens  mento,  genis,  atque  labris  Adami  pilos  obnasci 
▼oluit,  ut  multorum  quadrupedum  compar,  sociua  et  similis 
fsset :  Evam  veto,  pudoris  et  podicitice  tenaciorem,*  vnitu 
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polito  decoram  retinuit.  Inter  signa  quibus  angeli  in  vgsk" 
rationibus  di8tinguuQtur»  unum  capjtab  est :  si  apparuitoar^ 
battts  aogelusj  malus  esto;  Eudsmon  enim  nimqu^m  bvba« 
tus  apparuit.*' 

Tbitber  oftme  Uriel,  gUdine  through  tb^  evep 

Oq  a  sun<?b^ao^  $wift  as  ik  shqoljng  star :  *  ..  ^ 

In  autumn  thwarts  the  nighty — 

The  angel  Michael  thus  deaeeqds ;    . 

Or  in  the  stillnesse  of  a  maone-^hine  evei^j 
A  falling  star  so  glideth  down  from  beaven. 

Fairfaxes  Taw,  B.  ix.  St.^2, 

T 

Neither  yartous  stile  J 

Npr  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to'pndse  i  "- 

Their  Makers  m  fit  strains  pronounced  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  el^qu^nce    •,.  ;  .. 
Flowed  froqi  their  lips^  in  prose  Qr  nunAerqup  verse. 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
*     To  add  more  sweetnpst^; — 

B.  V.  V,  146, 

On  the  contrary^  a' modern  writer  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Language,  bath  laboured  much  to  prove  what  Li»* 
cretitts  had  said  in  fewer  words,  that  the  first  men  were 
snute,  and  that  it  was  several  ages  before  they  could  af>eak 
distinctly.  The  feelings  of  Lord  M,  would  have  been  much 
hurt,  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  ihitljr  contsadicting  a  per^ 
:8on  of  so  amiable  a  character  as  St.  Hildegardis,  as  well  a^ 
Milton;  for  she  tells  us,  that  the  voice  of  the  first  man  was 
'  so  extensively  harmonious^  thai  it  contained  the  whole  art 
of  music,  and  was  so  pqwerfnl,  that  it  would  have  been  too 
much  for  deffenerwte  ears;  nay^  that  it  was  so  sonorous,  that 
when  Adam  hegaato  ^g,  itnrightened  even  the  devil  him* 
aelf.  But  take  the.  very  words  of  this  virgin?saiui  end  pro* 
{rfietess,  m  the  sermon  which  she  preached  in  Latin  to  the 
good' people  of  Men ta  in  the  tweHih  century.  *^  Adam — ^ie 
cujus'voce  soaus  omnia  harmonia^  et  totius,  musics^  artis^ 
antequamdelioqueret,  suavitaserat;  ita  ut  si  in  illo  statu, 
quo  Tormatus  erat,  permanisset,  infirmitas  mortalis  hominip 
virtutem  et  sonoritatem  vocis  illius  ferre  non  posset.  Cum 
autem  deceptor  ejus  audisset,  qudd  homo,r"titni  ^nor^ 
^*  cantare  c^episset, — exterritu^  est,** 


Who  sbaU  4eelde  itrheo  l^fds  wikh  iaiats  cosleiid  ? 

Hear  nil  ye  Angels,  progeny  of  light. 
Thrones^  Dominations^  Princedoms^  Virtues^  Pawerajr— 

V.  600. 

.    .^  '    .   The  mighty  regencies 

Of  Serapliim  and  Potentates  and  Thrones 
\ni\itit  triple  degrea  ^^ 

V.  m. ' 

Those  hierarchies  thilt  Jovfe'is  great'vriH  wf^f,        ^ 
Whose  orders  formed  in  ttfpilcrtie. 
Holding  their  places' bjr  the  treble  trine,  ' 
Make  up  that  holy  ^theologike  nitre : 
Threnes,  Cberobin,  and  Seraphin,  that  rise 
.    As, the  &rst  threes;  when  Frincipalituiy 
With  Dominations^  FotcUaicip  are  pbc'd 
The  second;  and  the  Ephionian  last. 

Which  Vertm^f  Ang«I»y  and  AreliiMgekr  bee. 

Drayidrfs  Man  in  the  MdMc. 

Everfcye 
Glared  lieblning,  and  shot  fenk  sermeieiif  fire 
A«Gi»g  w  moeon'd,  that  withered  iaU  thetr  ^trengilt.-^  ^^ 

B.  VI.  v.  848. 

•  TU0  amimsted  description  resemblef  a  pftss6^  m  JSiBcHy* 
]m,  Prmmtiens  Vmcht9f  r/356. 

The  swan  with  arched  ntck  \ 

Between  her  white  wings  p^antling  proudly. — 

B.  VII.  ▼.458. 

The  jealous  iwau,  there  swiraming  in  bis  pride, 
With  his  arcKd  bnaM  the  waters  did  divide. 

DraytwCs  Man  m  tie  Maone. 
Again : 

Smanne^ — 
Which  like  a  trumpet  comes  from  his  lone  arched" throat.*^ 

Polyolbion,  ^ong  £5. 

Mantling  is  a  term  in  faleoofj^ 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mdntleth  her  on  pearch, 

Spenser's  F.  Q,  B.  VI.  Cant.  ii.  St,  Sg. 

That  milky  way, 
Wbicb  wglitly  aa  a  cireliwg  so&ethos  seest^ 
Potffder'd  with  stars,  V,  i!fg» 

v4 


396  JmiMum  and  ^Miientel  ReumhUai€i$  ^Mtltck,  t^c^ 

Potidred  with  iiars  streamii^  wHh  glorioas  light. 

Sylve8te7^$  Du  Marias,  4/A  Dey,  \9i  Week. 

Again :  • 

With  glistering  siars  imbott,  and  poudred  rich. 

JFourik  Pari  of  2d  Day  of  2d  Week. 

Jortin^  in  hit  note  on  book  XI-  v.  565^  introduces  the  foL> 
lowing  remark : 

'<  Q,uod  superest,  as  atque  aiinim^  ferrumque  re|iertiun  est, 
£t  simul  argenti  pondus^  plumbique  potestas; 
Ignis  ubi  ingeqtes  silvas  ardore  crenmrat 
Nontibiis  in  ms^nis. 

Lueret.  lib;  V,  v.  1240. 

These  verses  want  emendation,    Plumhi  potesias  is  non- 
sense.   Tlie  stop  should  be  placed  thus : 

Et  simul  argenti  pondas  piombiqae,  potestas 
ubi  ing^ntes,  &c. 


Argenti  pondas  plumbique,  as  in  Virgil,  argenti  pondus  et 
auri.  Paiesias  if^ms  expresses  the  consuming  power  of  fire. 
We  have  potentta  solis  m  Virgil,  and  paiesias  herbarmm.*' 

JORTQC. 


.  If  Dr.  Jorlin  had  examined  the  whble  passage  in  Liicre- 
tius  relating  to  the  discoTery.  of  metals,  and  the  uses  men 
first  applied  them  to;  he  would  not  have  thought  any  altera- 
tion necessary  in  the  pointing. 

I^t  t^rebrare  etiam,  ac  pertundere,  perque  forare. 
Nee  minus  argento  facere  hex  i^uroque  parabant,^ 
Quam  vaiidi  primum  violehtis  viribus  sens : 
Nequicquam :  quoniam  cedebat  vicia  potesias, 
'  Nee  poterat  pariter  durum  sufferre  laborem. 
Nam  fuit  in  pretio  m^s  ses,  aurumque  jacebat 
Propter  inutilitatem  hebeti  mucrone  retusum,** 

V.  V.  1267. 

No  doubt  the  poiestas  phtmH  in  the  former  quotation  b%th 
the  same  meaning  as  the  prestos  auriet  argenti  in  this,  llie 
plain  import  of  this  description  of  the  poet  is,  that  metals 
were  firi»t  discovered  by  the  burning  of  forests,  and  that  men 
valued  the  different  sorts,' in  early  ages,  aceording  as  they 
found  them  more  pr  less  bard,  wh0n  &ey  attempted  to  use 
them  in  such  tools  and  instrttments  as  their  occasions  re« 
*  quired. 
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PARADISE  REGAINED. 

Sea  or  shoret 
Freshet,  or  purling  brooks- 

B.  IL  344. 

With  fragrant  smells  and  fine 
h  freshet  runs. 

HaUuyVt  Visages,  1. 566« 

Shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  bee — 

IIL32S. 

Telorum,  ant  graodinis  instar 
RiphsBSB. 

Stat.  Theb.  L.  i  v.  419. 

They  were  ymet 
With  a  sharpe  showre  of  arrowes^  ^hich  them  ^taid.      ^ 

Spens.  F.CLB.y.  Cant  iv.  St  38. 

1796,  Jan.  T.H.W.    . 

Mr.  Urban^ 

IF  the  following  remarks  are  worth  insertion  jn  your  use 
ful  Miscellany^  they  areonuch  at  your  service. 

Sure  he  that  tttode  in,  with  such  larjie  discourse^ 
Looking  before  and  after,  rave  us  not 
That  capability  and  God-fike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused. — 

Ham.  Shak.  Act  4*  Sc  4. 

Theobald  produces  two  passages  from  Homer^  where  this 

thought  occurs.     See  Iliad  r.  109,  Iliad  £.  250.     Mr.  Gray, 

in  the  fragment  of  a  most  beautiful  Ode  on  Vicissitude,  has 

the  sa^e  idea.   Mr.  Mason^  in  his  edition,  has  not  remarked 

'     it  amongst  his  other  imitations.  -  See  p.  95.  Vok  I. 

Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow^ 
No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know; 
"Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries, 
With  forward,  and  reverted  qfes. 

Tbe  breezy  call  of  incense  breathing  mom. 

Elegy  in  C.  C.  Yard. 


\   » 


«98  /im/^«9(itlrM<MV«bi«i/J^ 

This  epithet  is  suggested  by  Milton  and  unnoticed  by 
Mr.  Mason.     See  Par.  Lost,  B.  IX.  v,  193., 

Now  when  a  sacred  light  began  to  dawn. 
In  Eden,  on  the  ^umrd flowers  that  bjrea$h'4 
Their  rrwrning  ineense,   ■■  ■■    ■ 

These  shall  the^iiry  passions  tear. 

;     T^itfwry  p^fsnom  froQi  that  flood  began 
AnH  turn  on  man,  a  fiercer  tyrant,  man^-r- 

PopeiZdEth.i:p. 

The  painful  family  of  death. 

..  ,  Grajf^ 

Hate^  feao  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain.     . 

Popes  2d  Eth.Ep. 

When  Gray. wrote  Jiis  Cburch-yarcl«  his  mind  seetfis  to 
have  been  much  tinctured  with  reading  TickelPs  Poem  to 
the  Elarl  of  Warwick.  It  is  difficult  to  produce  passages 
that  are  immediately  parallel.  I  must  refer  your  readers, 
therefore,  to  the  two  pieces ;  the,  following  imitation^  are 
amongst  the  most  strikmg, 

Proud  names  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held. 

TickOl. 

'  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  miglit  bare  held. 

Grajf. 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  kneU  inspire^ 
Thi!  pealing  ergan^  and  the  pausing  choir ! 

Tickett. 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

'  Gray  appears  to  have  been  a  most  attentive  reader  of 
Cowley,  as  he  has  adopted  many  of  his  occasional  brilli- 
ances, which  Dr.  Hurd  nas  pointed  out  in  his  edition;  this, 
however,  seems  to  have  escaped  bun.  Cowley  beautifully 
exclaims :    ^ 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say 
Have  you  not  setn  us  walking  eirery  day?  !lc, 

JTurd's  Edit.  FoL  L  p.  117. 


Say,  Fathca:  Tbawes,  for  thou  tesLs^fiiu  Ac, ..  _ 

Hence  Itwas  a  maater  in  those  ancient  days, 

^,         i,  *  '  *  .  *    '    .  v^  . .. .  •    .    ..  •.  .&c*    .    ^    .  •  • 
^  f  j^ber  i^elf  wa^i  but  a  aec^nd  name«  '  f 

Tlie«^e  lines  are^^an  i|nUaUon  of  Juvei^r$  doe  apostrpphel 

'    Dii  &ii$orvi)n  timbi^is  tenuem  et  sine  pondeife  ierfatti, 
8pirante$quef  croco^,  e€  uma  perpetuttm  yet,  -^   ' 

Stti  piCittq}t&^em  sancJi  velutfre  p^re9itt8  y 

•    Fsselbcol—  ;  SHi  V/L  ^  Ml.  1 

To  me  t^aim  10  more  delightful,  far» .  j 

Aid>all^Ujby4  i»ti^b  i^jrer  are»  &c,  ..  ^^ 

;'  Ihrtar  veris  enim  vuJtus  ubi  tiins  ' ' 

Affuls jt  pop^tloy  ^ratior  it  dies,     •  ' 

.  -ff!>r.  5  Od.4  3.  - 


I 


•,  « 


'    Ediirsrr^'s"8ann<st.upoii  a  Family  Pictui^y-bas  at  much 
mark  aS|  otiyti^onnet,  perhaps,  ean  be  ehtitled  to^i  there  is  a 

Ks4ge*>iit  one'  of  Pope*8  letters,  that  reninds  us  of  the 
ling  idea  dkat  pervades  the  sonnet. 

It  seems  that  like  a  colwam  left  aione^ 
Tie  tottering  remnant  qfaotne  splenclidfarw, 
'ScapM  firooi  the  fury  of  the  barbarous  Gaal, 
Aqd  waatiQg  time^  which  has  the  rest  o'erthrown^ 
Amidst  our  houses^  ruins  I  remain 
Single,  unproppMf  and  nodding  to  my  fall. 

Edwards.   • 

^'  NotUae,  says  Seneca,  is  so  .melancholy  a  cirounMance 
in  human  lite,  or  so  reconciles  us  to  the  thought  of  our  death, 
as  the  reflection  and  prospect  of  one  fi:iend  after  another 
dropping  round  us !  Who  wouid  stand aloney  the  sole  remaining 
ruin,  the  last  tottering  column  of  all  the  fabric  of  frie7idship^ 
once  so  large,  seemingly  so  strong,  and  y^t  so  suddenly 
sunk  and  buried.''--Letter  10th,  to  Hon.  R.  Digby,  Vol.  VI. 
J).  87. 

In  support  of  the  usage  of  the  word  tale  in  Milton,  which 
an  anonymous  writer  suggested  to  Mr.  Warton  in  his  late 
edition,  perhaps  the  following  passage  may  be  adduced : 


300  Imttatians  and  accidental  Raemhtane^  tfMOim,  tc 


DOT  tbe^le 


Of  Alsbury,  whose  gnus  seems  given  out  by  iaU* 

Drayton,  New  Edit  p.  569^  id  l. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  a  great  reader  of  ^hioeit 
Fletcher,  and  Drayton.  I  shall  refer  your  readen  to  a  few 
instancai.  See  Fletcher,  p.  175,  sect.  58.  ^*  to  try  what  may 
be."  See  Par.  Lost,  b.  1 ,  270.  "  eyes  that  sparging 
blazed.**  Milton,  193.  b.  1.  See  Fletcher,  sect.  61,  174. 
See  Par.  Lost,  b.  1,  48.  See  Fletcher,  sect.  54|  p^  1^74, 
'*  troop  to  the  infernal  jail/'  Ode  op  Ch.  Nativity.,.  '*  Troop 
the  poor.*'  Fletcher,  p.  }31.  ^^numJE^eia  niMpbeness.** 
Fletcner^  P.  bland,  123.  ^'shapeless  shapesv  Fletcher, 
166,  ^^  nummed  soul.**  Fletcher,  83,  *^  impandised.** 
Fletcher,  P.  Island,  p.  4.  The  expressive'  allitektion  of 
MiltQn's  combinations  is,  in  some  inMittces,  Co  be  found 
in  both  Fletcher  and  Drayton  <^  valleys  dark  and  deep* 
Drayton,  Fol.  Edit,  p.  279,  col,  1.  **  Eyedalp  dar^  and  deep.** 
378,  col.  1.  "rude resort/*'  Drayton, 337,  305,  q61. 2.  << waste 
of  waters.**  Drayton,  349,  col.  i.  Married  applied  to  music, 
see  Drayton,  Fol.  Ed.  p.  52.  col.  2.  **  whilst  she  sat  under 
an  eitate  of  lawn."  Drayton,  p.  73*  col.  1.  Milton  uses  state 
in  this  sense.  "  Saily  wings,'*  Drayton,  p.  368,  c<4.'  2^  **  9^igy 
•ails,*  Fletch.  P.  Island,  173.  See  Milton^  Par«  Lost, 
h.  I,  225.  Drayton*s  15lh  Sonnet  seems i  suggested  by  the 
story  of  Coucy,  which  is  to  be  found,  in  HowoU'^  Leltera^ 
and  in  Barbn*s  Cyprian  Academy.  ^  Drayton  has  an  idea 
which  I  never  saw  exceeded,  tbongh  we  frequently  find 
common-place  ideas  of  the  kind;  perhaps,  notwithstanding 
its  beauty,  it  has  something  the  cast  of  a  conoett. 

**  Whilst  in  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Oupi^s  look.** 

The  two  following  lin^s  ar^  a  specipaen  of  (in^  imagery, 
not  eai&ily  to  be  equalled : 

Her  mantle  richly  wrought  with  sundry  flowers; 
Her  moistful  temples  bound  with  quivering- reeda. 

,  Droift&n,  326,  col.  l . 

.  Lord  1locbester*s  verses  on  Nothing,  which  Pr.  Johnson 
.supposes  might  have  l^eeq'  suggested  b^  a  Latin  Poem,  ot| 
that  subject,  by  Passerat,  might  have  arisen  froip  somq 
verses  of  P.  Fletcher,  oq  the  same  subject,  see  p,  70;  or 
he  might  have  found  the  idea  in  Crashaw,  p!  14/  It  is  mucl^ 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Upton  did  no(  live  to  complete  bis 
Uiag.iifictJDt  edition  of  Spenser;  he  has  left  all  the  mino^ 
poems  unpublished.  Speaser^s  incongruities,  as  well  as.ili^ 
peauties,  are  without  end,    S^e  She|>.  ChI.  April, 


Imitations  and  accidental  Utmnblanccs  qfilHtorii  Xc.  30i 

_  • 

I  see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place. 

Where  my  goddess  shines; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace 

fVith  their  knolines. 

See  likewise  Sbep.  CaK  June. 

I  saw  Calliope  with  Muses  moe^ 
Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  bec^ap  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  and  tarnburinsfortgo. 

Trom  the  ridiculous  insignia  of  violins  and  tamburwSf  that 
are  here  assigned  to  the  muses,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
imagine  that  Spenser  had  seen  a  painting  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  who  has  very  facetiously  drawn  Apollo,  playing  on  the 
fiddle,  surrounded  by  the  nine  muses.  The  imitations  of 
Spenser,  which  we  find  in  Shakespeare,  are  not'uufrequent; 
the  following  instance  (if  it  comes  under  the  head  of  aa 
imitation)  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  remarked.  Cassius 
says  of  CfsBsar,  to  Brutus : 

Why>  man,  he  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world. 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we,  petty  men^ 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs. 

Jul  Cas.  Act  1.  Sc,  2. 

■\ 

See  F.  Queen,  B.  4.  Cant  10.  St  19. 

But  I,'  the*  meanest  man  of  many  moe, 
Yet  much  disdaining  unto  him  to  lout. 
Or  creep  between  his  legs. 

'<  This  bold  bad  man,**  occurs  in  Shakesp.  Hen.  VIIL 
Act  2.  sc.  4.  a  mode  of  expression  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  Spenser ;  **  like  a  pined  ghost,^  Spenser,  B.  3.  Cant  2. 
52.  Shakespeare  has  this  word  in  one  of  his  most  exqui  ^ 
site  sonnets  <<  hanging  her  pale  and  pined  head  beside.'* 


■        With  you  bring  triumphant  Mart. 

Spens.  IrUrod,  b»  1.  StatL  3. 

Thb  usage  6f  the  tRrord  Mart  for  Mars  we  find  in  Massin- 
ger's  Bashful  Lover.    Mason's  Edit  p.  269. 

1786^  Fd^.  C— T— O. 
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LXXXVIII.  Remade  on  Warton's  Edition  of  Milton's.  Ja?eoile 

Poems* 

Mtt.  Urban^ 

Having  received  pleasuire  and  inforoiation  from  Mr* 
Warton's  edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems,  I  venture  to 
send  you  a  few  remarks  which  were  made  when  I  perused 
it. 

♦  T*aw. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere> 

I  come  to  i^uck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude^ 

And,  with  forc'd  fingers  rude. 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year* 

I^cidaSy  vo'n  1. 

Et  vos^  0  laun]  caiyam,  et  te,  proxima,  mifrfe. 

Virg.  EcL  2.  v.  54. 

^«^yoc»,  in  the  note  translated  Myrti^  is  a  remarkable  in-> 
stance  of  the  editor's  neglecting  to  revise.  '^  The  mellowing 
year,*^  that  is,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  not  verv  properly  ap- 
plied by  the  poet  to  Laurels,  Myrtles,  and  Ivy,  which  are 
all  ever*greens^  and  change  their  leaves  ia  the  spring* 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shrotid. 

Ver^22. 

w 

It  is  observable  that  Shakespeare's  shroud  agrees  with  the 
modern. 

White  hx%  shroud  as  the^OKMntain  snow. 

Hamkty  Ad  IF.  Sc.  5. 

Whence  did  Milton  and  Mallet  take  tbeur  sahJe  shrouds  f 

Clay*cold  was  her  lily  hand 
That  held  her  sable  shmul, 

Margarefs  Ghost. 

m 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear^ 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn. 
We  drove  aneld,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt'ning  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

F.  25, 
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Mr*  Wartpn^  in  his  concluding  oritickiiii  on  fkis  poem^ 
imagines,  thsA  by  <'  the  ^y^flj  winds  her  ndirjf  bom"  the 
Poet  de^Bcribes  ^'  the  MUii-'sa  by  the  ba&iing<tf  the  chafer.^ 
But  morning,  noon,  and  night,  I  apprehend,  are  here  dis* 
tinguishsd;  sultry  ugrees  siacb  better  irtth  noon  thm  with 
sun^set  The  ham  ^ihegray-fy  is  probably  the  pccttliarly 
dbiinct  MAe  oC  the  gnat.*  The  chafer  irfaich '  flies  in  the 
e  venaiBg,  the  ScAiiA^tus  Melolo$iiha,  energea  bom  tkc  gronnd 
at  the  first  expaMOfi  of  the  leaves,  wbeo  the  weather  is 
seldom  suliry  at  any  ttme  of  the  day ;  the  fiigtafe  of  the  sol« 
stitiai  chafer  is,  as  its  name  implies,  at  Midsummer,  and  is 
not,  like  the  other,  confined  particnlarly  to  the  evening; 
but  the  appearance  of  both  these  insects  is  too  local  and 
temporary  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  our  poet  in  such 
general  tei^ma 

The  pansy Jreail  with  jet. 

F.  144. 

.  Or  beauteous yr^j^/  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 

ThoinsorCs  Winter^  v.  813. 


Johnson,  in  kis  Dictionary,  errooeoosly  siippoKS  ./r€«^t 
lobe  a  Scottish  word^  brought  into  Engbuid  by  Thomson • 

He  toacb'd  the  tender  stops  oivariotu  quills. 

r.  I  as. 

By  this  IsMgniary  pipe  of  varixmi  qtiilti,  tbet  Doric  flute, 
or  the  pipe  of  Pan,  is  intended,  which  the  shepherd  in  The* 
ocritos  forms  of  nine  poinis  of  equal  length,  placed  by  the 
side  of  eaoh  other.  (Idyl.  8.  ck  2XJ  But  that  of  Virgil  is 
composed  of  seven  which  are  unequal.  fJEcL  2*  v.  36.> 
Milton,  in  bis  ilfth  elegy,  fotlows  Virgit. 

Nunc  duoque  sepiena  modulatur  arundine  pastor. 

F.  113. 

» 

UALLEGRO. 

Heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more^     - 
To  ivy-€fowned  f  Bacchus  t)ore : 

f 

—  ♦  •  **  0ier  wsfsoncf)  •  tinsir  grty^cotitd  fust. 

Horn,  and  Jut. 


304  Wmrteiies  ^ddion  rfMUimfs  Fom$. 

Orwhetlier  (as  some  soger  sing) 

The  frolick  wind  that  breathes  the  springs 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing.  r.  IS. 

As  same  sager  sing.  By  ihis  expression  it  appears  that 
MiltOQ  is  of  opinion,  that  Mirih  is  rather  the  offspiing  of 
Zephyr  and  Jluraraf  that  is,  a  temperate  elunate,  and 
early  hours,  thaQ  of  Bacchus  and  Venus:  in  this  light  I 
always  Understood  the  passage,  and  with  deference  think 
the  alteration  of  sager  to  sages  unnecessary. 

Through  the  sweet-briars  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 

F.  47. 

Sweet-briar  and  Eglantine  are  the  same  plant;  by  the 
epithet  twisted,  the  poet  seems  to  intend  the  honeysuckle 
or  woodbine* 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  F.  91. 

«*  Secured  elight,"  "  At  secura  quies."  Firg.  Geo,  II.  467. 
Upland  means  rude  or  uncuUioated,  aud  is  used  in  that  sense 
to  this  day  in  Essex.  Rustic  festivities  were  anciently  held 
at  ttie  borders  of  forests. 

Mr.  Warton  cites  in  a  note  on  v.  126,  from  the  '*  Poetical 
Miscdlanies  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  Cambr.  1633,  4to.  p.  58.'' 

Clad  with  a  saffron  rohe^  in*s  hand  a  torch. 

But  the  real  line  of  Fletcher  i9. 

Clad  with  a  safiron  coaty  in*s  hand  a  Ught.^ 

I     It  is  a  pity  the  learned  author  suffers  his  iiforfcs  to  be  dis* 
graced  by  inaccuracies  so  easily  to  be  avoided. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

F.  137. 

To  marry  min^  immortal  layes  to  their's. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  5th  Day,  1st  fFeet 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure^ 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 

§ 

II  Penseroso^  F.  49.    . 

[*  XhU  error  is  coneeted  in  the  iccosd  edition.    JB.] 
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jRetired  leisure  is  the  Epicurean  philosophy  personified. 
'^  Inscriptam  hortulis  (Bpicuri) :  Hpspes  heic  bene  maae« 
bis;  heic  summum  bonumva/tip/as  est."    Senu»  Epist.  21. 

Epicurum 
— — *-^  exigui  laetum  plantaribus  horti. 

Juven,  Sat  13,  v»  122. 

However  jiist  the  commentator^s  remarks  may  be  on  the 
quaint  gardens  of  former  centuries,  there  seems  to  be  little 
foundation  for  fixing  this  taste  on  Milton  in  any  part  of  his 
life ;  he  does  not  place  his  ctieerful  man  among  clipped  and 
distorted  ever-greens,  but, ' 

By  hedge-row  elms  on  hillocks  green ; 

and  the  prospect  which  entertains  him  is  perfectly  free  from 
artificial  decoration.    Our  poet*s  pensive  man  retreats 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rudtf  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowM  haunt 

If  there  are  any  allusions  to  the  topiary  art  in  Arcades, 
.they  were^  intended  as  a  compliment  to  his  patroness  at 
Harefield,  where  the  gardens  were  probably  in  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  times.  That  <^  trim  gardens'*  does  not  ne« 
cessarily  imply  unnatural  ornament,  is  plain  from 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied» 

L*  Allegro. 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thie 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring  « 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy -feathered  sleep. 

V.  14«. 

See  the  small  bcookea— — - 

With  the  smooth  ctfd^nce  of  their  murmuring. 

Each  bee  with  honey  on  her  laden  thye. 

.    '  Drayton^s  Otf/c 

"^ontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus ; 
Somnds  quoa  invitet  leves. 

Hor,  £pod.  2.  V.  27* 
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Approach,  and^kiss  her  $acr€d  vesturt^s  hem. 

Arcadetf  v.  83. 

^^  Fairfax,  in  the  metrical  dedication  of  his  Tasso,  to 
Queen  ^ne^  commands  his  Muse  nol  to  approach  too 
boldlji  nor  to  soil 


Her  vesture^s  sacred  hem.^* 

Warton. 

What  Queen  Anne  does  Mr.  Warton  mean,  and  from  what 
edition  of  Fairfax's  translation  does  he  quote  '^  her  vesture's 
sacred  hem  l^  Tbe  edition  before  me  is  dedicated  '*  To  her 
high  Majestie,"  concluding,  **  Your  Majesties  humble  5116- 
ject,'*  and,  as  it  was  printed  in  I6OO,  can  be  applied  to  no 
other  queen  but  Elizabeth.  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queea 
of  James,  did  not  come  into  England  till  the  year  l603> 
and  the  verse  is. 

Her  hand,  her  lap,  her  vesture's  hem. 

Poor  Anne !  her  vesture*s  hem,  was  not  held  very  sacred  by 
her  craven  consort,  or  his  minions. 

O  thievish  night. 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end,— ' 

Camus,  V.  195. ' 

Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  v.  12fi6. 

This  might  be  rendered  thus  m  old  English ;  '^  the  night  ift 
for  thieves,  but  the  day  for  true  menJ** 

The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cotes, 

V.  345. 

Claudensque  tei^is  eratibus  laetum  pecus. 

Hor.  Epod.  2.  v.  45. 

Whence  Milton, 

Dum  solas  teneros  claudeham  eratibus  hoedos. 

Epitaph,  Damon,  v.  14  K 

Tbyrsis  ?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  hii  madrigal. 

V.  494* 
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Orphca— 


;  Arte  matema,  rapidos  moratitem 
Fluminuni  lapsus. 

flbr,  lib.  l.Od.  12-  v.  7. 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  argoments* 

V.  760. 

siting  meal  at  the  mill  is,  I  believe,  a  modem  invention  ; 
and  bolting  would  not  so  often  have  been  alluded  to  by  our 
ancient  writers,  if  that  process  had  been  only  carried  on  in 
the  mill ;  but,  a  century  ago,  almost  every  family  had  a 
boUing^hutch^  the  use  of  wnich  was  consequently  familiar 
to  the  poets  of  tboee  times.  Modem  refinement  hath  ob« 
scured  many  allusions  in  our  old  authors,  by  consigning 
spinning,  weaving,  dying,  and  other  formerly  domestic  em-» 
ployments,  to  different  trades. 

She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow. 

Odes.    Hymn  on  the  Nativity ^  v*  38. 

Hath  not  this  Cowleyan  conceit  an  impropriety  in  bringinf^ 
S9iox0  9o  far  south  as  Bethlehem,  nearly  jn  latitude  thirty-one  ? 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

WhispVing  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave.  . 

V.  64. 

Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  septem 
Incubat  Halcyone  pendentibus  aequore  nidis. 
Turn  via  tuta  maris  ;  ventos  custodit,  et  arcet 
i£olud  egress  u. 

Ovid,  Met*  lib.  si.  v.  745. 

Thy  age,  like  our's,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheeky 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
W\\en  thou  taught'st  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek. 

Sonnet  si.  v.  12. 

*^  In  Cambridge  also,  in  St.  Johns  CoUedge,  in  my  time,  I 
doe  know,  that  not  so  much  the  ffood  statutes,  as  two  jen<« 
tlemen  of  worthy  memory,  Syr  John  Cheke  and  Doctour 
Redmao,  by  their  onely  example  of  eiccellencie  in  learning, 
of  godliness  in  lyving,  of  diligence  in  studying,  of  counseil 
in  exhorting,  by  good  order  in  all  things,  aid  brede  up,  so 
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many  learned  men,  in  that  one  coUedge  of  St.  Johns,  at  one 
tyme  as  I   beleeve,  the  universitie  of  Louaine,   in  maby 
yeares  was  never  able  to  affourd/'    jlschatfCs  SchoUmasterj 
1st  booke^  1576. 
1786,  March. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

If  the  following  remarks  on  Milton  are  worth  insertion,  they 
are  much  at  your  service. 

C— T— O. 

Mr.  Warton^  in  his  entertaining  and  masterly  remarks  on 
Spenser,  very  properly  takes  occasion  to  censure  an  expres- 
sion in  Alilton,  in  the  following  words ^.  ^'  Milton^  perbaps, 
is  more  blamable  for  a  fault  of  this  kind. 

*  • 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work^  by  wondrous  art 
Pontifical.  ^  Par.  Lost,  b.  X. 

As  the  ambiguous  term  pontifical  may  be  so  easily  con- 
strued into  a  pun,  and  may  be  interpreted  popish  as  well  as 
bridge-mak'wg^  besides  the  quaintness  of  the  expression.** 
Tp  mi%  remark  of  Mr*  Warton,  let  me  add  the  following 
epigram  from  the  poems  of  Sannazarius  : 

De  Jucundo  Architecto. 

Jucundus  geminos  fecit  tibi,  Sequana,  pontes, 
Jure  tuum  hunc  possis  dicere  ponti/icetn. 

Milton^s  idea  of  Sin  and  Death's  creeping  from  the  mouth 
of  Error  is  generally  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Spenser, 
B.  1.  C.^  1.  Si.  15.  It  might  have  had  its  origin  from  P. 
Fletcher,  of  whom  Milton  was  equally  a  borrower.  See 
P.  Island,  12.  Cant.  27. 

•The  first' that  crept  from  liis  detested  maw 
Was  Hamartia,  &c.  &c« 

There  is  a  passage  of  great  sublimity  in  Milton's  Vaca- 
tion Exercise. 

The  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
Above  the  wheeling  poles^  and  at  hcaverCs  door 
Look  in.  . 
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Molinseos,  Milton^s  old  antagonist,  has  an  idea  somewhat 
similar.    See  his  Pacts  delcstis  AMicipatto. 

.  Quo  tendis  anime  ?  Tene  dam  carnis  scapha 
Vectus  laboras  in  ^rocelloso  mari^ 
Penetrare  calos,  et  fores  celsistirn^e 
Serenitatis  pulsitare  fat  puias  9 

The  following  amongst  Milton's  many  obligations  to 
AriostO)  seems  to  have  been  unnoticed  : 

A%  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabsan  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 
ChearM  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

Par,  Zos^^  B.  IV.  V.  159. 

Dal  mar  sei  miglia,  o  setle,  a  poco  a  poco 
Si  va  salendo  in  verso  il  colle  ameno. 
Mirti,  e  cedri,  e  naranci,  e  lauri  il  loco, 
E  mille  altri  soavi  arbori  han  piena 
Serpillo,  e  persa,  e  rose,  e  gigii,  e  croco 
Spargon  dall'  odifero  terreno  * 
Tanta  soavitiL,  che'n  mar  sentire 
La  fa  ogni  vento,  che  da  terra  spire. 

Cant,  xviii.  138. 

I  bate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

ComiiSy  760. 

Of  this  plain,  and  seemingly  intelligible  passage,  I  have 
heard  it  observed  (and  I  believe  Mr.  T.  Warton  has  sheltered 
the  opinion  under  his  authority)  that  the  world  bolt  here  is 
an  expression  taken  from  the  bolting^mill,  and  means,  '  to 
sift,  to  clear.'  But  surely  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  Milton 
intended  it  to  convey.  The  word  here  seems  simply  to 
convey  the  idea  pf  darting,  and  is  a  borrowed  term  froni 
archery.  It  is  thus  literally  used  by  3,  Jgn^oq^  in  hii^ 
''Volpone;*' 

But  an^ry  Cupid  bolting  from  bis  eyes 
Hath  5^0^  himself  into  me* 

Act  ii.  Scene  4. 
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In  Shakespeart  it  i%  ihas  metaphorically  used  in  Milton's 
sense^  where  Imogen  awakes  and  finds  herself  near  the 
dead  body  of  Cloten: 

I  hope  I  dream, 
.For  so,  I  thought  1  was  a  cave-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures ;  but  'tis 'not  so, 
Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing^  shot  at  nothings 
Which  the  brain  make^  of  fumes. 

Ctfmb. 

See  likewise  M^rston's  '<  What  you  Will/'  l607 : 

Ignorance  should  shoot 
Her  gross-knobbed  bird  bolt. 

This  last  passage  I  found  in  a  quotation,  and  am  unable 
therefore  to  determine  whether  the  meaning  is  literal  or 
metaphorical. 

it  IS  hoped  the  following  passages,  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  still  further,  will  not  be  deemed  un« 
necessary* 

Orator  quoque  maximus  et  jaculator. 

Jtiv.  iScz/.  vii.  IjIS. 

Jaculator  here  must  mean  arguer. 

Aut  curtum  sermone  rotate 
Tarqueat  enthymema. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  448. 

'Qnis  color,  et  quod  sit  causs  genus,  atque  ubi  summa 
QusBStio,  quas  veniant  diversa  parte  sagitta, 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  155. 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  motint,  &c.  8Cc. 

Lycidas,  l6l. 

Mr.  T.  Warton  has  most  happily,  and  most  poeticallr, 
explained  this  passage.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  tie 
immmt  by  way  of  eminence.  See  Daniel's  Panegyrick  oo 
the  King's  Majesty,  19  stan. 

Conld'st  thou  but  see  from  Dover  to  the  mount. 
From  Totness  to  the  Orcades ;— 
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Their  lean  aod  JUahy  songs.  h^dd.  iSS.    " 

P/^Ay  is  here  us^d  in  a  bad  aeilsey  as  indeed  it  always  is  ia 
English.  The  word  vibrans  in  Latin  is  used  in  a  good  sense 
when  applied  to  composition.  See  Cicero  de  Oratore^  '^  et 
erat  oratio  cum  incitata  et  vibram  turn  etiam  accurata  et  po* 
litai^''  speaking  of  Hortensius. 

I 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding yine  overgrown. 

Lycid.  40. 

This  epithet  of  gadding  is  singularly  expressive.  He  has  an 
expression  equally  happy  in  Comus,  see  545,  ^^Jlaunting 
honey-suckle.''  This  Tnomson  has  adopted,  and  applies  to 
the  woodbine ; 

nor  in  the  bower. 
Where  woodbines  flaunt  Spring,  976. 

ft 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
ClosM  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  i  50 

This  idea,  which  is  taken  originally  from  Theocritus,  and 
has-been  repeatedly  remarkraj  is  likewise  in  Spenser's 
Astrophel. 

Ah !  where  n^ere  ye,  this  while,  his  shepherd  peers. 
To  whom  alive  was  nought  so  dear  as  he  ? 
And  ye,  fiaiir  maids,  the  matches  of  his  years^ 
Which  in  his  grace  did  boast  you  most  to  be  i 
Ah  !  where  were  ye,  when  he  of  you  had  need. 
To  stop  his  wound  that  wond'rously  did  bleed  ? 

Spenser, 

Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more. 
For  Lycidas  your  iorraw  is  not  dead. 

Lycidas,l65.  ^ 

Spenser  thus  finely  exclaims : 

O  what  is  now  of  it  become,  aread : 
Aye  me !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  7 
jihf  no,  it  is  not  dead,  nt  can  it  die. 
But  lives  for  aye  in  blisrful  paradise. 

In  Cleaveland's  Poems,  edit  1 665,  there  are  some  bad 
verses  '<  dn  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  drowned  in 
the  Irish  seas ;"  the  same  pipbably  whom  Milton  laments. 
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Tbe  idea  of  UrieFs  descendinff  on  a  tun-'beffniy  Par.  Lostj 
book  IV.  which  has  been  proved  to  be  borrowed  in  Milton| 
aeems  to  have  given  a  hint  to  Dr.  Young,  when  be  said. 

Perhaps  a  thousand  demigods  descend 
^  On  afry  beam  ^  see^  to  r^alk  with  men. 

J^iffht  9n 
.   See  Par,  llegained,  b.  IL  292, 

And  enter'd  soon  tbe  shade 
High  rooPd,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 
That  open'd  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene ; 
Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd,  (Nature  taught  Art)     • 
And,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  apul  wood-rvifmphs. 

See  Drayton^s  Polyolbioii,  26  song. 

And  in  a  dinde  near  (even  as  a  place  divine, 

Fbr  contemplation  fit)  an  ivy-ceiled  bower. 

As  Nature  had  therein  ordained  some  Sylvan  power^ 

Surging  waves,  Par.  Lost,  b.  VII.  214.  Drayton  has 
upsurging  seas.  See  folio  edit«  p.  200,  coL  2k  This  word, 
which  seldom  occurs  in  any  of  our  later  poets,  is  to  be  founj 
likewise  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  edit  1610.  Sir  Nep- 
tune's wr^t?^  seas,  p.  197.  AmonG;st  Milton*s  Latinisms 
we  find  facile  gates.  Par.  Lost,  b.  I V.  967.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  Bur(on  s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  see  p.  SS.Jacilc 
mefins. 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  sonffs 
Divide  the  night,  and  l^  our  thoughts  to  neaven. 

Par.  Lqstj  h.  IV.  687- 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. 

Shakes^  Hen.  VIU. 

Iris  th'eve,  with  humid  bow. 
Waters  th'  odorous  banks,  that  blam 
Flowers  pf  more  mingled  hue,  &c. 
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Blow  is  here  used  neutrally  for  makes  to  blow,  Wk^assiduo 
resoiiat  cantu^  see  Virgil,  lib.  VII.  12* 

See  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  11.    The  character  of  Moloch 
seems  to  have  siven  Addison  many  hints  in  liis  formation  of 
the  character  of  Sempronius.    The  same  boisterousness  and 
impetuosity  is  the   prominent  feature  of  both  characters. 
Moloch  ^}(claiafu(. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war.  Line  51, 

In  Cato,  Sempronius  says. 

My  voice  is  still  for  war. 

See  what  Addison  says,  Spectator,  Vol  IV.  No.  309. 

(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air  J 

Gray's  Bard. 

This  simile  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  I.  where  Azazel  unfurls  the  standard, 

which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.      Line  536. 

|n  the  same  Ode  Gray  goes  on,    . 

Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold,  &c* 

.  Milton  says. 

And  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son 
Begirt  with  British  and'Armoric  knights.     Line  579. 

For  who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being,  &c.  &c. 

Milton^  Par.  Lost  J  b.  IL  146* 

Though  the  thouebt  is  much  finer  in  Gray,  and  very  different^ 
the  cast  of  this  passage  is  not  unlike  his  well  known 

fot  who  to  ()umb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e^er  resigned. 

As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  &c* 

If  chance  die  radiant  sun  withfarewell  sweet 
Dxteods  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive,  &c.  &c. 

Miltm,  Par.  Lost,  h.  U.  488. 
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This  beantirul  expression  is  to  be  found  in  a  rather  obscure 
passage  of  Shakespeare.    See  Henry  VL  Act  IL  Sc.  u  Part  3» 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates^ 
And  takes  YkexfarewtU  of  the  glorious  sun. 

Mr.  Gray  has  an  expression  of  this  sort  in  a  most  exquisite 
stanza,  very  justly  commended  by  Mr*  Mason,  which  is  not 
inserted  in  his  Elegy : 

Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along. 
While  o^er  the  heath  we  hied  our  labour  done. 

Oft  as  the  woodlark  pip'd  her farewdl  song. 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun. 

If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  think  I  recollect 
a  more  immediate  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Milton  in  a 
beautiful  little  poem  ofDr.  J.  Warton^s,  but  for  the  want  of 
the  book  am  unable  to  quote  it.* 

Gray,  who  hardly  ever  borrows  ideas  from  any  author 
whatever  of  his  own  country,  has  occasionally  honoured 
Milton  by  imitating  him.  He  has  taken  a  whole  line  from 
his  L'AUegroi  line  59. 

Righi  against  the  eastern  ^aie^ 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

JRighi  against  the  eastern  gate 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate. 

Descent  of  Odin. 

He  has  adopted  an  attribute  from  Milton^s  Penseroso:  see 
his  Description  of  Melancholy. 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  dawmoard  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 


[«  It  is  m  the  tost  line  of  his  Ode  to  ETening  i 

O  modest  EreniDg!  oft  let  me  appear 
.  A  wand'ring  votary  in  tb^  pensive  train, 
list'ning  to  every  wildly-warbling  note, 

That  fills  with  fartuMU  meet  thy  dark'oiog  plain.    J?.] 
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And  melaticholyy  silent  maid, 
IViih  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  grounds 

Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity. 

At  best  the  expression  is  a  very  unpoetical  one,  and  hardly 
worth  borrowing.  In  Milton  it  is  still  worse,  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  foregoiitg  image  of/orgeiting  herseff' to  marble, 

^ilton  describes  Sabrina  mth  amber-dropprng  hair fCoaA^s^ 
863.  We  find  the  same  attribute  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Sabrina  m  Withers's  Epithalamia,  edit  1622.  Locks  of  amber 
are  given  to  the  sun  in  Sylvester*s  Du  Bartas,  p.  140. 

Whereas  Sabrina  with  her  daughters 
That  do  sport  about  her  waters; 
Those  that  with  their  locks  of  amber 
Haunt  the  fruitful  hills  of  Camber? 

Milton  a  little  further  on  talks  of  diamond  rocksj  881.  G, 
Fletcher,  in  his  Christ's  Victorie,  parti,  st.  61,  edit  1610. 
has  ^'  maine  rocks  of  diamound/'  To  Mr.  Wartop's  note  on 
Comus,  837, 1  beg  leave  to  add  the  following  similar  passage 
from  Bion  •f('Tax(yOo».    IdylK  ix.  3. 

Ungebat  etiam  ambrosia  et  nectare,  ungebat  totlim 
Vumus :  sed  Parcis  omnia  remedia  vana  sunt 

To  the  notft,  5  Eleg.  p.  462,  in  which  Mr.  Warton*8  observes 
the  circumstance  of  Milton's  composing  early  in  the  morn* 
ing,  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  following  passage  from  Horace^ 
B.ILEp.  1,1.112. 

prius  orto 
Sole,  vigil  calamum,  et  chartas,  et  scrinia  posco. 

These  intimations,  which  we  discover  in  great  writers 
themselves  relative  to  their  lives  or  their  works,  are  always 
acceptable  to  well-directed  curiositj'.    Milton  uses  a  com- 

Sound  epithet  that  might  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
pefiser. 

The  sun-clad  power  of  chastity. 

ComuSy  782.  • 

SuH'bright  honour. 

Shep.  Cakn.  October, 

To  Mr.  Warton's  excellent  note  on  ^  the  great  vision  of 
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the  guarded  mount/'  Lycid.  161,  let  me  add,  that  Speosey 
had  introduced  this,  probably  for  the  first  time,  into  our' 
poetry.    i>ee  Sbep.  Calen^.  July,  where  Morrel  says, 

In  evil  hour  thou  henst  in  bond 

Thus  holy  hills  to  blame ; 
For  sacred  unto  Saints  they  stood. 

And  of  them  ban  their  namje, 
St,  MichePs  Mount  who  does  not  knowj 

That  "Wards  the  Western  coast  ?  &c. 

Compare  this  with  the  old  rhymes  cjuoted  by  Mr.  Wartou 
from  Carew. 

Milton  calls  the  song  of  the  nightingale  bwe-lahoui^d^  Pan 
Lost,  b.  V.  41.  Spenser  has  something  like  this  when  he 
talks  of  ^^  the  birds  looe-learued  song,^'  vol.  V.  95,  Hughes^s 
ediL    Milton  says  of  the  birds, 

but  feather'd  soon  and  fledged 
They  summed  their  pens* 

Par.  Lost,  h.\  II.  420, 

Drayton  has  this  phrase :  ^ 

The  Muse  from  Cambria  comes,  with  piniom  summed  and 
sound* 

Polyolb.  Song  1 1. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  adduced  by  his  several 
commentators,  that  Milton  was  not  averse  to  borrowing  hints 
from  the  popular  poets  of  his  day ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable  that  many  of  bis  finest  images  were  originally  sug- 
gested by  passages  so  much  inferior  from  his  improvement 
on  them  as  to  be  now  scarcely  discernible.  He  must  have 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  ^^  The  Purple  Island.^'  I  men- 
tion it,  therefore^  in  order  to  observe,  that  the  earliest  per- 
sonification of  Contemplation^  I  know  of  in  our  poetry,  is  to 
be  found  tliere,  where  it  is  styled, 

» 
*  '  ■  '    stUl^nming  Contemplation. 

Cant.  9.  St.  12. 

Pope  has  his  **  evtr-musing  Melancholy.*'  Milton's  "  chemb 
Contemplation''  is,  I  believe,  the  next  that  we  find.  Milton 
describes  the  lark  as  ''  startling  the  dull  pight,'*  Allee.  42. 
He  might,  previously  to  his  writing  the  passage,  have  oeea 
struck  with  a  very  lively  description  of  the  same  subject  in 
the  above-meutioacd  Canto  of  Fletcher. 


/ 
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The  cheerful  lark^  mounting  from  early  bed. 
With  sweet  salutes  awakes  Uie  dro^sie  light. 
The  earth  she  left,  And  up  to  heaven  is  fled. 
There  chants  her  maker's  praises  out  of  sight 

Stan.  2. 

Browne  had  been  beforehand  with  them  both  in  one  of  hit 
Pastorals : 

Here  dancM  no  nymph,  no  earb/^rmng  larke 
Hung  up  the  ploughman  and  his  drowsie  mate. 

Vol.  II.  Book  II.  Song  1.  p.  28. 

# 

Compare  Drayton^s  Description  of  Elysium  from  p.  1445 
to  144 9,  Oldys^s  edit  vol.  IV.  with  Milton,  from  240  to 
268,  Par.  Lost,  book  IV. 

Dr.  J.  Warton  has  observed  on  Mr.  T.  Warton*s  edition  of 
Milton^s  Minor  Poems,  p.  159,  that  our  great  Bard  has 
Coined  many  beautiful  compound  epithets.  Among  many 
that  he  instances,  he  mentions  love^darting  ej^s*  Milton 
no  doubt,  has  enriched  our  language  with  some  epithets  of 
the  kind  of  his  own  coinage;  but  in  general  he  had  recourse 
to  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  a  very  fertile  store- 
bouse  fortnaterials  of  this  kind,  and  he  might  there  probably 
have  found  love»darting,  as  it  there  occurs: 

Whoso  beholds  her  sweet  love-dariing  tyn. 

P.  186,  ed.  1641. 

I  will  lay  before  the  reader  many  epitiiets  of  much  merit 
extracted  from  the  before-mentioned  Translator.   ^'  Honey- 
steeped  style,"  64;  "  figure-flowing  pen,**  124;  '*  soule* 
charm  imsjge,r  124;  "  Heaven- tuned  harp,'*  124;  "rose- 
crowned   26ephyrus,'*  123;  *' forest-haunting  herds,"  123; 
"  opal-coloured  mom,*'  121;  *^  ghastly-grim,**  applied  to 
Death,   50;   ^  bright-brown  clouds,"   127;    "  milde-eyd 
Mercy,**  141;  "  bane-breath*d    serpent,'*   133;   "  many- 
towre'd  crest,'*  128 :  but  I  have  already  enumerated  more 
than  perhaps  are  necessary.     Peck  also  had  been  before* 
haud  with  .Dr.  W.  on  this  particular  in  Milton  ;  see  pp.  1 17, 
18,  19,  of  his  Memoirs.     But  I  think  our  divine  Bard  is 
under  higher  obligations  to  Sylvester  than  for  an  occasional 
epithet.     From  a  very  exuberant  description  of  Sleep,  his 
cell,  attendants,  &c.  the  following  is  transcribed : 

In  midst  of  all  this  cave  so  dark  and  deep, 
On  a  siili-rocking  couch  lies  blear-ey'd  Sktp* 
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Oblivion  lies  hard  by  her  drowsie  brotlier, 
Who  readily  knowes  not  bar  selfe  nor  other : 
Then  solitary  Morpheus  m^niXy  rockt: 


Confusedly  about  the  silent  bed 
Fdniastick  swarms  of  Dreams  there  horered. 
Green,  red,  and  yellow,  tawny,  black,  and  blue : 
Some  sacred,  some  profane ;  some  false,  some  true , 

They  made  no  noyse,  but  right  resemble  may 
Th*  unnumbet^d  moats  which  in  the  sun  do  play^ 
When  (at  some  cranny)  with  his  piercing  eye 
He  peepeth  in  some  darker  place  to  spy. 
Thither  th*  Almighty  (with  a  just  intent 
To  plague  those  tyrants'  pride)  his  angels  sent. 
No  sooner  entred,  but  the  radiant  shine 
Of  *s  eHstring  wings,  and  of  his  glorious  evn, 
As  light  as  noon  makes  the  darke  house  of^ night. 
The  gawdy  swarm  of  dreams  is  put  to  flight,  &c. 

Thir  page  of  Du  Bartas  was  before  Milton  wheu  he  wrote 
as  follows : 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys 


Dwell  in  some  idle  brainy 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudif  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless  . 

Js  the  gaxf  motes  that  people  the  sun^beams. 
Or  likesc  hovering  dreams 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus^  train* 

//  Pens. 

m 

When  Milton  wrote,  ^ 

part  huge  of  1)ulk 
"Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gatt^ 
Tempest  the  ocean  :  there  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch^-d  like  a  promofUoiy,  sleeps  or  swims, 
:dnd  seems  a  moving  land. 

Par.  Lost,  h^VlL  410. 

he  had  the  following  lines  of  Sylvester  before  him : 
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When  on  the  surges  I  perceive  from  far^ 

Th'  orky  wbirUpoole  whale,  or  huffing  pbyseter, 

Methviks  I  see  the  wandering  isk  ogam 

(Ofiygian  Delos J  gating  on  the  main. 

And  when  in  combat  these  fell  monsters  cross, 

Me  seems  some  tempest  all  the  seas  doth  toss. 

P.  40. 

Dr.  Young  has  borrowed  Milton^s  term  '^  to  tempest,* 
which  was  suggested  by  Du  Bartas. 

those  too  strong 
Tumultuous  rise  and  tempest  human  life 

Night  7. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  a  note,  p.  286,  vol.  11.  *^  History  of  English 
Poetry/^  says,  that  Milton,  when  he  mentions  the  swan,  the 
cock,  and  the  peacock,  together.  Par.  Lost,  b.  VII.  438, 
had  his  eye  upon  a  passaee  in  Douglas,  a  fine  old  Scotch 
poet:  but  I  am  inclined  tol)elieve  him  mistaken,  and  rather 
to  have  had  his  eye  on  a  passage  in  Du  Bartas,  who  mentions 
the  crane^  peacock,  and  cock^  together: 

the  crested  cockj  whpse  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours;  and  th*  other,  wbc^^e  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  colourM  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry-eyes. 

Milton. 

There  the/air  peacock,  beautifully  brave. 
Proud,  portly-strutting,  stalking,  stately-grave. 
Wheeling  his  starry-traynj  in  pomp  dispiayes 
His  glorious  eyes  to  Phcebus'  golden  rayes. 
Close  by  his  side  stands  the  courageous  cock, 
Cr^5/- people's  king,  the  peasants  trusty  clock, 
.    True  morning  watch,  Aurora's  trumpeter,  &c. 

Sylvester,  p.  46:  ed.  1641. 

Milton  had  just  before  mentioned  the  crane. 

179«,  May  and  June.  C.  T.  O. 

1787,  Dec. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  follo)vihg  miscellaneous  obsetvations  are  much  at  your 
service. 

C.  T.  O. 

MALLET,  who  is  by  no  means  despicable  as  a  minor 
poet,  deserves  more  credit  foif  his  Edwin  and  Emma  than 
for  any  other  of  his  works.  He  seems  to  have  had  Shake- 
speare in  his  eye  in  the  following  stan2a: 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains; 
That  sun  which  bids  their  diamond  blaze 

To  deck  our  lily  deigns. 

Ed.  and  Etn^ 

See  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

The  self-same  sun,  that  shines  upon  his  courts 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 

Looks  on  alike———" 

« • 

The  foliowine  passage  from  Daniel,  which  forms  a  part  of 
a  \ery  beautiful  and  pathetic  speech  of  Richard,  during  his 
confinement  at  Pomfret,  is  not  unlike  a  passage  in  Shake* 
speare. 

Thou  sitt*st  at  home,  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  bear'st  of  others'  harms,  but  teelest  none; 
And  there  thou  teirst  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan—* 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me. 

Civil  War,  B.  iiL  St.  66. 

Sefe  Shakespeare, — 

let's  away  to  prison : 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  th'  cage ; 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing.  Til  kneel  down, 
And  ask  pf  thee  forgiveness:  so  we*U  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  eilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out;  &c.  &c. 

Lear,  Act  5.  Sc.  3. 
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M*  Drayton,  in  the  following  pass^e,  reminds  ns  of  a 
jlQtost  spirited  description  in  Sliakespeare's  Henry  IV. 

Prince  Edward  all  in  gold^  as  he  great  Jove  had  been, 
The  Mountfords  all  in  plumes,  like  Ostriches  were  seen* 

Page  342,  fol.  edit. 

All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms, 
All  plamM  like  estridges,  and  with  the  wind 
Baiting  like  eagles  having  lately  batb'd ; 
.Glittering  in  golden  copies  like  images  ^ 
As  full  ot  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  up, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  ar^^'d, 
Rise  from  the  ground  hke  featherM  Mercury. 

Shakespeare^ 

Drayton,  in  a  passage  where  he  personifies  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  has  the  following  idea,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
very  sublime  passage  in  Shakespeare  that  becomes  ridiculous 
from  a  single  vulgar  expression,  as  has  been  before  remarked 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Rambler : 

O  ye,  my  lovely  joys,  my  darlings,  in  whose  eye^ 
Horror  assumes  her  seat,  from  whose  abiding  flies 
Thick  vapours,  that  like  rugs  still  hang  (he  troubled  air. 

Polyolb.  Song  26. 

See  Macbeth — where  he  talks  of  the  blanket  of  the  night. 
Spenser  seems  to  have  suggested  the  leading  idea  in  that 
well-known  song  in  Cymbeline,  beginning 

Hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings ; 
My  lady  sweet  arise — 

without  the  hyperbole  of  heaven's  gate — 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake ;  for  it  is  tirne^ 

The  rosy  morn  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed. 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  clime, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  shew  his  glorious  head. 

Hark,  how  the  chearful  birds  do  chaunt  their  iayes^ 

And  carol  of  love's  praise. 
The  merry  lark  ber  mattins  sings  aloft» 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Ah !'  my  deir  love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long,* 
When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake  ? 

Hughes's  Spen.  V.  p.  95. 

It  is  singular  that  this  passage  should  not  be  quoted  in 
Johnson's  and  Steevens's  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  following  expressions  of 
Shakespeare  and  Cowley. 

that  but  this  blow 

,    Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 

Macbeth,  Act  L  Sc.  7. 

Cowley,  speaking  of  this  world — 

Vain  weak-built  isthmus,  which  does  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities. 

Cowley* s  Life  and  -Fmne. 

What  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  Akenside,  Life,  p.  442,  re* 
)minds  us  of  the  following  passages: 

The  words  are  multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived; 
attention  deserts  the  mindy  and  settles  in  the  ear.      Johnson. 

And  call  the  listniag  soul  into  the  ear. 

Oldham's  Ode  on  SU  Cecilia. 

•  « 

None  ^vas  so  marble ;  but,  whilst  him  he  hears. 
His  soul  so  long  dwelt  only  in  his  ears. 

Elegi/  on  Dr.  I)o7tne,  by  Sir  L.  Cary. 

And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead, 

JohnsofCs  London. 

Nay,  fly  to  altars;  there  they'll  talk  you  dead. 

Pope's  iissay  on  CriL 

Celestial  themes  confessed  his  tuneful  aid; 
And  heaven  that  lent  him  genius  was  repaid. 

Goldsm.  Rpit.  on  Dr.  Pamell. 

This  last  line  contains  the  same  thought  with  a  stanza  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  Elegy  on  Levett : 

Ilis  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  ipade  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
,     And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that  gloriosus  is  never  used  in  a  good 
setise  :  we  find  it,  however,  used  in  a  good  sense  by  a  very 
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old  poet,  if  that  is  si^cient  authority  to  justify  such  a 
usage.    See  Nsevius^  quoted  by  Aulus  uellius : 

Etiam  qui  res  magnas  OQanu  sepe  gessit  gloriose, 
Cigus  iacta  viva  nunc  vigent- 


tmmmmt 


There  is  probably  no  imitation  in  the  following  passages — 
they  express^  howevexi  somewhat  the  same  sentiment : 

Nor  are  our  powers  to  perish  immature^ 

But,  after  feeble  effort  here,  beneath  . 

A  brighter  sun,  and  in  a  nobler  soil. 

Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed, 

Shall  flourish  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom. 

Youngs  Complaint. 

Believe  the  Muse :  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue ;  no,  they  spread    . 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beams  of  bfHghier  suns. 
Through  endless  ages  into  higher  powers. 

Thompsorfs  Summer^  1.  580. 

Discord  in  parts  makes  harmony  in  the  whole. 

Daniets  Uucen^s  Arcadia,  Sc«  3. 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

This  is  the  r«y  a»oc  kq^9W9  of  ^schylus.    See  Prometh, 
Vinct.  555. 

1786,  Sept. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

If  the  following  remarks  on  Pope  are  worth  insertion  in 
3^our  Magazine^  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

O  SI  lie  csMia ! — '— 

From  the  greaa  aBerLL.of  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  part  of  the  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  Elegy 
upon  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Pope's  mind  was  so  little  accustomed  to  the  simpler  beau* 
ties  and  distinct  imagery  of  our  earlier  models ;  they  would 
liave  tanglit  him  a  more  frequent  use  of  compound  eptthati| 
and,  instead  of  that  general  cast  which  is  too  mu^  the 

T  ft  V 
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characteristic  of  many  *of  his  lines,  we  should  have  had  jost^r 
personificatipn^  and  imagery  more  appropriate,  of  course 
more  poetry  and  less  versincation-r-that  fastidious  eye  of 
correct  judgment,  with  which  he  surveyed  both  men  anj 
manners,  seduced  him  from  the  fablings  of  fancy^  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  animated  nature,  and  the  latent  beauties 
of  antiquity; — perhaps  his  bodily  infirmities^  added  to  a 
considerable  share  ot  constitutional  bile,  might  have  had 
great  influence  in  directing  the  pursuits  of  his  mind ;  at 
least  by  embittering  it,  they  led  him  to  carping,  satire,  and 
dry  morals — abtit  verba  invidia ! — I  would  not  be  understood 
to  detract  from  his  great  and  almost  superior  merits  as  s 
moralist;  but,  I  mean^  dry  as  opposed  to  poetry  addressed 
to  the  imaginatiou-^it  must  give  concern  to  every  feeling 
reader  to  find,  so  large  a  portion  of  a  valuable  life  given  to 
translations  and  imitations,  to  the  lavish  abuse  of  his  Dun- 
ciad,  and  the  insipid  innocence  of  his  pastorals.  In  adopting; 
occasional  phrases  from  oar  older  poets,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve what  art  Pope  has  shewn  in  the  selection;  and  in  his 
imitations  of  passiiges,  what  improvement  be  has  made  on  hi» 
originals. — ^The  ingenious  Mr.T.Warton  has  before  noticed 
his  obligations,  in  this  way,  to  Milton. — ^It  appears  from  his 
letters  that  he  was  a  reader  of  Crashaw  ;  with  what  attention 
he  read  him,  the  following  instances  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
cover.— It  is  to  \>e  lamented,  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  late 
edition  of  Crashaw,  has  omitted  the  Poems  upon  Theologi- 
cal subjects  ;  many  of  his  beauties,  by  this  means,  are  lost;, 
and,  unluckily,  those  passages  which  seem  more  imme- 
diately to  have  dwelt  upon  the  mind  of  Pope :  surely  the 
whole  volume  might  have  been  republished  with  great 
safety.  Readers^  who  concern  themselves  with  Crashaw^ 
concern  themselves  with  him  not  as  a  Divine,  but  as  a  Poet 
See  Crashaw,  Edit.  1570,  p.  204.  Description  of  a  reli- 
gious house,  and  condition  of  life  (from  Barclay).  Pope*» 
mind  seems  to  have  caught  many  hints  from  this  when  he 
wrote  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

A  hasty  portion  of  prescribed  sleep. 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep, 

CraJiaWm 

Labour  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep, 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep, 

Pope^ 

No  roofs  of  gold  o'er  riotous  tables  shining, 
)       Whole  days  and  sans  devoured  jirith  endless  dining^ 
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]^o  sails  of  Tyrian  ii\\k  pr6vd  pavements  sweepings 

&c.  8cc. 


But  walks  and  unshorn  fjpoods;- 

Crasha;sfi. 

No  weepiag  orphan  savv'bis  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate^  or  dnblaze  the  floors^ 
No  silver  saints^  by  dyinj;  misers  given. 
Here  bribe  the  rage  of  ifl-rcquitea  heaven^ 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 

Pop€» 

In  these  lone  walks.  Pope.. 

Crashaw^  oddly  describing  the  woods  that  surround  the 
fleligious  House,  says^ 


the  natural  locks 


Of  these  loose  groves,  rough  as  th'  unpolished  rocjcs — 

This  is  what  Pope  means  when  he  says. 

Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn. — 

The  most  tender  circu instance  in.  all  Pope's  Epistle,  is^, 
perjiapsy  the  idea  beginniug  at  the  347th  line.— 

If  ever  chance  two.  wandering  lovers  brings,  &c.  &c« 

This  is  evidently  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  Alexias, 
the  complaint  of  the  forsaken  wife  of  St.  Alexis,  1st  Elegy, 

And  sure  where  lovers  make  their  watery  graves. 
The  weeping  mariner  will  augment  the  waves. 
For  who  so  hard,  but  passing  by  that  way. 
Will  take  acquaintance  of  my  woes,  and  say. 
Here  'twas  the  Roman  Maid  found  a  hard  rate. 
While  through  the  world  she  sought  her  wandering  mate^ 
*     Here  perish'd  she,  poor  heart !  Heaven  be  my  vows 
^s  true  to  me  as  she  was  to  her  spouse.— 

Crashaw. 

If  these  lines  are  deficient  in  elegance^  they  make  it  up 
in  sentiment  and  simplicity ; 

For  thee  I  talk  to  trees,  with  silent  groves 
Expostulate  my  woes  and  much  wrong'd  loves, 
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Hills  and  relenikss  rocks,  or  if  there  be 
Things  that  in  hardness  more  allude  to  thee. 

_  Crashaw,  2  Elegy. 

This  epithet  Pope  has  taken : 

Relentlest  walkSy  whose  darksome  round  contains,  &c.  &c. 

How  sweet  the  mutual  yoke  of  man  and  wife. 
When  holy  fires  maintain  love's  heavenly  life ! 

Crashaw,  3  Elegy, 

Pope,  though  his  idea  is  different,  has  an  exclamation 
somewhat  simuar-^ 

Ob  happy  state !  when  souls  each  other  draw. 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law. — 

Crashaw  says  most  beautifully  of  Hope,  what  Pope  has 
transferred  to  Faith-r*^ 

Fair  Hope !  our  earlier  Heaven,  by  thee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity. -^ 

Fresh  blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky. 
And  Faith  our  early  immortality. 

PiifC. 

^Vhether  Pope  was  a  reader  of  the  poetry  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  I  know  not ;  in  his  Eloisa  to  Aoelara,  he  has  the 
following  phrase,  which  we  find  likewise  in  Fletcher  : 

See  my  lips  tremble  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  souL 

Pope. 

And  by  his  side,  sucking  his  fleeting  breath. 
His  weeping  spouse,  iSisa. 

Fletcher. 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Languerre, 

is  a  line  in  J'ope's  Epistles,  which  Dr.  Warton  has  noticed 
for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  word  sprawl:  it  is  used  with 
,  the  same  felicity  and  force  by  Drayton,  B.  Warrs,  6  B.  XLII. 
where  he  describes  the  painted  roof  of  the  tower  of 
Mortimer — 

Where,  9^  among  the  naked  Cupids  sprawl. 
Some  at  the  sunary-coloured  birds  do  shoot. 
Some  swarming  up  to  pick  the  purple  fruit. 

We  find  a  passage  in  Drayton,  B.  Warrs,  5  B.  XLIII.  not 
unlike  lines  from  the  241  to  the  244  Epist.  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
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See  likewise  a  passage  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  1  Night, 
beginning  with, 

Tis  past  conjecture,  all  things  rise  in  proo^ 

Drayton  has  the  word  touchy  in  the  same  sense  Pope  has 
used  it,  in  the  invocation  to  his  Muse-^Polyolb. — 

TotLch  my  invention  so  with  thy  true  genuine  heat-— 

Had  Pope  been  a  reader  of  Quarles,  which  possibly,  by 
the  bye  he  might  have  been,  notwithstanding  he  has  given 
him  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad,  he  would  have  taught  him  the 
art  of  reasoning  in  verse  much  better  than  Blackmore,  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  has  recommended  for  that  purpose ;  there  is  an 
energy  and  compression  in  some  of  Quarles'  lines,  not  td  be 
found  in  anv  of  bis  contemporaries ;  but,  as  to  versification 
— what  could  Dr.  Johnson  mean  by  supposing  him  to  stand 
in  need  of  any  instruction  on  that  head  ? — There  is  a  moral 
and  philosophical  cast  in  some^passages  of  Quarles  not  unlike 
Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man.  See  the  whole  of  the  llth 
Meditation,  Job  Militant : — 

Since  thou  art  dead  (Lord^)  grant  thy  servant  roome 
Within  his  breast  to  build  thy  heart  a  toombe. 

These  lines  of  Quarles,  p.  75,  edit  1630,  contain  the  same 
idea  with  that  in  Gay's  Epitaph,  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  ^id : 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  '*  Here  lies  Gay.'' 

Pope. 

The  thought  is  old ;  it  is  said  of  Sir  P.  Sidney,  by  Spenser, 
In  worthy  hearts  sorrow  h%th  made  thy  tomb. 

Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  this  line  of  Pope  is  equally  as 
destitute  of  common  sense  as  of  common  feeling. — See  Dr. 
J.  Wharton,  likewise,  on  Pope,  vol.  L  p*  95,  who  calls  the 
idea  forced  and  Jar-ftUhed^ox  which  \  see  no  tolerable 
reason.  ♦ 

1786,  JpriL  T— C— O. 


[*  We  cannot  help  subsoribios^  to  Dr.  WartOD's  opinion.  £.] 
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XCIL  Critique  on  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

■ 

Mr.  Urban, 

Virgil,  in  his  praises  and  commendations  of  a  cot^ntry 
life,  bath  the  following  verse : 

Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  jmtissima  tellus. 

Gtorg.  XL  460. 

The  peculiar  epithet  justissima  is,  I  apprehend,  copied 
from  the  succeeaing  fragment  of  Philemon :  *  though  it 
hath  escaped  the  observation  of  Macrobius  and  Ursinus,  and 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  literary  dirt  which  Bentley  and 
Le  Clerc  amused  themselves  with  exchanging  in  their  pub* 
lications  concerning  Menander  and  Philemon. 

^'  A  field  is  the  justesi  possession  which  a  man  can  have,  foir 
it  diligently  produces  those  things  which  nature  requires.*' 

As  the  above-mentioned  dramatic  writers  were  contem* 

Joraries  and  competitors>for  theatrical  fame,  it  is  not  impro* 
able  that  the  following  passage  of  Menander  was  intend^ 
to  ridicule  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Philemon  ; 

Ktrfl^f,  hkftitv'  x^(0«f  y  "*'  wH^v  IIANY 
AIKAIOX  avi%iwiy  rw  o^v'  kv  K«T«C»^*r. 

V  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  cultivated  a  more  religious  field 
than  mine ;  for  it  bears  beautiful  flowers,  ivy,  and  laurel,  as 
if  to  adorn  the  altars  of  tife  gods ;  but  if  I  sow  it  with 
barley,  this  \exj  just  field  is  sure  to  return  me  exactly' as 
much  as  I  sowed/* 

There  is  a  vein  of  elegant  irony  in  this  passaee,  which 
makes  us  much  reeret,  that  we  have  not  the  worKs  of  this 
comic  writer  complete.  We  could  well  have  spared  all  the 
coarse  jests  of  Aristophanes,  which  degrade  the  Athenian 
audience  who  could  endure  them,  for  a  few  plays  written 
with  the  same  taste  and  spirit  as  this  quotation.  It  is  parti- 
cularly unfortunate  that  Terence,  who  is  said  to  have  done 


\*  **  r^Mv  }«iMMr«r«V  occurs  in  Xenopbon't  Cyropsd.    £.] 
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little  more  than  translate  Menander,  should  have  neglected 
9xstt  omitted  every  spark  of  bis  humour  and  pleasantry.  As 
it  is  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  genuine  wit  to  bear  trans* 
ferring  from  one  language  to  another^  what  could  induce 
Scipio  and  La^lius,  when  they  Assisted  Terence,  to  patronize 
^his  defect)  which  Julius  Ca!sar9  within  a  century  afterward, 
in  his  well-known  epigram,  laments  so  emphatically  ? 

Vis 

Comica 

Unum  hoc  m^ceiror  et  doleo  tibi  deesse,  Tereati. 

Yours^  &Ct 
^786,  Jme.  T.  H.  W. 


m*' 


XCIIL  Strictures  on  Br^  Johnson's  Criticism  on  MiUon's  Lalinity, 

Fragili  qiuerens  illidcre  dcnttm^ 


Offetidet  solido. 

UOYU 

MiLTON'S  supreme  pleasure,  Dr.  Johnson  saysy  js  to.  Xa% 
bis  adversary  (Salmasius),  $o  renowned  for  criticism,  witti 
yicious  Latin.  *'^  He  opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he 
has  used  persona^  which,  according  to  Milton,  signifies  only 
a-^nns^,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  applying  it 
as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch^ 
it  is  memoraole  that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  solecbqn  ' 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  solecistical,  when  for  one 
pt  these  supposed  blunders  hesays,  Propinotegrammatistis 
tuis  vapularulurn.  From  vapulo^  which  has  a  passive  seose| 
papulandus  can  never  be  derived."    Lives  of  English  Poets. 

I  will  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Doctor^s  criticism  is  to^ 
tally  without  foundation. 

We  find  '^  vapulando  et  somno  pereo''  at  the  conclusioo 
of  the  first  act  of  Plautus^s  Curvulio.  In  the  second  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  of  the  Poenultis^  we  have, 

Ut  enim  mihi  vapulandum  est,  tute  corium  suiferas. 

And  in  the  Jdtlphi  of  Terence  (Act  IL  Sc..  2.),  we  |ead. 

Ego  vapulando,  verberando  ille,  usque  ambo  defessi  sunms. 

This  critic^  finding  the  word  gloriosissimus  in  a  passages 
he  quoted  from  Milton's  Second  Defence  of  the  People,^ 


3S0        Dr.  JohruofCi  Cfiiicwn  on  Milton's  Latinity, 

« 

tells  us  in  a  note,  that  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  gtorio- 
smimus  be  here  used  with  Milton's  boasted  purity.  Mes  gle^ 
riosa  is  an  illustrious  thing* y  but  vir  gloriosi4S  is  commonly 
a  braggart^  as  in  miles  gloriosiis.^'' 

That  it  is  sometimes  so  used  cannot  be  denied;  but^  if 
there  is  proper  authority  for  its  being  used  otherwise^  Milton 
will  be  justified.  I/i  the  Pseudohis  o?  Plautus,  (Act  11.  Sc.  3.) 
the  Doctor  might  have  found. 

Atque  ego  nunc  me  gloriosum  faciam,  &c. 

And  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  read,  **  Tarquinium  Priscum  ad 
Romanum  imperium  occupandum  fortuna  in  urbem  nostraoi 
advexit;  alienum,  quod  ortuni  Corintho;  fastidiendum,  qood 
inercatore  Demarato  genitum;  erubescendum,  quod  etiam 
exule.  Cffiterum  tarn  prospero  conditionis  suae  eventu  in- 
dustriosum  pro  ignominioso,  pro  in viso  ^/orio^t/m  reddidit. 
Dilatavit  enim  imperii  fines,  cultum  deorum  novis  sacerdo- 
tiis  auxit,  numerum  setiatus  amplificavit,  equestrem  ardioena 
uberiorem  reliquit:  qua;que  laudum  ejus  consummatio  est, 
prsclaris  virtuUbus  efFecit,  ne  ha?c  civitas  pcenitentiam 
ageret,  quod  regem  a  finitimis  potius  niutuasset,  quam  d^ 
suis  legisset/*  (Lib.  III.  cap.  iv.  2.)  **  Quod  si  eum  dii  im- 
mortales  victoriis  suis  perfrui  passi  essent,  sospes  gloriosior 
patri®  moenia  non  intrasset.**  (Lib.  III.  cap.  ii.  5.)  **  Con- 
tpicuae  felicitatis  Arpinum  unicum;  sive  literarum  gbniosissi^ 
mum  contemptorem,  sive  abundantissimum  fontem  intueri 
velis."     (Lib.  II.  c4p.  ii.  3.)  , 

In  the  fragments  of  Petrohius  found  atTraw,  in  Dalmatia> 
the  word  is  twice  used,  as  it  seems,  in  a  good  sense.  *'  Oves, 
quia  lana  ills  nos  gloriasos  faciunt'^  (Ed.  Bosch.  Amstelod. 
1677,  p.  109.)  ''  Ut  totus  mihi  populus  bene  imprecetur, 
ego^/om«<s  voloefFerri,"  p.  156.  The  philosophic  Boetbius 
gives  us  a  passage  that  is  directly  in  point.  '^  Sed  cum  plures 
gentes  esse  necesse  sit,  ad  quas  unius  fama  hominis  nequeat 
pervenire,  fit,  ut  quem  tu  asstimas  glorioswriy  proxima  parte 
terrarum  videatur  inglorius**'  (De  Consol.  Philosoph.  lib.  iii. 
pros.  6.)  And gloriosa, glorwsumy  gloriosistiinoy  glofiosissimus^ 


*  Not  ^Iwayt— for  tbongb  we  6od,  Pop«li  nostri  honores  quondam  ftierant 
rmri  et  tcnaes,  ob  eamque  causani  gioriosii  (Corn.  NcpoSi  in  vita  MiltiacL 
Ciip.  vi.)  yetiu  the  same  auihorwe  bave,  (in  vitaTiinol.  cap^iT.)  Nibilnnquam 
ncquc  jiLsolrns  Deque  gloriosum  ux  ore  ejus  cxiit.  And  iu  Cicero  we  read.  Que 
est  igitur  ctiuaa  istaruiu  angufltiarqm  ?  O'loriusa  oKtcntatio.  coostitnendi  ?uni- 
Qum  bunum.  (De  Fin.  lib.  ir,  2^.)  Priinum  genus  4|uod  risum  vel  maxima 
novety  noa  est  nostrum  morosuin,  s  iper&tittosupi,  su>picio»iui>y  ghnommf 
siultui. .     (I  «  Oratore,  lib.  ii.  CJ.) 
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and  gloriosissimej  occur  in  the  Codexj  lib.  i.  tit.  1.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  tiiese  are .  sufficient  authorities  for  Mil- 
ton's use  of  it.  The  word^  as  we  have  seen,  was  U3ed  in  a 
l^d  sense  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  if  not  of  Plautus;  and 
It  did  not  cease  to  be  so  used  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

It  seems  not  altog;ether  impertinent  to  add,  that  Suetonius 
hasy  '^  Non  minus ^^rtWquam  civilis  auimi"  (in  vita  Ciaudii, 
C  i.) ;  and  Valerius  Maximus^  ^*  Gloriosum  miiitis  spiritunr* 
(lib.  viii.  c.  14.) ;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult,  as  1  appre* 
heod,  to  give  a  solid  reason  why  we  may  itot  sa^',  vir  glorio* 
susj  as  well  Bsgloriasus  animus,  or  gloriosus  spiritus  viri. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us,  that  Salmasius,  in  his  reply  to 
Milton,  (which  was  published  by  his  son  in  the  year  of  the 
Restoration)  being  probably  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity^ 
endeavours  in  the  beginning  to  defend  his  use  of  the  word 
fersona ;  ^^  But  if  I  remember  right,"  says  the  Doctor,  ^*  he 
misses  a  better  authority  than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of 
Juvenal  in  his  fourth  satire : 

— Quid  agas,  cum  dira  et  fosdior  omni 
Crimine //ersami  est?'' 

But  the  old  scholiast  has,  ^'  Non  homo  sed  persona ;''  and  he 
would  not,  I  think,  i>e  much  out  of  the  way,  who  should  as- 
sert, that  the  word  persona^  in  this  place,  answers  to  our 
word  character.  **  Qui  de  personis  Horatianis  scripserunt, 
aiuAt  Mienium  scurrilitate  notissimum  Romas  fuisse.**  (Vet. 
ScboK  in  Hor.  lib.  i.  sac*  3.)  But  the  satire  would,  1  think, 
be  heightened,  if  we  consider  the  word  in  Juvenal  as  ex-* 
pressive  of  rank  and  dignity  : 

Nil  fuerit  mt,  inquit,  cum  uxoribus  unqnam  alienis; 

Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus  ;  unde 
'  Fama  malum  graviu8>  quam  res  trahit.    An  tibi  abundc 

Personam  satis  est,  pon  illud  quidquid  ubique 
'  Officit,  evitare  i 

Hor.  1  Sat.  ii.  S7. 

**  Persona  dignitatis  ei^t  nomen;  sic  et  Cicero  dicit  esse  qui 
sMtiautphilosophiam  indignamessep^^pna-  Cornelius  Celsus 
plene  spkMdidam  dicit  persomm ;  roodo  matronam  diciip^r- 
sonam ;  prs^ertim  vero  honoratiorem."  (Baxter,  ad  locum.) 
Hence  undoubtedly  the  word  parson ;  which  is  now  (such  is 
the  mutability  of  language  1)  almost  a  term  of  reproach. 

I  hare  never  seen  S^klmasius's  Reply,  and  therefore  do 
not  know  what  auth(Mritiea»  for  his  use  of  persona,  he  may 
bave  quoted}  bttt,  upon  looking  into  Valerius  Maximus  on 
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this  occasion,  I  have  met  with  four  passages  which  an  inat* 
tentive  reader  might  think  much  to  his  purpose;  which, 
however,  in  my  judgment,  do  not  come  up  to  the  point. 

*'  Suspecta  matris  famili®  persona.^^  X^b.  viii.  c.  I.  ]  2.  Here  th« 

word  signifies  character, "  Neque  haustum  sui  cum  aliquo 

personarum  discriniine  largum  malignumve  praebet,'*  &c.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  S,  ad  Jin.  Here  it  means  rank  or  condition.^^^^  Ne  ego 
ii>  tua  persona  et  accusatoris,  et  testis,  et  judicis  partes 
egisse  videar."  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 10.  Here  also  it  seems  to  signify 
Tank  or  condition.-^ — "Ac  ne  quid  \n  persona  sua  novaretur,*^ 
ibid.  And  here  it  may  very  properly  be  translated,  one  of  his 
rank  and  qualilj/* 

Ainsworth  has  ^ven  two  instances  in  which  he  thought 
persona  was  used  for  person ;  and  yet  it  may  be  questione4 
whether  either  of  them  fujiy  ansv^ers  hb  purpose.  ^'Prospi- 
cias— ecqua  pacifica  persona  desideretur,  an  in  bellatore 
pint  oqinia.^  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  viii.  12.)  "  Heroicae  persona  Me- 
dea et  Atreus.^*  (Cic.  de  Nat  Deon  lib.  iii.  29.)  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  word  may  not  be  interpreted  character  ia 
both  places. 

At  first  sight  one  is  struck  with  the  following  passage  as 
an  unexceptionable  proof  of  this  word  in  Salmasius^s  sense  f 

Qui  ilium  Persam,  atque  omnes  PersaSi  atque  ojfiues  pcTr 

sonasf 
Male  dii  omnes. perdant  . 

PlafUiPfri. 

And  yet  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that  the  author  meant  no 
|:nore  than  the  dramatis  persona. 

Seneci^  will,'  however,  furnish  us  with  a  passage  that  will 

undeniably  prove  that  Milton  was  mistaken  if  he  meant  tp 

insinuate  that  persont^  was  never  applied  as  we  apjply  the 

word  person.  ^*  In  mea  tzmen  pej'son^  non  pro  te.dole^.^  Con- 

'^1.  ad  Helviam,  c,  xvii^ 

It  is  clear  that  Milton  ha^  not  said  that  persona  signifies 
pnly  a  mask*  His  words  are,  '^  Quid  enim,  qu'deso,  est  parri* 
pidium  in  persona  regis  admittere,  quid  in  persona  regis? 

Juse  unquam  Latinitas  sic  locuta  est )  nisi  aliquem  nobis  forte 
^seudopbilippum  narras,  qui  personam  regis  induttts  nescicr 
quid  parricidii  apud  Anelok  patraverit ;  quod  verbum  verius 
opinione  tua  ex  ore  tibi  excidisse  puto.  Tynmnus  enim 
quasi  histrionalis  quidam  rex,  larva  tantum  et  persona  regis, 
non  verus  rex  est."  (Pi-aef.)  In  persona  regis  does  not  ne- 
cessarily svcrnify  in  the  kuig's  person.  Salmasius  might  have 
defended  himself  by  saying,  he  dnly  meant  in  one  of  royal 
rank.  And  Miiton  may  possibly  have  intended  no  more  tbaji^ 
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to  express  his  doubts  whether  parricidmm  admittere  in  p.  r. 
was  good  Latin  for  to  commit  a  parricide  on  one  of  royal  rank, 
^'  Ne  quid  turpe  in  se  admittere,"  is  the  language  of  Terence ; 
but,  *^  Ne  quid  turpe  in  aUo  admittere/'  if  such  a  passage 
eould  be  found,  would,  I  suppose,  be  generally  understood' 
to  signify  conniving  at  a  crime,  not.  committing  it,  or  indeed 
sufFering  under  it* 


Poenas  reponit  Nemesis. 


1786,  July. 


CatuL 
Nemesis. 


XCIV.  On  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  Articles  a  and  an. 

Mfi.  Urban, 

As  your  Miscellany  will  probably  survive  as  long  as  the 
English  language  itself,  shall  exist,  you  will  not,  I  presume, 
receive  with  kidifference  any  communication  which  may 
conduce  to  its  propriety  or  tend  to  its  improvement. 
■  There  is  an  inconsistency,  frequently  practised  by  our 
1>est  writers,  which  deforms  qur  language,  and  greatly 
embarrasses  foreigners  who  wish  to  learn  it ;  and  this  is — 
the  promiscuous  use  of  the  particles  a  and  an,  before  words 
which  begin  with  the  letter  A.  The  confusion  arising  from 
this  inaccuracy  is  the  greater,  because  it  is  not  occasioned 
solely  by  different  authors  varying  from  each  other,  but  by 
the  same  author  not  infrequently  differing  from  himself  in 
this  matter. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  state  a  list  of  examples  in  proof  of 
what  I  have  just  advanced :  and  will  request  your  permission 
to  subjoin  to  that  list  some  remarks  and  reflections  upon  the 
subject  at  large. 

HAIR. 


Estimation  of  a  hair 
BreadthvOf  a  hair 
Judges  to  a  hair 


Hovever  strict  a  hand 
In  a  band  bennnibed 
Of  a  hand-bell 
An  a  handmaid 
A  hand's- breadth 
Was  a  hand-breadth 
A  handful  of  oats 


Shakes. 

Swift. 

Z>ryden« 


At  an  hair-breadth        Bib.  Tr.  Judges* 

Breadth  of  an  hair  Swift. 

Esau  an  haky  man        Bib.  Tr.  GeOi. 


HAND. 


Locke. 

Young. 

Bacon. 

Bacon. 

Johnson. 

B.  T.  Kings. 

Addison. 


To  hare  an  hand  in 
Not  an  hand  touch  it 
Never  was  an  hand 
About  an  handful 
Of  an  hand'breadth 
Was  an  hand -breadth 
With  an  handful 


Sontb. 

Bib.  Tr.  Exod. 

Bacon. ^ 

Bacon. 

Bib.  Tr.  Exod. 

Bib.  Tr.  Kinga. 

Robertson. 
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J  bandliil  of  men        '  Clarendon.* 
Upon  a  hand-sallop       JOrydeu. 
As  food  a  hand  Swift. 


An  handlat  of  men 
An  hand  was  aent 
Form  of  an  hand 


HERO,  fcc 

Swii^.  Such  an  hero 

Johnson.  Suitable  to  an  hero 

Johnson*  Character  of  an  hero 

Johnson.  To  an  hero 


Proceeds  a  hero 

Way  of  a  hero 

A  hero  in  learning 

A  heroine 

Pronounced  by  a  horo  Hawkcsw.         Choice  of  an  hero 


HIGH,  &e. 


To  be  a  liigh-Hier 
A  high  red  tincture 
■A  hirh-priest 
Upon  a  height 
In  a  high  rank 


Writing  a  history 
In  such  a  hi&tory 
A  historian 


Know  a  holy  man 
A  holy-day  kind 


Swift. 

Boyle* 

Johnson* 

Swift. 

Robertson. 


To  an  bigbwaymao 
An  high  hand 
An  high-priest 
To  an  height 
Such  an  high  price 


HISTORY,  &o. 


Beattie. 
Beattic. 
Travis. 


Shakes. 
Dryden. 


An  historian 
An  hiiitorian 
An  historian 


HOLY. 


Is  an  holy  man 
Of  an  holy*day 


liobcrtson* 
Bib.  Tr.  £ie!k. 
Bib.  Tr.  £zek. 


Pope. 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Young. 


Swift. 

Bacon. 

Johnson. 

Yonng. 

Robertson. 


Swift. 

Johnson. 

Gibbon. 


Bib,  T.  Kinga 
Bib.  T.  Coloss. 


HOUSE. 


Place  in  a  house  Johnson. 

Two  of  a  house  Dryden. 

If  it  were  a  house  Swift. 

Becoming  a  ho>ii<ewife  Johnson. 
If  a  house  be  divided    B.  T.  Mark. 


Fumitare  of  an  house  Johnson. 

Was  not  ca  house  Bib.  T.  Exod. 

Build  me  an  house  Bib.  T.  Sam. 

As  good  an  housewife  Addison* 

We  have  on  houM  Bih.  Tr.  Cor. 


HUNIHIED. 


A  hundred  leagues 
Above  a  hundred  ^ards 
A  hundred  examples 
A  hundred  times 
A  hundred  friends 
pemse  a  hundred 
In  a  hundred  places 
ji  hundred  times 
A  hundred  noisy  ours 


Robertson. 

Addison. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Swift. 

Swift. 

Swift. 

Swift. 


An  hundred  manors 
Consisting  of  an  bund. 
From  an  hundred 
An  hundred  things 
An  hundred  sons 
Above  an  hundred 
That  an  bund,  mortals 
An  hundred  tricks 
An  hund.  tradesmen 


Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Swift 

Swift. 

Swift. 

Swift. 


This  list  of  examples  might  be  extended  to  an  enormous 
length.  Many  of  them  are  contradictious  of  the  same  author 
to  himself.  Those  which  I  will  venture  to  subjoin,  shall  be 
wholly  such.. 

Dr.  SWIFT. 


Two  feet  and  a  half 
Only  a  heap 
To  want  a  heart 
like  M  human  creature 


Sixteen  feet  and  an  half 

Into  an  heap 

An  hearty  fit 

Resembling  an  human  creature. 
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JOHNSON. 

Trom  a  hedg:e  or  hedge-bom  man  Like  thorns  in  an  hedge 

A  hogshead  holds  6^  gallons  Qualities  of  an  hog 

1*0  catch  with  a  hook  To  fasten  with  an  hook 

Covered  with  a  husk  Bearing  an  husk. 


POPE. 


Ride  on  a  horse 
A  hor9e4augh 


Shoed  an  horse 
Maketh  uf  an  horse. 


WATTS. 
The  motion  of  a  humourist      An  humorous  conduct* 

YOUNG. 
A  Homer  casts  them  away     Giving  us  an  Homer. 

•  Your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  will  wish  to  see  the  question 
determined  as  to  the  comparative  propriety  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding and  opposite  columns.  They  cannot  both  be  right: 
unless  it  be  right  that  the  English  nation  should  use  a  con-> 
fused  and  incongruous  jargon,  rather  than  a  regular  language 
defined  by  known  and  precise  rules. 

In  order  to  lead  to  this  determination,  let  it  bosremarked, 
that  the  letter  H  is  in  the  English,  as  in  other  languages,  <<  a 
note  of  aspiration,  sounded  only  by  a  strong  emission  of  the 
breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech.'* 
If  this  definition  be  just  (and  I  see  no  reason  to  distrust  its 
correctness),  it  seems  that  the  usa^e  of  the  particle  a  (and 
not  a//),  immediately  before  words  beginning  with  the  letter 
hy  ought  universally  to  prevail  in  our  language.  I  will  beg 
leave  to  state  two  cases,  in  which  it  seems  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  observe  this  regulation,  viz.  (1st)  of  those  who 
are  to  read  aloud  in  public,  and  (2dly)  of  all  public  speakers 
whomsoever* 

For  first,  as  to  him  who  is  to  read  aloud  in  public,  in  order 
that  he  may  produce  this  strong  onission  of  the  breathy  it 
seems  necessary  that  he  should  make  a  short  pause  before 
be  pronounces  such  words  as  require  this  aspiration.  Now 
the  words  which  require  this  aspiration  are,  according  to 
the  definition  just  stated,  those  which  begiu  with  the  letter 
A.  But  if  the  experiment  shall  be  made,  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  much  more  difficult  to  afford  this  strong  emission 
of  the  breath  in  reading  loud,  and  of  course  much  less  prac* 
ticable  to  give  due  force  to  this  note  of  aspiration^  in  cases 
where  an  author  has  placed  the  particle  an  immediately  be« 
fore  tlie  words  in  question,  than  it  would  be  were  the  other 
particle  a  made  the  prefix  to  them.    In  the  former  case,  the 
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reader  slides  on  the  succeeding  word  without  effort,  and 
without  impression.  In  the  latter,  he  finds  himself,  in  some 
degree,  compelled  to  pause  in  his  enunciation ;  and  the  very 
hiatuSj  caused  by  the  utterance  of  the  particle,  assists  the 
succeeding  aspiration. 

If  therefore,  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  letter  h 
be  such,  as  to  require  the  person  who  reads  aloud  to  aspirate 
the  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  and  to  ''  sound  them  with 
a-  strong  emission  of  the  breath,^'  it  seems  requisite  that 

'  every  author  should  prefix  to  those  words  the  particle  a  only. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  particles  by  our  authors 
might  perhaps  be  tolerated,  were  their  works  never  to  be 
read,*  save  in  silence,  and  in  the  closet.  But  he  alone  can 
be  said  to  write  for  the  public  with  correctness,  who  may 
be  read  aloud  to  the  public  with  propriety. 

But  if  it  be  thus  requisite  for  an  author  to  adopt  this  rule, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reader,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  for 
\\ie  public  speaker  to  confine  himself  (;o  it  for  the  sake  oi  bis 
hearer.  The  indiscriminate  use,  by  him,  of  the  particles  in 
question,  immediately  before  such  words  as  begm  with  the 
letter  A,  will  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make 
that  momentary  pause  in  speaking,  which  is'  requisite  for 
this  '*  note  of  aspiration.^'  Habituated  to  slide  onwards,  in 
speaking,  without  aspiration,  in  the  words  an  airy^  an  arty 
an  edge,  an  arm,  &c.  he  will  be  in  the  utmost  danger,  if  be 
shall  use  the  same  prefix,  of  making  no  distinction  in  his 
enunciation  between  those  and  such  other  phrases  as  a  hairy^ 
a  hart,  a  hedge,  a  harm,  &c.  which  requires  a  marked  dis* 
crimination  from  the  others.  In  which  case  his  hearers  will 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  scope  of  that  part  of  his 
argument,  but  by  retaining  in  their  memory  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  which  those  phrases  stood,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  context  of  his  speech,  as  he  proceeds  to  unravel  iL  But 
this  is  a  drudgery  to  which  few  hearers  will  submit  for  any 

.  length  of  time.  Rather  than  bea^  a  frequent  imposition  of 
this  task,  they  will  suffer  their  thoughts  to  expatiate  some 
other  way,  and  will  lose  the  speaker,  atid  bis  subject  ia 
equal  inattention. 

None  of  the  authors,  from  whond  I  have  selected  the 
foregoing  examples,  are  clear  from  this  error,  one  alone 
excepted.     It  was  indeed,  the  perusal  of  this  treatiset 


*  Were  this  raf^pofiitton  possible  id  fact  (wbich  it  is  not)  yet  the  eoiifiision, 
the  want  of  anifartnity,  the  inconsistency,  and  the  emharraisiiieiity  of  forego* 
CTii,  arising  from  this  proiniscuoaa  ase,  would  stiU  remalD* 


mVvok  led  010  to  tiettpyr  oone  .A wght  op  tbe  aixbj«pt,  A«i 
it  seems  that  Ame  >viU  be  m  diffioulty  ia  efiacUng  s^  Qonii> 
plet#  r/^iDjBtien  of  ibU  abuse,  (as  it  appears  to  be),  fave  ia 
9,  }Wf  fow  words.  A  hpnaty  aMbitmi,  and  «  ionow,  will* 
found  a  UiUlo  uncouthly  foir  some  time.  Bwt  practice  aaid 
persisveraj3i:e  (which  have  sunaaouiMled  mucb  greiuter  diffii- 
culties  than  thesa)  will  at  leagth  necoiaucile  th<;se  souods  Ao 
jtbe  most  jEssttdious  ear.  And  the  cisedit  of  the  «peak«r,  ibo 
.0396  j^  the  hearer,  and  the  accoamioidaUaD  of  the  leacsofy 
I9f  onx  laogttage^  as  weU  as  the  consisteocy,  the  «ntfoititiM» 
t^  fae^uty,  of  the  langoage  itseif,  n^^m  to  deiQaiwi  m^ 
effort  to  be  juade  without  delay^  and  %o  he  piwiued  mtik 
liopeMnff  nwoluiaoo. 

nS7,Afarch,  KasT&a* 

Mr.  URBi9y 

MX  old  friend  apd  constant  cojppanipn  Knster  fcis  fy 
once  stolen  the  m;»rcb  upon  pii^*  Iknew  opt  a  sylli^bji^  oj^htf 
•^tentioosy  or  should  have  ni^d^  him  contract  his  disquisitip^ 
upon  a  and  an,  to  make  room  for  less  arid  s^riotpr^es.  TJb^ 
rogue  knew  very  well  that  a  is  used  before  substantives  be* 
ginning  with  a  consonant ;  as,  a  dratt'^  a  stybooiSj  a  circum^ 
locutionist ;  and  that  an  ia  apptif d  hefore  such  substantives 
as  begin  with  a  vowel,  as  an  taler,  an  Aristarchm^  an  oddity; 
or  with  the  unasperated  h,  as  an  heir,  an  hour ;  and  also  be« 
fore  adjectives  so  circumstaneed ;  as  a  clever  fellow,  an  in" 
genious  critic ;  a  hearty  friend ;  an  honest  soul ;  &c.  &c.  I 
do  0Ot  blaase  him  for  hj«  aim,  but  for  shopdng  at  so^man^ 
errors,  where  few  would  have  done,  from  writers  like 
Shakespeare,  Johnson^  &c.  Sic.  He  well  Jcnew  l\^%  such 
men  (lash  out  their  ideas  curr^nte  calanfp;  and  if  they  ey#T 
display  a  sljp  of  the  pen,  we  can  only  re-echo  Ovid's  mate^- 
rien^  saperabat  opus :  for  men,  like  these, 

From  vulgar  hounds  with  wild  disorder  start, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  raaoh  of  art.  * 

The  fault,  therefore,  lay  with  Pick-letter^  the  compositor^ 
and  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  against  our  language,  or 
those  who  have  visibly  thought  in  it,  fronxsuch  trivial  inac-r 
curacies  as  the  superintendents  of  the  press  should  have  at- 
tended to.  Snares  agitur;  and  they  are  to  look  to  accurac]^ 
after  a  good  copy  is  furni^bed  Ihem  for  publication.     Sir,  I 


f  ■  ^1' 


#  One  expression,  <  an  1io«r,'  seems  to  be  eotitM  tt  ft  perpetsftlexeeptioik 
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declare  tbat^  in  the  rapidity  of  writitig,  I  shaold  not  wondet 
if  you  or  I^  or  ahy  other  man  of  genius^  was  to- overlook  the 
^thography  of  his  own  name.  Sbakepear^  Shakspnr^  Shak- 
spere^  will  do  in  common  talk ;  hot,  for  Heaven's  sake !  let 
418  be  so  decedtas  to  give  our  immortal  bard. bis  genuine 
-name,  when  his  ideas  are  too  much  engaged  in  better  busi* 
ness  to  tell  us  that  his  name  is  Shakespeare, 
*  •  Another  word  or  two  and  I  have  done.  How  Mr.  Gibbon 
.•^for  so  it  is — should  have  written  a  unvoersaly  a  union,  &c. 
JOid'how  Mr.  Wraxall  and  others  should  have  talked  about « 
,  Mfii/ofm,  a  unicom,  a  nghj  face,  8cc.  is  past  my  comprehen- 
'Sion  oh  any  other  ^rounds^  than  that  they  were  writers^ 
things,  and  forgot,  in  their  career,  the  mechanical  affair  of 
letters,  whether  vowels  or  consonants. 

Joking  apart,  however,  these  little  things  are  not  to  be 
neglected;  and  a  Johnson,  who  was  to  castigate  others, 
should  have  been  peculiarly  correct  himself.  We  want  not 
a  standard  in  ourianguage,  but  some  one  to  erect  and  dis- 
play the  standard  ;  and  we  may  say  of  verbal  deductions,  as 
of  great  matters,  that  A^  who  despises  small  things  may  fall 
by  little  and  little. 

My  compliments  to  brother  Kuster^ 

From  yours^ 
'17d7i  June.  L'Absb. 


XC  V.  Melancholy,  Despair^  and  Grief,  as  described  by  the  Poets* 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  passions  of  the  mind,  like  the  appetites  of  the  body^ 
are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  adapted  to  their  gratin- 

.cation.     Nor  is  this  natural  propensity  peculiar  to  passions 
of  the  more  cheerful  kind,  as  Love,  Joy,  Hope ;  those  which 
are  of  a  darker  complexion  and  more  serious  cast,  are' 
equally  prompt  in  searching  out  means  of  self-indulgence. 
We  dwell  with  fondness  on  circumstances,  which  may  tend 

*  to  heighten  the  force  of  that  impression  by  which  we  are 
immediately'  influenced.     Hence  in   a  state  of  Melan- 

iPiiOLY,  most  welcome  are, 

Foided  arm$,  and  fix^d  eyes ; 
A  sigh,  that  piercing  mortiBeji: 
A  look  that's  fastened  Co  the  ground  ; 
^tongue  chaia'd  up  without  a  sound  ; 
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FoQQtain  hetdsj  and  pathless  groves^ 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  ; 
Moon^Iight  walks^  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls. 

(See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher* s  Nice  Valour.) 

The  more  distracted  and  forlorn  condition  which  brings  oa 
Dbspaib,  is  finely  drawn  by  Spenser^  in  the  passage  which 
allegorizes  that  passion.  Whoever. is  the  victim  of  that 
woeful  and  irresistible  tyrant^  is  found/    . 


— —  low  sitting  on  the  ground 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind^ 
His  grisly  lockes,  long  erowen  and  unbound^ 
Disorder  d  hung  about  his  shoulders  rounds 
And  hid  his  face^  &c. 

Spenser,  Fairy  Queen^  B.  I.  c.  9.  35. 

Tew,  however^  are  those  who  suffer  extreoaely  from  these 
violent  perturbations  of  mind,  in  comparison  with  the  many 
who,  in  this  *^  Vale  of  Tears/'  are  afflicted  with  Mods- 
KAT£  Grief.  This  passion  also  has  its  gratifications^  and 
indulges  its  feelings  by  modes  of  the  following  kind.  It  weeps 
for  the  lost  object  of  its  affection — hence  says  Moschus^ 

And  Horace,  in  that  pathetic  eulogy  on  QanrriLiiTS  Varus, 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor^  aut  modus^ 
Tarn  cari  capitis?  Praecipe  lugubres  ^ 

Oantus,  Melpomene 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

Ilor.  B.  I.  Od  .24. 

It  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recollecting  scenes  at 
which  the  lost  person  lamented  was  present,  and  employ- 
inents  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  us.  Hence  Milton,' 
passionately  and  podkically. 

Together  both,  ere,  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn. 
We  drove  afield^  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn> 
Batt'nine  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  tne  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  Heav Vs  descent  had  slop'd  bis  w^st'ring  wheeL 

Zycidas. 
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The  contrast^  which  soon  aAer  foDovs,  is  wonderfullj 
striking.  How  could  Dr.  JobosoQ  be  such  an  apathifit  as  to 
slight  this  first  monody  in  our  language  I^^Tickbllj  in  his 
verses  on  the  death  of  Addison,  and  Lord  Lytxblton,  in 
his  truly  elegiac  Monody,  have  not  fbrgotteii  to  introduce 
the  effect  of  scenes  once  frequ^ntec)^  and  employments  once; 
pursued,  by  the  *'  dear  lost  cpmpanion.** 
*  It  gratifies  Moderate  &ri£P  to  shew,  speak  of,  admire, 
and  prize  any  thing  whic(i  may  have  been  left  ^y  the  de-f 
ceased,  whether  it  be  a  work  ot  the  departed  person's  own 
]neeDuity,or  a  garment,  or  Qtber  r^lLck,  which  the  lamented 
relation  or  friend  once  fr^squcintl^  ua^d.  Ther^  is  no 
where  a  qiore  bqfiutiful  or  pf^tbetici  instance  of  t^iif  than 
in  the  fact  recprd^d  by  St.  £4u]ce,  in  th^  Aqts,  c.  iy.  39* 

ifUKTMc,  haa  ivdici  ftsT  t^vt  a^m  n  i^o^ju((.  A  poet  or  painter,  who' 
would  wish  to  interest  the  attention  and  gain  the  heart, 
must  be  careful  to  select,  and  place  in  a  proper  point  of 
view,  the  littlb  circumstances  of  beal  lif«. 

Among  all  the  aggravations  of  grief,  there  is  no  one  more 
powerful  than  the  sight  of  things  worii  by  the  deceased.  It 
added  tp  the  sorrow,  and  heightened  the  rage  of  Elbgtra, 
that  she  saw  £oystrus  wearing  the  very  ganneats  of 
Agaubmnon: 

ETTHret  ar»ia(  hfM^a^  ^mm;  fA   ayHf, 

SQph.JEUct. 
On  the  latter  words  (l^e  scholiast  remarks^  ov^'  S/Ef«»«  PaoiXtuet, 

It  is  well  imagined  by  Virgil,  to  make  Dido  dwell  ^ome 
few  moments  op'  the  sight  qf  the  Trojau  rubes^  wtiiph  bad 
been  received  from  iEiieas : 

-  Iliacas  vestes,  notumque  cubile    . 


Conspe^itj  pauUum  lachrymis  et  mente  iqQrata. 

The  circumstance  of  the  *<  Notum  Cubile,^  and  the  aflTect- 
ing  speech,  **  Dulces  Exuviae,^  tec.  are  mamfesllj^  imita* 
tious  of  Euripides,  in  hisALOBSTis,  and  of  Sophocles,  in 

his  TRACHlNIiB. 

The  belt,  which  Pallas  had  once  worn,  was  no  aooaev 
'  accidontal>^  observed  by  iENEAs^  than  the  humamty^  which 


Uu  (f  iht  Interjection  Oill  S4i 

Jkad  begun  to  incline  the  Trojan  hero  io  compassion,  waa 
converted  into  ragei  mixed  with  sorrow^  for  tbd  death  of 
Ibal  brave  yoi4h: 

£t  jam  jamque  magis  cunctantem  flectere  sermo 
Ccjeperat;  iNf  eliI  baoiero  cum  apparuit  alto 
Balteus,  et  NoTis  fulserunt  cinguia  Bullis 
PaTIantis  Pueri;  victum  quern  vulnere  Turnus 
Straverat,  atque  humeris  inimicum  iilsigne  gerebat. 
Ule,  oculis  postquam  S^vi  monumenta  JDoloris 
Exuviasque  hausit^  furiis  accensus^  et  ira 
Teihribilisi  &c. 

JEiu  XII.  940. 

Th&t  these  temarks  oA  the  tnanffer  in  whitb  the  more 
^obtfiy  p^siohs  gratify  th^tiiselves,  n!iay  be  turned  to  some 
efHl  m6f  e  us^fo)  than  barren  speculation,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  tfafe  Dbitit  has  abundantly  furnished  the  human  mind 
with  sources  of  biippiness.  If  Mel anch[olt,  Dbspaik,  and 
GltifiF,  can  fiAd  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  self-indulgence,  and 
^an  delight  in  seeking  objects  congenifal  with  their  immedi-» 
aite  /eelings,  then  ai'e  men,  who  apparently  to  spectators 
sr^  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress,  not  in  reality  so 
fifiisiefflble  as  inexperienced  judges  toay  imagine.  God  of 
Irid  nfire/cy  hath  provided  a  remedy  whieh  may  alleviate  th^ 
|>angs  ^sorrow;  he  hath  ordained  that  the  very  passipn, 
M^i6h  "  harrows  the  soul,'^  should  hav^  In  it  some  in&^redi<> 
bhtA  not  altogether  tinplea^nt  to  the  sul^j^ct  which  thai 
l^assion  s^fFects.  It  is  thus  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  to  c6n- 
ault  for  the  Good  of  Man;  amidst  clotids  and  darkness 
there  yet  shioeth  a  light;  amidst  storms  and  tempests  there 
is  still  a  saviitg  ptank^  amidst  aiftiction  and  woe  there  is 
even  a  "  sad  luxury*'!  in  giving  way  to  tears,  and  in  review- 
ing again  and  again  objecus  Which  tend  to  aggravate  oiir 
^stress  of  mind. 

\m,JprtL  H.  I.  a 


XCVL  Strictures  on  the  use  of  the  loteijection  Oh  ! 

I  RECOLLECT  that  rtany  y^art  ago,  on  reading,  in  Dr. 
Johhson's  ei^icicisms  upoi^  Pope's  epitaphs,  this  assertion, 
'*  the  particle'  O!  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
|{]w^ya  offi^flds;''  siv^ral  instances  suggested  themselves  to 
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me  which  prevented  my  acquiescence  in  the  jastice  of  the 
remark.  I  have  since  seen  it,  however,  adopted  by  other 
writers  of  reputation,  and  enforced  by  general  observations 
on  the  bad  effects  of  exclamatory  sentences,  which  are  re- 
presented as  the  poor  artificers  of  frigid  and  tasteless  rhe* 
toricians,  inconsistent  with  true  chasti(y  of  style,  and  un- 
authorized by  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  But,  upon 
exaipining  these  positions.  I  could  not  discover  any  other 
foundation  for  them,  than  that  bad  writers  most  commonly 
expose  themselves  by  an  injudicious  imitation  of  beauties; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  produce  extraordinary  efforts 
should  be  employed  sparingly,  and  only  upon  suitable 
occasions. 

The  interjection  O,  compion  to  so  many  languages,  seems 
appllcxible  to  exactly  the  same  purposes  in  all.  It  is  a  sort 
of  intonation,  by  which  some  ej^traordipacy  energy  or  eoao-* 
tion  of  the  mind  is  expressed.  The  propriety  pf  its  use, 
therefore,  depends  entirely  upon  the  correspondence  of  the 
subject  aud  accompanying  words  with  the  affection  thus  de« 
noted;  and  may  be  compared  with  the  connection  of  soun4 
and  sense  ip  musical  compositions.  If  Dr.  Johnson's  obser- 
vation of  it§  ungraceful  effect  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
have  any  foundation,  it  is,  that  the  mind  not  being  yet  suf- 
ficiently prepared,  it  cannot  at  once  strike  into  th&  senti- 
ment of  which  this  interjection  is  the  mark  or  i)ote«  Apd 
i^his  is  really  the  case,  where  the  immediately  subsequent 
words  are  not  clearly  ej^P^l^^^i^^  ^^  ^he  occasion  which  is  to 
excite  the  eniptiop^  Thus,  in  the  particular  passage  whici^ 
leads  him  p  the  remark. 

O  born  to  arms?  O  worth  in  youth  approved! 
O  soft  humanity  in  age  belov'd  I 

These  clauses  are  not  at  all  indicatory  of  the  sorrowful 
event  to  which  the  exclamation  is  directed-  The  first  of 
them,  especially,  has  no  obvious  connection  whatever  with 
pathetic  emotion.  But  where  the  proper  causie  of  the  men- 
tal affection  immediately  appears,  the  whole  readily  coalesces 
into  one  effect,  and  the  mind,  without  difficulty,  follow^ 
the  impression  first  raised. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  ^*  that  exclamation  seldom  succeeds 
\n  our  language.*'  Yet  its  use  is  just  the  same  ip  ours  as  in 
any  other :  we  employ  it  abundantly  in  common  conversation ; 
and  it  is  to  us,  as  to  other  people,  the  natural  vent  of  strong 
emotion.  Ferhaps,  indeed,  our  feelings  may  be  more  coiq 
and  sluggisih  than  those  of  the  southern  nations;  or  a  stem 
philosophy  may  have  mad^  us  unyielding  to  ^te(i\pts.  tq 
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move  us;  so  that  we  do  not  readily  giv6  ourselves  up  to 
the  writer  who  wouW  excite  our  sympathy.  That  this  was 
the'ca^e  with  the  critic  in  question,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  some  of  his  observations  on  the  English  poets ;  but  men 
so  constituted  should  reflect,  that  their  incapacity  of  follow- 
ing the  ardent  expressions  of  a  fueling  mind  only  renders 
them  unfit  judges  of  sueh  expressidns^  and  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  faulty  or  improper. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  by  a  few  examples,  Selected  from 
an  infinite  number  wbich  may  easily  be  found,  first,  to  show 
iiow  familiarly,  and  with  what  happiness,  this  mode  of  speech 
was  used  by  the  best  Latin  writers;  and,  then,  to  establishr* 
an  appeal  to  the  reader's  taste,  from  Dr.  Johnson*s  judgment 
of  its  disagreeable  effect  in  English. 

The  greatest  of  the 'Roman  orators,  in  one  of  his  finest 
efforts,  the  peroration  of  the  speech  for  Milo,  thus  redoubles 
bis  exclamations ; 

;  #  '• 

O  frustra^  inquit,  suscepti  mei  labores!  o  spes  f^llacesl 

0  cogitatjones  inanes  mese  !-^0  me  miserum,  o  infelicem ! 
— -O  terram  illam  beatam,  quae  hunc  virum  exceperit! 

And  even  in  his  cooler  philosophical  works,  we  have 
§uch  sentences  as  these :  .    ' 

'  O  vita^  philosophia  ()uxl  O  virtutis  inxlagatrix,  expul-^ 
trixque  vitiorum!  Opraeclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinora 
animoruni  concilium  coetumque  proficiscar! 

The  philosophical  poet,  Lucretius,  bre^lcs  out,  near  thQ 
beginning  of  one  of  his  books,  in  the  following  manner:    * 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes,  o  pectora  caeca  \ 

And  Ovid  thus  nobly  introduces  a  long  passage  of  unite4 
poetry  and  philosophy : 

O  genns  attonitutn  gelida:  formidine  mortis ! 

1  Vii^l  begins  his  beautiful  praises  of  a  country  life  with 

O  fortunatos  nimium^  sua  si  bona-norintj 
Agricolas! 

which  Thomson  imitates  (as  £ar  as  I  can  see^  without  any  bad 
effect)  by  . 

O  knew  he  but  his  happiness ;  of  men 
The^)iappiest  he ! 

Z4 
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Indeed^  were  all  t^  fNPOceding  paftsages  translated^  I 
eamot  discover  why  the  obooxioas  iateijection  might  not  be 
f etained  with  advafitage,  at  least  in  the  greater  part. 

To^oonie  to  our  owoi  authorities,  I  shall  begtn  with  som# 
drawn  from  the  cooMvion  version  of  the  Scriptures;  the  style 
of  which  will  soaroely,  I  suppose,  be  cbarj^ed  with  affecU-r 
tion.  Who  would  alter  any  of  the  foUowiajg  exclamatory 
strains  of  devotional  ardor? 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord>  for  be  is  goodl^O  sing 
WHO  the  Lord  a  new  song} — O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me  i 
-«-0  fear  the  Lord>  all  ye  his  saints !— O  bow  I  love  thy  law! 
— O  \ki^  depth  of  the  richea  both  of  th«  wisdom  and  know-i 
kdge  of  God ! 

The  language  of  the  drama,  from  its  impassioned  subjects, 
abounds  with  similar  expressions.  It  will  be  sufficientj  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  effect,  to  read  these  Unes  froni 
Hamlet:  ^    ^ 

Oh  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 

Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown  I 

Oh  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ! 

Oh  wretched  state!  oh  bosom,  black  t^s  death ! 

Oh  limed  soul ! 

Milton^  whose  style  and  manner  were  rigorously  formed 
en  the  ancient  mpdelia^  very  often  prefi^tes  tlie  uiteijec<)oi; 
to  his  speeches : 

O  prince,  O  chief  of  liiany  throned  powen ! 

O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits !  O  powers 
Matchless,,  but  with  th'  Almighty ! 

O  progeny  of  heaven,  empyreal  thrones  { 

And  he  begins  one  of  his  books  with 

O  for  that  womibg.Toice ! 

Lastly,  the  author  w(io  has  given  occasion  to  Dr.  JoboMinM 
eensure,  in  the  most  eloquent  piece  of  poetry  perhaps 
extant^  his  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  has  multiplied  this 
form  of  exclamation^  in  such  liues  atf,  I  think,  Jk^^oq 
himself  could  not  baye  condemned  or  ijp:iprbved. 

Oh  name,  for  ever  sad !  for  ever  dear! 
Oh^happy  Viatel  where  go«Ii  each  other  dimr. 
O  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all  coi^scious  night ! 
O  death,  aU>eleqv|«nt  1 
Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  hkve  Iiiv'd ! 


iMjigehndej  JuiHr  cf  Fi&ce  PbOm^M  Fumk    ZW 

If  your  readebi,  Mr.  Urbta^  are  ^onviticed'by  diese  qu6* 
talions,  that  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  rash  and  un* 
founded,  it  may  usefully  admonish  them  not  to  admit  too 
hastily  a  sentin^ent,  merely  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  a 
great  name;  and  not  to  condeten  particular  modes  of  ex* 
pre^tion  because  they  are  rendereo  ndicolous  by  Ae  prao« 
tice  of  bad  writers, 

J  787,  Jtene,  J.  A, 
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XCVII.  Langelande,  Author  of  Pictee  PIoii(man^s 

» 

Mr.  URBiiN. 

Our  poet  Chaucer  latety  m^t  with  a  ooimnentator  v^ho 
bath  done  him  ample  jnstice;  it  is,  perhaps,  neediest  to 
say  I  allude  to  Mr.  TyrwUtt;  but  tbe  Vidim  qf  Pierce , 
Pkmuittf  the  woric  of  Langefamde,  a  bard  of  the  same  early 
day^  have  hitherto  laid  in  the  deepest  obscuritVy  and  in  de* 

Jlorable  cOnlubioil.  If  Mr.  Warton  had  not  taken  notice  of 
hn  ill  &e  highly  raloabie  Hist6ry  of  English  Poetry,  and 
hr  tb^  Oteervatiods  on  Spenser,  even  his  name  would  hare 
femained  still  unknown  to  tbe  generality  of  readers*— 
Thougb  Lang^lande  will  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with 
Cbaucer  for  wit,  pleasantry,  or  discriminatioh  of  character, 
yet*  the  tn^Uirter  into  the  orfs^ih  of  our  language  ^ill  find  in 
xiim  a  greater  fund  of  materials  to  elucidate  the  progress  of 
Ike  Saxon  tongue,  which  Chaucer  is  accused  of  vitiatifig 
Iritb  disCoHUnt  Gallicisms.  The  diction  i^nd  versification, 
indeed,  <>i  thes6  til^o  poets,  are  as  widely  distant  as  those  of 
Milton  and  bis  contemporary  Waller.  This  consideration 
should  teach  tbe  critic  how  little  dependance  is  to  be  placed 
en  styl6  and  nianner  in  fixing  the  sera  of  an  uncertain 
composition. 

Mean  as  the  structure  of  tbe  verse  in  these  Fuums  must 
appear  to  modern  eyes,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Lange- 
litnde  was  the  Er^nim  of  Miltoh.  What  this  Anglo-Saxon 
^oet  attempted  by  uncouth  alliteration  only,  the  immortal 
Mrd  perfected  by  elevated  expressibn  and  metrical  x^adence. 
But  our  language  was  much  longer  ripening  than  the  Romim^ 
Little  more  than  a  century  passed  betweer^  Ennius  and  Vir- 

fil^  whereas  Langelande  preceded   Milton,  and  Cbaucer 
onnsbed  before  Dryden,  ml!  three  centuries. 
Tfaim6i/^-forgottdh  aifettire  was  formerly  so  much  admired, 
that  it  went  through  three  editions  in  one  year»    Softtvour- 


Zangchnde,  Author  qf^ Pierce  PhwnutfCs  Visions. 

able  a  reception  at  sach  an  early  period  of  printing  in  onr 
country  as  1550,  was  probably  owing  to  its  ialling  in  with 
the  ,  prevailing  temper  of  the  times  in  the  reign  of  young 
Edward,  and  in  some  sort  jastrfying  the  Reformation,  by 
exposing  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church. 

This  poem,  in  .common  with  other  publications  of  those 
days,  hath  suffered  greatly  both  from  licentious  and  negli* 

f^Ul  transcribers,  and  from  careless  and  unskilful  printers, 
'o  instance  no  farther  ^than  the  passage  cited  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  work.    One  of  the  editions  in  1550  reads 

It  is  not  long  passed 

Ther  was  a  cateful  como,  whe  no  cart  came  to  town 
With  bread  from  Stratford,  tho  gan  beggers  wepe 

And  workeme  were  agast  a  litle,this  wol  be  thought  longe. 
In  date  of  our  bryght,  in  a  drye  Apriell 
A  thousand  and  thre  hundred,  twyse  tweptye  and  ten 
My*vrafei^  ther  wer  geise  wha  Chichester  was  Mair. 

*"  Imprinted  by  R.  Cowley.    Paunt  decimus  tercius. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  informs  us,  that  bread 
was  regularly  brought  to  the  city,  for  sale  from  ^<  Stratford 
the  Bow,"  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. — 
Many  years  ago  I  had  corrected  bryght  to  drightf  Saxon  for 
iurd^  and  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Warton  adopts  that 
emendation  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lye.  However,  brytta 
also  means  lord  accordmg  to  Lye's  Dictionary,  if  the  word 
be  not  a  literal  error  in  the  authorities,  For.when  we  con- 
sider in  what  low  estimation  the  Saxons  held  the  Qritons,  it 
is  very  diiHcult  to  imagine  that  they  would  use  brytta^  a 
Briton,  as  a  term  of  honour  likewise,  (reisen  is  probably 
misprinted  for  geifeUy  given*  Wafers  signify  cakesy  bready — 
It  appears  by  Stow's  list  of  mayors,  that  Chichester  did  not 
serve  that  omcQ  more  thai\  once,  ani)  that  was  during  part  of 
the  years  1369  and  1370;  soon  after  which  time,  by  the  ex^. 
pression  *'  it  is  not  long  passed^^  it  is  plain  that  this  poem  was 
composed.  So  that  ^^  twy$c  twentye  and  ten"'  should  either 
be  ^^  thrice  twenty  and  ten,"  or,  as  Scow  gives  it  iu  (he 
succeeding  quotation,  "  twice  thirty  and  ten.'*  <<  In  the 
^th  of  ^dward  the  Third,  John  Chicliester  being  Maior  of 
Loiulpn^  I  read  in  the  Visions  of  Pierre  P(owmnny  a  book  sq 
called,  as  followeth:  7^her  was  a  careful  commu^ey  when 
no  cart  camt  to  townc  with  basket  bread  from  Stratford :  tho  gan, 
beggers  weepCy  and  workemen  were  agasst  a  little^  this  will  bee 
thought  long  in  the  date  of  our  DirtCy  in  a  diy  Aver^U  a  thoti^ 
SOfid  wd  tfhre^  hundreds  twice  thirty  and  ten,,'/  p,.  169t 
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'  It  is  evident  from  the  above,  that  Stow  had  a  cdpj  of  tht» 
^ork  written  without  the  distinction  of  verses,  as  was  often 
the  practice  former!}^,  and  that,  like.  Moli^re's  Bourgeois 
Gentilho'mme,  who  talked  prose  and  did  not  know  it,  the 
honest  antiquarian  was  not  aware  that  he  was  rtranscribing 
poetry ;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  even  the  meanest  attempt 
at  monumental  metre  stands  throughout  his  compilation  in 
regular  lines.  The  reading  of  commune  (debute)  explains 
common  in  my  edition.  *^  This  will  be  thought  long*^  is.  un- 
intelligible in  both  extracts.  Dirte  for  dright  or  bryght  could 
convey  no  idea,  (n  such-labyrinths  of  error  hath  this  book 
been  in  m'^ny  places  involved  for  ages ;  and  througli  such 
entangled  passages,  and  depraved  and  distorted  texts,  were 
our  ancestors  frequently  obliged  to  search  for  a  meaning. 

Is' there  then  no  Tyrwhitt  left  to  rescue  th/e  father  of 
£nglbh  blank  verse  from  his  present  wretched  plight^  and 
place  him  by  the  side  of  Chaucer,  th^  father  of  our  rhyme  f 
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XCVIII.  Hemarks  on  Dryden's  Ode  in  Memory  of  Mrs.  KiUrgitw; 

Among  the  various  extraordinary  judgments  contained 
in  Dr«  Johnson's  *^  Lives  of  the  Poets,'*  wni^h  may  be  attri- 
buted either.to.the  force  of  prejudice,  or  to  vitiated  and  de«- 
fective  feelings  respecting  poetical  beauty,  none  has  struck 
|iie  more  than  the  superlative  praise  he  bestows  on  a  compo- 
sition of  Dryden's,  which  was  scarcely  known  by  the  great* 
est  admirers  of  that  poet  till  he  brought  it  forward  to  notice. 
f^  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  KiUigrew,"  says  this  emi- 
oent  critic,  '*  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our  Ian« 
guage  ever,  has  produced."  On  reading  this  decisive  sen- 
tence, I  flew  with  impatience  to  a  poem,  of  which  I  had 
never  before  heard,  as  to  a  newly  discovered  treasure.    I 

ferused  it  over  and  over  with  strong  partialities  in  its  favour; 
ut  the  result  was  so  much  disappointment,  nay  diseust^ 
that  I  should  not  satisfy  myself  without  sittiug  down  and  en^ 
(ering  on  a  particular  exposition  of  those  defects  which 
paused  me  to  feel  so  diSerently  from  its  warm  encomiast. 
.  It  ipay  be  supposed,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  turn  of 
mind,  that  this  predilection  forthispoem  was  partly  owing  to  its 
religious  cast  i;  yet.  be  has  elsewhere  explicitly  declared  his 
opinion  of^the  inadequateness  of  poetry  to  give  due  dignity 
to  subjects,  in  their  own  nature  too  high  for  artificial  eleva- 
(ign^  and  which  c^nuot  be  illustrated  by  any  thing  so  gres^t 
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^  ^ehesnt elire*.    The  rdry  beginning  of  this  Ode  might  bilre 
termed  him  as  a  proof  of  this  truth : 

ThoA  ybungestTirghi-daught^  of  th6  skies, 
'HtnA^  m  ^he  \9At  promotioo  of  the  blest! 

W)lo  d6es  not  f^el  i  dehdsementy  approi^chiirg  to  the  Iu« 
fflcfoui,  In  tihis  dllasioti  to  a  feaxettfe  list  of  jfjtomotions,  b;^ 
inHtth  tBe  r0ceptibn  of  a  sbal  into  the  celi&sti4t  mao^ions  ii 
{do^^e^d }  He  goes  oti^ 

Whose  jWltes,  Aet^-plucsVd  from  ^zrtiSistp 
In  sj!)fr6adiWg  branches  mth'e  stibKmely  the, 
Bicn  whh  imttiortal  gteeti,  above  iht  rest 

« 

Xi  is,  surely^  a  false  thoaighty  that  in  a  state  of  eternal  and 
increasing  felicity^  thcS  honours  of  a  newly*- adonit ted  guest 
ihould  b^  more  coQspicuous  ibu  tbode  of  aH  the  former 
inn^at'es. 

The  remainder  of  this  first  stanza,  with  which  t)r.  Johnson 
is  |)articularly  transported^  b^  that  mixture  of  grandeur  and 
meanness  in  conception,  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 
eiifprts  of  }.his  poet.  After  having  supposed,  in  some  very 
Jbrty  and  melodious  lines,  that  her  present  residence  is  either 
ij)  some  planet,  fixed  star,  6r  other  more  exMiti  regfion  of 
Heaveo,  be  bids  her  for  a  time  ceaae  her  celestial  soAg^-* 
aad  why }  to  bear  him  siog^  A  most  lame  and  impotent 
fSOQclusioO ! 

.  The  next  stanza  touches  upon  the  metapbvsieal' <|iieBtion| 
v.hether  souls  are  derived  from  parents  to  cbildrto,  is  trU'* 
diUCf  or  whether,  from  a  pre^^xistent  states  they  have  sue* 
cessively  passed  through  different  bodies?  If  the  latter  ^a$ 
the  case,  lie  says,  hers 

' — did  through  all  the  mighty  poefs  roll. 
Who  Greek  6r  Latin  laurels  wore : 

r  com^limei^t  much  too  hypei^boKcal  for  the  reader  to  acf-* 
quresce  in,  ev'en  if  he  were  not  to  reflect  that  several  oY 
these  poets  were  contemporaries. 

H  the  third  stanza  he  sopp^yses  that  all  heaVen  kept  holi^ 
day  on  his  hendine's  birth ;  an  idea  which  gives  occasion  to 
ir  most  extravagant,  and  almost  impious,  piece  of  bombast  i 

And  if  no  cliistVing  swarm  of  bees 

Oii  thy  sweet  mouth  distilled  their  golden  deWy 

^ws»  that  such  vUlgar  miracles 

|3e4veo  had  no  leisure  to  renew  j 


For:ail  thy  btesfc  fra4«rnity  of  love 

SoIem^M  there  tby  birtb,  wd  kepi  tby  bfilyr4«y  4K>ve* 

Certainly  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  admire  such  passages  as 
Aese  at  the  time  he  criticised  Donne  and  Cowley ! 

A  very  just  and  feeling  censure  of  himself,  and  the  othe^ 

Soets  of  that  vicious  age,  for  perverting  their  saer/ed  art  to 
le  most  licentious  purposes,  next  succeeds^  to  vyhich  no<- 
tbJQg  can  be  objected,  but  the  d^Tenslveness  of  tbe  imaj^ 
expressed  in  ^  line  or  two. 

Tkit  Allowing  stanza,  describin^^  the  poetical  and  moral 
character  of  the  lady,  is  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  coi|« 
tains  lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  tbougli  rather  of  theOvidi^ 
tb^n  Pind^iric  strain : 

E^en  love  (for  lovesom^mes  her  Muse  expvast) 

Was  but  a  lambent  flame  ^bk^  playM  about  her  bp^ait. 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  oream  ; 

So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest^ 

'Twas  Cupid  bathiug  in  DifQft>  stripam* 

The  sixth  stanza  relates  to  the  sicill  in  painting  possessed 
by  this  extraordinary  fair- one.  The  poet  begins  by  consi- 
dering what  he  calls  painture  as  an  additional  province  ex- 
posed to  her  inroads,  where  she  establishes  4  cfiambcr  fjfdt^ 
pendencies;  and  he  runs  this  fancy  quite  out  of  breaMi*  in 
Cowley*s  manner,  fie  proceeds  to  ^ive  views,  rather  pretty 
Ihftp  BQiasterly,  pf  her  vanoD^  pvodiiptionii  in  l»nd9Cfipfi.pahit- 
ing;  summing  up  the  whole  in  a  couplet  which  looks  iiktt 
burlesque,  and  certainjy  will  ndt  convey  a  high  idea  of  Dry- 
den's  taste  in  this  art,  notwithstanding  he  translated  Fresnoy : 

So  strange  a  concourse  ne'er  was  seen  before, 
But  wlieti  tbe  peopled  ark  tbe  whole  creation  bore. 

W0  are  next  presented,  in  some  spirited  lines^  with  pic- 
tures of  tbe  king  and  queen,  as  painted  by  Mrs.  Killigrew^ 
A  simile  is  then  introduced,  which,  whether  perfectly  just 
or  not,  is  at  least  very  poetically  expressed : 

Thus  nothiag  to  her  genius  was  denied. 
But,  Uk^  a  ball  of  iire,  the  further*  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  bla^e  she  shone, 
And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  evVy  side. 

A\  the  clQ$e,  be  resumes.  |be  i4»  qf  9k  i^opqwr^^  so  % 
most  extravagant  hyperbole : 
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What  next  she  had  design^,  heaven  dniy  knows  i 
To  such  immoderate  growth  her  conquest  rose. 
That  fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

In  the  suc^ceediog  stanza,  he  seems  to  have  forgot  that 
what  he  had  before  been  celebrating  were  charms  of  the 
miud  only,  for  it  is  the  loss  of  so  much  beauty  that  he  now 
deplores,  with  some  ingenious  turns  relative  to  her  being 
robbed  of  her  beauties  before  she  lost  her  life. 

The  sentiment  which  follows,  respecting  her  *'  warlike 
brother  on  the  seas,"  is  natural  and  pathetic ;  but  its  effect 
is  injured  by  the  artificial  idea  with  which  it  concludes,  o£ 
bis  recognizing  his  sister  in  a  oew-kindled  star,  among  the 
Pleiades. 

The  finishing  stanza,  presents  a  picture  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  a  scene,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '^  so  awful  in  itself, 
that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry.*^  That  it  may,  however, 
easily  be  debased  by  poetry,  Dry  den  has  taken  care  to  prove. 
These  are  some  lines  on  the  subject  in  this  paragon  of  odes ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehosophat, 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep  : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky ; 

When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread.  Sec. 

At  the  general  resurrection,  he  says,  the-  poets  shall  rise 
firsts 

For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  highest  ground.  _ 

Was  it  from  this  Ode  that  Johnson  thought  himself  war« 
ranted  to  speak  of  Dryden,  as  ^^  shewing  the  rectitude  of 
his  mind  by  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts  ?'* 

That  the  piece  possesses  great  variety  of  imagery,  a  splen- 
dor of  diction  and  brilliance  of  fancy  in  various  parts,  and 
elevation  in  some  otbei^,  may  be  safely  acknowledged  ;"  ai 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  want  throughout  that  warmth  of 
pathos,  and  sublimity  of  conception,  which  are  requisite 
to  the  perfection  of  lyric  compositions;  and  if,  to  this  con- 
sideration, we  add  the  deductions  for  so  many  false  and  ex- 
travagant thoughts,  inadequate  and  trivial  images,  we  may 
surely  be  authorized  to  assert,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest 
prejudice  could  have  caused  the  critic's  unqualified  prefer* 
ence  of  this  poem  to  many  others  of  the  same  class  in  our 
language.  .  ,  . 
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It  niay  be  observed  as  a  remarkable'  inctance  either  of 
price^  or  of  singularity  in  judgment,  that,  vriiile  Dr.  Johnson 
IS  so  extremely  partial  to  Dryden's  poetical  merit  in  pieces, 
which  readers  in  general  pass  over  with  inflect,  iie  baft 
hardly  deigned  to  bestow  a  single  sentence  of  approbataots 
OB  his  Fables,  which  by  other  critics  are  supposed  to  contain- 
the  richest  vein  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  all  his  works,  the 
Fea%t  of  Alexander  alone  excepted. 
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<  t 


Mn.  Urban, 

It  is  asserted  by  AristoTL^,  that  "  J*oeiry  is  the  produc- 
tion either  of  the  Man  of  Genius  or  the  Enthusiast,"  ^v^vnt^ 
ji  liotiynirq  %rvt  i  M«Mx<f,  cap.  XVII.  Winst.  Ed.  Arist.  Poet,* 
His  imitator,  fioRACE,  also  allows  the  distinguished  title  of 
Poet,  in  .the  strictest  sense,  to  hini  only  "  ingenium  cni  sit,' 
cuimensdxvinior,"  Sat.  1.  4.  43  :  and  yet  the  same  author,. 
in  another  passage,  affirms,  without  any  qualification  of  his 
assertion,  that  ^'  scribendi  recte  sapeue  est  et  principiunA- 
et  fons.^'  A.  P.  30d.  Let. us  see  how  these  two  passages 
of  the  Roman  critic  may  be  reconciled,  and  shew  with 
what  {Propriety  g^ood  sense  or  Judgment  may  be  called  the 
source  of  excellent  composition. 

The  offices  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  are  not  only 
distinct, -but  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is:  the  business  of 
Imagination  either  to  collect  ideas  already  adopted,  or  tO'* 
create  new  images ;  but  the  work  of  Judgment  is  to  sepa^^ 
rate  what  may  have  been  collected,  and  to  reject  many  con* 
eeptionsof  a  productive  genius.  Yet,  with  this  diversity  iiv 
their  operations,  they  are  both  necessary  to  the  True  Poet ; 
80  necessary,  that  without  Imaginalion- the  productions  of 
sober  Jnfdgment  would  be  tame  and  insipid;  without  Judg- 
*  ment,  the  works  of  Imagination  would  be  absurd  and  in- 
consistent :  where  they  both  unite,  is  excellence ;  where 
either  is  separated  from  the^  other,  must  be  defect. 

If  we  examin^  the  writings  of  the  best  poets,  whether  an* 
cient  or  modern,  we  shall  find  that,  in  those  unfavourable 
moments  whenJudgment  neglected  to  guide  Imagination, 
they  fell  into  gross  errors..  Particular  instances,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  may  be  adduced  from  the  allegorical  person-^ 
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ages  and  metaphorical  figures  of  the  ooets.  Thone^fa  alle* 
gories  aod  metaphors  are  juatiy  stylea  the  lights  of  compo- 
sittoo^  yety  without  extreme  circumspexstiQn  in  the  use  of 
them,  writers  ace  wont  to  iconfound  their  imae;inary  4concep«- 
tioQB  with  r^al  ciivumstances,  and  to  introduce  ideas  not 
conffTHOUs  to  each  other.  Even  Virgil  is  not  without  fault 
ua  d^is  account,  as  the  fisUowing  lines  will  shew : 

-Jamque  volans  apicem  et  latent  ardua  cenut 


Atlantis  duri,  ccelum  qui  vertice  fulcit; 
Atlantis,  cinctum  assidue  cui  nubibus  atris 
Piniferum  caput  et  vento  pulsatur  et  tmbri ; 
Ni^  humeios  infusa  tegit ;  tuoi  PLUM194  memto 
iPrescipitant  senis Virg.  Mn.  iv*  246. 

From  the  whole  of  this  passage  we  are  to  conceire  Atlas 
a  person ;  but  if  so,  how'  can  rivers  flow  f*9iP  his  chin  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  his  taste,  .\fr)iQ9hoi;ijl4  fo^^a  n^pup^ 
tain  statue  in  imitation  of  the  JFarnej^e  Atla$,  an4  cjQjpifriye  tq 
make  real  water  run  out  of  ^ts  ofain  ?  TbpS|  l^y  ^  nUmre  pf 
Judgment  in  one  circumf t^coj  ^'  4?sg)^^P^^#  ^^  ^ibef  ^ e<r 
spects  noble,  Io$es  muc|^  of  its  beffkutf . 

In,  the  representation  Vhiph  Pcmiac^  %^^^  P^  4}^  fyflt^ 
T16EB,  B.  1.  Od.  ii.  we  see  the  naipe  (:q^i\l&]q^Q|i  ^maginaiy 
personage  and  literal  oircum^ta^cf : 

Ilise  dum  se  nimium  guerepti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante, 
Uxprius  Amni$. 

Hare,  in  the  same  pass^e,  Tibse  is  iotreduGe^  m  ao 
^vengipg  deity,  'and  as  an  overflowing  river^  If  tb(»  Tiber 
he  a  deity,  then  how  could  he  overflow  ?  bult  if  a  river,  ham 
could  be  console  Ilia  by  threatening  veogeimce  00  the  dhii-"- 
derers  of  Julius  CsBsair  ?  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  plMd  that 
llomer  has  taken  the  same  unwarrantable  liberty  in  tbo 
iwenty-flrst  bfi^ok  of  the  Iliad.  Sgamandsr  tbf re  eapMti»« 
lates  with  AcHiL|.B8,  appearing  mi ^ *  tc^ot^MrK ;  and  yet  presently 
we  find  him  supplantmg  the  hero,  ^ait»  (Stwr,  '^  by  flow^ 
ipg  on  iinder  his  feet"  The  speaking  ^d  aod  flowifigrivM 
are  here  confounded  together ;  and  it  must  be  aokaowle<^^ 
ed  that  in  this  allegorical  fiction  '^  Dormital  Homei;u8.'* 

By  a  single  word  has  HoaACB  debased  an  allegory,  otber*^ 
wise  poetical  and  bold;  He  promises  himself  immortality^ 
and,  under  the  figure  of  a  swan^  says,  in  a  strain  very 
aoimatedi  » 
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Jam  Daedaleo  ocior  loaro 
Visam  gcraentis  littora  Bospori, 
Syrtesque  Geetulas^  Canobvs 
Ales^  Hyperboreosque  campos : 
Me  Colchus^  et  qiii  dissimulat  metam 
Marsse  cohortia  Dacos,  ec  ultiitii 
Noscent  Geloni ;  me  peritus 
D18CBT  Iber,  Rhoaanique  potor. 

• 

Not  to  enlarge  on  the  frigidity  of  piscet,  we  must  ob- 
serve at  once  how  incongruous  it  is  with  what  precedes.  If 
the  poet  is  transformed  into  a  Canorus  Ales,  how  can  he 
apply  the  word  discet^  or  the  epithet  pbkitus,  to  the  lbe« 
riao  ?  The  image  of  a  bird  being  once  adopted,  should  have 
been  pursued  throughout;  whereas^  after  beginning  with  the 
flight  of  a  bird^  the  poet  ends  with  the  reading  of  his  works. 

When  such  writers  as  Homer>  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
have  not  always  been  sufficiently  guarded  in  delineating  alle- 
gorical .figures,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Ovid  vicious  in 
l4ie  same  particular.  *'  Ovidius  lascivire  in  Metamorphosi 
solet" — '^nimium  amator  ingenii  sui^  laudandus  tamen  ir^ 
partibus — prsestare  potuerit,  si  ingenio  suo  temperare,  quatn 
mdulgere,  maluisset.'^Quinctil. — The  v^ritingsofOviD  shew 
evident  marks  of  luxuriant  imagination,  but  no  signs  of  su- , 
bact  judgment.  These  alone  abundantly  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Horatian  masums  we  are  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile. A  true  poet  must  possess  not  only  genius  but 
sound  sense  also.  We  need  but  look  into  Ovid's  description 
of  Tellus,  Metam.  Book  II.  Fab.' I.  to  be  convinced  how 
little  capable  he  was  of  avoiding  incongruities.  The  allego- 
rical figure  Tellus  is  introduced  as  complaining  to  Jupiter 
of  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  Phaeton  : 


Tostos  en  aspice  crines. 


Inque  oculis  tantum,  tantum  super  ora  favi]l«% 

Here  ts  a  person  with  hair  burnt,  and  face  covered  with 
burning  embers,  who  thus  proceeds, 

Hosne  mihi  fructus,  hunc  fertilitatis  honorem 
Ofiiciique  refers  i 

Thus  far  all  is. consistent ;  but  now  comes  the  literal  cir- 
camxtance : 

quod  ad  unci  vulnera  aratri 


Rastrorumque  fero 

*  Here  is  the  confusion  of  a  complaioixi^  goddess  and  the 
VOL.  n.  A  a 
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earthy  sod  blended  together:  a  goddess  could  DOt  bear  the 
<<  vulnera  aratri;^*  the  earthy  sod  could  not  have  ^'  tostos 
crines*'  and  <'  tantum  super  orafavillee,"  or  make^complaiot 
to  Jupiter. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Lord  Halifax  on  Dryden's  ''  Hind 
and  Panther/*  tliat  in  carrying  on  this  allegory,  **  it  should 
always  be  a  church,  or  always  a  cloven-footed  beast ;  for  we 
cannot  bear  his. shifting  the  scene  every  line."  It  was  an 
unpardonable  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  church  as  feeding  on 
lawns,  or'of  a  panther  as  reading  the  Bible.  The  images, 
with  their  appropriated  attributes,  should  ever  be  kept  dis- 
tinct ;  and  in  a  composition  of  considerable  leneth  it  is  es:- 
traordinary  that  Dryden  should  not  perceive  the  incongruity 
of  ideas  which  had  been  brought  together.  It  is  easy  to  be 
conceived,  that  where^a  poet  by  the  force  of  imagination 
is  hurried  away  to  express  a  sublime  thought,  he  may  not 
immediately  discover  that  he  has  violated  simplicity,  which 
ib  more  severe  than  to  bear  conceit  or  puerility;  for  this 
reason, 

- .   ■  Omne  quotannis 

Terque  quaterque  opus  evolvcndum,  verbaque  versis 
iEternum  immutanda  coloribus  ;  omne  frequenti 
Sa?pe  revisendum  studio  per  singula  carmen. 

Fld<cA.P.  111.494. 

The  lovers  of  Gray  (and  such  must  all  be  who  can  feel 
the  power  of  vigorous  and  animated  poetry)  hare  regretted 
his  admission  of  the  real  and  figurative  thought,  which  this 
stanza  contains : 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph*wings  of  Ec^stacy, 

The  secrets  of  th'  Abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time  : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw  ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  ligut^ 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray^s  Prog,  of  Poesy. 

The  former  part  of  this  stanza  is  highly  poetical,  being 
strongly  imagined,  and  forcibly  expressed.  But  the  im^a« 
ting  of  Milton*s  real  blindness  to  his  ecstatic  view  of  celes- 
tial objects  is  a  vicious  mixture  of  fiction  and  truth,  and  too 
much  like  an  Ovidian  conceit.  The  passage  cited  from  Ho- 
mer, by  Gray  himself,  is  no  vindication  of  this  unnatural 
sentiment :  the  Muse  is  said  by  Homer  to  have  deprived 
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Demodocus  of  sights  and  to  have  given  him  the  art  of  min- 
strelsy in  recompeuce :  * 

Tor  4ri^(  Mh^'  itfiXtio'tf  hhi  f  aya&ov  rt,  xxaot  riy 

Horn.  Od,  e.  63. 

In  this  there  is  no  antithesis,  because  no  opposition  be- 
tween seeing  and  singing. 

As  in  the  allegory,  so  in  the  metaphor  should  beol)served 
the  Horatian  precepts,  ^'  Detiique  sit  quidvis  simplex,  dun? 
taxat  et  unum,"  and  '^  Serretur  ad  imum  qualis  ab  incepto 
processerit,  et  sibi  constet**  The  idea,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  illustrate  a  subject,  should  be  uniformly 
pursued,  and  the  terms  applied  to  it  should  be  suitable. 
Vet  even  Milton  is  not  always  on  his  guard  in  appro- 
priating bis  language  to  the  first  conceived  image ;  for  in- 
stance, in  these  Tines : 

As  one  whose  drouth 

Yet  scarce  allay'd  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Par.  Lost.Yll.  m.    ' 

The  application  of  bybs  to  drouth  is  improper.*  Sor 
PHOCLES  indeed  has  t^pvc^a/avk,  and  f^A/A>|/f  ^ar»0'a  fo^,  in 
his  CEd.  Tyr.  I96 — 491.  JEschylus  also  has  it)vve»  Ma^na^ 
V.  103.  Sept,  adv.  Theb. ;  in  both  which  passages  the  sense 
of  seeing  i^  applied  for  that  of  hearing.  But  as  both  these 
senses  are  externaV,  the  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  is  not 
so  violent ;  drouth  is  an  internal  sensation,  and  on  no  ac- 
count can  properly  be  said  to  eye  the  passing  stream. 

Pope,  tnough  the  poet  of  Reason  more  than  of  Irlagi- 
KATioN,  with  all  his  cold  correctness,  falls  into  ponfusion 
of  metaphors.    Thus  in  the  following  line. 

In  Folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  Joy. 

Essay  on  Man,  II.  288. 

''  Folly's  cup/'  taken  by  itself,  is  poetical ;  '^  laughs  the 
bubble,"  in  allusion  to  the  common  expression  of  sparkling 
wine,  is  also  poetical..  But  what  means  '^  the  bubble  Joy 
lauglis  in  Folly's  cup  f"  Joy  is  there  made  $^  person  or  pas- 
sion,aQd  a  hubbte  at  the  same  time. 

Another  instance  may  be  adduced  from  the  ^'  Essay  oa 
Criticism."    The  Poet  speaks'to  Walsh  : 


*m^mm^ 


[*  Docs  not  tht  verb  •yet  refer  to  ont  inftfad  of  dsoitU^f  £•] 
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Th€  Mvfle,  whose  early  voice  you  tangbt  to  singy 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  prtin'd  her  tender  wing. 

Ver.735. 

The  PRUNING  of  a  wing  is  a  term  iBappUcable^  and  intra-- 
duces  an  idea  foreign  to  the  purpose.  *       < 

iPoets  have  indeed  a  world,  sentiments,  and  language,  pe-^ 
caliar  to  themselves.  They  must  give  body  and  attributes 
to  beings  of  their  own  creation,  personifying^,  natural,  moral, 
intellectual  objects.  Thus  fiar  it  ts  triie,  that  '<  Pictoribus 
atqiie  poetis  Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  sequa  potestas.** 
But  good  sense  requires  that  this  .power  of  imagination, 
either  in  poetry  or  painting,  should  not  combine  absurdi- 
ties or  connect  incoherences.  Genius  and  Judgment 
fihouki  never  be  separated  ;  their  union  will  produce  sim« 
piicity  and  propriety  amidst  the  most  sublime  conceptions 
of  fancy  :  their  separation  may  occasion,  if  not  the  extrava^ 
gances  of  an  Ariosto,  or  such  violations  of  the  costume  as 
are  notorious  in  the  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Tintoret  ; 
yet  such  errors  as  will  not  bear  the  examinatron  of  sound 
criticism. 

1787,  Noc.  «  R.  O,  P. 


C.  Bourn,  whence  probably  derived. 

Mr-  Urban, 

AM  inclined  to  think  that  Bourn  is  generally  used,  not  for 
a  rivulet,  as  your  correspondent  supposes;  but  for  the 
ground  bordering  on  a  stream.  In  the  North  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  common  to  say. — ^*  Walk^  or  gang, 
dowft  the  bourn  or  bum."  As  one  instanoe  out  of  many^ 
take  this  expression  from  a  Scotch  song  : 

^  Gang  down  the  ium,  Davy  love,  . 
And  I  will  follow  thee.",,. 

All  towns  and  villages,  the  names  of  which  end  in  bourne 
are  situated  near  water,  I  could  instanee  many,  by  rivers  of 
differeat  names.  I  therefore  beiiey^'-6ourfi  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  iy^au^run,  i.  e.  by  thejbaltr'coursc, — The  same 
BM^  be  said  of  places  ending^jgn„<ivt,  as  Tintem,  MRlvem> 
Minteni,  I'&c^;  which  may  also  be  derived  from  ^tfn-rtia*-— > 
Mwagty  in  bur  old  writers,  is  the  toll  of  a  water  passage ; 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  eau :  and  iwtr  is  a 
water-vessel.  For  both  these  word's  see  Chamber's  Dic- 
tionary. Numberless  examples  may  be  cited,  in  whicb> 
by  coatiacuooj  rapid  pionuaciatioDi  and  coosequeol  mis- 
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fpeyiagt  words  have  lost  their  origind  meaning,  if  not 
all  meaning.  I  shall  specify  a  few :  ''  Sammodithu^  a  form  6i 
salutation,  signifying  *  tell  me  how  you  do,'  rapidly  pro- 
nounced. Say  me  how  doest  ihou*^^  '^  To  berryy  to  Uiresb^ 
i.  e.  to  beat  out  the  berry  or  grain  of  the  corn;  hence  berry" 
ing'Stead^  the  threshing-floor  ;t"  no*v  contracted  to  bana 
Barton^  I  derive  from  birthingy  the  place   near   a  hous^ 

'  where  the  young  are  brought  forth  of  cows,,  hogs,  fowls^i 
&c. — ^The  meaning  of  butkr  is  certainly  boUUPf  the  peitea 

«  whose. ofEce  it  is  to  bolite^  and  take  care  of  the  liquors. — In- 
a  Fetter  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  is  introduced  in  a  note  oa 
bis  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannioa,  the  word  achates  re^ 
.peatedly  occurs.  I  imagine  this  word  originates  from  the- 
xreoch  acheter.  In  those  days,  when  all  the  great  and  tbe« 
wealthy  raised  all  comriion  things  on  their  own  estates,  ofi 
course  what  was  bought,  was  considered  as  cosilyty  and  as  ar 
delicacy.  So  that-  iti  time  achats  (or  achates  by  corruption); 
might  be  geueraliyt  used  in  that  sense  as  an  English  word. 
From  hence  also  mjty  be  derived  eates  (dainties)  and  cater 
(to  provide  for  the  table.) 

Yours,  &c. 
1788,  Nov.  E.  P. 
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Cl.  On  Imitatiou  and  Originality! 

Mtt.  URBAiir,>*^ 

It  is  Mt  surprising  to  find  that  writers  among  the  ancients 
^  tsanscribed  each  other's  woiks,  sometimes  witliout  the  least 
acknowledgment,  and  with  little  alteration:  for  this  practice 
was  inviting,  from  the  small  hazard  of  detection,  i»nd  in 
some  degree  pardonable  before  typomphy  was  known,, 
when  to  multiply  copies  of  a  book  was  so  laborious  and  costly 
that  they  were  of  necessity  circulated  among  a  very  fe\w 
We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  forgive  Terence,  Solinus^ 
and  A.puleitts,  their  depredations  on  Menander,  Pliny,  and 
I^ucian.  But  since  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  press; 
and  the  noble  art  of  printing,  the  most  beneficial  invention 
that  Che-  mind  of  man  ever  produced,,  bath  diffused  litera- 
.  ture  so  universally,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  apologise 
/  for  the  innumerable  plagiarisms  which  are  daily  obtruded 
on  the  public. 


*  iUy*6  Collection  of  EogHsh  Words.  f  Ibid. 
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That  writers  on  sciencey  wha  are  constrained,  from  the 
nature  of  their  subject,  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
narrow  track  of  truth,  should  sometimes  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  earlier  authors^  is  perhaps  excusable ;  but  that  the 
novelists  and  poets,  who  are  allowed  to  range  at  large  over 
the  boundless  regions  of  fancy,  and  who  in  many  cases,  do 
not  think  themselves  restrained  even  within  the  limits  of , 
probability,  should  so  often  servilely  follow  their  predeces- 
sors in  a  beaten  path,  betrays  an  imbecility  of  imagination 
truly  wonderful.  A  cavern  inhabited  by  a  troop  of  robbers, 
to  mention  no  other  instance,  hath  been  lookea  on  as  such 
a  favourable  scene  to  display  distress,  that  it  is  introduced 
into  their  fictitious  narrations  by  Lucian,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  it  elsewhere,  by  Apuleius,  by  Heliodorus,  by  Ariosto, 
by  Spenser,  and  Le  Sage.  Apuleius  hath  not  only  stolen 
the  Cave  of  banditti  from  Lucian,  but  openly  robbed  him  of 
his  ASS,  aqd  laden  it  with  many  additional  extravagances: 
among  which,  the  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  particularly  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  reader  by  the  wildness  of  its  ima- 
gery, which  bears  striking  marks  of  an  Oriental  orie^n. 

1  he  delicate  Cervantes,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancients,  found  their  manners  iq  general  too  coarse  to  weave 
into  the  exquisite  texture  of  his  matchless  romance^  which 
still  delights,  even  in  translation,  notwithstanding  the  cha- 
racters and  cusijtoms  vary  almost  as  widely  as  those  in  Homer 
from  our  awn.  Neither  do  I  recollect  that  he  selected  any 
classical  adventure,  if  we  except  the  encounter  with  the  wine^* 
bagSy  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Apuleius. — 
'*  Cadavera  ilia  jugulatorum  hominum  eraut  tres  (caprini) 
utrrs  inftatif  variisque  secti  foraminibus,  et,  ut  vespertinom 
prcelium  meum  recordabar,  his  iocis  hiantes,  quibus  latrones 
jjlos  vulneraveram.*'  Mctamorphozam^  sive  de  Asino  aureo, 
J.  111. 

These  horrachas  had  been  transformed  into  the  appearance 
of  men  by  ai)  enchantress;  and  the  stranger,  who  destroyed 
them  by  mistake  as  thieves,  is  an  ignorant  and  unwilling  actor 
in  an  annual  ceremony  dedicated  to  a  very  extraordinary 
deity  of  antiquity,  the  god  Laughter  (Deo  Rimiij  ' 

A  critic  of  great  eminence  hath  the  following  remark  on 
'  P«tipnius:  "  I  shall  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  copy  of 
this  author,  found  some  years  ago,  bears  many  signatiures 
of  its  spuriousness,  and  particularly  of  its  being  forged  by  a 
Frenchman.  For  we  have  this  expression,  ad  castella  sese 
receperunt ;"  that  is,  "  to  their  chateaux^  instead  o(ad  villas.'* 
iJssai/  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  qfPope^  vol.  L  p.  176. 

With  di^e  deference,  {  do  notapprehend  that  this  argument^ 
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founded  on  the  word  caiiella,'\&  by  any  means  conclusive. 
Since  not  to  insist  on  the  Norica  Castma  of  Virgil  (Georg, 
iii.  ver.  474,)  which  were  probably  no  more  than  sbeepcotes, 
theword  frequently  occurs  in  Apuleius,  particularly  in  the 
succeeding  passage:  *'  Sed  habitus  alieni  fallacia  tectus, 
viilas  sea  vastdla  solus  aggrediens,  viaticulum  mibi  corrasi/' 
Iib«  vii. 

The  c/itic's  reproof  of  Pope,  for  his  compliment  to  Petro* 
nius,  is  certainly  just.  The  scenes  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Aomans,  which  that  writer  exhibits,  would  be  highly  pleasing^ 
were  we  not  obliged  to  wade  through  much  filth,  to  obtam 
a  view  of  them. 

\1%%  April.  T.  H..W. 


CIL  TuRL  at  Oxford^  whence  so  named* 

Mr.  Urban, 

EbENEZER  BARCLAY,  in  your  Magazine  of  1784,  asks 
why  a  certain  Ttamm  street  in  Oxford  is  called  the  Turl? 

A  correspondent  conceives  this  word  to  be  of  Celtic  or 
Saxon  origin :  and,  if  Celtic — not  else — (for,  if  Saxon,  he 
does  not  presume  to  interpret  it) — and,  ajfthe  street  more-* 
over  be  on  a  declivity — but,  on  no  other  supposition — gives 
bim  to  understand  that  it  takes  its  name  from  that  circum- 
stance; TuKL,  in  the  Celtic  signifying  a  (/escd^if.*  He  adds 
indeed  that,.z]r  again  this  same  street  be  in  the  purlieus  of 
Oxford  (for  he  never  saw  it,  having  n^ver  been  there,)  it 
may  signify,  but  does  not  say  why^  the  place  where  the 
country-people  used  to  alight,  as  zjordot  entrance,  into  the 
town. 

Again; — P.  Q.  from  PeshalPs  History  of  Oxford,  informs 
us  that  the  Turl  Gate  was  so  called  from  Peter  Thtirold,  who 
built  and  lived  near  it:  and  that  this  gate  gave  its  name  to 
the  street. 

The  truth,  Mr.  Urban,  is  this:  Turl  is  not  of  Celtic,  but 
of  Saxon  origin.  Thirl,  in  the  Saxon,  i:  e.  our.  old  English 
language,  signifies  an  M^ifice  or  aperture^  Hence  they  had 
the  compounds,  Eag-Thirl,  Eye^Thirl,  the  aperture  of  the 
Eye;  which  was  also  used  for  a  Window  as  an  aperture  to  look 
through — Naes-Thirl,  Nose-Thirl,  whence  our  Nos^tril — 
Naedle-Thirl,  the  aperture,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  eye  of  the 
Needle,  Hence  also  it  was  used  to  signify  any  narraw-'Open^ 
ing  or  passage.    And  hence  also  it  may  therciore  reasonably 
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he  presumed  that  the  angiport^  or  narrtw  passage  in  question^ 
was  called  the  Thirl,  and,  by  an  easy  change  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, the  TtJRL. 

The  'oerb  was  Tl^irlian,  fCfforart^  terebrare^  penetrare — to 
iore^  pierce^  or  penetrate.  And  hence  our  verb^  to  thrill^  of 
the  same  import.  Thus,  thrilling  sounds,  thrilling  sorrows, 
i.  e.  sound  or  sorrows  which  penetrate  or  pierce.  In  mechanic 
ca/ operations  we  find  it  still  in  use  in  the  word  drilij  with 
the  simple,  and  not  uncommon,  change  of  the  tk  into  d.  By 
the  way,  this  change  of  the  th  into  d  is  particularly  obsenr* 
able  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  motto,  Ic  dieUy  which  wa« 
originally  written  Ic  Thien,  /  serve — /,  though  a  Prince, 
am  a  Thane^  or  a  Servant,  as  being  subject  to  the  King. 

1789,  Nov,  AacHiEUS  S%trr, 


cm.  Emendation  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Me.  Ueban. 

I  DO  not  at  present  necoUcfct,  that  the  subject  of  the  foK 
lowing  remarks  has  been  anticipated  by  any  preceding  writer. 
If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  you  may  give  tbem  a  place 
in  your  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  R— RT — K. 

Milton,  near  tb^  conclusion  of  bis  Paradise  Lost,  has  the 
following  lines ; 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
.   Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms. 
Sojne  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip*d  them  soon« 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

"  If  I  might  presume,**  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  to  offer  at 
the  smallest  alteration  in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think 
the  poem  would  end  better  with  the  passage  here  quoted, 
than  with  the  two  verges  which  follow:" 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 


41 


Emeniation  in.  Mitiotfs^  Paradise  Lai.  S6 1 

^'  These  two  verses,''  continues  this  excellent  critic, 
though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very  much  below  tbfi 
foregoing  passage,  and  renew,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  this  considen* 
tion/' 

Tlie  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

Mr.  Addison's  observation  is  certainly  just  The  sentence 
of  expulsion  was  pronounced  with  some  comfortable  intima- 
tions. 

Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate, 
said  the  Almighty,  when  he  gave  his  orders  to  Michael ; 

m 

■    ■     Send  them  forth,  thongh  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace.    ^ 

Dr.  Bentley,  in  order  to  remove  the  foregoing  objection^ 
corrects  the  two  concluding  lines  in  this  manner : 

Thenj  band  in  hand,  with  social  steps  their  way 
Thro'  Eden  took,  with  heavenly  comfort  ch^afd* 

No  reader  of  taste,  I  presume,  would  wish  to  adopt  thia 
frigid  aheration;  and  none,  I  think,  woiild  desire  to  ex<» 
punge  the  two  beautiful  lines  with  which  Milton  concludes 
nis  poem.  They  give  us  a  lively  and  natural  representatioq 
of  the  melancholy  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  reluc** 
tance  with  which  they  left  the  delightful.scenes  of  Paradise; 
and  as  they  must  necessarily  pass  through  Eden,  that  is,  the 
province  in  which  Paradise  was  situated,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded into  what  they  called  the  '*  wild"  and  ^^  inhospitable 
world,**  I  would,  by  all  means,  preserve  that  part  of  th^ 
description,  altering  only  one  word,  for  the  sake  of  a  belter 
connexion,  and  invert  the  order  of  the  four  concluding 
rerses  in  this  manner : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp*d,  but  wip'd  them  soon; 
Then  hand  in  hand,  with  wandVing  stepa  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

Or,  by  placing  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  the 
personal  pronoun  thtjf  may  be  retained ;  but  the  former 
reading,  I  tbiqk,  is  preferable. 


362  .  The  Pur  tide  UN. 

« 

By  this  alteration,  the  words  of  the  Poet  remtiD.  almost 
entirely  iinviolated  :  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  loving, 
wandering,  lingering,  dejected  pair,  is  preserved;  they  are 
represented  as  gradually  proceeding  from  the  garden,  through 
the  adjoining  region,  into  the  world  at  large;  and  are  fiaafly 
left,  as  they  ought  to  be  left,  under  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  Providence. 

1791, /aw.  J.  R. 


CIV.  On  the  Particle  un. 

V 

I 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  English  language  has  of  late  years  been  so  much 
studied,  as  to  have  received  great  improvement,  and  also 
to  be  more  perfectly  understood.  Most  of  our  Writers  con- 
sequently, that  compose  in  it,  are  found  ta acquit  themselves 
with  far  more  precision,  perspicuity,  and  grammatical  accu- 
racy, than  formerly  they  were  wont  to  do.  All  this  must  be 
admitted ;  but  still  the  use  of  the  preposite  particle  un,  which, 
I  presume,  never  occurs  but  in  compound  words,  seems, 
to  require  some  further  consideration  and  elucidation ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations  concernine 
this  monosyllable  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  through 
the  channel  of  your  Magazine.  It  is  a  business  of  greater 
importance  in  my  eye,  than  to  many,  perhaps,  at  first  sight 
may  appear,  as  it  most  materially  affects  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  our  words,  substantives,  adjectb'es,  and  adverbs, 
as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

The  particle  uji,  in  compound  words,  implies  a  thing^s 
being  put  into  a  different  state  or  condition  from  what  it 
was  in  before,  as  to  vndo^  unties  unlock*  Sic;  or  displaced 
from  its  former  situation,  as  unthronedfy  unhorsedy^  unpara^^ 
disedXf  He,  But  now.  Sir,  in  a  very  large  catalogue  of  our 
words,  this  natural  and  original  idea  of  7/71  is  in  a  manner, 
abandoned  and  lost,  by  its  being  confounded  with  t>/, 
and  made  convertible  with  it,  so  as  merely  to  signify  noU 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  unpatieni  for  impatient,  rsaim 
xxxix.  3. ;  and  many  will  say  and  write  unfunded,  for  not 


♦  Dr.  Johnson,  r.  **  un.** 

f  Milton 

I  Knox,  Winter  £veDiiig&>  vol.  II. 


F(fpef4  Imitation  of  a  Passage  in  Silius  lialicus.     363 

funded,  and  ungrateful  for  ingrateful,  Kc.  whereas*  impa'» 
iietii,  and  ingrateful,  would  not  only  better  preserve  the 
etymology,  bat  afford  us  a  clearer  notion  of  the  tiling  or 
person  meant  to  be  expressed*.  What  I  propose  therefore 
IS,  that  un  should  never  be  used  in  such  compounds,  but 
always  inj  either  literally  retained,  or  softened,  euphonue, 
gratia f  into  tm  or  i7,  zs  impertinent^  iHiberaVj  &c.  and  that 
all  our  future  English  Dictionaries  should  correct  our  ortho- 
graphy in  this  respect,  the  better  to  preserve  analogy,  and 
to  give  to  readers  a  truer  and  more  adequate  sense  of 
the  respective  words. 

1791,  April  •  L.  £• 


CV.  Pope's  Imitation  of  a  Passage  in  Silius  Italicus. 

Mr.  Urban, 

XhE  following  celebrated  passage  in  Pope^s  Temple  of 
Fame,  exhibits  a  familiar,  and,  at  the  same  time,-  a  very 
pleasing  and  poetical  image. 

**  As,  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes, 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes ; 
The  trembling  surface,  by  the  motion  stirr'd, 
Spreads  in  a  second  cifcle,  then  a  third ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide^  the  floating  rings  advance. 
Fill  all  the  wat|ry  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance : 
Thus  evVy  voice  and  sound,  when  first  they  break. 
On  neighboring  air  a  soft  impression  make ; 
Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move ; 
That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above; 
Thro'  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent. 
And  spreads  o'er  all  the  fluid  element" 

Ver.  436. 

In  his  Essay  on  Man,  the  author  introduces  the  same 
imagf,  with  equal  propriety :  .  , 

f*  Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 


♦  Mr.  KhoXy  vol.  Ill,  p.  225,  writes,  an  unofemhng  Individual;  whereas  the 
common  word  tn^endinst  or  inoffimsive,  rather,  would  be  equaily.at  proper. 


364     Popt*^  Trmfation  of  a  Tassage  tm  SiHm  It^dkus:^ 

The  centre  mov^d,  a  circle  strait  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  6rst  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next,  and  next  alLbuman  race  ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  th'  overflowings  o£  the  mind 
Take  evVy  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest,, 
Aiid  Heav'n  beholds  its  image  in  bia  breast." 

Ep.  IV.  363. 

la  these  two  passages  the  image  is  beantifully  enlarged 
and  extended  ;  is  adorned  with  many  striking  circumstances, 
and  is  not  abruptly,  but  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
reader's  imagination,  hi  this  mode  of  conducting  a  simile, 
there  is  no  poet,  I  think,  superior,  or  even  equal  to  Pope. 

We  have  a  ludicrous  view  of  the  same  object  in  the  Doa^ 
ciad* 

■ 

^^  As  what  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes. 
One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes ;. 
What  DuLNfiSS  dropt  among  her  sons,  imprest 
Like  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest. 
So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Boui^d,  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads.*^ 

6.  II.  405. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  similitude  is  taken  from 
the  following  passage  in  Sbakespeare^s  Henry  the  SixDb: 

"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water,. 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself^, 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought^*' 

jPart  I.  qf  ff^nry  VL  Act  I.  Sc.  IL 

The  circular 'undulations,  described  by  Shakespeare  9nd 
Pope,  might  easily  occur  to  any  poet,  accustomed  to  derive 
fcis  similitudes  from  natural  objects ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  very 
evident,  that  Pope  bas.  imitated  the  following,  passage  ia 
Silius  Italic  us : 

**"Signa  reportandi  crescebat  irr  agmine  fervor. 
Sic  ubi  perrumpit  stagnantem  calculus,  uodam^. 
£:(iguos  format  per  primai  vqlumin&  gyjoa;. 


Papers  Imiiatim  <fa  Passage  in  Silius  lialicuu     tS^ 

» 
M<Kx  tre^ulum  vibrant  mdtu  gliscente  liquOFieni, 

MultipKcat  crebros  sinuati  gurgitis  orbes; 

'    Dor>ec  postremo^  laxatis  circulus  oris, 

Contin|^at  geminas  patalo  curvamine  ripas.** 

Lib.  XIII.  23. 

« 

The  classical  reader  will  observe,  that  Pope  has  followed 
the  Latin  poet  more  closely  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Temple  of  F*ame,  than  in  the  two  other  citations.  This  was 
Dataral.  The  Templle  of  Fame  was  written  in  1711,  whea 
the  author  was  only  23  years  of  age ;  and  bad  been  ac- 
customed "  not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  thoughts  of  his 
own,  as  to  improve  those  of  other  men''  by  an  easy  and 
elegant  versification. 

The  Dunciad  was  written  in  1726  ;  the  Essay  on  Man,  ia 
1729.  It  is  saiid,  that  Pope  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  by  the  translations  of  Ogilby 
and  Sandys.  It  this  b6  true,  we  .may  naturally  imagine, 
that  he  would  have  the  curiosity  to  read  the  Translation  of 
SiUus  Italicus,  by  Thomas  Ross,  Esq.  *  printed  in  1662.  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  this  gentleman's  humble  ver* 
sioo : 


u 


Desire  in  ev'ry  breast 


To  bear  their  ensigns  back  again,  increast : 
As  when  a  stone  the  water  breaks,  it  makes 
At  first,  small  rings ;  bat  as  its  motion  shakes 
The  trembling  liquor,  white  it  still  descends, 
The  numerous  orbs  increase,  tiU  it  extends 
The  curling  circle,  every  way,  so  wide. 
That  k  may  touch  the  banks  on  eitlier  side.*' 

While  I  have  Silios  Italicus  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear 
eitkig  utiother  beaq^iful  passage,  in  which  the  author  de- 
scribes the  martial  spirit  of  young  Hannibal,  when  he  formed 
ibe  ideft  of  penetrating  into  Italy,  and  avenging  the  cause 
of  bis  country,  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  His  father  who 
carried  him,  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  into  Spain^ 
made  him  solemnly  swear,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar>  that  be 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean 
(ime^  says  the  poet^ 


*  Ross  styles  himself  ''  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Libraries,  and  Groom  of 
kia  most  honourable  Privy  chamber." 


5^6  Vev  and  Fm  defitied. 

'^  Dat  mentem  Juno^  ac  laudum  spe  corda  fatigat 
Jainque  aut  nocturno  penetrat  Capitolia  visu; 
Aut  rapidis  fertur  per  summas  passibus  Alpes. 
Saepe  etiam  famuli,  lurbato  ad  litnina  somno^ 
Expavere  trucem  per  vasta  silentia  yocem, 
Ac  largo  sudore  virum  invenere  futuras 
Miscentem  pugoas,  et  inania  bella  gerentem/' 

Lib.  I.  63. 

^  These  two  quotations  may  serve  to  shew^  that  Silius 
Italicus  is  not  so  despicable  a  poet  as  the  elder  Scaliger  and 
others  have  represented  him ;  and  that  there  are  passages 
in  his  poem  j)£  Bello  PuNico,  which  would  not  disgrace 
the  -fiineid. 

Yours,  &c. 
1792,  Jan.  J.  R— rts— N. 


CVI.  Pen  and  Pin  defined. 

Mr.  Urban, 

x^j&Wand  Pin  seem  to  be  the  same  word  ;  a  pe7i  is  an  in- 
closure  of  any  kind,  a  shippen^  a  cow-house  iu  Lancashire, 
quasi  sheep-pen;  a  ken^pen,  to  keep  and  fatten  fowls  in  here. 
As  to  jpm,  it  is  used  in  Derbyshire  of  impounding  such  cat- 
tle as  are  found  trespassing;  and  the  pound  is  called  the 
pinfold^  and  the  petty  officer  that  is  appointed  to  the  service, 
the  pindery  i,.e.  pinner,  d  being  inserted  euphania  gratia; 
and  so  a  pin,  acicu/a^  is  named  from  its  fastening  whatever 
it  is  used  for.  A  pen  in  Jamaica  is  a  farm  or  plantation,  but 
that  1  esteem  to  be  of  a  different  original ;  the  Spaniards 
once  occupied  that  island  ;  so  that  I  take  it  to  be  the  Spaoish 
word  Pennas,  Rupes^  Collis^  (Stevens.  Diet,  or  Du  Fresne  ia 
v.);  as  these  plantations  are  chiefly  on  the  hills,  and  dbtant 
from  the  bays  and  coasts  frequented  by  the  aierchants,  and 
inhabited  by  the  settlers,  or  proprietors. 

Yours,  &c. 
1 792,  June,  L,  E. 


EtxfmxiUgy  of  Pontifex*  367 


CVII.  Etymology  of  Pontifex, 

■ 

Mr.  Urban, 

It  seems  to  be  far  more  easy  to  discover  what  was  not,  tjian 
to  determine  what  was^the  etymology  of  ptmtffex*.  Against 
the  opinion  of  its  originating  from  the  Pontifices  of  Home 
having  built  the  bridge  Sulpitius,  pursuant  to  the  directions 
of  an  oracle,  possibly  it  may  be  deemed  an  objection,  not 
destitute  of  weight,  that  in  the  derivatives  from  this  word 
there  is  not  any  allusion  to  the  constructing  of  a  bridge.  I 
write  this  upon  the  credit  of  Ainsworth  and  Stephens  -  and 
ify  in  their  Dictionaries,  there  are  omissions  of  passages 
that  ought  to  have  been  specified,  1  doubt  not  of  their  being 
supplied  by  some  of  your  learned  correspondents.  The  like 
observation  will  hold  good,  though  not  be  of  equal  forjce 
with  respect  to  derivatives  used  by  Latin  authors  of  the 
middle  ages.  FontificOy  pmiijicatioj  pontijiciuyn,  pontificalia 
and  others,  all  deuote  the  episcopal  office,  dignity,  habit! 
&c.  without  the  least  reference  to  the  building  or  repairing 
of  bridges,  or  to  taxes  imposed  for  that  work.  By  an-un^ 
warrantable  Latinism,  if  in  this  instance  the  term  may  be 
allowed,  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  bridge  raised  over 
the  chaotic  expanse  by  Sin  and  Death  (Paradise  Lost,  book 
X.),  has  applied  tvro  derivatives  as  pertinent  to  bridge- 
making,  viz.  pontifical^  v,  313,  and  pontifccy  v.  348.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  believes  that  this  sense  of  the 
words  was  peculiar  to  Milton,  and  perhaps  was  intended  as 
an  equivocal  satire  on  popery.  Dr.  Warburton  (Newton's 
edit,  not.)  properly  styles  it  a  bad  expression,  adding,  "yet 
to  suppose  a  pun  would  be  worse,  as  if  the  Roman  priesthood 
were  as  ready  to  make  the  way  easy  to  hell,  as  Sin  and  Death 
idid.^'    After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  paragraph  I 


»  «  Latinis  placuit  eipontificem  appcllare  eum  qui  rebus  Mcrispneeuet :  rt 
cum  plares  assent  apud  veteres,  unum  qui  omnibus praccrat  fnaa^imum pmUi£e/n 
dixerunt  Unde  vero  deductum  nomen  pontificU,  noii  satis  constat.  Q.  Mutius 
ScLvola  aLposs4ctfacere  appellator  existimatpoDiifices;  at  MAr,Vnrfo  a po?tte 
etfacio  maluit,  eo  quod  ab  his  primum  pont  subiUiuM  factus  ac  sspe  restitutus 
esse  perhibeatur,  ut  rcfcrt  Fenestella»  A*.  1.  de  Homaaarum  Mmgutrutibus  " 
Hypcrius  in.  £puL  PauU  ad  IM.'cap,  ii,  ver,  1,  ««  Nomen  ambi^uum  est,  et  in- 
tcrdum  stride  mmitur,  intcrdum  laie:  xlricie  dcsignat iummttm  Mcerrfo/wm  qualis 
fuit  /faron,  ct  qui  el  successero  in  sacro  hoc  mnnere.  l4ite,  et  sic  illi  vocaatur 
*W«CW  *!"•  «''**'**  capita  fitmlinntm  sacerdotalium.**  Spanhemius  de  Hubiu  Ecan- 
griicu.  Vide  Grotium  in  Mat.  ii,  5.  **  Princeps  sacerdotuui  pontitcx  tnaximus  • 
prittceps  etiam  sive  caput  famiiiarum  sacerdotalium,^'  (Jerh*  in  liurm,  * 


i6B        List  ofLeeal  Expressions,  xvitk  Illustrations. 

must  own/I  s6e  no  ground  for  concluding  that  any  sarcastic 
stricture  was  levelled  at  the  Roman  pontiff.  There  is,  how* 
ever^  a  manifest  pun,  i.  e.  a  distortion  of  the  word  from  its 
'  primary  and  universal  acceptation ;  and,  that  Milton  did  not 
forbear  complying  with  this  taste  of  the  age,  there  is  a  giariug 
proof  in  the  punning  speech  delivered  by  Satan  upon  the 
opening  of  his  oew-mvented  battery  against  the  good  an« 
^elic  host.  But  Addison's  remarks  on  the  allegory  of  Sin 
«nd  Death,  as  I  afn  inclined  to  believe,  will  lead  to  a  plausi- 
ble surmise  of  what  might  Occasion  Milton^s  thus  adapting 
the  words  pontifical  and  pontifice.  **  A  reader  (observes 
this  ingenious  critic)  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English 
tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  poet  could  find 
»ucD  apt  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  these 
two  imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  that  part  where 
Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge  over  the  chaos ;  a 
work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton.*'  Milton,  however, 
from  a  want  of  apt  words*  in  their  ordinary  signification,  was, 
it  appears,  at  length  constrained  to  give  a  novel  meaning  to 
one  word,  and  to  coin  another,  before  the  ideal  bridge  could 
be  completed  with  chimerical  materials  by  visionary  archi- 
-tects.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  defect  that, 
in  a  preceding  verse  (310),  he  slipt  into  a  deviation  from  a 
pari  of  speech,  by  forming  a  particle  out  of  a  noun  substaQ<» 
tive  ill  the  simile  of  Xerxes : 

Over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join'd ; 

for,  was  not  the  verb  to .  bridge  till  then  unknown  in  the 
English  language  ? 

Yours,  8cc. 

1793,  Nov.  _  W.  and  D. 


1     CVIII.  A  List  of  Local  Expressions,  with  Illustrations. 

Ma.  Urban, 

As  a  knowledge  of  local  expressions  may  frequently  be  of 
service  in  critical  inquiries,  and  is  at  least  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, the  following  list  is  at  your  service.  You  may  depend 
on  its  authenticity;  a  circumstance  which  ought  always  to  be 
examined  in  information  of  this  kind ;  since,  either  for  want 
of  frequent  inquiries  about  the  same  word,  or  through  the 

0 
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dishonourable  fiction  of  little' wits,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  errors  have  been  admitted  into  vocabulariei  of 
this  kind. 

/^UMT.  It  is  common  in  Cornwall  to  call  all  elderly  per- 
sons Aunt  or  Uncle^  prefixed  to  their  names.  The  same 
custom  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  in 
North  America.  In  some  parts  of  England^  Gatmner  and 
Gaffer  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Anunt.   ^Opposite  to.    Gloucestershire. — Gr.  haiti. 

A  cusTis.    A  ichooimaiter*  s  ferula,    North  of  Cornwall. 

Clom B.  Earthen-ware ;  and  a  dome  shop ;  and  a  domen 
w>en^  and  the  like.    General  through  Devonshire. 

Cawch.  a  nastjfpl^ce^  Nastinesi.  Devonshire.  Iivother 
places  called  a  ine». 

A  DoNKY,  or  a  Dicky.  An  aas.  Essex  and  Suffolk.-^ 
The  colliers  of  Kingswood  call  the  same  animal  a  Neddy^ass, 
but  more  usually  a  Nedify, 

Called  Home.  Asked  in  church  by  banns ;  and  this,, 
either  the  firsts  second,  or  third  time.  .  King's  Sedgemoor. 

To  DDK,  and  To  doff.  To  pui  on,  md  pui  off,  the 
clothes.   ' 

Dull.    Hard  of  hearing.    Somerset 

An  Errish.    a  stubble-^field.  .  Devon* 

A  Fescue,  pronounced  also  Vester.  A  pin,  or  point,  with 
which  to  teach  children  to  read,  Cornwall*  Probably  a  oox^ 
ruptiou  of  Ferse-cue;  Verse  being  vulgarly  pronounced  all 
through  the  West,  Ves. 

A  Gout.  An  under  ground  drain  of  a  house  or  street. 
Camden  mentions  this  word  as  peculiar  to  Bristol  in  hit 
(Queen  Elizabeth^s)  time.  Gowtes  and  gutters  occur  in  two 
^  deeds  (dated  1472  and  1478}  in  the  collection  of  deeds  be** 
longing  to  the  library  of  Bristol.  It  is  still  ^e  only  woi^ 
used  in  that  city. 

To  GoRGEY.  To  shake.  Looke  how  our  chimney  do  gor» 
gey  with  the  wind.  King's  Sedgemoor.  The. original  is^ 
probably,  to  gorge ;  it  being  common  in  Somerset  to  add  my 
to  numberless  words,  such  as  to  droopy,  &g. 

AGoQD-DAY.    A  holiday.    Stam>rdshire. 

A  Pair  of  Jemmies.    Itinges.    .Minefaead. 

Lary.    Empty.    Devon. 

A  Lyncher.  A  border  of  grass,  left  to  divide  property  in 
a  ploughed  common^field.    bedgetnoor. 

The  Leacb-road.  The  path  bywhichajFuneral  is  carried 
ib.churcli.  Somerset  and  Devon.  It  often  deviates  fiom 
the  high  road,  and  even  firom  any  path  now  in  uae^  in  which 
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CMe  tlie  omiirtry  pe<>f^te  will  brteak  <kw^  the  hddgei^  t^^Sb^j 
tWn  pins  by  an  unhallowed  unly. 

To  LUMBER.     To  stumble^  as  a  horse.    Sedgemoor. 

To  MOOCH.     To pkty  truant^  to  %ta^from  acno^l    Bristol. 

Maz£D.  Deranged  in  mind.  CorimaU.  Massed  Bet  Pnr^ 
kiHy  a  womafh  well  known  in  Padstow  some  30  years  since.— 
Perbaps  Auae  of  your  correspondents  niay  have  made  the 
same  observation  as  myself,  that  there  was  a  sorprWtng 
number  of  persons  of  that  description  along  tbe  Nortfa  coast 
of  Devon  atid  Cornwall.  ^ 

MoitBa.     TtoubltdyfatigHtd.    Sedgemoor. 

Nan?   a  Tvlgar  expression  in  the'  West  of  England, 

particularly  in  Gloucestershire,  which  means  what  do  you 

say?  lia^  or  ///ii,  is  commonly  used  for  the  same.     In  the 

■  neigJibourtiood  of  Sedgemoor,  tny  fna^am-^say  sir^  is  very 

common. 

Nesm.  Soft^  tender.  It  is  applied  to  the  health,  and 
meaiis  deHcate.    Somerset. 

A  Peel.    ^  pUh».    Somerset  and  Devon.  ^ 

PiLLi7M.     t>irt.    Devon. 

A  PiCKSEY.  A  fairy.  Somerset,  Devon^  and  Cornwall. 
Picksey-led,  bewilder^y  led  astrayy  particularly  in  tbe  night, 
by  a  Jack-a-lantern,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  worii  of  the 
PicksifeiL 

A  PLotTGH.  A  waggon,  or  cart,  or  plough,  together  with 
the  team  whkh  draws  it,  is  called  by  no  otber  name  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Somersetshire. 

.  To  oaivs  THE  PaAt.  To  drfve  the  eattkfiom  the  moor. 
Sedgemoor.    French,  pris^  a  meadow. 

Hbtchvp,  so  pronounced,  though  the  original  is  probably 
Rightsht{>.  IVuih,  Somersetshire.  As,  there  is  no  retchvp 
m  Hmt  diUd. 

A  Rail.    A-i^evelj  a  countn*  wake.    Devon. 
-  A  Slicb.    AJite  shooel.    wistol. 
.  SrivB.    Busk    Pembrokeshire.    Bmt  is  there  only  used 
|0  signify  samdtat. 

^  To  sAa.  To  earn,  Sedgemoor.  As,  To  sar  seven  Skil'- 
lings  a  week.  Tbe  same  word  is  also  used  as  a  corruption  of 
seive;  as,  To  sar  the  pigs. 

A  Scute.    A  reward.    North  of  Devon. 
.  To  sloTtee.     To  slop^  to  mess^  to  dirt.    Devon. 

St  u  R  £.    Dust.    Devon. 
;  To  SLOCK.     To  pilfer,  or  give  prtvatdy;  and  a  Slockster, 
a  pilferer.    Devon  and  Somerset. 
.  .To  for  A*)?*^    AH'over  Devon. 
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I'H  for  8  in  the  third  penon  dnnilar  of  irerbs.  Devon. 
As,  It  rminth^-*^e  livth  to  Parracomo — Whene  hejumpth^  all 
shakth. 

Ti  DY.    Ncat^  decent.    Wesi  of  Esgland. 

To  TINS.  To  lights  &c.  As,  Tint  tka  cmMe^  Somerset. 
Pronounced,  in  Devon,  Tin. , 

To  TINE  is  likewise  used  in  tl^e  neighbourhood  of  Sedge- 
moor  for  to  tkmt  As,  Tine  the  door-^Ht  ioi  mi  tinmi  kis 
eyeeto  $Uep  these  tk$<€e  nights^    . 

A  TvtTT.  Prvnounced  also,  in^olher  phces^  a  Tittf. 
jt  nosegap.    Somerset. 

TwiLY.  Mestles^.  Somerset.  Perhaps  a  corrnptioa  of 
JWto. 

Tiirr^woftii.  Job^work^  as  distinouished  from  work  bj 
the  day.  Somerset  and  Devon;  and  in  the  Cornish  and 
Derbyshire  mines.    Probably  derived  from  the  French  tout* 

Unkid,  or  Unci^t.    DuUy  melancholy.    Somerset 

VittT.  Neaty  decent^  wmtable.  Cornwall  Perhaps  a  cor- 
rupdon  of  J^tir,  or  Feiiot. 

To  VANG.  To  give^  reach^  hand.  Devoiv  As,  Vang  hm 
the  breed. 

VoRTHr.  Fm^ardy  ^aisimii^^  Somerset  and  Dorset— ^ 
The  original  is,  perhaps^  fartl^f  derived  from"  the  adverb 
JwiK 

WisHT.    DuUi  gloomy.    Cornwall 

Some  of  your  correspondents  will  perhaps  be  able  to  in- 
form you,  that  the  use  of  most  of  these  words  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  here  set  down.  What  is  now  sent  is  from  the 
actual  observation  of  one  who  is  no  great  traveller. 

179%  Dec.  .  S. 

Ma.  Urban, 

THE  following  illustrations  of  some  of  the  local  expres- 
sions, may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable;  and  the  instances, 
which  I  have  subjoined  of  their  usage  by  our  great  poets  of 
eider  days,  may  serve  to  evince  the  utiUty  of  such  collec- 
tions in  critical  i^quiries^  if,  indeed,  the  thing  requires  any 
proof.  To  the  authenticity  of  your  correspondent's  list^  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  Somerset,  I  can,  and  glaidly  do,  bear  tes- 
timony. 

Don  and  Doff  are  well  known  to  be  contracted  from  do 
OHy  and  do  off^  FVom  dan  is  also  formed  the  substantive  dVti* 
BiViM.  DojjQQCMxt  frequently  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser, 
and  twice  in  Milton. 
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**l  praise  thy  resolution :  doftkt^e  links.** 

Samps*  Agon. 

«  Nature  in  awe  to  bim 
Had  doji  h^r  gawdy  trim." 

Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

^  /Jemmies.  Jimgttm  Grose,  in  bis  Provincial  Glossary, 
'  gives  Jimmtrs,  and  a  North-country  word,  in  the  same 
sense.  In  Somerset,  I  believe,  the  ibore  common  pronun- 
ciation to  be  jimmtlSf  perhaps  from  the  French  Jumetle,  a 
twin;  gemeUus. 

To  MOOCH,  to  play  truani.  Otherivise  mtVA,  or  meechf 
Somers.  '^  Shall  the  blessed  son  of  heaven  prove  a  micher^ 
and  eat  black-berries.^  Shakespeare,  Hen.  IV.  Part  L  Act  2. 
Cyfose  has  ''  michers^  thieves,  pilferers,  Norf.'' 

Mo  I  LEO,  troubled^  fatigued.  Most  likely  from  moile,  or 
wayle^  die  ancient  mode  of  writing ;  and  the  present  West 
country  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  that  laborious 
animal,  y^e  tnule. 

Nesh  is  used  by  Chaucer,  I  think,  though  I  cannot  now 
point  out  the  particular  passage ;  but  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  met  with  it  in  some  old  author  of  note* 

Plough,  for  a  waggon  and  horses^  comes  probably  from 
plauitrumy  or  rather  from  the  Italian,  plausiro ;  the  diphthong 
au  being  sounded  by  the  Italians  like  the  English  ou. 

Scute,  a  reward.  Bp.  Fleetwood  mentions  a  French  gold 
coin,  named  a  scute^  of  the  value  of  3s.  4d.  current  in 
England  in  1427.     See  Chronicon  Preciosum. 

Ti  o  Y,  neaty  decent.  Dol  Tear-sheet  calls  Falstaff,  <<  thou 
whoreson  little  /j^i/iV  Bartholomew  Boar-pig."  Hen*  IV.  P.ii, 
N    '        Act  2. 

Tine,  to  tight    As^  tine  the  candle.    Thus  Milton, 


as  late  the  clouds 


Justling,  or  pushM  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 

Ti$K  the  slant  lightning." 

Par.  Lost,  R  X.  1. 107S. 

Ti  N  E,  f9  shut.  Verstegan  gives, ''  betined,  hedged  about,** 
in  his  list  of  old  Eofflish  words ;  and  adds,  **  We  use  yet  in 
some  paru  of  England  to  say  '^fmng  for  hedging*'*  Anti- 
quities,  Ed.  4to.  1634,  p.  2ia  In  Somerset  an  inclosed 
field  is  frequently  called  a  lining^  in  opposition  to  a  down  or 
open  common. 


Critique  on  Virgil.  3i7S 

TwiLY.  Perhaps  ii  corruption  of  toify. — ^Certainly ;  for 
toil  is  always  proaounced  by  the  Western  rustics  twite; 
spoil,  9pwile,  8&C. 

TuTT-woRK.  From  the  French  tout.  This  is,  probably, 
the  true  etymology ;  at  least  it  coincides  with  the  notion 
which  I  have  alWays  entertained  of  its  deriTation ;  and  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  such  of  our  old  provincial  words  as  are 
not  Saxon,  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  French.  There 
are  very  few  among  them»  I  believe,  which  are  mere  barba* 
rous  inventions,  devoid  of  any  signification;  as  some  authors 
are  fond  of  representing  them.  Man^,  doubtless,  are  so 
corrupted,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
them  to  their  genuine  original ;  but,  to  say  that  such  an 
original  does  not,  or  did  not,  exist,  is  not  only  to  draw  an 
undue  inference,  but  also  to  make  an  assertion  in  itself  ex- 
tremely improbable. 

Yours^  8cc 
119*,  Feb.  «•#• 


CDL  Critique  on  VirgiU 

Mr.  Urbak, 

At  the  conclusieo  of  that  Stoiclil  system  of  philosophy, 
cooceming  the  origin  and  rotation  of  mankind  (a  sort  of  me* 
tempsychosis  different  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Indian), 
delivered  by  the  good  Anchises,  we  have  these  lines : 

Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volv^re  per  annos, 
Lethaeum  ad  fluvium  deus  evocat  agmibe  magno : 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  convexa  revisant, 
Bursns  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti* 

Rn.  VI.  748. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  last  lines  have^  by  some  means, 
been  transposed,  and  the  ut  and  et  have  consequently 
changed  places;  and  the  forgetfulness,  induced  by  the 
River  Lethe ,  should  extend  as  well  to  the  torments  they  had 
seen  and  suffered  in  the  shades  below,  as  to  their  being  re- 
born with  any  innate  notions  or  ideas  of  what  they  had 
known  in  their  former  state  of  existence  here.  Their  desire 
'  of  renascence  should  therefore  take  place  before  we  are  told 
of  their  being  to  be  bom  without  any  remembrance.  And 
#0  I  would  read, 
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Hat  omnes^  ubi  ixiille  roltm  volv6re  per  wno% 
listbaBiiin  ad  ilavium  deus  evocat  agmine  magno  : 
Kursus  ut  incipiant  in  corpora  Telle  reverti, 
Scilicet linpeinores  supera  et  cottvcjia  revisai»t. 

A  simikr  transposition  has^  1  think,  also  happened  in 
yh  567  of  this  same  book^  where  of  that  sovereign  judge 
Ilhadamantbus^  il  is  said^ 

CsCstigatqne  auditque  dolos ;  subigitqae  fateri^  &c. 

hpt,  stem  and  severe  as  this  jadge  is  supposed  to  be^  he  must 
nevertheless  have  been  just,  to  entitle  nim  to  bis  oQice ;  and 
yet  it  would  be  highly  absurd  and  €ruel  in  him>  and  ex« 
tremely  unjust,  to  punish  a  person  before  be  had  heard  the  ' 
cause  as  Servius  notes^  and  therefore  would  read  it  thus  ; 

Audit,  castigatque  dolos  3  subigitque  fateri^  iic*   ' 

for  then,  indeed,  if  ^fter  the  wnv ittiuu,  the  criminal  should 
be  made  by  torture,  or  any  other  means,  to  confess  his  guilty 
there  would  be  notiiing  much  to  be  blamed,  in  respect  to  . 
injustice,  or  wantonness  of  cruelty^  However,  it  must  be 
owned  at  last,  that  the  common  order  of  the  words  is  ancient, 
as  appears  from  Servius. 

}79^,  Jan.  .  h.^ 


ex.  Solecisms  in  the  Works  of  Bnglisk  Authors, 

Mr.  Urbai?, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  took 
infinite  pains  to  improve  their  respective  languages.  We 
lia^e  madiy  re«UMrkabl9  ins4ances  o(  their  labours  to  tbts 
effect  in  tb«  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halicai'oa&suS;,  the 
AQjthor  wl¥)i  pjisscs  under  the  name  of  Demetrius  Phulereus^ 
Ciceiro,  QuioctiUA«>  Aulus  Gellius,  and  otliers.  The  English 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  exactness  tbev 
measured,  their  periods,  analyzed  their  phrases,  arranged 
their  words,  determined  the  length  of  their  sjllables,  and 
avoided  all  harsh  elem^ntafiy  sounds,  in  order  to  give  graca 
and  harmony  to  their  compositions.  To  this  refiucmeat  we 
may,  in  a  great  measure^  ascribe  that  inexpressible  charn^i 
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which  every  maaof  tasto  and  k«rmi|K  ,4i900Vtl%  in  some  of 
the  classics,  and  which  i«;iiQA  to  be  rt>ttA«l  ID  the  generality 
of  modern  compositions. 

Such  an  attention  to  propriety  and  elegance  of  style  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  no  production  can  be  read  with 
|3^sure,  er  truasmriteid  to  jpiOsWriUr  wiiU  a|>pta«$ey  if~ttr  is 
defeciive  in  this  respect.  It  should  likewise  beQOt^iderefl* 
ibal  the  literary  t^baraeier  of  a  natiot>  will  always  d^pefi^on 
llie  accuracy  and  ele^Haqeoif  it8publiLQaikon9«  ^ 

Since  the  beginning  of  .the  pveaaat  century  tW^  Et^gU^ 
language  has  beetn  nuob  improved  a^d  reftned.  ^i^«ral 
fible  writers  have  examned  its  principles,  and  j3q4nWLd  ,i|ijt 
its  beanVies  aod  defects^  with  a  ofilieal  and  prHl9<a<q^Ji<)4 
•invf  sligatiDttj 

I  tiMlst,  howevejr^  observe,  ihat  naay  6nom^i4«i  st^UiQims 
still  appear  in  almost  all  tii^  prodaollaoa  of  «ur  E^gU^h 
•writers,  sach  «s,  •  ^  . »' 

Yw$  was.  Thia  expreadioa  sometioes  ocours  in  bopUf^  ^ 
»ften  beard  iir  couvers&tion,  and  t'requenUy  echoes  tbrpM^ 
^he  caverns  of  Weatminster-hall.  The  aoiDinativ<$  ,€as^  i^ 
the  second  person  plural ;  and  the  verb,  to  which  ii  is^aiutedy 
is  the  firet  or  the  third  person  siagalar. 

Afar<  or  most  umvetsaL  Ita  auccesa  was  not  wor<  nniTer* 
aah  Gibboft,  vol.  II.  p.  337*  Money  is  Uie  $m>st  universal 
inciiemant  of  baman  industry.  Id.  vol.  L  p^  356 ;  vol..  \l\, 
p.  66,  &.C.  Company  more  univeraaiiy  acceptably.  Zeluco^ 
vol.  I.  p.  398-  Ibat  which  pleiises  moH  HaiverMlly  is  relii- 
giun.  Bbir's  Serm.  vi»l.  J  I.  p.  ilidt  What  is  aoiv^eraal  caonot 
adnHi  of  augmenlatioo. 

Of  oM  others.  The  }^x^^\m%rf all  Qihn,  for  which  l\e 
wa$  the  Alteal.  Zehico^  vol  I.  pp.  73,  1  )0.  The  most  pre- 
em^^uU  oihen^  AuM^bar.  vok  UI.  p^  S88.  U  i3  Uuit  fpe- 
ciea  o^  gpoodncss,  with  which»  q(f  atf  0ihtrs,  we  ane  beat  ao^ 
qvaitttM.  Biair's  Serm.  vol- 11.  p.  \%9t  To  coUeet  a  dic- 
tionary seems  a  work,  <\f  all  aikgr$,  ka$t  pragucobia  in  a 
atale  of  Uiadoess.  Johoson's  Life  of  Miltpo,  p,  KjQ.  lliis 
e^presfliott  rosemMfia  the  foUMVhig  ahaurdity  ii^  MiUoo  i  f 

AiiaiD,  the  eoodljett  man  of  men  aiaae  borv 
Hia  sona ;  Sie  iahresl  «f  her  daughters  five*. 

B.  iv,  325. 

T  would  not  attempt  to  vindicate  Miltoo*  aa  some  have 
done^  by  pletading,.  twit  ibis  is  «  figure  of  apai^^  o%  a  poetic 
liciH€c;  I  would  ratker  say  with  Horacej  U  i^  tmepf.  the 
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MaculsB^  qoas  act  incuria  fudir, 
Attc  hainana  paroiii  cavit  natur«. 

'  Ar.  Poet,  352, 

No  apology,  however^  can  be  made  for  the  foregoing  ex- 
pression in  prose. 

Euhcr  side.  Either  sex  and  every  ase  was  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  industry.  Gibbon,  vol.  L  45^.  He  retired 
wi tb  a  multitude  of  captives  of  «ij(Aer  sex.  lb.  IV.  281.  Filled 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex.  lb.  vol.  11. 
524:  iuibi  pasrim.  <^  In  that  violent  conflict  of  parties  be 
[Edward  Smith]  had  a  prologue  and  epilosue  from  the  first 
wits  on  either  side.*'  Johnson's  Lives,  vol.  fl.  p.  248.  Either 
signifies  only  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  is  improperly  used 
instead  of  each  in  the  singular  number,  or  both  in  the  plural. 

We  meet  with  innumerable  writers  Who  talk  of  looking 
into  the  womb  of  Time.  But  this  expression  suggests  a 
grosfS  «nd  indelicate  idea,  and  is  in  itself  absurd ;  for.  Time, 
according  to  the  mythologists,  is  an  old  fellow,  the  Chro* 
nos '  oir  Saturn  of  the  ancients,  and  consequently  has  no 
womb.    All  personifications  ought  to  be  consistent. 

An  accusative  or  objective  case  after  a  passive  participle. 
He  [Thompson]  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learn- 
ings Johnson's  L\ve%  vol.  IV.  p.  262^  He  [Watts]  was 
taught  Latin  by  Mr;  Pinhorne.  lb.  p.  278.  He  [Milton]  was 
offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment.  lb.  vd.  I.  18S. 
Thus  I  have  been  told  the  story.  Telem.  vol.  I.  p.  92,  edit. 
1793.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  he  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning;  he  learned  Latin  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Pinhorne ;  the  kms,  or  the  ministrr,  ofiTered  to  continue 
him  in  his  former  employment;  thus  I  have  heard  the  iU>rv; 
or,  thus  I  have  been  mformed.  The  author  of  these  remarks 
has  observed 9  with  regret,  the  last  of  these  expressions  in  a 
translation,  wbich  he  wished  to  give  the  public  in  an  nqex* 
ceptioiiable  style.  But  he  has  been  long  convinced,  that  no 
work  was  ever  published  without  some  inadvertencies  of  .the 
authot  and  printer. 

Two  highwaymen  were  h$mg  this  morning.  This  is  k  com«< 
mon  vulgarism.  We  should  rather  sav.  Two  highwaymen 
were  handed.  This  verb  should  be  nsed  in  the  regular  Itotm, 
when  it  signifies  to  execute^  and  in  the  irregular,  when  it  de^ 
notes  only  iuspension ;  as,  he  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
hung  in  chains. 

The  Me$t  of  the  two.  Her  f /li/rs^  son  Esau.  Gen.  xxvii:  15. 
When  only  two  things  are  mentioned,  there  cannot  be 
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what  gramniarians  sometimes  call  the  third  degree  of  com* 
parison.  In  this  case  we  should  say,  the  younger,  the  elder, 
the  wiseTf  the  better,  &c. 

The  conjunction  nor  is  frequently  used  after  an  affirmative 
sentence  very  improperlvj  in  this  manner: 

It^as  impossible  that'^a  soldief  coutd  esteem  so  dissolute 
a  sovereinij  nqr  is  it  easy  to  conceal  a  just  contempt.  Gib- 
bon^  vol. II.  5.    Modern  Europe  has  produced  several  illus* 
trious  women,  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight  of 
empire  ;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  distinguished 
characters.  lb.  512.    This  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  du<- 
ration  ;  nor  could  the  Christians  of  the  Kast  place  any  con* 
fidence  in  the  character  of  their  sovereign,    lb.  vol.  it.  487. 
alibi  passim.    He  was  young  enough  to  receive  new  impres« 
sipo9;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  curiosity. 
Johnson's  Lives^  vol.  IV*  259*    Tb^  Poet  leads  us  through 
the  appearance  of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied — 
nor  is  the  Naturalist  without  his  part  in  the  entertainment. 
lb.  p.  273.    The  versification  is  tolerable^  nor  can  criticism 
allow  it  a  higher  praise.  lb.  p.  438.    By  the  Spectator  it 
has  once  been  quoted^  nor  do  I  recdilect  much  othey  notice 
from  its  publication  till  now.  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  77.    To  put  their 
materials  to  practical  use^  fs  required  an  imagination  capable 
of  painting  nature;  nor  is  he  yet  a  poet  till^  &c.  lb.  p.  (Z35. 
All  is  general  and  undefined ;  nor  Joes  be  mi^  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor.  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  340.    This  ode  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  this  collection ;  nor  do  1  know 
where  to  find    it  equalled   among  the  modern    writers, 
lb,  p.  24o.    It  wouldj  I  think,  be  much  better  to  begin  the 
latter  part  of  these  sentences  without  this  cooiunction^  which 
only  seems  to  form  a  connection,  but  in  reality  has  no  cor« 
responding  negative*    The  simple  independent'  word  ftoi 
would  be  preferable :  he  does  not  much  interest ;  I  do  not 
even  know,  &c. 

Amon^  other  expressions,  equally  correct  and  refined,  we 
meet  with  the  following  sentence  in  the  Preface  to  Mntj^s 
Sermons :  ^*  nor  was  he  less  esteemed  than  beloved  :V  which 
|s  just  as  proper  as  it  would  be  to  say,  Mr.  Maty  was  a  good 
inan,  nor  was  he  a  bad  preacher.  In  this  passage  the  learned 
editors  of  these  discourses  have  likewise  given  us  a  curious 
antithesis,  a  counterpoise  of  love  and  esteem,  adjusted  with 
as  much  care  as  the  old  woman  balances  her  scales  in  the 
Iliadr 

I  have  been  mor^  particular  in  noting  this  use  of  the  con* 
Junction  nor,  because  it  occurs  very  frequently'.  But  vulgar 
usage  can  never  justify  an  absurdity.    The  impropriety,  I 
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belie ve»  baA  nwer  yet  beep  observed ;  sod  some,  perbapt^ 
inay  think  the  fore^ing  expres&ious  unejLceptiooable.    1 
shall  not  dispute  with  critics  who  are  so  &^\\}f  satisfied. 
1797,  Jufy*.  iius£9iua. 


pXI.  Addison^d  Ob^rvation  on  Virgirt  Achates* 

Mr.  Urban»  SuuiUrlandg  July  17* 

In  an  Essay  on  Friendship,  No.  SM  of  the  Spectator,  th* 
good  Mr.  Addison  says,  ''  I  do  not  remember  that  Achates, 
who  is  represented  as  the  first  favourite,  either  gires  hi^  ad* 
▼ice,  or  strikes  a  blow,  through  the  whole  ^neid." 

The  learned  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  quotes  this  passage  in  his 
second  volume  of  VirgiJ,  p.  74*,  hot  says  nothing  ihereom 

Id  the  12th  book  of  the  JBneid,  I  find,  in  line  459, 

Epulonem  obtruncat  Achates. 

« 

To  the  character  of  the  faithful  Achates,  as  a  soldier,  I 
offer  this  tribute  of  acknowledgment^  not  having  noticed  it 
elsewhere  in  the  course  of  my  reading. 

1798^  Jidjf.  C.  A. 


■»^^««i*i^pp^^'*""^ 
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Leicestershire. 

Mb.  Urbaw,  Harhkotn,  Drv.  si. 

The  following  unpublished  original,  which  I  promised  you 
in  my  last,  being, doubtless  i:itetu)ed  by  the.  author  as  a 
Preface  to  his  Leiccbtershire,  which  he  aftcrwiuds  cha.nged 
Intu  iha  published  Bnglish  oue^  I  hupeyou  will  tljiuk  worilxy 
i:>f  preservation  in  your  Magazi^ve. 

'^  Wiirmus  Burton,  Lindliacus,  Leicestreosis^  aoiico  leetoti 

salutem. 

'*  Cum  in  omni  genere  cognilionis,  scientia  antiquifcatan 


•  • 


«  la  tb9  ibffd  f4il40ii,  p.  1 17.      £. 
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rerqmcme  veteram  et  pr^teritarum  sit  digobsiiDa  etmaxime. 
laudabuis,  tum»  ut  mini  videtiir,  earum  conservatio,  et  ab 
imaoblivionesiveiDteritUTinidicatio^aequaiAmereturlaudenK 
Qttuin  aium  ego  uoa  ^ta  pridem  in  libellum  incidi  qui  aiiti- 
Qoitatasy  mopunpenta,  et  multa  alia  notatu  digna  comitatus 
Leibestrenaisy  turn  etiam  jpaucorum  circumjacentium  comi- 
ll^tuuiD^  illustravit,  hoc  ammo  animadverten^  meoy  nilgradus 
qoam  prodesse  multis^  ejiciens  omnem  lobbris  uietuin^ 
^m:edieoduin  diixi»  quem  rudi  penoa  et  pennicillo  (ut  aluiit) 
ipoocto  bic  depinxi,  et  ut  nemini  ingratus  viderer,  narrabo 
breyiter,  per  qaos  profeci,  et  quorum,  laboi^e  congestuii  bJA 
liber  sit*  WilPmus  Wyrley,  patria  Leicestrensis,  natus,  ut 
jpi3e  refert>  apud  Seale,  com.  Leic.  4  Eli:^.  e  gentilitlis  Staff., 
Qrittwluft,  et  per  matrem  e  facoilia  de  Cbaroels^  de  Snarestoii^ 
com.  Leic.  hoi^o  sedulus  et  hooestus,  et  studio  beraldico 
mulfcum  addictjus,  circa  annum  1588^  hunc  laborem  sus- 
cepity  nioiirttm  peraipbulandi  et  colfigendi  antiquitates^ 
arma  gentiUtia^  cfsteraque  notatu  digna,  quae  in  quavis  ec-* 
clesiA^  fecove  celebriori  infra  comitatum  Leic^strensem,  et 
alibi  forent  ^pe<;tanday  non  sine  impensis  et  labore  gravi; 
aaepeque  mihi  retulit  (familiariter  enim  cum  eo  egi)  se  totum 
comitatum  Leicestrensem,  topographica,  hrstorica,  et  heraU 
dice  narratione,  descriptum  velle.  Quantum  hac  in  re  pro- 
gressus  est  pro  certo  non  habeo;  vereor  eoiott  ne  impedilns 
negotiisy  vel  aliis  coactus  causis,  propo^itum  intermiserit: 
circa  annum  1599  profectus  est  in^Scociam  ad  regeni  Juco« 
bom^  et^  quantum  nunc  audio,  circa  pahitium  regis  moraturs 
•ed  amplius  de  instituto  suo  hac  in  re  pfo  coaiperto  nop  te« 
neo.  Qttocirca  qanm  tam  commoda  et  neceasaria  sit  ha*o 
descriptio  et  unicuique  perutilis,  ego  tametsi  ex  minimb  iu-» 
fimHB,  ex  indoctis  indoctissimus,  exemplo  inductus  doctis-* 
him  et  reverendissimi  tiri  Gul.  Camdenii  cni  Britannia 
tahtum  debet  quamnm  orbis  Ortelio^  esempto  etiam  Joh*ia 
Nordeni  et  Ricardi  Carewe,  quorum  bic  Comubiiuni  illo 
Middlesexiam  et  Hertiordiam  descrif^sit,  tuifi  etiam. exemplo 
amici  met  singularis  et  unice  colendi  viri  literatissimi  et  or-> 
natissimi  SamsonrsErdeswicfc,  de  Sandori,  StafTordiensis,  qui 
accuratissiore,  quantunf  unquam  atiquis^  comkatus  StaHbrd 
et  CestritiB  descripsit,  opus  grnnde,  doctissimum,  laboratis* 
simeque  navatum  i  sed,  bett  dpiendum  \  immatiMra  }>ra?fep* 
tus  morte,  in  lucem  non  edidit  sicut  in  animo  esset  suo,  cu* 
jus  consiliKcgo  testis  etiam  esse  possim  ;  quod  opus*  in  cujtis 
AUDC  latet  manibu^  iocertum  est;  audivi  nuper,  quod  penes 
eaaet  Tho.  Gerrard,  militem,  utinam  in  lucem  propedum 
prodiret  in  perpetuam  reipuWicae  utilitatem.  His  ego,  in- 
(]uap]j  instigatus  excmplis,  et  bis  de  causis  pcrmotus,  pro* 
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Tinciam  Leicestrensem  illostrandam  luscepi ;  collegi  quaedam 
laccris  tihartis,  et,  qnantunr  pro  tarn  brevi  temporis  spaiio 
licuity  antiqnitates  quasdam  enodavi^  insignia  gentilitia  et 
stemmata  genealogica  comparavi;  sed  vereor  ne^qaod  miht 
ptonosueram  assequi  non  possim;  duobus  enicn  fere  abhinc 
annis  incidi  in  morbam  dictum  phthisini  sire  tabem,  quo 
nunc  afficior,  cujos  diutarnitate  continua,  vires  corporis  ita 
fractal  et  labefactata:  sunt,  ut  nee  mihi  ikcultas  studendi,  nee 
potestas  investigandi  aut  scribendi,  data  sit:  interim  tamen 
quibus  possim  viribus  operam  intendo,  ut  hie  comilalas, 
qui  a  nobilibus  prseclarissimis,  si  quis  in  Anglia  jiltei'j  et  mul* 
tis  antiquitatibus  refertUFy  inter  reliquos  emicet,  capotqiie 
elevet  suum,  '^  quantum  lentasolent  inter  vibumacopressi.*' 
Faxit  Deus,  ut  in  studiosqrum  et  candidatorum  gratiani, 
banc  descriptior^emy  usque  ad  summum  desiderium,  quod 
avide  cupio  et  aveo^  perttciam  et  perfectis  partibus  absoU 
▼am.  Interea  temporis  (amice  lector)  hoc  opus  eqve  acci* 
pito,  quod  non  sine  maeno  labore  et  sumptu  cotlec^tom  fuit, 
et  quantum  ego  pro  Tirili  comprehendere  possim,  mei  in* 
curia  vel  negligentia  omissum  non  erit.    Vale. 


«« Lindky,  7  Apr.  1604*" 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  following : 

'*  CoUectio  armorun,  insignium  gentililiorum,  tumQiorumy 
et  eorum  inscriptionum,  monvimentorum,  et  cseterarum 
antiquitatum»  in  singula  fere  ecclesia,  templo>  monasterio^ 
aliove  loco  memorabilia  in  comitatu  Leicestrensi,  quas  &tas 
et  tempus  ad  nos  devenire  permiseruiit,  hie  descripU^  la- 
bore  et  studio  plerumque  WilPmi  Wyrley  Leicestrensis. 

^*  Accessit  etiam  collectio  aiitiquitatum  in  ^uibasdam 
ecclesiis  in  comitatibus  circurojacentibusy  caetensque  ubi* 
Gunoue  lab<Mre  pnedicti  W.  Wyrley.^ 

*^  Nomioa  eorum,  qui  huic  cumulo  aliquid  adjecerunt 
^    *'  S.  £.    Sampson  Ercieswick,  de  Sandon,  Staff. 

*'  U.  P.    Humfredus  Purefojr,  de  BarweU^  Leic« 

'<  W.  B.    Wiirmus  Burton,  de  Lindley,  Leic. 


*  Wyrley  begaii  hit  Surrey  in  1569.  His  original  HS.  coptainiof  ^9^ 
many  churches  in  Staffordshire,  Northamptonshire,  York^  Rnttand,  aud  War« 
wiokshire,  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Herald's  college ;  bearing  the  mark  V. 
197.  It  appears  also  that  ^e  afterwards  accompanied  Biirum  in  his  Snrrcy 
of  the  Churches  there  in  the  years  1603,  1608,  ate.  In  V.  No,  187,  in  th« 
same  library,  is  a  fair  and  beautiful  copy  of  both  their  labours  In  ihii  way, 
with  the  arms,  monuments,  and  antiquities,  well  drawn.    £• 
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^<  H.  A*    Hieronimos  Aston,  de  Leicesten 
««  T:  p.    Thomas  PureSoy,  dc  Harwell,  Leic. 
<<  W.  S.    WiU'mas  Smith,  Londioensis. 
'^  N.  C.    Nicholaus  Charles,  Londinensis. 
•  <'  R.  C. '  Robertus  Cooke,  Clarentins  Rex  Armorum. 
^<  N.  D.    Nicholaus  Dethick,  Windsor  Heraldus. 
^'  Edmundas  Gunter,  ifidis  Christi,  in  Oxon.  scholaris. 
<^  T.  I.    Thomas  Ingram,  de  Hinkiey,  Leic. 
^'  W.'Bel.  Wiirmus  Belcher,  deGildeslMirg,NortbampC* 

Yours,  &c, 

S.  Shaw,  jun« 

P.S.    The  following  original  letter  (found  amongst  the 
same  MSS.)  may  likewise  merit  perpetuity, 

**  To  his  worthy  friend,  Wm.  Burton,  Esq.  at  Lindley,  these. 

*«  Worthy  Sir,  Aug.  5,  1639. 

^^  I  have  herewithali  safely  returned  your  deedes,  which 
I  borrowed,  with  many  thankes ;  but  I  hope  you  have  yet  a 
second  course  for  roe  of  choiser  stuffe :  for  I  assure  you^  , 
most  of  these  are  not  worthye  the  custod ye  you  bestow  on 
them.    I  was  lately  at  Grendon,  v^here  I  nad  sight  of  some 
evidences  of  Mr.  Cbetwynd's;  and  amongst  them  I  find  the 
covenants  betwixt  Aliva^  the  widow  of  Sir  Wm.  Chetwytid, 
of  Ingestre,  knt  and  Wm.  Purefoy ;  vis.  that  William,  the 
tonne  and  beire  of  the  said  Wm.  Purefoy,  shall  marry  Mar« 
garet,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Aliva,  before  the -least  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crosse  next.    Dat«  at  Church* 
waven,  on  the  feast  of  Bartholomew,  2  L  R.  II.    And  in  the 
ehurch  of  Grendoo,  in  a  south  window,  there  are  two  pic« 
tores ;  the  one  of  a  man  in  armour,  the  other  of  a  woman^ 
each  havinge  upon  their  surcotes  these  armes.  Quarterly^  I 
and  4,  Gu«  a  coevron  Erm.  between  3  leopards*  faces  Or« 
2d  and  3d,  Sa.  on  a  fess  Ar.  (should  be  Gu.  I  thinke)  3  leo« 
pards'  iaees  Or.  between  3  saltires  Ar.    Under  the  man  the 
tame  in  a  shield  ;  the  scutcheon  under  the  woman  is  broken. 
I  fiad  likewise  amongst  his  evidences  a  very  fayre  deede,  the 
teaie  perfect  in  greene  wax,  whereby  Wm.  Basset  grants  to 
ttobert  Grendon,  in  frank  marriage  with  Emme  his  daughter, 
"Mam  terrum  dejfeodo  $uo  in  villa  de  Haudeby,  cum  homagio  et 
$avicia  d'm  Stepk.  de  Seagrave.    Amongst  others,  Tho.  de 
Esteley  is  a  witnesse.    I  take  it  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  H. 
Ill*  tyme.    The  armes  in  the  seale  are  these,  6  piles  a  can- 
ton varie.    1  am  this  oiomiog  going  to  my  honoured  friend 


^ 
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Sir  Chr.  Hatton^ivilh  whom  I  difiike  I  sbail  stay  a  inontbe^ 
I  intrcftte  you  to  fe»ee  ibr  what  more  deedes  or  other  tbings 
of  consequence  you  have  to  fitt  me  with ;  aud  after  my  re* 
turne  I  shall  be  bold  to  see  you.  Thus,  wishing  you  all 
health  and  prosperitye,  doe  with  cny  best  respecu  i^emetn- 
bered,  rest,  at  your  service, 

^^  Wm.  Dvqdale,  DIaocfa  Lyon.'* 

This  great  antiquary  was  also  visiting  bis  said  friend  in 
May  preceding,  as  appears  by  his  neat  copy  of  a  curious 
deed  before  me,  thus  inscribed :  *^  Ex  autographo,  penes 
Chr.  Hatton,  miln.  bain.  Maij.  3^  1639."  It  is  Robert  Earl 
of  Leicester's  grant  to  the  monastery  of  Alcester,  in  War- 
ivickbhire,  as  printed  in  the  Monastioon,  torn.  1.  p.  471. 
This  copy  contains  several  explanatory  notes,  by  Burton, 
of  places  in  Leicestershire,  &c. 

17i*8,  Dec.  8.  S. 


CXIIL    Ofl  the  Authenticity  of  the  Arabtau  Tiki,  by  Dr.  Rrnsell. 
Mr.  Urban, 

• 

Having  remarked  that  several  of  your  correspoodeots 
have  solicited  ioforfnatioa  concerning  tfae  Arabic  JdSS.  of 
t)ie  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  now  in  England,  and 
finding  my  name  occasionally  introduced  with  that  of  Mr^ 
Professor  White,  I  sit  down  to  communicate  what  I  know  of 
the  matter,  in  hopes  that  the  learned  Professor,  as  well  as 
others  who  have  it  in  their  power,  may  be  induced  to  an* 
swer  the  qireriea  of  your  correspondents  in  a^maDUer  mttcb 
more  satisfactory. 

In  a  note^  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Natural  Htstoiy  of 
Aleppo,  I  have  asserted,  **  that  the  Arabian  Tales,  a  Thou« 
sand  and  One  Nights,  is  a  scarce  book  at  Aleppo;  that,- 
after  much  inquiry,  I  found  only  two  volumes,  containing 
280  nightSi  and  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  have  a  copy 
taken.  I  was  shewn  (1771)  more  than  one  complete  copy 
in  the  Vatican  library;  and  one  at  Paris  in  the  King's  li« 
brary,  said  also  lo  be  complete.^*  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
here,  that  what  is  said  of  (he  Vatioan  and  Parisian  MSS;  of 
M'hich  1  had  only  .a  transient  view,  rests  on  the  sutbority  of 
the  librarians. 

The  hrst  three  volumes  of  M.  Galland's  translation  con* 
tains  238  nights;  in  the  succeeding  tluee  volumes,  each 
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slorv  proceeds  uninternptedly.  The  repetition  of  the 
Diaiojpje  between  the  two  sisters  at  the  heginning  and  con- 
clusion of  each  night,  which  is  continued  throughout  the 
MS.  was  intentionally  omitted  by  M.  Galland,  after  the  first 
volume. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  75th  night,  with  some  slight 
variation  in  the  diviisiou  of  Nights,  the  MS.  and  the  transla- 
tion agree.  The  story  of  tlie  three  Calenders  terminates  in 
the  MS.  in  the  75th  night;* in  the  transition,  in  the  69th. 

The  story  of  Sinbad,  which  occupies  from  the  70lh  lo  the 
91st  Night  in  the  translation,  is  entirely  wanting  in  my  MS, 
the  story  of  the  Three  Apples  following  immediately  that  of 
tixe  Calenders,  and  terminating  in  the  7yth  night;  whereas  in 
tbe  translation,  the  story  ot  the  Apples  terminates  in  the 
93d  night,  on  account  of  the  intervening  story  of  Sinbad. 

From  the  93d  night  m  the  translation  (MS.  80)  to  ihe 
210th  (MS.  200)  the  stones,  with  little  variation,  proceed  iu. 
the  same  series;  but  after  that  there  is  a  total  deviation  from 
the  order  preser^•ed  in  the  MS.;  for,  the  siory  of  Noured- 
din  Aly,  which  in  the  MS.  is  continued  from  night  200  to 
229,  does  not  appear  in  the  French  translation  till  the  bcgin- 
ninor  of  the  4ih  volume,  and  is  followed  by  the  story  of 
Bicler  Prince  of  Persia,  which  in  the  MS.  commences  in  the 
229th  night,  and  ends  in  nigtit  272.  Part  of  the  story  of 
Camaraizaman,  from  night  272  to  2Sl,  finishes  the  MS. 
while  that  story,  in  the  translation,  is  found  in  the  3d 
volume,  comprehended  in  17  nights,  from  21 1  to  228.  The 
stories  related  in  the  other  ten  nights  of  chat  volume  are  not 
in  the  MS. 

From  the  foregoin?  detail,  there  seems  no  ground  to 
doubt  that  M.  Gatland  translated  from  a  copy  sUuilar  to  the 
MS.  now  in  my  possession.  In  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
incidents,  as  Weil  as  in  the  termination  of  the  tales,  there 
is  no  material  disagreement.  The  variation  remarked  in  the 
division  of  the  nights,  and  arrangement  of  the  stories,  may 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

Ill  general,  with  respect  to  the  translation,  no  doubt  great 
liberty,  in  accommodation  to  French  manners,  has  been 
tttkeu  with  the  original.  A  reason  for  omitting  the  stanzas 
and  elegies,  which  occur  so  frequently  throughout  the  MS. 
has  been  assigned  in  M.  Galland's  Preface ;  and  a  few  scenes, 
too  licentiously  described  in  the  original,  have  with  propri- 
ety been  softened  or  suppressed :  but  other  descriptions, 
though  expressive  of  Oriental  costutne^  have  with  less  reason 
been  omitted,  particularly  two  nights  in  vol.  11.  p  155.  It 
may  be  remarked  niso,  that  M.  Galland  is  sometimes  ex\i^ 
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berant  far  beyond  the  priginal^  and  inserts  in  the  narratiTe 
what  is  rather  a  commentary  for  the  European  reader^  than 
suitable  to  the  characters  er  the  drama. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  excellent  Grammar^  has  obserred, 
respecting  the  stor^'  of  the  barber's  fifth  brother,  ^^  ttiat  the 
deviation  frooi  the  original  is  greater  than  even  a  free  trans- 
lation  seemed  to  require;"  a  remark  which  may  justly  be 
extended  to  many  otner  parts  of  the  translation,  after  every 
allowance  is  made  for  variation  in'the  MSS* 

Tlie  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Richardson  translated  the  story 
of  AInaschar,  must,  like  mine,  have  wanted  the  story  of 
Sin))ad,  the  story  of  AInaschar  beginning  in  both  MSS.  in 
the  162d  night;  but  in  M.  Galland's  translation  (on  account, 
as  before  observed,  of  Sinbad's  adventures  intervening)  it 
begins  in  the  L76th  night. 

In  a  consideKable  number  of  separate  tales  which  I  col- 
lected ill  the  East,  I  find  but  few  contained  in  M.  Galland's 
translation.  Amone  these  are  the  fiirst  eight  nights  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  witn  this  variation,  that  the  fable  of  the  ass, 
the  ox,  and  the  labourer,  in  Galland's,  vol.  I.  p.  25,' is  related 
by  the  third  old  man,  instead  of  a  story  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
chant. These  eight  nighty  stand  under  the  title  of  the 
Merchant  and  the  Genie;  but  the  narrative  is  uninterrupted, 
and  ^'ithout  any  intimation  whence  it  was  borrowed.  There 
is  another  story,  under  the  title  of  the  Khalif  and  the  Fish- 
erman, a  fragment  much  abridged  and  mutilated,  evidently 
also  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment. Tliere  is  one  more,  "  The  story  of  the  Fair  Persian'* 
(Galbnd,  vol.  IV.);  which,  though  ratlier  more  full,  a^^rees 
in  general  with  the  MS.  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  but  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  mention  of  cotFce,  which  I  do  not 
recollect  meeting'wilh  in  any  pait  of  the  Arabian  Nights; 
the  genuine  tales  being  probably  of  an  older  date  than  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  coffee  into  Arabia* 

I  suspect,  therefore,  this  last  circumstance,  as  well  as 
some  introduced  by  way  of  amplification  in  other  places, 
to  be  modern  additions ;  and  this  the  rather,  from  having  re- 
marked that,  in  copies  made  from  my  own  MS.  the  scribes 
were  little  scrupulous  in  abridging  descriptions,  changing 
words,  and  adding  decorations,  as  fancy  happened  to  lead; 
a  licence  not  assumed  in  MSS.  of  serious  import^  which  are  • 
always  carefully  compared  and  corrected. 

In  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  pub* 
'  lished  in   1792,    I    find,   in  my   mbcellaneous  collection, 
abovementioned,  the  three  first  stories  in  the  first  %'olume; 
the  third  story  in  the  second;  and  the  first  and  thirteenth  ia 


the-  third  Tolume,  They  are  totally  unconnected^  have 
each  tlieir  distinct  preface^  and  may  veir  possibly  belong 
to  the  large  collection  mentioned  by  M.  Galland.  On  th^ 
supposition  pf  the  French  translation  being  made  from  MSS. 
not  very  different  from  mine,  the  liberty  assumed  of  ampK^ 
ficatioQ  seems  to, me,  on  a  oursorv  Pierusal,  far  to  exceed 
that  of  M  Galland  in  his  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Yours,  &c. 


CXIV.  Dissertation  on  Accents. 

Mr.  UaBAN,  Wadham  College^  Oxford^  Jt^nt  28. 

Qui  cavet,  ne  decipiatur,  vix  cavet,  cum  etiam  cavet; 
£tiam  cum  cavisse  ratus  est,  sepe  is  cauttur  captus  est. 

tlauU  CapU  A.  11.  s.  2. 

I  KNOW  few  subjects  of  classical  inquiry  upon  which  vire 
have  attained  to  less  certainty^  than  the  doctrine  of  accent 
and  quantity ;  and  yet  there  are  probably  few  subjects  more 
interesting  to  the  accomplished  scholar.  Accent  and  quan- 
tity are  generally  presumed  to  be  things  totally  differefnt  m 
themselves;  but  there  are  not  wanting  critics,  and  those  of 
high  name,  who  doubt  this  complete  difference.  Accents 
are  these ;  the  acute,  and  the  grave,  simple  signs  of  sound ; 
and  the  circumflex^  compounded  of  both.  The  two  first 
are  frequently  placed  upon  short  syllables  without  altering 
their  quantity.  Yet  how  this  should  in  reality  be  the  case, 
I  cajinot  readily  comprehend. 

A  short  syllahle  is,  by  custom  and  authority,  pronounced 
in  as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with  distinction  of  sound. 
If  therefore,  a  note  of  accent  make  any  alteration  in  such 
a  syllable,  what,  I  would  ask,  must  the  alteration  be  I 
Certainly  not  to  accelerate  the  pronunciation.  But  it  will 
{lossibiy  be  objected,  that,  though  accents  do  not  accelerate 
the  pronunciation,  yet  they  evidently  increase  the  tpne  and 
energy  of  the  syllable.  But  cin  the  tone  and  energy  of  % 
aliort  syllable  be  increased  without  increasing  the  time?  If 
any  learned  reader  will  try  the  experiment,  I  believe  h# 
will  find  tbp  undertaking  somewhat  dtfEcult. 

I'here  are  many  words  in  the  learned  languages  of  which 
the  modern  pronaoeiation  appears  to  be  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  quantity.    For  himws  w«U  known  to 
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scholars,  tbe  accent  cannot  with  propriety  be  thrown  fkrdier 
back  than  the  aotepenultima  even  in  the  longest  words. 
This)  10  polysyllables,  will  ofiten  occasion  the  stress  or  ele* 
yation  of  the  voice  to  be  placed  upon  those  members  of  & 
word  which  are  by  nature  or  position  shott. 

In  the  words  PonHJiceSj  nermione^  Urceolusj  fitwluf^ 
andy  indeed,  all  others  consisting  of  a  choriambic  tinder  one 
combioation,  accent-  and  quantity  are  worse  friends  than 
becoraeth  such  near  neighbours.-The  following  paamre  of 
Juvenal  places  the  stress  of  the  sound  upon  a  snort  sylLble. 

Frigida  circumagwU  pigri  sarraca  Bootap. 

Sat.  ¥•  1.  23. 

Again,  in  Virgil,*  we  find, 

Emicat  EuryaiuSf  et  tiranere  victor  mhcL 

£n.  V,  L  337. 

Similar  instanlees  ererywhere  abound.  Wbai  shall  we  say 
then  ?  Does  the  accerit  upon  a  short  syllable  produce  any 
variation  in  the  time?  Add,  if  so,  in  what  consbts  the  essen* 
tial  difierence  between  accent  and  quantity?  This  is  a 
question  much^  easier  to  propose  than  to  answer. 

Port  Royal  Grammar  upon  the  Latin  tongue,  and  Dr. 
Porster  upon  Greek  accent,  are  critics  of  unexceptionable 
merit;  and  vet  d>serve  how  widely  they  differ  upon  this 
subject.  Tue  former  says,  ^*  As  accents  were  invented  for 
no  ottier  purpose  than  to  mark  the  tone  of  the  voice,. they 
are  tberetord,   no   s^n  of  the   quantity  f  of  syllables. 


*  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  followMg  oofrtradioiory  f|«i«iilities  of  tte 
't%iBd  «eri>f  from  lAgh  aulhority?  I  fear  we  Aiust  hare  recovrae  to  that 
powerful  classic  |cvcr«  a  licence,  to  remove  the  diflicttUr. 

StridoM  apes  otero^  tt  mptis  effervere  costU* 

Georg.  IV.  55«. 

^  Cqcaris.  nressoaae  dio  stridere  molari; 

•  ■"        -•  Ja».S^V.  160, 

f  This  teamiBK  appears  eloae  and  coQclusiTe  ;  yet  if  we  examine  it  at. 

•ieAtively,  we  shall  discover,  1  think,  a  latent  fallacy.    As  the  profoaad  and 

axcaU'ent  author  elsewhere  admits  a  variation  of  time,  conformable  witib  ac« 

teatf  amongst. those  syllables  that  are  marked  abart,  may  not  the  ansa 

j^arlaticm  also  laxist  suaongst  those  tliat  ave  marked  long  }    In  p«lyay44nhlaa, 

srhere  the  penultima  is  long,  the  accent,  he  doserves,  lies  upon  it :  hot  in 

,flmilar  wj)i|ls»  whfire  both  penultima  and  antepenultima  are  ihort,  the  aooeni 

is  placed  upon  the  antepenuhima,  because  two  short  tyUahios  are  a^vvlesfr 

'to  oner  long  one.    Here  then  the  aco«nt*  is  pteoed  aoooidiag  4o  lime  {  if 

jMseordipgiD  th^sOKtvatii  iMMHrei  certainly  accordiiig  to  the  inward 

potation. 
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9  word  may  k^m  •aveml  lopg  q^lif bl^a^  and  yet  it  shall  ha,Te 
but  oiii»  acoant;  aa,  on  %h^  coQU:acy>  xt  may  b^  coippQai^d 
•ndrelv  of  gh<Mrt  onw^  and  yet  shall  have  its  acc^t^  as 
Asia,  Uominus,"  ^  P.  R.  b.  I|.  p,  5^ 
f  The  latter  thus  expresses  himselff  p»  67:  ''No  man  caa 
Mibd  pfose  or  Terse  aiQCQrdiDg  tp  both  accent  aiid  qaantiigr  I 
for  every  accent,  if  it  is  (Pfy  tking,  must  give  some  stress  ta, 
the  syllable  upoa  which  it  is  plained;  aod  evfiy  stress  that 
is  laid  «poD  a  svUable^  muH  poc^ssarily  give  some  ^acteut  to 
it;  fof^  evecy  elevatioQ  of  the  voipe  implietb  tim^  and  tim^  i^ 

MST  Bib.  Reg.  Ang.  p.». 

To  be  plain,  then,  ther^  is  much  weight  in  th^  last  argu-- 
■aent;  and  the  obs^vations  4>(  Dr.  For^ter,  although  mad^ 
upon  Greek  accent,  arii,  ia  many  instances,  applicable  to 
Ljkttn«  And  here  lerus  pot  conceive  that  the  present  is  ^ 
nere  ^aestioa  of  words,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  no- 
tice ;  niice,  upon  a  ju^t  knowledge  of  the  beauties  *  of  pro« 
nunciatioD  depends  much  pf  that  exquisite  pleasure  wnicb 
we  derive  firom  polite  literati^e.  If  we  may  jud^e  qf  the 
dtfficdiy  of  any  accomplishment  by  the  rarity  of  its  attain » 
ment,  to  proMUfue  Latin  is  more  difficult  than  to  translate  it. 
For  one  person  who  can  read  it  cqrcectly^  even  according  tQ 
present  roles,  we  find  about  five  who  cai}  translate  it  so. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  defect?  Shall  we  say  tba( 
men,  considering  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  as  a  secondary 
and  inferior  acquisition,  pay  all  their  attention  tp  the  poo- 
ftruiiig  of  it ;  as  we  sometimiss  meet  with  great  writers  who 
cannot  tpeUP  But  what  is  more  uoworkmanlikc,  or  ipele- 
gant,  than  to  see  scholars  by  profession  stumble  at  the  sexy 
threshold  of  the  Muses?  And  herein,  I  thiuk,  consist^  on^ 
advantage,  amongst  manyi  of  ppblip  schools;  pamety,  that 
in  such  seminaries  boys  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of 'quantity,  although*  by  some  they  have  been  thought  to 
apend  too  much  time  upon  this  pursuit. 

Our  ruUss  of  quantity  give  us,  accurately  enougbt  t)if 


a  Ai  w«  palHeljr  •Mommodittd  our  eoiaistaUl  ncighlrppi;!  by-sdoptin^, 
iii#  1159,  tbrir  iDetk>d  of  reckonia^  tim«,  to  off  late  Wf  feep  dUpoicd  tp 
•coommodtte  th«m  ftill  Iwihor,  by  adofMlBf ,  i«i  pMt,  tboar  ac^hod  pf  prp- 
/  WTOBcing  Latin.  TMt  it  ctattSy  obtoffnbU  in  tbo  Aill  tad  op«i  fi^si^ifttloii 
commoaty  givcatothSTowol  A.  Wo  •!•  told  of  ICilt0O,  tl^at  he  }ii|pct«4  jLho 
a»r«i;ji.fttODQBdotfioo ;  o«d  «m  ftcaittotaod  to  obt ervo»  tbst  <■  to  r^  Iftia 
>itfa  on  Eogilth  momtii  it  «•  iU  o  liMrio^  oS  loir  7(oacb«^'  ikvq^^ li^i^f^fii^ 
▼oL'L  (•  kli*  ... 
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pr6poftion  of  smihd  that  sVUtabfes  btor'to  each  t>riier  in  tbe^ 
two  extreme^  of  iong  ana  short;  but  this  knowledge  will 
not  give  us  the  general  time.  They  teach  ut  that  two  abort 
Syllables  tre  equivalent  td  one  long  one;  but  can  we  hence 
collect,  whether  the  whole  moveoient  wa^s  quick  or  slowy 
die  tone  rariable  or  monotonous? «  - 

Port  Royal  conceives^  and  with  great  appearance  of  pro* 
bability,  thatnbe  discriminating  ears  of  the  Homans  weref 
not  contented  ^ith  the  present  arrangement  of  long  and 
short  sylhibles  only,  but  that  they  had  an  intermedialie  inea* 
sure,  consisting  ot  a  time  and  half,  upon  which  the  accent 
in  polysjiiables*  often  lay.  He  farther  observes^  that  then^ 
was  a  considerable  (distinction  in  pronunciation  between  syl« 
Fables  short  by  nature  and  short  by  position.  As  the  matter 
at  present  stands,  it  does  hot  appear  that  learners  derive 
any  material  advantage  from  mere  ae^ents.  Th6  circamflex 
Inay  indeed  be  of  some  service,  because  it  is  $iow,  cooo 
hected  with  quantity;  but  the  gr&ve  and  the  acute  teera  but 
Tittle  to  facilitate  true  pronunciation.  In  autographs  or  MS& 
they  are  rarely  used,  and  readers  find  no  great  loss  of  them. 
*  What  then,  thie  ititelligent  reader  will  observe,  do  yon 
altogether  reject  the  use  of  accents,  so  generally  received^ 
And  would  you  reduce  pronunciation  to  one  dull  monotony^ 
Certainly  nor;  althoug*h  I  concetTCj  with  submission,  that 
accents,  as  they  are  now  managed,  may  in  some  cases  be 
nugatory,  and  in  some  detrimental.  I  would  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  these  modem  signs 
of  souna,  and  would  assign  to  them  their  proper  merit.  It 
is  true,  I  believe,  that  accents,  by  encroaching  on  quaniityf 
inaj^  enable  a  judicious  Latit|  reader  to  introduce  some  alight 
distinction  into  the  sound  of  his  voice  i  but  it  is  also  trne, 
that  they  are  highly  inadequate  to  convey  to  ns  any  just 
conception  of  the  variety,  the  richness,  and  the  extreme 


*  Is  it  lawful  to  eu^geft,  wtthottt  offending  Latin  efttfl,th«t,ttricfl]riipeafc^ 
in%,  thm  can  bt  no  sock  Uiin^at  ApolfayliableeoiMitUiig  «hoHy  of  sliort  feet, 

oooo       gooo      vcic^o      ovtrv 
tbat  ii,  .of  feet  of  equal  tim^s  >  Danaidcs,  Periphraftis,  Uomioibttt,  OpipaniB. 

Id  pfoiiounciug  a  word  of  many  syllables,  it  has  been  observed  that  tbete 

must  necessarily' be  some  foundation  fbr  the  voice  to  rest  on ;  to  which  point 

'of  support  all  the  ath«r  parti  of  the  ioiinid  veour,  as  to  a  (^niiBon  centre. 

t>n  the  otlier  hand,  to  consider  any  syllable  as  absolutaly  long,  whicb  Uia 

|>octs  have  agreed  to  eotisider  ai«hort,woald  betotfoutradicttbeir  aathority, 

and  to  faU  into  fatal  heresy.    What^'tbercfore,  remaina  in  this  mcrcilesa  -dir 

lemma  between  accent  and  quantity,  but  to  agree  with  P.  R.  respecting  the 

Kitermediate  mcasnre  of  a  iimi.€nd  half  9   Upon  these  gromida  we  ahaU  treat 

o\lr  polysyllablev  and  ohoriimbica  AoarfiMM/^;  and  09^  like  Bayeaj  having 

introduced  them  on  the  stage,  leave  them  to  get  off  again  ai  thcj  can* 
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accimicy,  of  tone  and  time,  with  which  the  Romans^  we  are 
informed,  pronounced  their  language. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  our  first  proposition, 
namely,  that  accents  in  some  eases  are  nugatory,  and  in 
some  detrimentaL  They  are  nu|^tory,  then,  when  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  excite  attention,  and  so  ttach 
Twthmg.  They  are  detrimental  where  they  tend  to  intro* 
duce  confusion  into  the  minds  of  learners,  or  lead  them  to 
make  fiilse  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  useful 
where  they  come  in  aid  of  quantity;  they  are  useful  where 
they  serve  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another,  spelt  in  the" 
same  manner,  or  different  inflexions  of  the  same  verb. 
They  are  also  useful  where  they  serve  to  mark  prepositions 
and  adverbs. 
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L    The  Causes  of  preams. 

Mr.  UmmAH,  JVhilkt/f  Pec.  26,  1755. 

))REAMS  are  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pbeiiomeMk 
of  tbe  human  frame ;  tfaey  are  by  some,  perhaps,  too  little^ 
by  others  too  much,  regarded :  some  ere  continnaUy  ttM» 
turing  them  into  meanings  and  converting  tfa<»  iiitD  pn^ 
sages  and  predictions,  whilst  others  utterly  slight  tiiem  aa 
the  capricious  workings  of  a  wanton  fanoy  fot  loose  fvoa  ibm 
restraints  of  neason  and  judgment 

There  are  persons^  and  those  of  np  incoosademUe  noit 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  have  maintaioed,  tkatdreaiaa 
are  not  tne  creatures  of  our  own  fancy,  nor  ttie  effects  of  the 
ooeration  of  our  own  minds ;  but  the  suggestions  aodioftisions 
or  spiritual  beings  which  surround  us*  Tbey  say,  tlunt  the 
^oul  cannot  think  or  act  without  being  conscious  of  itstbiokr 
I og  and  acting,  and  as  all  the  various  scenes  ai&d  ailventwes 
which  present  themselves  in  sleep  seem  to  nslo  be  extomal. 
and  not  our  own  production,  it  is  therefore  impossible  Ifaai 
it  sbould.  They  urge  further,  that  ii  is  not  at  all  likriy  the 
soul  should  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  itaelf,  and  yet  in 
dreams  we  are  often  tossed,  or  pursued  by  mad  bulls  or 
wild  besists^  we  fall  over  precipices,  sink  in  rivers,  nod  are 
involved  in  a  variety  of  distresses  as  exqnisilely  afflictive 
for  the  time  they  lost  at  if  they  were  real.  To  the  first  of 
these  arguments  it  may  be  answered,  that  every  thooffht  is 
not  altendied  with  consciousness;  everyone  who  lias  oeen 
ab,sent,  or  in  a  reverie,  knows  that  we  often  ibiok  witboni 
refiecting  that  we  do  so ;  we  fail  into  trains  of  tbaiighi>nB^ 
eagerly  pursue  them  a  long  tin^e,  without  a%lendsng  to  ilie 
objects  about  us,  or  reflecting  upon  the  openiti<HM  of  onr 

•     •      €c4- 
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i^inds ;  aud  if  we  are  thus  unconscious  and  unreflecting 
when  we  are  awake,  oar  unconsciousness  in  dreaming,  wbeu 
all  sensation  is  suspended^  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  can  be  no  objeetioD  to  the  opinAon,  that  dreams  are  the 
productions  of  our  own  minds.  As  to  the  other  argument 
drawn  from  the  improbability  of  our  tormenting  ourselves 
with  frightful  images,  it  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who 
consider  how  apt.  our  waking  thoughts  are  to  rove  and 
wander,  and  that  we  are  so  fai^  from  having  an  absolute 
command  over  them,  that,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  they  will 
often  run  out  upon  unpleasing,  and  even  horrid  and  terrible 
subjects.  -•        -'-*».-  ■ 

Dr.  Cheyne,  I  think,  somewhere  gives  us  a  less  except 
tionable  rationale  of  dreamioK :  he  contends,  that  all  dream- 
ing is  imperfect  and  confused  thinking,  and  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  it  between  sound  sleep,  and  being  broad 
awake;  conscious  regular  thinking,  and  not  tbiokiug  at  all, 
being  the' two  extremes,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  incline 
to  waking  or  to  sound  sleep,  we  drecim  more  or  less;  and 
our  dreams  are  more  wild,  extravagant,  and  confused,  o^ 
more  rational  and  consistent.    And  indeed  the  Dr.  seems  tQ 
have  truly  explained  the  .phenomenon  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept io  supposing  the  soul  not  to  think  or  dream  at  all  in 
sound  sleep,  for  1  imagine  that  in  sound  sleep  the  memory 
mild  refiective  pp^^rs  of  the  soul  are  so  lockeo  up,  or  rather 
«o  clouded  and  impeded  by  the  indisposition  ana  relaxation 
%}f  the  bodily  organs,.  tl\at  when  we  avvake  we  cannot  recoU 
lect  the  least  traces  of  tlye  images  which  the  soul  amuses 
lierself  with  at  th^t  juncture.    Althoug/i  I  cannot  b^  of  opi- 
nion with  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes,  that  extension  is  the 
essence,  of  matter,  yet  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him,  that 
ihaqghty  if  not  tUe  essence,  is  at  least  essential  to  spirit,  and 
Jthat.the  soul  always  thinksi  though  she  is  not  always  con- 
scioiis  of,  nor  always  reflects  upon,  her  thoughts. 
<.'  The  soul  and  b^d^  being  atpctly  united,  mutually  affect 
and  act  upon  each  other,  aad  we  find  that  the  pow^^rs  of  the 
soulare  juope.oT  les^  yisojous,,in  proportion  as  the  humours 
lof  the  body  are  h^altoy  jor  motlfip.    A  proper  tone  and 
:vigour  in  thi^  corporeal  organs  .i$  therefore  necessary  for 
<the  perfect  exertion  and  operation  of  tb^  powers  of  the  soul*^ 
j>ut  that  parUcidar  flisposilioo  of  the  ^olips  and  fluids  which 
inclines  Xf>  slei^p,  imp^ir^  this  tone,  relaxes  the  whole  cor- 
poreal system,  and  superinduce^  a  certain  cloudiness,  in- 
dolence, and  ioactivity  pn  thef  soul.  .  The  more  thii  sopo- 
rific, diqiosition  preY.£|ilft^  the  more'the  soul  is  indisposed  to 
thinking,  and  clpgged  and  ikmp^ded  in  her  operations :  and 
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as  the  exertion  of  the  nobler  fiicolties  olF  the  mind  njqiirrcs* 
more  vigoroDs  eiforts,  so  Tve  find  thdt  th^e  are  the  powers 
affected  and  suspended  by  sleep ;  judgment,  tnemory,  re^' 
flection,  and  con^ciausness,  graouaJly  ceasing,  and  the  inia<^ 
gination  alone  being  left  awake;  which  active  faculty,  be- 
ing indeed  the  power  ef  thiahMig  and  forming  ideas,  is  not 
to  be  overpowered  or  suspended,  for  the  soul  must  always 
necessarily  think,  although  she  may  be  so  disturbed  or  re- 
strained by  the  impressions  of  mailJer/  as  not  to  be  always 
capable  of  arranging  her  thoughts,  and  reflecting  and 
reasoning  upon  them.  The  state  of  the  soul  in  sleep,  there-. 
fore,  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  weakest  ^roof  of  her  immor« 
tality  and  excellence.  Sleep  is  justly  observed  to  be  the- 
hnage  of  death,  and  this  temporary  death,  we  see,  does  not 
destroy  the  power  of  thinking ;  the  soul  indeed  seems  to  be 
deprived  of  her  nobler  faculties,  bnt  tliat  is  only  caused  by 
the  stiUsubsi^tingunkm  between  her  and  the  sleeping  hoiy, 
which  clo^s  and  renders  her  less* active  and  powerful.  But 
were  the  death  rendered  perfect  and  complete  by  the  dis- 
solution of  this  union,  and  the  son!  quite  disincumbered, 
then  we  mi^Ht  expect  that  she  wonid  not  only  exert  all  lior* 

8 resent  faculties  with  inconceivable  vigour,  but  perhaps- 
nd  new  jiowcrs  to  whicb*she  is4>ow qaite'a  stranger.  Mor' 
nobler  faculties  are  impeded  by  the  indi^poshion  of  the- 
bodily  organs,  andsuspended  by  her  noron  with  them  vy  hiUt* 
.they  are  m'  a  dead  and  torpid  0tate>  and  rise  in  perfec^on^ 
aod  vigour  according  as  her  niateri!il  fietters/'leis  incumber' 
and  sit  lighter iipon  her. 

In  this  argument,  I  have  considered  dveaming  in  general 
as  the  effect  iof  the  operation  of  our  own  minder,  as  indeed  I 
believe  it  is,*  but  I  do  not  absedulfriy  den^  ihtit  dreams  may 
sometimes  b^  suggested  by  superior  spiritnal  beings.-  The? 
properest  time  for  snchiimptessions,  or  infusions,  is  certainly' 
when  thesouHs  not  conscious,  nor  under  her  own  command, 
heir  poHrers  snspended,  atid  her  mOst  vigilant  and  discerning 
ceiftineb  asleep.  Tde  famous  Sylla,  a  man  not  at  all  ad- 
dicted to  superstition,  gave  great  credit  to  dreams ;  we  have 
instances  or  several  extraprdinary  dreaihs  in  holy  writ,  and* 
we  find  all  antiquity  paid  a  great  regard  to  them.  But* 
such  predictive  ahd  mspired  dreams  must  be  very  rare,  they* 
innst  be  also  ratippai  afnd  consistent,  and  the  impressions 
strong  and  }i^ely,  tber^re  easily  distinguishable  from, 
others,  and  not  needjqg  interpretation ;  so  that  those  instance* 
gbbnid  afford  no  encouragepient  lo  a  weak  and  sapersHtiotis 
anxiety  and  solicitude  about  every  idle  fancy  that  passes 
tfirougb  our  heads  in  ftleep^nor  iuuce  us  to  pik^any  regard 
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to  the  ridiculocu  and  dreaming  rules  gi^en  by  ,-,^,^^w.^«, 
and  other  profound  peraonngeai  fpr  the,int^pretatioa  of 
dreams. 

1754,  Jan. 


XL  Joy  and  Grief  in  Dreams^  why  superior  to  reality. 

MR.UftBAK» 

TH£  following  speculations  mayt  perhaps^  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  insertion  in  a  Magaaina,  wbicbj  in  the  diversity. 
of  its  contents^  appears  to  embrace  a  very  possible  subject 
of  research. 

Thai  we  are  frequently  affeded  in  a  much  more  lively 
manner  witb  joy  and^grief  in  oar  dreams  than  waever  expe* 
rienced  when  awal^e,  u  a  fact  sufficiently  notoripos.  Tbera 
is  often  a  peculiar  mIow  of  colouring  in  our  raptures,  and  in 
our  distresses^  in  these  imaginaiy  scenesj  which  no  power 
of  language  can  describe,  nor  any  situation  in  actual  life 
jealiase.  Feir  persons,  1  believe^  Sirj  have  ever  passed 
thrcHigh  life  without  aaaking  this  reiectian.  Philosophers,  I 
know,  have  endeavoured  to  acoouat  fpr  this  phenomenon,, 
by  supposing,  that  tba  spnl  in  ileep»  being  more  abstracted 
ffom  w  body,  i$  more  open  to  those  finer  sensibilitiesi 
which  the  grossness  of  our  a^aterial  organs  either  totally, 
extinguishes,  or  considerably  deadensj  waen  we  are  awake ;, 
but  I  must  confess.  Sir,  the  errors,  tha  folUes»  tha  abanrdi- 
tiesj  of  dreams  wre.sucht  that  I  cannot  draw  any  inference 
ftom  the  superior  perfection  of  the  sou)  in  that  state,  to'ex* 
plain  any  pbeaomenon  whatever*  Au  intelligent  friend, 
with  whom  i  was  conversing  on  the  subject,  has  given  a 
much  BM>re  easy,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  saiis&ctory, 
solution  of  tha  question,  ^'  When  we^ure  awalce/'  says  be,^ 
^f  we  are  never  antirely  occupied  with  tbe  object  before  us  ^ 
ve  are  either  looking  hack  ^n  the  pas^  0€  forward  to  the, 
Aiture;  and  our  attention,  is  always^^  io  >some  degree,  more 
or  less,  diverted  from  the  direct  impression  of  the  JiKuwnt^ 
bat  in  sleep,  both  n»emory  and  fofe^igbi  are  extinguished ;. 
wa  are  solely  pfscapied  witb  tbe  4ad]^6ct  before  us ;  and  wa 
aaaeive  from  that  pis^ct  th#  fi41  impre^sioa  it  is  capable  of 
producing  on  pur  asiadsr'' 

(These  aie  not  wanting  a  Variety  of  topics  to  iilustifftle  and 
enforce  Uw  opinion  or  my  friend*  Saiapposiag  .tbi^  aatarsj 
iciiftai^ss  of  ^eUng  the  iam^  i^  man  ^o^^^  a^cisib^ity 
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in  pvopoftMNH  u  be  if  abstracted  .fram  tbe  cares  of  life,  Ai 
man  immersed  in  boaiiiefls  or  pleasure  can  neyer  be  a  man 
of  seosif^iiity.  The  man  of  sensibility  .is>  if  I  may  say  so,  i« 
a  state  of  perpetual  dream  i^be  lives  and  acts  in  a  world  of. 
his  own  oreation;  .and  attends  to  external  circumstances 
Kttle  more  llian  as  tbey  eoincide  witb  bis  internal  system*- 
He  feek  more  tban  othec  men  on  particular  subjects^  he^ 
cause  he  feels  on  other  subjects  less.  Tbe  effect  of  ebriety 
is  to  make- us  forgetful  of  tbe  past,  and  careless  of  tbe  future  i 
m  tips  state  we  are  particularly  open  to  tbe  impression  of 
the  moment;  those  impressions  are  generally  pleasurable^, 
and  a  state  of  moderate  mtoxication  is  a  state  of  jollity :  but 
ire  are  highly  susceptible. on  these  occasions  of  grief  as  well 
M  of  Joy,  and  the  most  affecting  scenes  I  ever  witnesse4 
bave  taken  place  after  a  free  circulation  of  tbe  bottle.  Mad<^ 
liess,  Sir,*«^tbat  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  calamity 
which  afflicts  tbe  human  species^-^madness  appears  oftep  to 
arise  from  excess  of  sensibility.  A  man  of  high  and  acuiba 
fcelings  is  deeply  struck  with  some  momtotous  event ;  ba 
broods  over  it  day  and  night ;  his  mind  at  length  becomes 
fotaliy  occupied  and  possessed  with  this  idea ;  and  we  hev^ 
bold  him  a  maniac.  I  speak.  Sir,  from  observation-  That 
tber^  are  **  in  uMtdness  joys  which  nqae  but  madmen  know/' 
has  been  affirmed  by  one  who  was  not  unacquainted  witb 
|he  sensations  of  tbatfrightful  malady ;  and  i  believe  bim^ 
l^ere  appear,  too,  to  be  sorrows  and  anguish  in  thai  state^j 
f^hich  no  sound  itaiagination  can  conceive.  « 

I  will  not  at  present,  Mr.  Urban,  occupy  any  more  of  ^ 
your  time.    The  subject  on  which  I  have  touched,  appean 
16  me  as B  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  extremely  interesting) 
if  yoa  and  your  readers  should  be  of  tbe  same  opiniooji  I  mi^ 
pmaibly  pstume  it  09  some  future  occiisioa« 

Your^,  See. 


IIL  Eihets  of  ImsfinatioD  on  Pregnapt  Won^en  disproved.    In  4 
Lstter  from  an  ^inent  Ph;^sician  to  a  married  Lady, 

You  remember  bow  much  I  astonished  you,  the  other 
day,  by  eallicig  in  question  the  wonderful  effects  of  tb.e  imat 
gibation  in  pregnant  women.  Yqu  told  me,  you  bad  not 
toppOMiI^  tib  theikj  there*  was  a  man  livbg  who  doabt^d  so 
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notcfrious  a  fact.  Yon  thottght  it  had  never  been  dented, 
that  a  fright,  longing,  and  various  other  passions  oFthe  mo*' 
ther^  wotild  aifeet  the  emhryo  in  soch  a  manner  as-to  prodoce 
a  deforttnity,  or  preternatdrat  apfiearanee^  in  «cM»e  oae  part 
of  its  body.  At  the  same 'time  you  declared,  how- happy  it 
would  make  yoii,  and  many  other  vomeo^  coiuld  1  explode 
this  prejudice,  if  it  were  n  prejudice^  for  that  you  were  al- 
most afraid  to  stir  abroad^  lest  soine  strange  oc^csct  shonrid 
injure  your  oflspring ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  term  c^ 
your  pregnancy  was  on^this  aeebunt  a  state  of  oneasiaess 
and  apprehension.  In  ordery ''therefore,  to  remove  this 
anxiety,  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  almost  universality  of  the  opinion,  it  ia  one  of 
the  superstitions  of  ancient  times,  and  has  no  better  au« 
tliority  for  its  support  than  prescription. 

The  histories  of  monstrous  births,  where  the  imperfecUoa 
or  deformity  is  ascribed  to  some  affection  of  the  mother,- 
are  numl>er less ;  and  indeed- so  authenticated,  that  an  ad« 
vocate  for  the  power  of  imagination  will  triumphantly  tell 
you,  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  that  all  reasoning  is  so« 
phistry,  when  opposed  to  facrs  :  but  the  answer  to  this  kind 
of  argument  is,  that  experience  shews  it  is  difficult  to  ascer-^ 
tain  a  fact-;  and  that,  when  we  coolly  and  oajrefully  examine 
the  truth  of  reputed  facts,  they  are  often  discovered  to  haye 
been  advanced  through  hastiness  and  credulity,  and  to  have 
been  perpetuated  through  ignorance  and  servility. .  It  is' 
entirely  owing  to  the  fashion  of  scmtinizing  into,«facts,  that 
the  arts -and  sciences  have  made  a  greater  progress  within 
these  last  two  centnries,  than  they  had  done  the  precedincr 
two  thousand  years.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  I  shall 
inquire  into  the  credibility  of  those  histories ;  and,  if  I  can 
demonstrate,  that  they  are  incredible,  yon  will  then  grant^ 
that  these  boasted  facts  are  either  innocent  delusions,  or 
d^wpHgbt  impostures.  .        ', 

The  productions  of  nature,  in  the  several  classes  both^of 
living  and  inanimate  things,  are  not  all  equally  perfect.  We 
see  in  birds,  beasts,  and  plants,  every  now  and  then,  an  ir- 
regular or  preternatural  formation ;  but  when  the  accident 
tiappens  to  the  human  species,  an  opinion  has  been  adopted, 
that  afridit,  or  some  other  affection  of  thembther^  in  the 
course  of  her  pregnancy,  has  wrought  the  change.  ^  They 
mean,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  that  at  the  instant  tne'tilother 
feceived  the  in^presston,  the  child  wis.  of  the  nator'aT 
form,  but,  by  the  power  of  her  imagination,  the  structure 
of  the  parts  was  that  mor^ient  akered,  and  assumed  the  ap-« 
pearance  either  si|ddcnly  or  gradually,  v^th  which  th^  chil^ 
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was  bonk  They  must  conceivei  Hhat  the  iafrnt  who  is^bora 
with  a  iarge  discolouration  on  any  part  of  its  skin,  had»  be- 
fore the  diseolouration  took  plaoei  a  fair  skin :  (hat  the  child 
who  is  bora  with  six  toesy  had  origioally  hut  five;  and  again 
that  the  child  who  is. born  with  one  leg»or  one  ariD,  had  ori-r 
ginally  two;,  aad  so  of  every  other  preternatural  appearance* 
whether  it  be  an  lAcrease  or  defect  of  the  parts  of  the  body« 

Now^  MadanSy  to  shorten  my  letter  as  much  as  possiblet 
I  shall  single  out  a  Case,  from  the  niauy  narjFatives  publish^ 
ed  in  favour  of  that  opinion ;  and,  by  exposing  the  absurd- 
ity .of  this  one  example,  you  will  infer,  that  all  the  other 
wonderful  stories  of  the  same  kind,  are  equally  absurd.  It 
has  been  all^^,  that  a  lady  advanced  five  or  six  mon^s 
in  her  pregnancy,  has  beeb  so  terrified  by  a  beggar's  thrust- 
ing suddenly  the  stump  of  an  amputated  arm  into  her  coacb^ 
that  the  child,  of  which  she  was  afterwards  brought  to  bed 
was  bom  with  a  stump  of  an  arm>  resembling  that  of  the 
beggar, 

,  Be  BO  good  to  pause  here  awhile,  and  consider  what  an 
operation  must  be  performed  to  work  this  elFecU  A  child 
at  the  term  of  five  or  ^ix  months,  is  of  a  considerable. bulky 
and  the  arm  itself  not  small.  This  arm  must  drop  off  by  the 
power  of  imaeinatioi) ;  there  must  be  no  blood  lost  to  en« 
danger  the  life  of  the  child,  and  the  wound  must  be  heal- 
ed before  the  birth.  Does  not  the  mere  stating  this  propo* 
siiiou  expose  its  ridiculousness?  1  am  almost  ashamea  to 
urge  any  other  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  it ;  but 
shall  observe,  for  argument's  sake^  that,  admitting  a  limb 
could  drop  off  by  the  force  of  fancy,  it  still  would  remain 
with  the  mother,  till  the  delivery ;  the  bones,  at  leas^ 
would  not  putrify  and  waste  away,  though  the  fiesh  should  : 
but  it  was  never  pretended,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  any 
part  of  the  limb  was  found  by  tlie  midwife;  and,  what  is  also 
worthy  of  observing,  the  stumps  of  all  such  imperfect  limbs 
have  a  smooth  skin,  which  plainly  evinces  they  were,  from 
ibeir  first  formation,  of « the  same  figure;  for,  had  there 
been  a  wound,  there  would  liave  been  a  scar,  and  scars  are 
.very  distinguishable  from  sound  skin,      v 

Perhaps  you  will  reply,  that,  in  tiie  instance  I  have  quo^ 
ted,  they  committed  a  mistake  who  ascribed  such  an  event 
to  such  a  cause;  but  that,  probably^  thou^i  the  power  of 
jmaginaMon  cannot  work  on  the  large  limbs  such  great 
effects,  still  it  may  on  the  less.  In  answer  to  this  suppo- 
sition, I  must  inform  you,  that  the  histories  of  this  kind 
stand  upon  the  same  foundation,  and  are  equally  well  attest- 
ed with  any  of  the  otheiS;  which  may  appear  ie^  marvellous; 
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tnd  if  ihe  evidence  of  tlie  one  be  given  up,  the  eVideoee 
for  the  rest  will  fall  to  the  ground.    Besides,  Madeniy  a 

I>hilosopher  will  instruct  yoir,  that  what  seems  in  your  eyes 
ittle  and  simple,  is  as  wonderful,  in  its  organization,  as  things 
of  a  larger  scale;  that  to  add  a  sixth  finger,  or  a  sixth  toe,  to 
m  child,  is  as  great  an  instance  of  a  miraculous  j^ower,  as  to 
add  two  or  thrioe  lees,  or  two  or  three  anas :  therefore  yon 
may  be  assured,  all  the  metamorphoses  said  to  be  wrought 
during  pregnancy,  are  equally  practicable,  and  equally  true. 
'  I  believe  there  is  no  defect  more  freqoent  than  that  of  the 
bare-lip,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a  woman  who  has  a 
child  with  that  deformity,  does  not  endeaivovr  to  recoliect 
she  either  longed  for  a  hare,  or  was  fKghtened  by  a  hare,  or 
aftw  somebody  with  a  hace-lip,  no  matter  which.  A  woman^ 
already  prepossessed  there  must  have  been  some  such  cause, 
is  not  lonsp  at  a  loss;  her  memory,  or  her  prejudice,  soon 
furnishes  her  with  a  fact,  and  the  instance  of  this  child  is 
added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  forgeries  and  false  facts. 

Discolourations,  or  spots  on  the  skin,  another  very  com- 
mon appeafance,  are  fondly  resembled,  by  some  ipeople,  to 
certain  fruits.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
consideration  of  this  article;  and  should  not  have  mentioned 
It,  but  to  expose  the  ^reat  propensity  there  is  in  the  world 
to  uphold  one  piece  of  superstition  by  another.  You  must 
iiave  heard,  how  much  it  is  believed,  that  these  spots  grow^ 
^*tvid,  as  the  respective  fruits  they  are  said  to  resemble, 
ripen ;  and  afterwards  fade  away  during  the  winter  season : 
VK>w  though  the  assertion  be  false,  and  (he  falshood  very 
palpable,  yet  credulity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over  truths  at 
least  amongst  the  vulvar. 

The  preternatural  configuration  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
is  a  much  more  frequent  fmenomenon  than  the  generality  of 
mankind  imagine:  the  deviations  od  the  external  pans  only, 
are  the  objects  of  their  contemplation ;  but  anatomists  know, 
•that  the  internal  parts  are  likewise  subiect  to  the  same  dis- 
orders.  To  take  one  example  out  of  a  hundred :  it  has  been 
observed,  in  the  dissection  of  a  body,  that,  instead  of  two 
kidneys,  nature  has  only  bestowed  one,  which  she  has  en- 
-larged,  and  placed  upoii  the  middle  of  the  back-bone.  In 
this  insftance,  where  the  variation  was  imperceptible,  till 
the  death  of  the  siSbjoct,  I  will  be  hold  to  say,  that  the 
mother  never  suggested  any  frights  or  longings  as  the  cause 
-of  that  elTect;  und  yet  the  case  was  as  extraordinary  as 
^here  that  plea  is  advanced*  Agi^in,  it  happens  that  these 
preteniatnrai  productions  occur  equally  amongst  all  ranks 
of  people,  aiiit  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  mutb  awengsl 
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those  who  liave  never  pretended  to  assign  a  cause,  as 
amon^t  the  credulous,  who  never  want  one.  IF  then  we 
grant  it  to  he  sometimes  an  event  of  nature^  why  should  we 
doubt  that  it  is  not  always  so?  Do  we  not  smite,  when  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  seriously  says,  in  the  Spectator,  Chat  he 
does  not  believe  Moll  White  had  any  hand  in  the  high  wind^ 
%rhich  blew  down  one  end  of  his  bam  ?  Storms,  we  know, 
are  events  that  must  and  do  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Dature;  and  therefore  we  laugh  when  weak  people  suppose 
they  are  sometimes  raised  by  witches  and  conjurers. — 
Give  roe  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  eoually  unphilosophical 
io  adroit,  that  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  a  chifd^ 
are  sometimes  events  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  . 
and  at  other  times  are  brought  about  by  a  cause  so 
very  disproportionate  to  the  ei&ct :  I  may  justly  say  dis* 
proportionate,  since  a  knife  and  a  saw,  or  a  hammer  and 
chisel,  seem  requisite  for  the  operation,  in  some  of  th^ 
insunces  I  hdve  alluded  to. 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  not  only  in  the  animal,  but  also 
in  the  vegetable  world,  there  is  a  variety  of  pretematgral 
|nroduetions  *,  which  circumstance  alone  should  teach  us^ 
that  whatever  be  the  appearance,  that  appearance  took  it$ 
rise  in  the  very  moment  of  its  formation ;  smce  it  cannot  be 
presumed,  that  plants  are  actuated  by  any  perception  or 
fiuicy,  as  women  are  said  to  be:  but  lest  you  sriould  tell  me. 
this  is  an  unfair  parallel,  and  that  you  do  not  understand 
the  analocry  betwixt  vegetables  and  animals,  1  shall  beg 
)eave  to  illustrate  what  1  have  laid  down  by  another  consw 
deration. 

Those  who  have  been  attentive  to  their  poultry  will  in-* 
form  you,  that  chickens  are  as  liable  to  a  preternatural 
structure  of  their  organs,  as  children:  this  proposition  bein^ 
granted,  let  us  proceed  a  little  farther  into  the  inquiry. — 
^^^gk)^*^*^^^ ''^  hatched,  is  placed  under  tiie  ben, 
the  heat  of  whose  body  gives  motion  to  the  fluids  which 
nourish  the  chick,  tiU  it  becomes  sti€fi»tently  strong  to  break 
the  shelly  when  it  is  produced  with  a  claw  extraordinary,  or 
any  other  preternatural  appearance,  to  which  chickens  are 
liable.  Now,  in  thi»  case,  the  e;ctraordinarv  cUw,  if  we 
take'this  instance  for  our  argument,  must  eitner  have  bee|i 
Ibrmed  in  the  moment  of  conception,  or  beenaddfM  at  sotrit 
"period  afterwards,  when  we  suppose  the  hen  to  have  been 
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of  analogy,  that  all  preternatural  births  have  the  same-cause: 
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if  it  was  noty  the  fancy  of  the  hen  must  bav^  operated  through 
the  shell  to  ivork  the  effect.  I  flatter  myself,  howeyer,  tbat^ 
prone  as  we  are  to  delight  and  believe  in  the  marvellous, 
this  is  too  marvellous  and  absurd  a  notion  to  gain  much  ere  a 
dit  from  a  woman  of  your  good  sense.  But^  Madam^  an 
anatomist  will  tell  you»  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
communication  betwixt  the  mother  and  the  embryo,  in  seems 
equally  incomprehensible  to  him^-that  an  embryo  should  re* 
ceive  an  impression  from  the  fancy  of  the  mother,  through 
such  a  labyrinth  of  vessels^  as  that  a  chick  should,  through 
the  pores  of  the  egg-shelL 

Itafter  what  I  have  here  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  hen 
and  the  egg,  you  have  still  a  secret  persuasion,  that  the  hen 
may  (in  some  wonderful  manner,  you  do  not  know  how^  whil&t 
she  is  sitting,  affect  the  chick  in  the  e&^g,  so  as  to  alter  its 
frame,  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  eggs  hatched  in  dunghills, 
stoves,  and  ovens,  produce  as  many  monstrous  births,.  a& 
ibose  which  are  hatched  by  hensj  which,  I  should  imagine^ 
proves  irrefr^ably,  that  the  chick  is  produced  in  the  very 
shape  in  which  it  was  formed. 

I  hope,  from  the  light  in  which  I  have  placed  this  popular 

Eiece  of  superstition,  you  are  now  convinced  it  has  not  the 
:ast  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  since 
^onie  men  of  learning  gave  credit  to  the  efficacy  of  sympa* 
thetic  medicines;  they  believed  that  sympathetic  medicines, 
like  other  charms,  communicated  their  virtues  to  patients 
at  a  distance.  Learning  and  good  sense  have  at  length 
utterly  banished  this  visionary  conceit ;  and  I  do  not  doub& 
but,  m  another  century,  the  prejudice  I  have  been  her6 
combating,  will  meet  with  the  same  contempt.  Men  of 
letters  do  even  now  embrace  the  doctrine  I  inculcate;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  a  short  time,  it  will  be  the  opinion 
of  the  common  people. 

1764,  Oct.  I  am,  Afod^m,  &c. 


IV.  Solution  of  Optical  Phenomena.  Part  of  a  Letter  from  Barnes 
Logan^  of  Philadelphia,  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  From  an  original 
MS.  commuDicated  by  Peter  Collinson,  Esq. 

It  may  perhaps  be  needleiss  now  to  add  any  thing  in  confirmr 
ation  of  Doctor  Wallis*s  solution  of  the  sun  and  moon  apr 
pearing  so  much  larger  at  rising  and  setting,  than  in  a  greater 
ultitude  y  though  some  have  gone  on .  very  absurdly,  and 
still  go  on,  to  account  for  it  from  vapours;  which  I  remember 
^as  given  me  in  my  youth  for  the  true  cause  of  it» 
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It  is  true,  iadeed,  that  it  is  these  yapoucs  io  the  '»t« 
tnospbere  akme,  that  make  those  bodies,  tirheo  very  near  to 
the  horizon,  appear  in  a  spheroidical  form,  by  refracting^ 
and  thereby  raising  (to  sight)  the  lower  limb  more  than  th^ 
vpper,  yet'tfaese  can  be  no>  cause  of  the  other.  Sun  or 
moon,  each  subtending  About  half  a  degree,  appears  in  the 
■imdian  of  the  breadth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  to  someeyaa 
&iore,^and  to  others  less,  and  in  the  horizon  to  be  two  or 
three  feet,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  ground 
they  are  seen  ov«n 

But  if  one  has  an  importunity,  as  I  have  here  frequeotly: 
bad,  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  or  set  over  a  small  eminence  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  with  tall  trees  standing  on  it 
pretty  dose,  as  is  usual  in  woods,  without  underwood,  hi# 
Dody  will  then  appear  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  hieadth, 
according  to  the  distance  and  circumstances  of  the  trees  he 
is  seen  tmrough ;  and  where  there  has  been  some  thin  under-- 
wood,  or  a  few  saplings,  I  have  observed  that  the  sun  setting 
fed,  has  appeared  through  them  like  a  large  extensive  flame, 
as  if  some  house  was  on  fire  beyond  them* 

Now  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  viz.  that  being  well 
acr]uainted  with  trees,  the  ideas  of  the  space  they  take  up 
are  in  a  manner  fixed ;  and  as  one  of  thqse  trees  subtends 
an  angle  at  the  eye,  perhaps  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable,  were  it  not 
for  the  strong  light  behind  them,  the  sun's  diameter  of  above 
thirty  inches,  takes  in  several  of  them,  and  therefore  will 
naturally  be  judged  vastly  larger.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
those  bodies  appear  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  objects 
interposed,  or  taken  in  by  the  eye  on  viewing  them,  and  to 
this  only  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  imputed. 

J.  LOGUK. 

Part  of  a  second  Letter  from  James  Logan,  io  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

I  OBSERVED  the  ingenious  gentleman,  Stephen  Hales, 
in  his  Vegetable  Statics,  to  mention  that  phenomenon  of  the 
istreaks  or  darts  of  lightning  in  thunder  storma  appearing 
crooked  and  angular  (1  do  not  remember  bis  words)  as  a  thing 
unaccounted  for,  and  therefore  guessed  at  a  solution  of  it; 
l»ot  if  I  mistake  not,  I  sometime  since  discovered  the  tru4d 
«one,  which  was  this : — Having  a  sash  window,  glazed  with 
bad  or  waved  glass,  and  sitting  about  twelve  feet  distance 
from  it,  one  of  my  people  was  carryings  by  that  window,  at 
some  distance  from  it,  a  long  lath  on  his  shoulder,  which, 
through  that  gbss,  appeared  to  my  view  exactly  in  the  form 

vo*-.  a,  D  d 
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that  thbse  streaks  of  lightaing  are  seen^  and  as  thunder  » 
generally  pictured  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  And  any  one 
with  such  vravy^jglass  may  very  easily  make  the  like  ejcpe^ 
rioient 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  clouds  are  generally  distinct 
collections  of  vapours  like  fleeces,  and  therefore  that  the 
rays  of  light  through'  them,  must  pass  through  very  different 
densities,  and  accordingly  suffer  very  great  refracttoofs,  as 
great  at  least  as  could  be  caused  by  one  thin  plate  of  glass, 
which,  notwithstanding,  will  very  fully  produce  the  same 
phenomenon.  From  thence,  therefore,  undoubtedly  that 
appearance  must  arise;  for  it  is  most  highly  absurd  to 
imagine  that  fire  darted  with  such  a  rapidity,  can  from  any 
assignable  cause  deviate  in  fact  from 'a  right  line  in  the  man- 
ner It  appears  to  us;  and  this,  if  duly  considered,  may  pro* 
bably  be  found  a  plenary  solution. 

1767,  JVbr.  J.  Logan. 


V.    A  surprising  Accident  which  happened  to  a  Woman  at  Cesena. 

1  HIS  woman  was  62  years  of  age,  and  had  been  used  to 
wash  and  rub  herself  every  day  with  spirit  of  camphire,  to 
prevent  colds  and  coughs.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1731,  in 
the  evening,  she  weiit  up  to  her  room  without  any  unusual 
symptom,  only  that  she  seemed,  somewhat  melancholy.  In 
the  morning  she  was  found  >near  her  bed  burnt  to  ashes,  all 
but  her  shin-bones  and  feet,  and  three  fingers  of  one  hand  : 
the  ashes  were  clammy,  and  stunk  intolerably*  The  walif 
of  the  room,  the  bed  and  other  furniture,  were  covered  with 
a  fine  but  moist  dust,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  chamber 
above  it.  The  ceiling  was  almost  covered  with  a  sort  of 
moisture  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  which  gave  a  very  offeri* 
sivesmelL  Those  parts  of  the  body  that  remained  were  of 
a  blackish  hue ;  nothing  else  in  the  room  was  consumed ; 
only  the  tallow  of  two  candles  quite  melted,  but  the  wick 
not  burnt:  the  blackish  hue  of  the  remains  of  the  body,  the 
consumption  of  the  other  parts,  and  their  redaction  to  ashes, 
were  evident  proofs  of  a  fire :  yet  common  fire  can  hardly 
reduce  so  large  a  body  to  ashes;  for  it  has  often  appeareij^ 
that  in  great  conflagrations,  th.e  bodies  have  been  dried, 
scorched,  and  somewhat  burnt  in  the  external  parts,  but 
not  entirely  consumed.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  common 
fire  would  have  taken  hold  of  the  bed,  the  chamber,  and 
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even  tb€?  whole  house :  bemdes,  there  was  neithcfr  &re  nor 
Ught  in  the  chamber;  And  the  serenity  of  the  air  left  no 
joom  to  suspect^  that  there  was  any  lightning  that  could 
produce  such  an  accident;  because  there  was  not  the  least 
Aole.found  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber.    It  is  Iberefore  no( 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  poor  woman  was  conr 
tnmed  by  afire  that  kindled  within  her  own  body,  pr6« 
ceeding  from  the  oily  particles  of  the  spirits,  excited  by 
chafing  and  the  heat  of  her  constitution.    These  are  the 
thoughts  of  Signior  MafFei  and  Father  Belli vaga,  which  are 
corroborated  by  the  examples  of  powder  magazines;  for  the 
exhaiatioas  from  the  powder,  being  put  into  a  violent  mo« 
tion  by  some  external  cause,  have  sometimes  blown  up  the 
maeazine,  without  the  help  of  any  apparent  fire.    A  humafi 
body  hath  likewise  in  it  some  oleous  and  saline  particles^ 
capable  of  producinff  a  fire :  we  even  find,  that  the  sweat 
of  some  people  smells  like  brimstone.    Phosphoruses  are 
made  of  urine,  which  partly  kindle  of  themselves:  there* 
fore,  if  to  these  particles  of  the  bodv,  brandy  and  camphire 
be  added,  the  two  ingredients  whicn  compose  the  spirit  of 
camphire,    their   particles,    especially    by   the    means  of 
chafing,  cannot  but  cause  a  violent  motion  in  the  particles 
of  the  blood  and  other  juices,  which  will  produce  a  yehe-> 
ment  attrition  or  rubbing  against  each  other.   Such  attrition 
is  capable  of  producing  fire  even  in  cold  bodies,  as  appears 
by  the  striking  of  a  piece  of  steel  upon  a  flint,  and  the  rub- 
bing of  two  sticks  against  each  other :  the  sun  draws  every 
day  from  bodies,  not  the  most  combustible,  vapours  which 
produce  fir,e,  when  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass.    If  we 
cause  a  quantity  of  camphire  to  evaporate  in  a  close  charn-* 
ber  till  it  is  filled  with  the  vapour,  and  then  enter  it  with  a 
lighted  torch,  the  vapour  takes  fire  at  once,  and  causes  a 
flash  like  that  of  lightning:  besides  all  this,  the  fermenta* 
tion  of  the  juices  in  the  woman^s  body,  may  have  contributed 
something  to  the  effect;  for  a  flame  is  often  produced  by 
the  mixture  and  fermentation  of  certain  liquors.  The  reason 
why  the  shin-bones  and  the  feet  were  not  burnt,  may  be  this, 
that  she  did  not  chafe  those  parts  with  the  spirits,  or  at  least 
not  so  much  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  possibly^, 
she  never  used  the  three  fingers,  that  rem&ined  unconsumed, 
in  chafing.    The  oiliness  otthe  ashes,  it  is  likely,  proceeded 
from  the  fat  of  the  body.    As  the  fire  was  kindled  at  once 
in  the  veins  and  most  minute  vessels  of  tbe  body,  we  may 
conclude,  that  it  consumed  it  in  a  moment ;  which  sudden 
effects  coidd  not  have  been  produced  by  other  fires,  that 
were  not  so  inclosed  in  the  body.    Some  e&ct  of  this  fijpe 
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Will  found  iti  Ihe  Mptt  t6om%  becattse  nvith  ft  ftudden  heal 
fli^s  chiefly  uj^wftrd ;  which  WAsr  Hkewitie  th^  tseoi^  f bat  thk 
floor  of  her  ensmber  escdpied  bei»^  hmtntf  and  thut  tan%  of 
Ihe  furniture  was  touched ;  for  a  piece  of  jMper  may  b^ 
dra\^n  suddenly  through  ihe  greatest  flame  Without  being 
8^  on  flre« 


Vt.  Accbutit  rf  Martpgartt  Ctfttihg,  <ff  WIckbartr  Marktf,  r* 
SiimXk,  #fa6r  stroke  reidHy  Utid  fnteHigibly,  though  ilrfr  had  hwt 
btfr  Tongue. 

Mr.  BODDINGTON^  Turkey  merchant,  i^t  Fp^wtoh,  cMh 
snunicated  this  extraordinary  faet  to  the  Royal  Sodety^ 
July  >,  1742,  who  thought  it  worthy  of  an  e^act  inquiry, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Boddington,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Noreuti, 
and  Mr.  Hamniond,  a  skilful  anatomist,  who  attested  the 
fol Towing  circumstances. 

April  9i  1742,  We  saw  Margaret  Cutting,  who  iofcraied 
US  she  was  about  24  years  old  ;  that  when  she  was  hut  4 
years  of  age  a  cancer  appeared  on  the  upper  part  of  her 
tongue,  which  soon  eat  us  way  to  the  root.  Mr.  Scotchv 
more,  surgeon,  at  Saxmiradham,  used  the  best  means  he 
could  for  her  relief,  but  pronounced  the  case  incurable. 
One  day,  when  he  was  injecting  some  medicine  itiio  her 
mouth,  her  tongue  dropped  out;  the  girl  immediately  saj^ 
i  vg,  to  their  great  surprise,  Ikn't  ic/righitd.  Mamma  !  ^imdl 
gr^m  agmn^  In  a  quarter  of  a  year  afterwards  she  was  quite 
cored.  In  examiniilg  her  mouth  we  found  not  the  least  ap- 
peatanoe  of  any  tongue  remaining,  nor  any  uvula;  bnt  wis 
cbaerred  a  flestiy  excrescence  under  the  left  iaw,  ekten^ 
ing  itself  almost  to  the  place  where  the  uvula  shbokl  be, 
about  a  finger  broad.  This  did  not  appear  till  some  years 
after  the  eure ;  it  is  not  moveable.  The  passage  to  the  throat, 
where  the  ifvala  shouM  be,  is  circular,  and  whI  admit  a  small 
nutmeg.  Stke  performed  the  swallowing  of  solids  ilnd  liquids 
as  well  as  we  could;  she  discoursed  as  well  as  other  persons 
do,  but  with  a  little  tone  ihrough  the  nose.  Letters  and  %jl* 
laMes-she  pronounced  very  articulately,  and  vowels  perfectly; 
M  also  those  comonants  thattequire  most  the  help  of  the 
tonjgve,  d,  l^  i,  r,  n.  Sharead  to  ns  in  a  book  very  distinctly, 
aticTsuttg  very  prettily*  What  is  still  more  wonderful,  not- 
withstanding Mr  losaof  this  organ,  she  distinguishes  all  tastes 
▼ery  wcely.  To  this  certificate  may  be  added  the  attestatioci 


of  Mr.  Pannig^  to^^ponisti  in  Ald0n^W?  Street^  wbo  bM 
kDown  h^r  m^y  years,  wd  ppoa  frequeat  inspections  ^^4 
found  %h^  ca$e^  b^foi;^  repitecf,  true.  Son^e  ^w  inatiuDcas 
pf  the  like  np.ture  hf  ve  OQCUrred,  pai!tipiiiarly  oqie  related  bjT 
Tttlpias,  of  fi  man  be  bim^elf  ei^^Riined*  wbo  b^vW  Jbad  h^f 
.  tongue  cut  Wit  by  tb^  T^Hs^  ^t^  thcee  years  ^a)d  e^pe^lf^ 
^i^tuictly* 

T0  the  Author  ^the  Ipsmich  JourtfoL 

I  HAVE  aeen  in  y  oor  paper  of  the  1 5di  4»f  January,  the  aur* 

E rising  aceount  of  Margaret  Cutting,  of  Wickham  UarkeC» 
I  Suffotk,  who,  though  ohe  entirely  lost  her  tongue,  .when 
she  waa  but  four  years  of  age,  by  a  eancer,  yet  retained  hat 
^eech ;  which  has  likeiH^ise  been  set  fcirth  in  a  letter  .to  tike 
Koyal  Society,  who  have  given  so  a>iidb  credit  to  it  aa  to 
publish  it  among  their  Fhupaophical  Transactions. 

This  extraordinary  account  excited  my  curiosity  tp  see 
Margaret  Cutting,  and  upon  examining  her  mouth,  i  found 
part  of  a  tongue,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length|  and  in 
oreadth  about  half  an  inch.  It  Is  seemingly  confined  by  a 
small  part  of  the /rttnipn;  the  fore- part  of  the  tongue  is  » 
^ery  tliiB,  but  gradually  ^hickeas  towards  tbe  onfiifhag^Vf 
It  lies  in  an  obliqae  asanner,  coveriog  pajrt  of  the  salival  . 
glands  on  the  left  side;  those  on  the  right,  for  want  of  the 
common  pressure  of  the  tongue,  appear  large  and  Jtolbous. 
Upon  opening  the  mouth  wide,  the  tongue  may  be  plainly 
observed  to  move  backward,  and  as  she  ^uts  her  mouth,  to 
come  forward;  and  upoi.  introducing  my  finger  into  her 
mouth  near  the  oesophagus^  I  could  move  it  either  way  easily. 
Her  speech  is  very  intelligible,  but  her  voice  low,  and  she 
speaks  a  little  through  the  nose,  which  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  the  uvula  to  help  the  articulation. 

I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  mouths 
4>f  several  persons,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Alge- 
rines  and  Turks,  who  had  their  tongues  cut  out  bjsthojse 
barbarous  people.  One  of  them,  aged  33  years,  whom  t 
i^aw  sQ(ne  months  since,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  by  that  * 
ineans  answered  my  questions.  He  informed  me  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  a  syllable,  nor  make  any  articulate 
sound ;  though  he  had  often  observed,  that  those  who  suffered 
that  treatment  when  tliey  v£re  very  young*  were  f^QXOfi  y£ars 
after  able  to  speak,  ^nd  that  their  tongues  might  be  observed 
to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  other  parta  of  the  body;  but 
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that^  if  they  were  adults,  or  fuI1-*grown  persons  at  the  time 
of  the  operation^  they  were  never  able  to  utter  a  syllable. 
The  trutli  of  his  observation  was  confirmed  to  me  by  tiie  tvro 
following  cases.  Patrick  Strainer  and  his  sqn-in-law  came 
to  Harwich,  in  their  way  to  Holland,  the  thv*d  of  this  month, 
I  made  it  my  business  to  see  and  examine  them;  the  father 
%qld  me,  he  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  Algerines,  when 
he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  some  time  after  he  wa^ 
able  to  pronounce  many  syllables,  and  can  now  speak  moat 
words  tolerably  well,  afid  said,  his  todgiie  was  ^rown  at  least 
half  an  inch.  The  son*in-law,  who  is  about  tnirty  years  of 
age,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  out  his  tongue ;  be 
cannot  pronounce  a  syllabley  nor  is  bis  tongue  grown  at  all 
since  the  operation,  which  was  more  than  five  years  aga 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  reason  of  the  difference 
of  these  cases,  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  skil^ 
fill  anatomist,  and  such  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  accretion  and  nutrition. 

Yours,  &c« 
.   J743,  Mm^  T-  O,   , 


yiL  Surprising  Instances  of  the  Eficts  of  Music  in  acute  Ferera^ 
and  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula, 

Sn, 

As  the  effectn  of  music  in  the  cure  of  several  disorders  are 
worthy  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  may  on  some  occa* 
sions  be  of  great  use  to  mankind;  it  will  not  be  unentertain- 
ing  to  yomr.  readers  to  se^  some  well  attested  ipstances  of 
thisi  kind  upon  which  the  learned  may  comment  at  their  lei- 
sure, and  give  us  some  explanation  of  the  Phenomena^  that 
must  unavoidal;ily  surprise  tl^Qse  who  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  attested  by  M.  Dodart,^ 
^hose  9kiil  is  too  well  known  to  be  imposed  u])on^  an4 
whbse  testimony  is  otherwise  unqqestionable.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows. A  famous  master  of  music,  an  eminent  composer,  waa 
taken  ill  oif  a  fever  which-  dailv  increased,  till  the  seventh 
,  day,  when  he  fell  intp  a  high  delirium  filihost  withoMt  any 


•  Hilt  4e  r4c^«mis  Roy^le  dM  Sf  immci.    An.  1707,  |^  S, 
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intermiBsion^  attended  with  Gries,  tears,  tremblinjs^^  and  cosiw 
tinual  watcbings.  On  the  third  day  of  this  deliriQm,  by  one' 
of  those  instincts,  which  teach  animals  when  sick  the  herbs 
proper  for  their  cure,  he  desired  to  bear  a  little  concert  in 
nis  room.  His  physician  with  some  difficulty  consented  to 
indulge  him  in  his  request.  The  Cantatas  of  M.  Bemier 
were  sung  to  him.  On  hearing  the  first  notes,  his  asi^ect 
grew  calm,  his  .eyes  lost  their  wildness,  his  convulsions 
quite  left  him,  he  shed  tears  of  pleasure^  and  shewed,  that 
music  had  never  been  so  charming  to  him  as  "then.  He  had 
nolieverish  symptoms  during  the  whole  time  of  the  perform* 
ftoce ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  he  felt  a  relapse.  It  was  there- 
fore  thought  proper  to  continue  the  use  of  a  remedy,  the 
success  of  which  had  been  so  visibly  happy,  though  unex«> 
pected,  and  by  the  use  of  which  his  fever  and  delirium  still 
abated  during  the  operation;  so  that  music  became  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  patient,  that  at  night  he  made  a  kinswoman 
who  attended  him,  sing  and  dance,  though  her  concern 
made  her  yield  with  pain  to  oblige  him.  One  night  when 
only  his  purse  sat  up  with  him,  ne  obliged  her  to  sing  an 
old  balkd,  which  gave  bin)  some  ease.  To  conclude,  in  tea 
days  by  the  continuance  of  music  he  grew  entirely  well^ 
without  any  other  remedies  but  two  bleedings  in  the  foot, 
|be  last  of  which  was  followed  by  a  strong  puree.  , 

The  second  instance  of  the  extraordinary  effect  of  music 
in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  a  fact  related  by  M.  Fontenelle,* 
vfao  bad  it  from  M.  de  Mandajor,  mayor  of  Alais  in  Langue- 
doc,  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  merit.  A  dancing-master  of 
that  town,  during  the  carnival  of  1708,  had  so  over- heated 
himself  with  the  agreeable  duties  of  liis  profession,  that  he 
fell  sick  the  beginning  of  LfCnt  of  a  violent  fever,  which  th^ 
fourth  or  fifth  day  turned  to  a  lethargy  and  heU  him  a  long 
time.  When  this  symptom  disappeared  he  grew  sullenly 
mad,  making  constant  efforts  to  leap  out  of  bed,  threater^g 
,with  bis  head  and  countenance  those  who  held  him  or  stood 
about  him,  and  obstinately  refusing  to  speak  or  take  any 
jemedies  offered  him.  M.  de  Mandajor,  who  saw  him  in 
this  condition,  took  a  fancy,  th^t  perhaps  music  might  com- 
fiose  his  disordered  imagination,  and  proposed  it  to  hisphy* 
sician,  who  did  not  dislike  the  thing,  though  he  objected  to 
-the  ridicule  that  might  attend  such  a  remedy,  especially  if 
the  patient  should  chance  to  die  in  the  operation. '  A  friend 
of  the  dancing-n^aster^  who  was  les^  sci^upulous,  and  played 


4  Hist,  de  PAcademif  Roysle  dci  Sciraeet^    An*  tlOS,  f.tfn 
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a  good  fiddle,  look  op  that  of  bU  iiek  fneod^  which  lay  19 
the  room,  afid  began  to  play  the  tuoes  he  knew  he  loved 
best.  The  company  immediately  took  hiiu  to  be  ^e  gr^teo 
madman  of  the  two,  and  began  to  chide  him^  Bat  the  sick 
man  suddenly  sat  up,  like  one  agreeably  surprised,  and 
by  his  motion  endeavoured  to  keep  time  with  the  ai^,  but  as 
he  was  still  held  bv  his  arms  he  could  only  shew  hissatiafac'* 
tion  by  his  head  However,  those  who  held  him  finding. him 
BO  ws^y  furipiis,  by  degrees  gave  him  more  liberty,  till  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  had  a  crisb,  which 
put  bim  pa^t  all  danger. 

Let  us  now  see  a  third  example  of  the  force  of  mufic, 
which  surpasses  the  two  former  in  the  surprising  manner  of 
its  effects.  Few  persons  are  strangers  to  the  Tarantttla,^ 
^nd  the  terrible  symptoms  that  attend  its  bite;  but  the  ext 
traordinary  remedy  used  to  alleviate  and  dispel  them  is  not 
perhaps  so  well  known.  This  remedy  is  music,  applied  ia 
the  manner  we  shall  describe. 

Soon  after  the  bite  of  the  Tarsjntula,  whieh  causes  a  sen<» 
sation  like  the  stinging  of  a  bee  or  aiit,  the  patient  finds  in 
the  par^  a  very  sharp  pain,  which  in  some  hours  is  followed 
with  a  tumour.  In  a  short  time  he  grows  melancholy,  witii 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  faint  pulse,  and  wild  look,  and  if 
not  speedily  assisted  he  loses  all  sense  and  motion,  and  dies. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  of  this  poison.  The  best  and  surest 
means  of  cure  yet  discovered  are  as  follow. 

When  the  patient  is  arrived  at  the  last  symptoms  of  beinc 
Insensible  or  motionless,  a  musician  tries  different  tunes,  tiU 
be  hits  on  one  whose  modulation  and  notes  suit  the  persou 
affected,  so  that  he  begins  to  stir,  to  move  his  fingers  in  ca^ 
dence,  next  his  feet,  and  at  last  recovers  his  limbs,  so  as  to 
rise  and  dance  to  the  air,  still  oontinuing  the  exercise  with 
greater  violence.  There  are  soqie  patients  will  dance  thus 
tor  six  hours  without  intermission.  When  exhausted  wiA 
this  fatigue  the  patient  is  put*  to  4>ed>  and  after  reposing 
awhile,  he  is  awaked  with  the  same  tune  to  renew  his  danc«- 
ing,  continuing  this  method  for  some  days  (often  five,  six^ 


■•»«■ 


*  TbeTarastnlait  a  large  spider,  hairy  and  about  tk«  me  ef  an  aeon,  it* 

colour  various,  with  8  eyes  and  S  feet;  from  iU  mouth  arise  2  horns  or  trunkSy 
a  little  crooked,  the  tips  exceedingly  sharp,  through  which  it  conveys  its  poison; 
it  is  found  near  Tarento,  whence  ft  takes  its  name,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  especially  the  Isle  of  Corsica.  Those  of  Apulia  are  the 
Inost  Tenofnons,  and  in  general  tbose  of  the  plains  are  most  dangerous,  because 
the  air  of  Calabria  is  hotter  in  the  plains  than  in  the  mountains.  See  Hist 
del'AcMeiB.  SoyakdesMeMM.    An.  1703,  p.  SO. 
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fir  ftwea)  till  th^  patUiH  finds  he  has  do  more  inclination  to 
daaoei  whieh  is  a  sign  of  his  cure.  For  while  the  effect 
of  the  poison  last6>  he  would^  if  left  to  himself,  dance  with- 
out iQtermissioD  till  he  killed  himself.  4s  soon  as  he  finds 
bimself  wearied  he  recovers  by  degrees  his  senses  and  judg* 
IQent^  and  like  one  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  remembers 
nothing  of  what  bad  passed  in  his  delirium. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  cured  on  his  comipg  out  of  the 
first  fit.  But  if  otherwise,  he  still  is  subject  to  a  deep  me- 
lancholy and  forgetfulness.  He  shuns  compaoy^  lores  soFk 
tnde,  and  \S  not  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  drown  himself* 
An  av^stOQ  to  the  colours  of  black  and  blue,  and  a  fond* 
vess  for  wkite,  red,  and  green,  are  some  of  the  odd  symptoms 
of  this  distemper.  If  the  patient  dies  not  in  the  interval,  the 
^t  returns  abomt  the  same  time  twelvemonth  the  bite  hap- 
pened, and  music  and  dancing  must  again .  be  called  in* 
/SooM  bare  bad  these  regular  relapses  for  90  or  30  years 
together.  Each  patient  has  his  particular  specific  tune; 
but  in  general,  those  found  eflfectual  are  brisk  and  lively. 
These  particulars  are  well  attested,  and  were  confirmed  to 
ifae  Royal  Academy  not  only  by  M.  GeoiFroy,  who  had  in- 
Ibrmed  himsdf  on  the  spot ;  but  by  the  letters  of  a  father 
Jesait  of  Toulon,  to  P.  Gduye,  in  which  be  relates  the  cure 
of  an  Italian  soldier  bit  by  a  Tarantula,  whom  he  had  seea 
liance  for  several  days  successively. 

These  facts  may  exptain  the  case  of  Saul,  who  foun^  his 
sndbposition  relieved  by  the  music  of  David  ;  a  case  which 
lias  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful  or  extraordinary  than  those 
relaled.  I  even  think,  that  the  effects  of  music  on  the  dis- 
ordered brain  of  a  man  bit  with  the  Tarantula,  has  something 
more  inexplicable,  more  incomprehensibly  strange  in  it. 
Some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  thjese  phe- 
nomena ;  but  the  secret  causes  of  them  are  too  concealed  for 
us  to  diseover.  O  Nature  !  Nature !  how  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  are  thy  ways !  How  feeble  and  bounded  our 
fcnowledge ! 

As  music  has,  in  the  above-mentioned  instances,  been  found 
to  be  a  very  successful  remedy  in  the  several  disorders  in 
Trhich  it  was  applied  ;  so  it  is  not  p^haps  improbable,  that 
it  might  be  found  efficacious  in  other  disorders,  such  as  the 
|>ite  of  a  mad  dog ;  especially  if  a  time  could  be  hit  upon  to 
make  the  patient  daxice  and  sweat.  Since  th^  evacuation  in 
this  manner  of  the,  inflammatory  fluid  is,  according  to  Dr. 
'Mead,  the  cause  of  cure  in  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  the 
vibrations  made  on  the  nerves  by  tunes  rightly  modelled, 
operating  as  really  on  the  nerves,  as  tiie  Iniperium  Foluntaiis 
can  do.     And  M.  Geoffxoy   says,  '  the  poisouous  juice 
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giving  the  nerves  a  degree  of  tehsion  eqnal  to  that  of  some 
strings  of  an  instrument^  puts  the  nerves  in  unison  to  certain 
tones;  and  after  heiixg  agitated  by  the  nndolations  and  vi« 
brations  of  the  air  proper  to  those  tones^  obliges  them  to  shake,* 
1743,  ^iig-. 

J  genuine  Letter  from  an  Italian  Gentlemun^  eoncermng  tht^ 

Bite  of  the  Tarantula* 

Sir, 

ACCORDING  to  your  desire  I  send  you  an  accoimtof  tb* 
effect  which  the  bite  of  aTarantula  has  upon  the  human  body* 
I  shall  only  give  a  distinct  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
I  have  seen,  having  once  been  instrumental  to  the  cure  of  a 
poor  ploughman  that  viras  bit  by  that  insect 

I  will  not  undertake  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  Taran* 
tula  itself,  being  sure  you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  wttl| 
it :  I  shall  only  tell  yon  what  nas  happened  in  my  country, 
at  a  small  village,  called  La  Torre  della  Annunziata,  about 
ten  miles  from  Naples,  where  I  was  at  the  time  the  affair  ( 
am  going  to  relate  happened. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  a  season  of  the  year  wbeq 
all  the  students  in  Naples,  that  have  any  relations  in  the 
country,  have  leave  to  visit  them.  I  was  one  of  those  tha( 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  place  of  my  nativity ; 
and  as  I  was  then  studying  music  in  the  college  of  Naples, 
wiielne ver  I  went  into  the  country,  I  brought  my  violin  with  me. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  poor  pian  was  taken  ill  in  the 
street,  and  it  was  soon  known  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Taran^ 
tula,  because  the  country  people  have  some  undoubted 
signs  to  know  it  by,  and  particularly  (they  say)  that  the  Ta^ 
rantula  bites  on  the  tip  of  under-tip  of  the  ear^  because  it 
generally  biles  those  who  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the 
wounded  part  becomes  black,  which  happens  three  days  afr 
terwards,  exactly  at  the  hour  of  the  hurt  received ;  and 
they  further  assert^  that  if  no  person  was  to  undertake  to  cure 
him  who  had  been  bitten^  he  would  feel  theeiK*ctof  iteveiy 
day  at  the  same  time  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours, 
till  it  would  thro\i(  him  into  sucn  madness  as  to  destroy  him 
in  about  a  month;  some  (they  say)  have  not  died  till  three 
months  after  they  have  been  bit ;  but  this  I  cannot  believe, 
because  it  never  happens  that  any  are  suffered  to  die  by 
stich  distemper,  the  priest  of  the  parish  being  obliged  to  play 
on  the.  fiddle  in  order  to  cure  them )  /ind  none  have  been 
known,  in  the  memory  qf  man,  to  t^ave  died  of  it:  hue  to 
proceed. 

A  poor  man  was  taken  ill  in  the  street  (as  I  said  before)  and 
us  the  priest  wi^  put  pf  tl^  way^  several  geatl^mea  be^e4 
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•fine  id  play  to  the  poor  fellow.    1  could  not  help  ffoingV 
wilhout  offeodinK  a  number  of  friends ;  when  I  was  there  I 
«aw  a  mo  stretcoed  on  the  ground^  who  seemed  as  if  he  waa 
joit  gotngp  to  expire.    The  people  at  the  sight  of  me  cried 
oufr-i-p28y^^#y  ibe  Tatanteua :  (which  i»  a  tune  made  use 
of  on  such  occaidons*)    It  happened  that  I  had  never  heard 
that  tune,  conaequentiy  ooold  not  play  it.   I  asked  what  sort 
pi  tune  it  wasi  They  answered,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  jig. 
i  tried  several  jiffs,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  man  was  as 
motionless  as  liefore.    The  people  still  called  out  for  the 
Tarantelkr;  I  told  them  I  could  not  play  it,  but  if  any  would 
#ing  it,  I  would  learn  it  immediately :  an  old  woman  pre* 
sented  herself  to  me  to  do  the  good  office;  who  sung  it  i^ 
9uch  an  «ninteUigible  sound  of  voiqe,  that  I  could  not  form 
$o  idea  of  it;  but  another  woman  came,  and  helped  me  to 
learn  it;  which  I  did  in  about  ten  minutes  time,  it  being  very 
phort:  but  you  must  observe  that  while  i  was  learning  the 
tune,  and  happened  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  first  two  bars, 
the  man  began  to  move  accordingly^  and  got  up  as  quick 
as  lightning,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  by 
9ome  frightful  vision,  and  wildly  stared  about,  still  moving 
every  Joint  of  his  body ;  but  a&  I  had  not  as  yet  learned  the 
Whofe  tune,  I  left  off  playing,  not  thinking  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  man*    But  the  instant  I  left  off  play- 
ing, the  man  fell  down,  and  cried  out  very  loud,  and  distorted 
jiis  face,  legs,  arms,  and  every  other  part  of  his  body,  scraped 
tiie  ^rtb  with  his  hands,  and  was  in  such  contortions,  aa 
clearly  indicated  him  to  he  in  miserable  agonies.    I  waa 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to 
learn  the  rest  of  the  tune ;  which  done,  I  played  near  him, 
I  mean  about  four  yards  from  him.  The  instant  he  heard  me, 
be  rose  up  as  be  did  before,  and  danced  as  hard  as  any  man 
could  do;  bis  dancins^  was  very  wild;  he  kept  perfect  time 
in  the  dance»  but  hadneither  rule  nor  manner,  only  jumped 
and  ran  to  and   fro,  made  very  comical  postures,  some* 
^hing  like  the  Chinese  dances  we  have  sometimes  seen  on 
|he  4tage,  and  otherwise  every  thing  was  very  wild  of  what 
he  did ;  he  sweated  all  over,  and  then  the  people  cried  out 
fasUr-^asier^  meaning  that  I  should  give  a  quicker  motion 
io  the  tup^j  >yhich  I  did  so  quick,  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
up  playing,  and  the  man  still  danced  in  time*    I  was  veiy 
mucl^  fatigued,  and  though  I  had  several  persons  behind 
mef  some,  drying  the  sweat  from  my  face,  others  blowing 
with  a  &n  to  )^eep  me  cool,  j[for  it  was  about  two  o'chKk  in 
the  afternoon)  others  distancing  the  people  that  they  might 
qot  throng  about  me;  and  yet  notwithstanding  ail  this,  I 
f uffered  long  patience  to  keep  up  si;cli  a  long  time,  for  I 
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'ptay^d,  witliout  etiggemtiaii>  abeie  lire  bows,  vitheol  Aa 
lea^t  interval . 

Wben  the  mm  had  danced  abo^t  an  hour,  4Aie  p«o|rieg«w 
hio)  a  naked  aword,  wbkb.he  applied  iviib the  poinii  in  lli# 
palm  of  bia  haods,  and  vade  the  avposd  jsap  inm  aae  hand 
into  the  other,  which  sword  he  held  in  gqiiiiifaFimn,  and  \m 
itill  kept  dancing.  The  people  bnaw  he  vaofeed  a  awetdj 
becao»e  a  lijttie  before  he  goe  ii,  he  soistched  hk  handa  wry 
hard>  as  if  he  would  tearlh^  flesh  foom  thM(i* 
.  When  lie  bad  well  pricked  hia  hands,  he  goifaoU  of  the 
•word  i>y  the  handle,  and  pricked  al&o  the  upper  pait  of  hie 
feet^  and  in  about  6ve  minutes  tiane  his  faaoda  aod  feet  Ue4 
in  great  abundance.  He  continiied  to  use  ^he  awerd  fef 
9kbout  a  quarta:  of  an  hour,  soradiaiea  pricking  has  hai|4«» 
aad  sometimes  his  feet  with  httle  or  no  inteiwisiioii  \  aiMl 
then  be  threw  it  away  and  kept  on  dasu^ing. 

When  be  was  quite  spent  with  faticuc^  his  motiea  begaa 
to  grow  slower,  but  the  people  begged  of  «ie  to  keep  up  Ihe 
^me  time,  and  as  he  could  not  dance  accordiagly,  he  oidy 
Qkoved  bis  body  and  kept  time :  at  last  after  two  howra  dane« 
ing,  he  fell  down  quite  motionless,  and  I  gare  4>¥er  playiag* 
The  people  took  him  up  and  carried  bios  into  a  hoaae,  and 
put  him  into  a  large  tub  of  tepid  welter,  and  a  surgeon  ble4 
him;  vVbile  he  was  faathinc,  he  was  let  blood  in  both  his haada 
Itfid  feet,  and  they  took  from  him  a  great  quantity  of  blood  i 
after  that  they  tied  up  the  orifices,  put  him  in  a  bed,  and 
fave  him  a  cordiaif  which  they  forced  do«^,  beoaose  the 
nsan  kept  his  teeth  i^ery  close.  About  five  mtautes  after,  be 
aweaied  a  great  deal,  aad  fell  asle^p^  which  he  did  for  6«^a 
pr  six  hours.  When  he  awoke  he  was  perfectly  weM,  only 
weak  from  the  great  loss  of  blood  be  had  sustained ;  and  leuf 
days  after  he  was  eotiDely  recovered,  fdr  I  saw  hi^i  walking 
in  the  streets;  and  what  is  remarkable,  he  hardly  remem- 
bered any  thing  of  what  bad  bappcoed  tohimi  and  has  neref 
felt  any  pain  aince.  , 

This  is  what  I  know  of  the  Tavantala,  which  1  hopa  w4ll 
satisfy  your  carioaity,  and  as  yon  are  agreat  philosopher 
may  pliilospphize  as  you  please.  I  need  not  make  an^ 
apalogy  for  my  had  writing,  you  most  excuse  it,  considering 
that  it  was  only  to  obey  your  oomoiaRds :  if  yoa  have  an^ 
ether,  you  may  dispose  of, 

Sir,  yqur  most  hambie  Sonrant, 

1753,  <Srp/.  BtEF^E^  STCHUkCf. 

{'jK*  Our  Tcadertuiil  nutke  «  proper  alloxoance  for  the  style  of  the  above  Utter,  as 
U  vos  MOritteM  bv  a  fareigMer,  A  few  semtencet^  w/iick  wre  tdmmt  wnntfiii^h^p 
pe  iwe  takfti  Ike  iiberkf  4o  ittr/e^U     £.1 


We  were  lately  presentecl  in  one  of  the  public  papers  with 
a  letter  from  t)Octor  Cirillo^  Profestsor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Naples,  to  Doctor  Watson,  FR.S.  in 
which  the  learned  Professor  refutes  the  comaiOD  opinion^ 
that  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  is  only  to  be  cured  by  music. 
I  remember  to  have  formerly  read,  with  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise, the  histories  of  several  persons,  said  to  be  so  cure<^^ 
in  .the  works  of  Baglivii  the  celebrated  Italian  Physician, 
mentioned  by  the  Professor)  one  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
(for  I  have  not  the  author  by  me)  is  to  the  following  pur« 
port  The  person  affectedL  was  seized  immediately  after 
the  bite  wnh  a  heaviness  and  stupor,  and  i^i  a  short  time  fell 
down  in^a  state  of  iBsensibility.  Upon  this,  some  of  the 
people  about  him  procured  the  tirstmusiCaUuslrument  that 
was  at  handy  and  played  several  tunes  upon.it  for  some  time 
without  effect!  till  at  last  they  luckily  hit  upon  one,  which 
strock  the  man  s  fancy,  and  raised  him  upon  bis  legs }  when 
he  instantly  began  dancing  to  it, and  continued  to  do  so  till  he 
tank  down  quite  covered  wiih  liweat,  and  overpowered  with 
iatigne.     He  repeated  the  same  exercise  three  or  four  days 

fiQCcesBivelT,  with  the  same  violence;  by  which  means  he  at 
ehgth  got  the  better  of  the  poison,  and  was  restored  to  per- 
fect health. 

The  account  which  Baglivi  gives  of  the  manner  in  which 
ttris  very  bxtr^oMtntu^  ir^medy  oper^tes^  ii,  H  I  remember . 
tightj  sdilieAitlg  Hke  this.  He  tiupposes,  tliat  the  quick 
tnotiDH  itti(^red§ed  by  (he  impulse  of  the  musical  sounds 
Oh  %ht  iAvy  and  fh>m  thence  communicated  through  the  ear 
to  €b^  blood  end  dniiloai.  spirits^  gradually  di^solve^  Ihe  cp- 
Agnation  whteh  th0  poison  bad  produced  in  them';  l^o  that 
by  ttmaM  of  tb<&s^  tispeated  tibrations  the  humours  reconsr 
iMf  ori^Sna)  siAte  of  fluidity)  and  f^bw,  circulating  dufy 
tbrbugt^  the  fine  tubes  of  the  vessels  that  weris  befofe  ob- 
iitrueteil,  Mable  them  to  perform  again  their  several  func- 
tions. Thus  the  patient  regains  the  use  of  sense  ^nd  motion, 
bVMtfed  iVom  his  lethargy,  springs  up  upon  his  feet,  and 
conliimet  tt)  ^x^rcise  them,  tilt  the  great  profusion  of  sweat, 
whiiih  th^  estercise  occasions,  eiitninates  out  of  the  mass  of 
blood  aH  the  remaining  virulence  of  the  poison.  Now  though 
Ba^livi's  reasoning,  how  ingenious  scever,  is  ill-founded, 
is  he  was  certainly  tuiposed  upon  with  regard  to  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  built;  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  cure  of  disorders  being  effected  by  the  powers  of  mu- 
sic, is  no  novel  notion.  We  ^od  it  mentioned  by  Macrobius^ 
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whoy  in  enumerating  the  several  virtues  ascribed  to  mxxsic^ 
reckons  this  also  among  the  rest:  Corporum  quoque  mor- 
Bis  MEDETUR.  [In  Somn.  Sctp.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.]  And  Gellius 
bady  before  him,  remarked  the  great  emcacy  of  it  in  giving 
ease,  particularly  in  the  Sciatica  ;  adding,  that  Democritus 
speaks  of  it  as  specific  in  most  other  diseases.  Nay,  he 
mentions  a  case  perfectly  similar  to  that  under  consideration, 
namely,  the  bite  of  the  Viper ; .  which  he  observes  from 
Theophrastusy  finds  an  effectual  remedy  in  the '  skilful 
harmonious  touches  of  the  musician :  and  concludes  with 
remarking,  '^  So  intimate  is  the  union  between  the  bodies 
and  the  minds  of  men,  and  consequently  between  the  dis^ 
orders  and  the  remedies,  by  which  each  is  afiected.**— 
[Tanta  prorsus  est  affinitas  corporibus  bominum 

M£NTlBUSgUE,  ET    PROPTBRBA  filTOgUB  VITUS  AOT  MB- 

BELis  ANiMORUM  BT CORPORUM.  Gell.  Noct  Attic.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  13.] 

I  am,  &c* 
1771,  Oct.  Q. 


Tin.  Dissertation  on  a  Poison  of  the  Ancients  called  BulPs  Blood. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  WAS  in  great  hopes  of  meeting  with  8ometbio|^  in  Dr« 
Mead's  book  about  the  persons  of  the  ancients, on  the  CkuU 

Siven  to  criminals  at  Athens,*  the  BulVs  bloodf  JTc.  but  I  am 
isappointed,  and  I  lament  the  disi^ppointment,  because  I 
'  labour  under  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  BuU*s  blood. 
Some  have  fancied  that  by  Tov^  m^,  or  BuICm  bloody  some 
^rug  might  be  meant,  just  as  at  this  day  a  certuin  gum  is 
called  sanguis  drefconis^  or  Dragon^s  blood;  but  that  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  in  some  of  the  instanqes  of  persons  dying 
by  this  means,  express  mention  is  made  of  their  receiving 
the  blood  directly  from  the  victim. 

The  persons  recorded  to  have  killed  themselves  by  drink- 
ing Bults  bloody  are  MsQXk  in  Apollodori  Lib*  L  a  9.  s.  2^7. 
Midas,  king  of  Phrygia ;  Strabo,  Lib.  I.  HannibaJ ;  Plutarcb^ 
in  Flaminio:  and  Themistocles^  according  to  various  authors. 
We  are  bound  to  understand  those  passages  literally,  for 
the  reason  given  above;  and  the  question  is^  whether  BuWs 
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ihod be  in &et  a  poisoD^ that thedrinking  of  itsboold  bring} 
on  immediate  death.  I,  for  my  'part,  apprehend  not,  and 
I  support  my  opinion  in  this  manne/. 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  pretended  by  Curcellaous,  and 
other  authors  who  think  Christians  are;  at  this  time  bound. 
tp  abstain  from  eating  of  blood,  that  one  reason  of  the 
prohibition  might  be,  because  it  is  not  wholesome.  ^  But 
there  is  no  great  force  in  this  argument,  since,  as  far  as  I 
can  observe,  those  >vho  eat  blood  in  the  moderate  way  thai 
Christians  do,  are  as  long  lived  and  as  healthy  as  either 
Greeks  or  Jews  that  abstain.  However,  neither  Curcellaeus, 
nor  his  friends,  ever  pretend  that  blood  has  any  thing  in  it 
of  the  nature  of  poison. 

£diy,  I  have  heard  it  said  of  the  Rapparees  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  an  usual  custom  with  them  to  bleed  the  black  cattle 
there  in  the  night-time,  and  to  carry  off  the  blood  for  their 
use.  No  doubt  but  they  take  the  blood  from  bulls,  as  well 
88  the  othercattle,  cows  and  oxen ;  and  yet  we  do  not  bear 
that  this  blood  does  them  any  harm. 

To  come  to  facts,  I  do  not  find  any  instance  of  people 
dying  this  way  among  the  Romans,  and  as  to  those  Greeks 
and  mrbarians  abovementioned,  ^son  and  Midas,  they 
lived  in  the  fabulous  ages,  and  we  cannot,  1  am  of  opinion, 
build  much  upon  what  is  delivered  by  authors  concerning 
them.  Thucydides  was  aware  of  the  report,  that  Themis* 
tocles  had  killed  himself  by  poison,  9^»yovat  h  rmi  imu  movo-m* 
fm^fAmif  wroiwHf  Wlov,  quidafn  auiem  aiunt  eum  sponis  etiam  . 
hausto  veneno  seccssisse^  and  the  Scholiast  yery  rightly  ex- 
plains  fn^oxtf  by  oufOM'i  TAv^tf ;  but  the  author  himself  de« 
dares,  tliat  he  died  of  some  distemper,  Mcm^a^  h  r«^trra  to* 
$^9^  morbo  autem  corrupiUs  vita  est  defwutus^  and  in  this,  THu- 
cydides  is  followed  by  Com.NepoSy  upon  mature  judgment; 
*  De  cujus  [Theinistoclis]  morte  muUimodis  apud  pTerosgue 
scriptmn  est.  Sed  nos  etindem  potissimum  Thucydidetn  atUorem 
prdamus,  fui  ilium  ait  Magnesia  morbo  mortuum^  neqne  ne* 

fat  /uisse  Jdmam,  venenum-sua  sponte  swmpsisscy  SCc.  Geb« 
ardus  has  detected,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  th^  founda*- 
tion  of  the  report  of  his  dying  by  drinking  Baits  blood, 
namely,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  mistaken  passage  in  a  play  of 
Sophocles,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  Scholiast  himself  remarks,  that  those  authors  err  who 
interpret  those  lines  of  the  death  of  Themistocles.  The  case 
of  this  great  man,  methinks,  is  clear  enough ;  to  wit,  that 
he  did  not  die  by  means  of  Suits  blood,  and  Cicero  accord-  * 
ingly  treats  this  matter  as  a  mere  fable,  espoused  by  the 
Rhetoricians  (see  him  in  Bi^Wj  c.  xij    As  to  Uanoibaly 
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the  case  is  yet  more  improbable;  be  is  said  to  have  carrtoj 
poison  about  with  biui  in  a  rtng^  iu  order  to  be  ready  when*' 
ever  he  should  want  it^  and  that  he  accordingly  made  use  of 
it  in  Bithynia.  It  is  moreover  recorded,  that  Prusias,  Kine 
of  Bithynia,  inrested  the  house  Hannibal  was  in,  by  which 
means,  though  the  Carthaginians  had  contrived  several  se- 
cret passages  of  escape,  yet  it  was  out  of  his  power:  judge 
then  what  opportunity  he  could  have  of  making  usei^fBuirs 
Hood?  In  short,  the  best  authors  reckon  he  died  by 
direct  poison.  •  See  CofTi*  Nepos  in  Hannibal,  and  the  Anno- 
tations. 

Something  has  been  said  above  in  relation  to  the  supposed 
unwholesoQieness  of  blood ;  here  I  would  remark,  that  to 
make  BulVs  blood  deleterious,  and  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  poison,  they  suppose  it  must  be  freth  drawn.  Tgmrinus 
quidtm  [uingms']  recens  inter  ifeiien^t,  est.  Plin.  xxviii.  9i  This 
is  very  strange,  for,  in  reason,  it  must  be  most  innocent 
when  fresh  drawn,  since  it  is  then  most  fluid)  most  florid, 
and  the  least  gruuious  or  coagulated  ;  however,  the  suicides 
above  drank  it  fresh  drawfiy  and  it  produced  instant  death, 
as  the  authors  believe,  for  pray  observe  the  words  of 
Val.  Maximus,  speaking  of  Themistodes,  1.  v.  c.  6.  TVuiti- 

i&cks  auiefHy instituio  sacrvficio^  excepiwm  patem  iauri 

senguinem  hausity  ei  ante  ipsam  aram^  fnnsijH^tdam  piHnfis 
cbtra  vittmaj  concidit.  Surely  it  is  very  dimcult  to  beliefe, 
that  BuiVs  blood  should  occasion  such  immediate  death.  It 
is  to  me  very  plain  it  will  not,  tor  Pliny  having  observed,  as 
*above,  that  it  is  poison  when  new  drawn,  adds  but  not  at 
iEgira,  *  ibi  enim  sacerdos  terra  vuticinatura  tanri  safigHinem 
bibit  prittsjuamin  specum  descendat :^  but  how  ridicvloas  is 
it,' that  it  should  be  a  deadly  poison,  in  one  place,  and  not 
in  another?  Certainly,  if  it  might  be  taken  safely  at  jEgiia^ 
it  might  be  every  where. 

It  IS  pretended,  that  the  noxious  quality  of  BnfTs  blood  is 
owing  to  its  coagulating  so  soon  and  hardening,  *  Taurorum 
[sanguis]  celerrimecoitatqued&,re%cit,  vieopesiiferpotufnaxime.* 
PKn.  xi.  SS.  But  this  is  very  inconsistent  with  what  the 
author  has  delivered  above,  of  Us  being  most  hdrtful  vrhen 
Jirst  drawn,  neither  can  I  think  it  will  coagulate  and  harden 
so  soon  in  a  human  stomach,  as  to  bring  on  immeditite  death, 
as  is  implied  in  these  cases;  however,  Sit*,  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  gentlemen,  who  have  a  good  t\and  at  making 
^  experiraenls,  to  try  the  effects  of  new  drar&n  SnWs  blooa^ 
which  I  apprehend  may  be  easily  done,  by  transftising  it 
into  some  living  animals:  this,  1  imagine,  mnfft  be  the 
shortest  way  of  penetrating  either  into  tlie  mtdignant  or 
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BiLlatftry  qualities  of  it,  and  consequently  of  determining  thisf 
question;  since,  from  its  eflfetts  on  other  artifnals,  niucti 
xna}*  be  inferred  Concerning  its  influencel  on  the  huttita 
fjrame. 

Youi-s^  &c- 

Tavl  OsniSEcrs. 

P.  S.  It  is  not  meiant)  by  what  is  said  above,  to  disparage 
Dr.  Mead^s  book  in  the  least,  for  it  is  an  excellent  perform- 
ance;  and  I  cannot  but  admire  the  author^s  magnanimity  inl 
altering  his  hypothesis,  and  making  a  public  profession  of 
bis  former  error,  in  his  last  edition.  In  this,  I  think,  hd 
truly  shews  the  great  man.  I'hat  envious  creature.  Dr. 
Middleton,  who  was  always  pecking  at  great  men,  and  at 
Dr.  Mead  amongst  the  rest,  was  never  capable  of  any  thing 
so  noble  as  this. 

1758,  July. 
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IX.  On  Fromoling  the  Growth  of  Trees. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  frequently  observed  that  trees  planted  in  a  hard 
soil  have  been  little  bigger  in  their  twentieth  year,  thsa 
others  of  the  same  kind,  pbmted  in  a  light  soil,  have  been 
in  tlieir  sixth,  I  oonceived^a  dasine  that  my  countrymen 
should  be  informed  of  a  successfal  method  of  treating  such ' 
stinted  trees,  recommended  by  a  msQ  of  great  learning  and 
ability  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  and  have  accordingly  sent 
Tou  an  extract  of  M.  de  Boffon's  Memorial  on  the  Culture  of 
forest  Trees,  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  ^t  Paris. 

AU  soib  may  be  reduced  to  two  species;  the  cl^,  or 
hardy  and  the  light,  or  sandy.  In  order  to  sow  in  a  light 
soil,  the  ground  must  be  ploughed;  an  operation  which  will 
be  the  more  cheap  and  successful,  in  proportion  as  the  soil 
is  more  light;  andf  which  is  the  only  labour  necessary,  for  the 
acorns  may  be  sown  by  a  person  following  the  plough.  And 
as  these  soils  are  generally  dry  and  hotj  the  weeds,  wbich  the 
following  spring  produces,  must  not  be  plucked  up>  because 
they  retain  a  moisture  and  coolness,  and  guard  the  young  oaks 
firom  the  too  intense  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  weeds  wither,  they  serve  as  straw  to  shelter  from  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  prevent  the  tender  fibres  of  the  root  frons 
freezing. In  sandy  soils  nothing  more  than  thi^  is'  .re- 
quisite; fpr  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  finding  a  soil  lights 
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and  easily  to  be  divided,  spread  without  obstruction,  and  are 
nourished  by  all  the  juipes  and  moisture  furnished  bj'  the 
earthi  rains,  and  dews^  which  quickly  penetrate  the  loose 
texture  of  this  ground. 

But  in  a  hard  soil,  a  very  different  method  must  be  pursued, 
and  after  all,  success  is  more  uncertain.  A  previous  ploug^h- 
ing  of  this  kind  of  ground  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimen— 
tai:  the  best  way  of  planting  the  acorns  here  is  with  a  pricker, 
without  any  previous  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  height^ 
gained  by  the  young  shoots  the  first  year  must  be  carefully 
remarked;  ancl  it  must  also  be  noted  whether  thej-  have 
pushed  out  more  vigorously  the  second  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  than  the  second  year.  While  their  gro'^vth  con- 
tinues to  increase,  or  so  long  as  it  does  not  diminish,  nothing 
must  be  done;  but  it  will  generally  be  perceived  that,  on 
the  third  year,  (he  growth  will  be  diminished,  and  if 
they  are  sunered  to  stand  the  4th,  5th,  and  6ih,  their  growth 
each  year  will  be,  still  less  and  less:  and  whenever  this  hap* 
pens,  without  Imving  been  caused  by  severe  frosts,  or  other 
extraordinary  accidents,  the  young  tree  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground  in  the  month  of  March,  by  which  many  years 
will  be  iiained  in  the  whole  of  its  growth ;  for  the  young 
shoot,  leit  to  itself  in  a  stiff  and  hard  soil,  has  not  strength 
to  extend  its  roots,  uhich,  too  strongly  resisted,  return  ox\ 
tliemselvcs :  the  efforts  made  by  tlie  small  tender  fibres, 
which  are  the  proper  canals  of  nourishment,  are  ineffectual  ; 
the  tree,  therefore,  deprived  of  nourishment,  languishes, 
and  its  progress  is  annually  Jess :  but  if  this  tree  is  cut 
dpwn,  the  woole  force  of  the  sap  is  exerted  on  the  root ;  all 
the  fibres  are  expanded,  and  piercing  the  soil  with  greater 
force  than  they  are  resisted,  open  for  themselves  new  ways, 
and  by  this  accession  of  strength,  accumulate  the  nourishing 
vegetative  juices  so  as  to  produce  a  shoot  in  one  year,  more 
vigorous  and  tall  than  that  of  three  years^  growth  before  it 
was  cut  down. 

In  excessive  hard  and  tough  earths,  after  having  cut  away 
the  young  shoot  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  has  been  found  ^ 
necessary  to  cut  it  down  again  at  the  end  of  four  other  years, 
upon  observing  it  to  languish  ;  and  this  method  has  on  trial 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  prove  experimentally,  that  cutting 
-  down  young  shoots  at  a  proper  time  is  the  best  and  only  cul- 
ture necessary  to  improve  woodland  in  the  highest  degree 
yet  known ;  and  instead  of  hindering,  it  surprisingly  accele- 
rates the  growth  of  trees,  even  so  as  to  gain  several  years* 
advantage  of  those  that  have  not  been  cut. 
.    1743,  May. 
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X.  Prolific  Nature  of  some  Vegetable!. 

Wandmorthf  March  S,  1752. 

Th£RE  are  some  instances  of  vegetation  that  are  really 
amazing ;  nature  seems  in  many  cases  to  act  lavishly  ;  and 
yet,  I  believe,  it  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  her.grand  de- 
signs, when  we  think  so.     But  to  come  to  examples :  Indiaa 
corn  IS  so  prolific,  that  it  often  produces  two  thousand  grains 
from  one.     In  the  year  1732,  one  self-sown  or  accidental 
oat-corn,  in  Mr.  John  Hope's  garden,  in  this  town  of  Wands* 
ivorth,  produce.d  six  very  large  stems  and  fourteen  smaller; 
one  of  which  measured,  from  the  rocTt  to  the  top,  full  five 
feet ;  and  the  number  of  grains  they  produced,  being  care- 
fully told,  amounted  to  tour  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four.    The  last  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  men* 
lions  corn  being  sown,  in  a  field  in  Cornwall,  after  a  great 
battle  fought  there  in  the  civil-war  time,  that  brought  forth 
four  or  five  ears  on  every  stalk.      I  find  in  Motte's  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  II.  p.  290,  that 
one  M.  de  la  Pryme  having  soaked  three  barley  corns,  and 
planted  them  about  two  feet  one  from  another,  they  had 
sixty- five,  and  sixty-seven  stalks  a-piece  from  their  single 
grains,  with  an  ear  upon  every  one,  which  had  about  forty 
corns  a-piece  in  them.    But  what  Mr.  Digby  mentions  (as 
we  are  told  in  the  aforesaid  Philosophical  Transactions)  is 
scarcely  credible,  because  it  so  far  exceeds  all  other  experi- 
Bients,  or  observations  of  thai  nature;  that  a  plant  of  barley 
xiaing  firom  one  corn,  by  being  steeped  in  saltpetre  dis^ 
solved  in  water,  brought  forth  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
stalks,  and   above  eighteen  thousand  grains.     In  Eame's 
Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,- part  II.  p.  343. 
we  have  the  'following  account  of  a  prodigious  increase 
from  a  pompion  seed.     We  are  there  told,  that  in  the  year 
1699,  a  single  pooipion*  seed  was  accidentally  dropped  in 
a  pasture,  in  New  England,  where  cattle  had  been  foadered 
for  some  time;  this  single  seed  took  root  of  itself,  and  had 
but  one  stalk,  which  measured  eight  inches  round,  and  from 
it  were  gatliered  two  hundred  and  sixty  pompions,  one  with 


*  It  is  probable  that  this  was  that  species  of  pompioD,  or  gourd,  thai 
•trikes  out  roots  at  the  jomts,  triuch  fumiib  a  new  luppl/  of  tap  !•  cari^ 
on  to  wondeif  al  a  prvdttct • 
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another  as  big  as  a  half-peck.  In  the  year  1739,  my  brother^ 
John  Massey,  who  then  lived  at  Sutton,  in  the  parish  of 
Beckingham,  in  Lincohishire,  bad  a  turnip,  which  grew  in 
his  ground,  that,  when  the 'top  -was  cut  off,  weighed  just 
twenty-two  pounds;  it  was  produced  in  land  that  had  not 
been  dug  up,  or  ploughed  before,  in  the  memory  of  man. 
lie  had  many  other  very  large  ones,  in  the  same  crop,  which 
he  had  not  the  curiosity  to  weigh ;  and,  notwithsunding  they 
were  so  large,  501  they  were  a  soft,  pleasat>t,  and  good 
gating  kiftd  of  turnip.  1  think  accounts  and  observations  of 
this  nature  ought  not  to  be  made  public  for  amusement  only, 
or  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity  ;  but  With  a  view  to  shew  what 
great  care  divine  providence  takes  in  preserving  and  propa- 
gating (and  even  sometimes  wonderruUy)  every  species  of 
production,  animal  and  vegetative;  so  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  of  tliem  should  be  entirely  lost,  notwithstanding 
the  great  destruction  of  some,  and  neglect  of  others.  Ana 
also,  that  such  accounts  may  be  rendered  some  way  ser\'ice- 
able  to  mankind,  especially  to  the  industrious  farmer  and 
gardener;  who  may  be  prompted,  by  such  bints,  to  try 
compendious  and  saving,  and  cons^qjuently  profitable,  ways 
of  raising  plants  aud  vegetables,  by  observmg  such  instances 
as  I  have  related,  by  soaking  the  seeds  in  some  proper 
liquid^  or  adapting  and  preparing  the  ground  properly. 

Youp^  &c* 
^  W.  Massbt. 

P.S.  About  ten  years  ago  a  seed  of  woad,  supposed  to  be 
voided  by  a  bird,  shot  up  and  branched  like  a  little  tree, 
upon  the  chalky  bank  by  the  side  of  the  bowUng*greeii  at 
Dunstable;  a  vegetable  not  known  there :  each  branch  waa 
as  big  as  most  otthe  single  plants  cultivated  in  Kent  for  the 
dyers. 

1763,  March. 


XI.  No  Central  Fire  in  the  £artb, , 

Mr.  Urban, 

J}K.  Kirkpatrick  conclndes  his  Re/kctitmi  on  the  Causes  thet 

may  retard  the  Putrefaction  of  Dead  Bodies^  with  thes.e  words : 
*The  united  experience  and  penetration  of  our  whole  spe- 
i^ies  is  insufficient  to  inform  us,  when,  and  by  what  precise 
i|^e;iu^  th^  .i^^i«ier)r,  iji^t  has  lately  so  often,  )>o  extensively. 
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And  in  a  very  late  rnBtanee,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatici  aa 
destructively  struggled  tcwardi  ear  mrfate^  shall  at  last  tri« 
iinipb  over  every  impediment;  and,  utterly  effacing  the  arck, 
«n  which  we  sport  with  sncb  confidence,^  &e.  By  wbich 
he  seems  to  insinuate  there  is  a  centfml  fire^  as  many  oil>er 
naturalists  before  him  have  done;  but  no  doubi  a  grea^ 
number  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Uvbai^.  aa  well  as  myself^ 
wchitd  be  ^ad  to  b«  niibHied  by  kkn^  if  be  pleases^ 
or  amy  other  genttemao  of  extensive  knowledge,  a|^oi»  what 
fooimtlon  that  nofios  rests.  Thiaeartb,  as  the  faal  oonsam** 
ttan^n  of  all  things,  may  doubtless,  be  consumed  without 
such  an  agent,  by  a  comet  fbv  mstance;  consequently  tha% 
cateBti*cyphe  doea  not  neoesnrily  imply  the  existeoee  of  » 
eentrsl  fke.  And  tbough .  there  nny  be  mneh  warmib,  and 
even  heat,  in  th«  bowels  of  the.  earth,  and  eve»  at  the'bot«» 
torn  of  the  deepest  mines,  yet  I  apprehend  that  those  may 
be  generated  otherwise;  to  wit,  by  the  mnture  and  colUsion 
of  ceitaiiif  beterogeaeous  bodiesiy  as  the  cbemists  teacb« 
This  accidental  spontaneous  fire,  in  coweurrenee  wiftb  otbev 
cawses,  will  account  ibr  the  ongio  and  contiiMiaaee  of  vok* 
canoest  the  phenomenoo  of  eariluiaakes,.  so  far  as  they  avo 
^wing  to  this  element,  the  fermatieo'  €>f  precious  stones^ 
mineral  hot  bath^  $XkA  the  like  nalusal  appearances. 

k  is  difficult  CO  conceive  bow  a  fire^  pent  np  io  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  can  possibly  bum  wtdboai  spiracles,  and  yef 
we  do  not  find  afty  sock.  The  vaieaaoes,  w<hkb  bid  the 
fkirest,  are  all  io  general  in  naoinitaHis,  and  do  not  rua^  any 
considerable  depth  below  tbe  roots  of  theit  respective  biUs^ 
tbough  perhaps  soaie  li«tle  they  may,  since  some  aa  I  think 
have  been  of  opinion,  though  others  controvert  it,  Yhas 
jCtna  and  Vesuvius  comnawsicate  under  the  streigbis-  of 
Messina.  But  what  is  this  to  reaching  down  to  tbe  centre, 
er  even  eommonicatfng  with  that,  when  the  semidiametes 
of  the  earth  is  not  lesr  than  3440  halian  miles  ? 
*  li  the  volcanoes  aw  not  the  apkacles  of  the  central  flame, 
we  know  of  no  other  fissures  thait  can  pretend  to  it  Job 
Loddphus  tella  us  indeed,  that  in^  Ethiopia  there  are  ^  im- 
mense gulpbs,  and  dreadful  profandities ;  which,  because 
the  sight  cannot  fashom,  fancy  takes  them  for  abysses, 
whose  bottoms  TeHe^ias  wiUf  have  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
eaith.'  I#  they  extend  downwards,,  aa  fisw  as  the  centre,  we 
are  sure  there  ia  no  central  Are;  for  there  ia  no  appearance 
of  flame  or  smoke  in  these  horrible  hiatuses.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  are  mostpmdiglous;  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  are  nothing  to  them;  they  are -many  of  them 
Dot  decIiYoaSj  but  precipitous:,  like  the  diffe  at  Doverj 
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and  therefore,  supposing  an  interstice  or  valley  beti?een  any 
.  two  such  monstrous  precipices  as  these,  the  effect  to  an  eye 
at  the  top  must  needs  be  most  frightful  and  ghastly;  and  yet 
it  may  be  justly  questioned,  could  the  trial  be  made, 
whether  it  would  range  any  lower  than  the  low«water  mark 
of  the  great  ^thiopic  or  Indian  ocean.  There  is  a  perpen*' 
dicular  opening  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  called  Elden 
Hole,  which  Mr.  Cotton  plumbed  to  the  depth  of  884  yards, 
and  the  lead  still  drew;  but  he  could  never  get  the  plum<< 
met  so  low  afterwards*;  but,  take  it  at  the  greatest  depth, 
they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
those  parts,  will  hardly  think  the  bottom  of  this  pit  sinks  be- 
neath the  edge  of  St  George's  channel,  on  the  coast  of  Lan* 
cashire.  But  these  hideous  chasms,  as  was  observed,  be 
they  never  so  deep,  afford  no  flames',  no  smoke,  and  there-* 
fore  cannot  be  spiracles  to  an  abyss  of  fire:  and  as  there  are 
no  vents  on  the  dry  land,  there  can  be  none  in  those  parts 
of  the  terraiqueous  globe  which  are  covered  with  water :  for 
the  fluid  would  necessarily  run  in  and  extinguish  the  fire. 
Whereupon  one  cannot  help  remarking,  that  it  is  much 
more  probable  there  should  oe  an  abyss  of  water  at  thecen-* 
tre,  to  which  the  Scriptures  fi^ive  so  much  countenance,  o( 
a  Terrelloj  with  Dr.  Halley,  tnan  a  globe  of  fire;  for  if  any 
chinks  were  left  at  the  formation  of  the  earth  originally,  or 
have  since  happened  by  earthquakes,  or  any  other  means, 
the  water,  (and  we  know  that  the  superficies  of  the  earth  is 
every  where  so  far  as  we  poor  mortals  have  penetrated, 
replete  with  water)  would  of  course  rush  in  and  lodge  there* 
But  what,  have  the  miners  nothing  to'  say  ?  Truly,  very 
little  to  the  present  purpose.  Heats  and  damps  have  beeq 
accounted  for  above,  ana  the  mines  universally,  throughout 
'  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  are  in  mountains,  it  being  a 
maxim  among  these  gentry  that  they  are  never  to  be  sought 
for  in  plain  champaign  countries.  Admitting,  then  a  shaft 
should  sink  200  fathom,  it  wbuld  not  pass  beneath  the  high-^ 
water  mark ;  but  the  question  ought  to  be  put,  bow  far  the 
mine  has  ^ne  below  the  medium  of  low  and  high  water, 
and  supposing  the  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  all  pared  off  in  order  to  make  a  smooth  and  eyen  terra*? 
queous  sphere,  no  mines,  I  am  persuaded,  except  perhaps 
some  tin-mines  near  the  shore  in  Cornvrall,  have  even  run 
deeper  than  that  term.    The  plummet,  I  believe,  has  gone 


*  In  the  additioni  to  Caipden,  pol.  593,  it  U  laid  to  bare  been  ploiiibe4 
SOO  fathomt,' but  that  is  a  mistake. 
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farther  towards  the  centre,  than  any  thing  in  the  worid  be- 
sides^ and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  sea  is  no  where  above  a 
German  mile  deep,  which  is  almost  nothing  in  coraparison 
with  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as  specified  above.  But 
how  are  matters  circumstanced  in  the  great  deeps?  not  at 
all  favourably  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  central  fire;  there  are- 
no  plants,  nor  any  fish,  those  regions  being  too  cold,  as  say 
the  philosophers^  for  the  spawn  of  fish  to  quicken  there. 

But  perhaps  authority  swayed  most,  and  the  modems 
founded  their  notion  on  the  ancient  Tartarus.  This  I  fear 
is  a  misapprehension,  for  Hesiod  places  it  under  and  not  ia 
the  middle  of  the  earth,*  and  accordingly  our  Milton  has 
judiciously  seated  it  far  without  this  terraqueous  globe. 

These  observations,  Mr.  Urban,  are  very  superficial,  and 
are  only  thrown  out  in  order  to  induce  some  able  band  to 
give  this  question,  which  certainly  merits  it,  a  thorough 
discussion;  and  it  would  give  me  gi'eat  pleasure,  as  1  dare 
say  it  would  you,  to  see  it  undertaken  by  some  adequate 
pen. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

17W,  Feb.  Paui,  Gemse;oe. 


XIL  History  and  Culture  of  CocbineaL 

C  OCH INEA  L  is  greatly  esteemed  throughoutEurope  for  the 
richness  and  excellence  of  its  die ;  it  has  hitherto  been  pro* 
duccd  oAly  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  but  our  newspapers 
tell  us,  that  an  atten^pt  is  now  making  to  produce  it  in  Spain, 
and  as  the  nature  aqd  origin  of  it  are  not  very  generally 
known,  it  is  hoped  the  following  particular  and  authentic 
Itcgount  of  it  will  not  be  uqacceptaole  to  the  poblic. 

Yoursji 

AN, 

It  was  not  long  ago  believed  that  cochineal  was  the  seed 
of  a  plant;  an  opinion  which  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  being  found  upon,  n^nd  gathered  fromj 
the  leaves  ofji  West  India  shrub:  but  certain  it  is  that 
cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal,  and  not  to  the  vegetable 


*  Hesiod.  etfyn,  720, 721,  et  M.  Le  Olen,  ad  t.  72S, 
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Ungdoia.  Th^  graiiw  of  cochineftl  are  e^ob  of  them  a  littl« 
animaly  wbichj  wbeu  alive,  greatly  reliables  a  wood-louse^ 
and  from  thisr^seinblf^^^ ittakes  its  naoie ;  for  theSpaaiard^ 
ivbq  fir»t  bi'ougbt  it  iatp  ^u^ope  aq^  gave  it  its  name,  call  a 
irood'lousej '  cQcbinilla.^  These  aqimals  do  not  indeed  ^ol) 
themselves  Mpp  on  being  touched,  as  the  wood-lice  do,  nor 
a4'e  the  largest  of  theip  bi^er  than  a  sheep- ticl^. 

The  plani:,  or  sbrub>  wherepn  these  little  animals  are  bredji 
nourished)  and  brpugbt  to  perfection*  is  called,  in  the  West 
ladies,  JNppaj,  or  |ii9palera,  and  is  a  sort  qf  fig-tree.  It  is 
indeed  ratlW  a  b?ap  of  leaves  tban  a  shrub.  After  the 
trunli  or  steist  ba#  risen  a  little  above  the  group^,  it  divide^ 
itself  iato  several  aro^s  or  bri^ncbes,  and  the  trunk  itself  an4 
ito  several  ramifications  are  fu]l  of  knots :  each  of  these  knots 
sends  on  t  a  leaf,  and  from  tjhe  epd  of  that  1  eat  springs  another^ 
and  so  «D  till  the  plant  furrives  at  its  full  growtn.  Those 
leaves  which  spring  firstand  are  nearest  th^  trunk  or  brancbesji 
are  the  largest :  the  leaves  are  prettv  long  and  qot  flat^  but 
somewhat  rounded,  or  convex,  and  full  of  little  protube* 
ranees,  and  covered  with  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane  which 
always  preserves  a  lively  green  colour.  Its  flower  is  small, 
and  like  a  flesh-coloured  ball,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears 
the  fig ;  and  as  tlie  fig  increases,  the  flower  deci^ys  and 
loses  its  colour,  till  at  last  it  falls  and  leaves  the  fiff  alone. 
When  the  fig  is  ripe,  its  outer  skin,  or  husk,  is  white,  but 
its  pulp  or  substance  is  of  a  deep  red :  it  is  very  wholesome 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  tiages  the  urine  of  those  that 
^a^  it^  and  makes  it  look  like  bldod,  a  circumstance  whi^H 
has  pften  given  great  uneasiness  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
9f  tbis  property  of  tbe  fruit. 

The  popal  is  propagated  th(is  :  a  nnmber  of  holes  are 
made  in  a  line)(  about  half  a  yard  deep,  an4  about  two  ^arda 
distant  from  each  other :  in  every  hole  is  put  one  or  twq 
leaves  of  the  nopal  well  spread  and  stretched  o\it,  and  then 
covered  up  with  earthy  and  from  each  hole  tbere  springs  a 
new  plant.  The  grounds  in  which  it  is  cultivated  ought  to 
be  well  weeded  and  kept  clear  of  all  other  herbs  whatever ; 
for  they  deprive  it  of  its  due  nourishment  The  planta 
should  be  pruned  soon  after  the  joobhineal  isgatheied,aod 
all  superfluous  leaves  out  away :  they  will  pnt  out  frcah  leaves 
the  following  year,  and  by  these  means  will  b^eome  aaora 
strong  and  vigorous.  Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tbe  oochi* 
niilas  which  feed  upon  young  plants,  are  lai^r  and  of  a  bettei 
quality  than  those  which  are  gathered  from  plants  which 
have  stood  some  years. 

The  coph|iiilli»s  liye  qpoa  the  leaves  pf  t|i<$  ppp&l^  and  axe 
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fed  atkl  D0ur]3hed  by  sucking  their  j  uice.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  watery  and  colourless ;  but  these  animals  in  convert- 
ing it  into  their  own  substance,  change  it  to  a  fine  crimson 
oobur*  One  thing  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  cochinillas 
do  not  gnaw  nor  devour  tlfie  substance  of  the  leaves,  nor  do 
the  leaves  suffer  the  least  perceivable  hurt  or  injury  by  their 
feeding  upon  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  little  animals 
only  suck  the  grossest  juices  through  the  pores  of  the  thia 
iiien\brane  whieh  covers  the  leaves. 

When  the  cochinillas  are  come  to  their  full  growth^  they 
gather  them  into  earthen  pots,  close  stopped,  thiat  they  may 
not  creep  out ;  and  soon  atter  thev  kill  them  in  order  to  pre^ 
pare  them  for  sale.  The  Indians  hav^  three  different  ways  of 
Killing  them,  viz*  by  hot  water,  by  the  fire,  or  by  exposing 
them  to  the  beat  of  the  sun.  From  these  different  methods 
there  arises  a  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  cochineal,  some 
grains  being  of  a  brighter  and  much  better  colour  than 
others.  But  whichsoever  of  these  three  methods  is  pursued, 
there  is  a  proper  degree  of  heat  which  must  be  carefully 
observed :  when  water  is  used,  a  sufficient  quantity  duly 
heated  is  sprinkled  upon  them :  they  who  kill  them  by  fire, 
put  them  into  ovens  properly  heated  :  but  the  best  cochin 
neal  is  that  which  is  prepared  by  the  beat  of  the  sun. 

In  order  to  have  the  cochineal  in  its  utmost  perfection,  it 
|s  not  only  necessary  to  choose  the  best  method  of  killing 
and  preparing  the  cochinillas,  but  also  to  know  the  right 
time  for  gathering  them  off  the  leaves  of  the  nopal;  but  the 
Jtnowledge  of  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  practice  and  ex- 
perience, ^nd  no  certain  rule  can  be  estabUsbed  for  it:  and 
It  is  observed  that  the  cochineal  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  West  Indies  is  better  or  worse,  just  as  the  Indians  em^ 
plpyed  about  it  are  more  or  less  skilful  and  experienced. 

The  cochinillas  in  several  particulars  may  be  compared  to 
tbe  sjlk  worms^  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  laying  their 
eggs.  Suc^  of  them  as  are  destined  to  breed,  are  taken 
from  tbe  leaves  of  the  nopal  when  they  are  in  full  vigour, 
iind  put  into  baskets  well  closed  and  lined  with  linen,  close 
wrought  and  folded  several  times,  that  none  may  be  lost; 
there  they  lay  their  eggs  apd  soon  after  die.  The  baskets 
must  be  l^ept  close  covered  up  till  the  proper  season  of  the 
year  arrives  for  laying  the  cocninittas  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
popalera.  The  time  proper  for  laying  them  upon  the  leaves 
is  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  when  the  napalera  is  in  its 
prime :  and  when  about  this  time  the  baskets  are  opened, 
tk^  cocbiail^  apfiuear  about  tl^e  size  of  small  mites,  and  by 
pUervir^  tbeia  attentively  y  014  may  just  perceive  them  move. 
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In  this  stnte  thev  scatter  them  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants: 
&  ben*fr  egg  shefl  full  of  them  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  whole 
plant. 

There  are  several  things  either  very  pernicious,  or  fatal 
to  the  cochinillas.  If  strong  northerly  wmds  come  on  soon 
after  they  are  laid  upon  the  leaves,  they  are  all  destroyed. 
Rains,  snow,  mists,  and  frosts,  often  kill  them,  and  at  the 
iame  time  blast  the  leaves  of  the  nopalera.  The  only  remedy 
in  these  cases  is  to  warm  and  smoke  them.  Hens  and  some 
small  birds  eat  the  cochinillas,  and  so  do  several  sorts  of 
worms  and  insects,  which  breed  in  the  places  where  the  no- 

Ealeras  grow.  Great  care,  therefore,  is  taken  to  keep  off  the 
irds,  and  to  destroy  the  reptiles  and  insects  which  are  pre* 
judicial  to  them. 

The  cochinillas  arebred  in  the  provinces  of  Guaxaca,Flas- 
cala,  Chulula,  New  Galicia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  Hambato,  Loja,  and 
Tucuman  in  Peru.  But  altnough  the  cochinillas  and  nopal- 
eras  abound  in  all  jhese  provinces,  yet  they  are  not  properly 
managed  and  prepared  for  sale  in  any  but  that  of  Guaxaca, 
end  there  only  do  the  Indians  make  it  their  business  to  cul- 
tivate and  take  care  of  them :  in  all  ihe  others  the  tiopaleras 
are  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  the  cochinillas  breed  of 
themselves  without  being  looked  after,  and  therefore  the 
cochineal  gathered  in  these  provinces  is  much  inferior  in 
goodness  to  that  of  Guaxaca  :•  not  that  the  nopaleras  or  cochi- 
nillas  are  of  a  worse  kind,  but  because  they  are  not  properly 
managed  and  cultivated. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia  in  Old  Spain,  there  is  a  plant 
called  Tuna,  which  very  much  resembles  the  nopal^  and 
bears  a  fruit  like  it.  It  only  differs  from  the  nopal  in  respect 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  flat,  and  ful(  of  prickles  of 
diflferent  sizes.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  the  tuna  will  be 
as  proper  food  for  the  cochinillas  as  the  nopal :  and  as  the 
climate  of  Andalusia  is  dry  and  temperate,  and  agreeable 
to  the  cochinillas,  the  attempt  to  breed  them  there  vill 
probably  meet  with  success, 

1753,  Feb, 
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XIII.  Experiments  on  Animal  Digestion. 

JVlODERN  naturalists  and  physicians  rest  the  business  of 
xligestion  on  these  two  queries  i    h  Is  it  the  work  of  tritont- 
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tioD  alooe }  2,  Is  it  brouglit  about  by  the  joint  operations  of 
trituration  and  dissolvents  ?  Experiments  alone  must  settle 
the  controversy  ;  and  birds,  I  think,  for  many  reasons,  are,  of 
idl  animal  subjects,  by  far  the  properest  to  try  them  upon. 

The  structure  of  the  stomach  in  birds,  is  as  various  'a9 
their  outward  form.  In  some  it  is  very  fleshy,  tbick^  and  of 
a  close  texture,  called  a  gizzard;  in  others  very  thin,  though 
of  a  much  l&rger  capacity,  in  proportion  to  the  body^  being 
a  sort  of  membranous  pouch:  in  some,  the  stomach  is  par- 
titioned into  gizzard,  and  membrane ;  and  lastly,  in  others 
it  is  all  over  ot  a  middle  texture  and  thickness,  between  the 
one  and  the  other. 

The  gizzard  is  the  stomach  which  seems  the  most  favour* 
able  to  the  system  of  jtrituration.  Its  thickness,  solidity, 
and  compact  texture,  lead  us  to  think  it  destined  to  act  with 
a  mighty  force ;  and  birds  that  have  it  are  known  to  swallow 
sand,  gravel,  and  small  flints,  with  other  little  stones,  some 
of  which  are  always  found  within  them.  Such  stomachs 
therefore  seem  fitted  as  mills  for  grinding  and  braying  the 
grain  they  eat  for  food.  The  experiments  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  repeated  by  Redi  and  Borelli,  have  further  con* 
firmed  this  plausible  notion.  Hollow  particles  of  glass, 
which  they  gave  to  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys^  were 
found  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  However  Valisnieri^  fa- 
mous for  a  multitude  of  fine  observations  in  natural  history, 
and  ever  ready  to  oppose  popular  prejudices,  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  these  facts.  He  looked  upon  the  resemblance 
between  a  stomach  and  a  mill  as  chimerical;  be  could  not 
but  think,  with  a  great  many  others,  that  a  stomach  thus  ca- 
pable of  s^rinding  corn,  must  also  grind  itself  away.  He 
considered  the  reduction  of  glass  to  powder  asthe  eflect  of 
a  powerful  dissolvent,  and  found  proofs  thereof  in  the  sto- 
mach of  an  ostrich,  which  be  judged  incontestable.  I  shall 
name  one  in  particular;  be  there  met  with  bits  of  glass,  per- 
forated with  a  vast  number  of  holes  more  minute  than  those 
of  the  finest  silver-wire  plates. 

Having  myself  experienced  bow  easily  small  glass  beads 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes  were  powdered,  without  at  all  ex* 
coriating  the  gizzard,  I  caused  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys 
to  swallow  short  tubes  of  glass,  which  were  about  five  line^ 
in  length,  and  four  in  diameter,  of  which  the  bore  was  about 
two  lines.  These,  after  the  death  of  the  fowls,  I  found  no 
Jpnger  to  retain  their  former  shape,  for  they  were  all  split 
asunder  lengthwise.  They  had  resisted  the  pressure  which 
acted  upon  them  inwards,  from  without,  which  must  have 
))een  prpdigious  to  have  broken  them ; .  but  Uiey  yielde4 
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to  that  from  within,  outwards;  for  it  is  certain  that  tbeif 
splitting  was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  some  small  ^tooetf 
acting  as  wedges  against  their  extremities.  No  dissoHent 
by  any  conceivable  action  upon  a  tube^  could  have  dinded 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 

1  then  got  a  parcel  of  tin  tubes  made,  whose  small  diaoie-* 
ter  rendered  them  capable  of  sustaining  much  longer  efibrts, 
the  diameters  of  their  hollow  being,  zx  most,  but  a  line  and 
three  quarters ;  and,  to  add  to  their  streiigth,  they  were  co- 
vered a  line  and  a  half  thick  with  sotder,  which  also  closed 
tip  their  orifices ;  they  were  about  seven  lines  toiig.  i  eaused 
a  turkey  to  swallow  one  of  them ;  to  another  I  gave  two ) 
and  lo  a  third  six  at  once.  When  I  opened  these  birds 
twenty-four  hours,  and  two  days  after,  I  could  not  ftnda  sin« 
gle  tube  whose  solidity  had  been  proof  against  the  force  that 
attacked  it.  That  which  had  suffered  the  least  was  grooved 
from  end  to  end  on  two  opposite  sides ;  most  of  the  rest 
were  absolutely  flattened,  and  some  oi  them  in  part  ua^ 
roiled;  the  little  plates  that  had  been  firo>ly  soldered  to 
their  ends,  were  forced  away,  some  of  them  being  driveq 
into*  the  tubes,  and  others  pushed  outwards. 
•  What  a  mighty  resistance  must  the  gizzard  have  been  able 
to  overcome  in  flattening  these  tabes,  and  producing  tha 
other  remarkable  sherations  in  their  figure !  The  result  of 
the  different  trials  I  made  upon  the  like  tubes,  may  serve  io 
some  measure  to  convey  an  idea  of  it:  several  of  these,  fof 
instance,  I  squeezed  betweeti  the  cheeks  of  a  vice,  by  bang* 
ing  weights  on  the  end  of  the  handle;  and  it  required  aboul 
437  pounds  to  flatten  tbem  as  the  gizzard  had  done. 

A  large  nut  with  its  sh«)l  19  easily  ground  to  pieces  \n% 
turkey's  gizzard;  and  the  recipe  for  fattening  them  by  giviog 
tbem  one  or  two  a  day,  is  not  so  ridieulous  as  may  at  first 
appear.  I  have  carried'  the  point  so  fer  as  to  foree  faut  and 
twenty  large  ones  mto  a  turkey's  craw  at  oni^e,  where  they 
might  be  heard  to  rattle,  up«n  filliping  the  neck  oi>  the  oat^ 
side ;  next  morning  they  were  all  gene,  halving  uodevgoila 
the  operation  of  grinding,  in  the  gizzard. 
*  But  notwithstanding  this  atnozing  force  which  the  giv^ard 
e?eert8,  in  grinding  the  alinoent  it  receives,  does  it  not  pe^ 
tjtiire  the  assistance  ef  a  dissolvent  ?  And  is  not  such  a 
one  actually  tq  be  found  there  ?  The  force  of  the  gizzard^ 
'great  as  it  is,  has  its  limits;  and  I  have  cast  lead  iit  mouUs^ 
whose  shape  it  could*  not  a4ter.  Into  one  leaden.  Kibe,,  left 
t>pen  at  each  end,  I  intvAduced  a  grain  of  mw  hpiilay,  with 
its  husk  on;  into  another  a  grain  of  the  same  huA^d,  and 
iiito  a  third  a  grain  boiled  tiU  i^  was  iPeady  to  oo^clh    'Vb^at 


tubes  continued  at  least  twenty-four  houn,  and  sooaetimea 
double  that  spacei  in  a  turkey's  gizzard ;  and  the  experiment 
was  repeated  divers  tiines.  Tm  grain,  whether  raw  and  in 
its  husk,  or  without  the  husk,  or  boiled,  perfectly  retained 
its  figure  and  solidity,  without  any  aensible  aiteration,  e5c- 
cept  perhaps  a  little  swelling,  such  as  it  would  ha?e  ac€{aired 
in  an^  moist  place. 

It  is  well  known  how  quickly  ducks  digest  flesh  food.  I 
caused  one  to  sws^llow  several  leaden  tubes,  in  each  ofwhiieli' 
was  a  bit  of  raw  beef  or  veali  of  the  size  of  a  barley*corn«* 
When  these  tubes  were  taken  out  of  the  gizaard,  several 
hours  after,  the  bits  of  fleah  extracted  from  tkem  were 
found  no  ways  altered  either  in  smell,  consistence,  weighty 
or  colour. 

It  is  therefore  fairly  demonstrated,  that  if  the  aliment 
were  not  comminuted  in  the  giz^card,  by  grinding,  it  would 
not  be  digested,  since  no  dissolvent  exists  there,  capable 
of  dividing  it;  and  that  the  cooMninution  it  undergoes  in 
the  gizzard,^  equal  at  least  to  that  of  com  in  a  mill,  is  entirely- 
owing  to  the  action  of  tb^t  viscus.  I  do  not,  however,  ima* 
eine  that  a  simple  trituration  of  aliments,  like  corn  milled, 
IS  a'perfect  digestion:  to  that,  I  think,  a  seasoning  of  cer- 
tain liquids  is  requisite ;  but  I  have  not  now  time  to  explain 
my  idea,  much  less  to  recite  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded : 
nor  have  I  leisure  to  remove  the  principal  difficulty  that  haz 
been  opposed  to  trituration,  namely,  that  a  stomach  which 
can  divide  exceeding  hard  substances,  must  destroy  itself; 
nor  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  seeming  callous  membrane 
which  lines  the  gizzard ;  nor  even  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
gizzard  of  a  species  of  Indian  pigeons,  armed  with  two  mills, 
thought  to  be  stone,  but  which  are  reidly  hard  horn,  i  hasten 
therefore  to  the  experiments  I  have  made  on  the  mem<^ 
branous  stomachs  of  birds,  of  a  texture  differing  in  all  re* 
spects  from  that  of  eizzards. 

The  partizans  of  trituration,  believing  they  had  snf{ici« 
eiitly  proved  from  the  texture  of  a  bird's  gizzard^  that  diges- 
tion was  effected  by  it,  did  likewise  insist  that  it  was  per^ 
formed  purely  by  the  same  means,  in  the  stomachs  of  other 
animals,  even  in  the  simply  membranous,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  fleshy.  On  llie  contrary,  those  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  conceive  how  membranous  stomachs  could  be 
capable  of  grinding,  would  have  it,  that,  in  such,  a  dissol- 
vent was  alone  sufficient  for  the  business  of  digestion;  anil 
that  it  was  also  accomplished  the  same  way  in  the  most  fleshy 
stomachs.  It  is  too  common  a  presumption  to  imagine  the 
laws  of  nature  more  uniforoi  than  they  really  are  :  and  not<^ 
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^itfastaoding  it  has  been  well  proved,  that  digestion  is  done 
by  trituration  in  gizzards,  yet  it  remains  to  be  made  appear 
that  it  is  brought  about  by  the  same  mechanism  in  mem- 
branous stomachs. 

Those  of  birds  of  prey  are  the  most  proper  for  affording 
us  infprraation  in  this  matter,  especially  as  they  are  of  the 
Icind  nearest  in  relation  to  our  own.  It  is  true  tbey  swallow 
large  morsels  at  a  time,  without  teeth  to  chew ;  in  which 
they  differ  greatly  from  the  human  species.  1  was  therefore 
desirous  of  trying  them  with  variously  conditioned  tubes ; 
and  this  I  was  aware  I  might  do  without  difficulty,  and 
even  without  taking  away  the  lif^  of  any  one  of  these  mur- 
derers. 

Whoever  has  looked  into  books  of  falconry  must  know, 
that  carnivorous  birds  have  a  faculty  of  readily  rejecting  by 
vomit,  any  thing  that  their  stomach  cannot  digest.  If  they 
swallow  feathers,  as  they  very  commonly  do,  these  never 
digest,  nor  are  they  evacuated  through  the  passage  of  the 
excrements,  but  vpmited  up.  I  therefore  provided  myself 
with  a  parcel  of  tin  tubes,  of  about  ten  lines  long,  and  seven 
in  bore. 

A  young  buzzard  of  the  largest  size,  from  whom  I  had 
plucked  some  bf  the  quills  of  his  wings  to  confine  him  to  my 
garden,  was  destined  to  undergo  the  several  trials  I  judged 
lit  to  be  made  on  the  carnivorous  kind :  and  the  first  that 
was  resolved  upon  was  to  make  him  swallow  one  of  the  said 
tubes,  open  at  the  ends.  Their  size  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  any  great  resistance,  insomuch  that  they  might  be 
squeezed  together  by  the  bare  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  gizzard  of  a  turkey  would  not  have  only 
flattened  such  a  tube,  but  broken  it  into  pieces.  The  buzzard, 
then  confined  under  a  hen-coop,  vomited  it  up,  after  about 
524  hours,  exactly  in  the  same  condition  it  was  swallowed, 
without  the  least  distinguishable  mark  of  any  friction  it  had 
undergone.  This  experiment,  which  h6d  convinced  nie, 
that  if  the  bird's  stomach  had  any  force  of  trituration,  it  was 
extremely  weak  in  comparison  of  that  of  a  gizzard,  induced 
me  to  satisfy  m3'self  forthwith  if  a  dissolvent  might  not  there 
be  employed  instead  of  it.  I  shall  mention  the  precautions 
I  made  use  of  in  order  incontestably  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. 

At  each  end  of  the  tube  I  fastened  a  kind  of  grate,  by 
means  whereof  the  included  food  was  secured  from  any  mo- 
tion which  could  pcmsibly  be  produced  in  the  stomach;  so 
that  nothing  but  a  dissolvent  could  act  upon  it  All  that 
seemed  liable  to  doubt  was,  that  if  a  dissolvent  did  really 
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reside  in  the  stomach,  whether  it  might  not  be  in  too  small* 
a  quantit)/  for  enough  of  it  to  get  into  the  tube^  so  as  to  act. 
successfully  ? 

The  very  slender  opinion  th^  my  6rst  experiment  had 
impressed  upon  me  ot  a  force  of  pressure  in  the  buzzard's 
stomachi  made  me  imagine  that  a  grating  of  fine  linea 
thread  might  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose;  and  therefore  I 
took  a  thready  and  by  applying  it  according  to  the  length  of 
the  tube,  wound  it  round,  so  that  at  every  turn  it  passed  over 
the  centres  of  the  open  ends,  and  formed  meshes,  which, 
instead  of  squares,  as  usual,  were  circular  sectors,  pointed 
at  the  centre,  and  widest  at  the  circumference  of  the  ends 
of  the  tube ;  yet  so  close  there,  as  not  to  allow  a  free  pas« 
sage  to  any  thing  more  timn  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  a. 
line  in  diameter.  The  turns  which  formed  the  grates,  and 
which  I  call  longitudinal,  were  kept  tight  with  transversal 
ones,  which  formed  a  sort  of  girdle  about  the  middle  part  of 
the  length  of  the  tube. 

The  buzzard  which  I  had  made  to  swallow  the  first  tube, 
filled  with  flesh,  and  grated  at  the  ends,  disgorged  it  ia 
about  24  hours,  without  one  of  the  threads  being  broken  or 
put  in  the  least  out  of  its  place,  or  any  of  the  meshes  stretched 
wider.  As  soon  as  I  cast  my  eves  on  one  end  of  the  tube  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  dissolvent  in  this  bird's 
stomach,  capiible  of  itself  to  effect  digestion :  for  at  first 
view,  I  perceived,  within,  a  very  soft  greyish  white  paste,  a 
little  of  which  I  took  out  with  a  point  of  a  penknife,  atid 
squeezing  it  between  rby  fore-finger  and  thumb  found  it  ex* 
ceeding  tender,  resembling  the  finest  clay,  moistened  to  an 
equal  degree.  I  could  observe  nothing  grumous,  nor  any 
diversity  of  colour  or  consistence^  thathaathe  least  resem- 
blance to  the  fragments  of  fleshy  fibres.  Having,  by  degrees^ 
fotten  it  all  out,  I  found  there  was  as  much  as  about  half 
lied  the  tube,  and  I  discovered  therein  somewhat  of  a 
slightly  reddish  substance,  which  had  rather  a  more  solid 
consistence  than  the  rest.  It  surrounded  the  remains  of  the 
bit  of  beef,  and  was  nearly  of  the  natural  colour.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  beef  I  washed  gently  to  clear  it  from 
the  reddish  paste;  and  then  it  did  n(5t  appear  to  be  ubovd 
an  eighth  part  of  what  I  had  put  into  the  tube. 

In  making  a  second  experiment  I  took  care  to  weigh 
exactly  the  bit  of  beef  to  be  inclosed  in  the  tube,  which 
was  more  than  47,  but  not  quite  48  grains.  This  tube, 
which  had  a  grating  at  the  ends,  like  the  first,  remained  in 
the  buzzard's  stgmach  almost  as  long  again  as  any  of  the 
others;  for  it  was  not  ejected. in  less  tlian  44  or  45  hours. 
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The  digestion  of  the  flesh  had  time  to  be  more  compIetetjT 
performed)  and  I  made  no  doubt  of  finding  it  so.  Upon  cut- 
ting the  thread  and  reipoving  the  eratings,  I  looked  through 
the  tube,  as  through  a  prospect  glass^  and  perceived  it  to 
be  above  half  empty  throughout  the  whole  length ;  so  that  it 
teemed  plain  that  there  could  not  be  so  much  matter  in  the 
cavity  as  I  had  introduced.  The  greatest  part  I  found  to 
be  a  whitish  grey  pap,  of  a  much  slenderer  consistence  than 
the  paste  of  the  former  experiment.  It  was  indeed  liquid ; 
and  so  far,  it  is  probable,  part  of  it  niight  have  escaped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  grating. 

There  was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  the  beef  remain- 
ing under  its  first  form,  but  of  a  much  paler  hue,  and  not  of 
so  firm  a  consistence.  It  was  parted  into  three  so  minute 
morsels,  that  being  washed  and  gently  drained,  and  then 
weighed,  they  were  but  six  grains,  or  an  eighth  of  the 
original.    They  were  so  very  tender  as  to  manifest  an  ap-»' 

Eroachine  dissolution ;  for  having  put  them  in  the  palm  of  my 
and,  and  worked  them  tenderly  with  the  top  of  a  fingej^  as 
with  a  pestle,  they  immediately  became  as  a  paste. 

In  both  the  experimentit,  the  pap,  the  paste,  and  the  smalt 
portion  of  remaining  flesh,  had  not  the  least  ill  scent  ot 
tainted  meat ;  they  only  smelled  a  little  faint,  but  not  at  all 
strong. 

It  was  natural  to  desire  to  know  how  far  the  power  of  this 
dissolvent  could  exert  itself,  whose  existence  had  been 
sufficiently  proved,  and  if  it  were  capable  of  acting  eflfec- 
tually  upon  bones.  Those  which  I  first  made  trial  of  were  of 
the  softest  kind,  namely  of  n  chicken  a  month  old,  no  bigger 
than  a  quail.  I  filled  the  tube  with  six  pieces,  four  whereof 
were  of  the  wings,  the  other  of  the  thighs,  cut  to  a  fit  length 
for  the  reception.  They  weighed  altogether  but  26  grains. 
The  tube  being  grated  as  before,  I  made  the  buzzaraswal- 
low  it.  It  remained  in  his  stomach  not  more  than  24  hours  ;^ 
after  which,  upon  taking  off  the  grating  and  looking  for  the 
bones,  I  could  not  perceive  the  least  remains  of  them.  It 
seemed  that  they  had  undergone  a  quicker  and  easier  diges- 
tion than  the  flesh ;  for  there  was  nothing  iefl  in  the  tuber 
but  a  little  gelatinous  substance,  most  of  which  adhered  to 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  gratings. 

In  another  trial  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  hardest  of  bonesj, 
the  rib  of  an  ox ;  two  piecesof  whi^h  I  inclosed  in  the  tube. 
There  was  none  of  the  cavernous  cellular  part  about  them,, 
but  all  as  compact  as  ivory,  weighing  40  grains.  These 
resisted  the  dissolvent  more  than  the  tender  ones  hact 
done;  for  after  24  hours  they  bad  lost  but  18  grains,  ot 


about  half  tbeir  weight  Edch  bone  had  a  MiaH  drop  of 
gelatinous  matter  at  either  end,  being  doubtless  part  of  the 
substance  which  had  been  dissolTed;  That  which  remained 
under  the  fora>  of  bone,  was  hard }  and  these  two  fragments 
were  not  entirely  dissolved,  that  is,  they  were  not  reduced 
to  less  than  four  grains,  after  having  been  twice  more  intro^ 
duced  into  the  bird's  stomach. 

The  true  camivosofis  birds,  such  ai  our  buzsardj  feed  only 
en  the  flesh  of  other  birds,  and  that  of  quadmpeds  and  fep* 
tiles :  no  degree  of  hunger  will  induoe  them  to  swallow  gram 
of  any  kind,  is  thb  because  the  dissolvent  of  tbeir  sto^ 
nmchs  can  act  only  upon  flesh  and  bones,  and  not  upon  ve^ 

i;etable  productioM?  Nature  has  taught  animals  infallible 
essoHS,  such  as  they  most  stand  in  need  of^  and  which  they 
tiever  omit  to  pursue.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore  to  pre-^ 
sume,  and  curious  to  be  satisfled^  that  this  dissolvent  in  the 
buzzard^s  stomachy  of  sucb  eifinaey  upon  flesh  and  bones^ 
would  fail  upon  substaaces  of  the  vegetable  kini^dom.  I  have 
already  related  an  experiment,  «eveml  times  repeated,  which 
aeems  to  prove  it  The  thread  gratings  of  our  tubes  always 
remained  entire,  without  damage  to  any  single  twist; 

The  tubesy  however,  indicated  very  easy  means  of  proving 
the  power  of  the  dissolvent  on  vegetable  substaneesi  which 
seemed  less  capable  of  opposing  it,  than  strong  and  dry 
fibres  of  plants.  I  gave  sevoraL. tubes,  filled  with  corns  of 
wheat  and  barley,  to  the  buzzard,  both  in  the  husk  and 
without  it)  aud  also  boiled.  -  In  others  I  pot  a  bit  bf  the 
crumb  of  bread,  as  long  as  the  tube,  and  stuck  with  different 
grains;  and,  lastly,  one  half  of  another  tube  was  filled  with 
cesh,  and  the  other  half  with  <$om.  Kone  of  these  experi« 
BdOnts  discovered  the  least  alt^Aition  in  any  one  grain  of  corn 
by  the  dissolvent  All  came  out  as  th^y  wefe  put  in,  saving 
a  little  swellings  such  as  would  have  been  from  a  like  conti* 
nuance  in  any  damp  place.  The  crutab  of  bread  seemed  to 
have  been  a  little  operated  upon^  as  though  it  bad  been 
chewed^  but  it  was  not  converted  to  a  paste,  as  the  flesh 
was,  that  was  included  along  with  the  gram; 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  dissolvent  can  operate  but 
little  more  on  fruit  than  on  grain.  A  piece  of  ripe  orange 
pear  weighing  2t)  grains^  after  remaining  24  hours  in  the 
buzzard's  stomach,  came  out  unaltered;  appearing  only  a 
little  macerated  from  the  warmth  it  was  confineu  in.  It 
tasted  somewhat  aigre,  and  had  lost  only  four  grains  Of  its 
weight. 

Now  what  most  be  the  nature  of  this  liquor,  which  has 
the  like  power  pn  flesh  andbojnes,  asajtMire^ongold;  and 
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can  do  no  nioro  iMk regctriileAy  tbw  tftttiMiistnittiti  cao 

do  with  tilrer?    We'cao  scarcely  bojie  to  pfocure  eoougii  of 

this  diat otving  liquor  to  faroish  a  tnfictent  Tariety  of  tiiab 

to  dhcortT  its  several   propeniet;   but  our  tubes  which 

have  stood  us  so  much  in  stead  in  examiniog  into  tbfe  affiiir 

of.  digestion,  so  fat  can  supply  us  as  to  forni^  proof  enough 

of  its  nature.     If  a  tube  were  fiikd  with  a  sponse,  a  sub-* 

siflnce  which  no  bird  of  pVev  feeds  upon,  and  wfatcfa,  ftom 

what  has  appeared  above,  his  stomach  cannot  digest;  il 

should  seem  probable  that  it  would  imbibe  the  dissolvent* 

In  short,  I  introducaed  several  bits  into  a  tube,  uking  care 

not  to  press  them  too  close  together,  and  grated  up  the 

eilds.    These  the  buzaard  swaliowed,  and  rejected  as  usoaL 

The  spofige,  befoire  it  was  put  in,  weighed  only  1 3  grains;  but 

taken  out  of  the  tube  it  weighed  63.    Here,  then,  were  SQ 

grains  of  the  liquor,  which  L  could  easily  squeeze  into  a 

vessel  proper  for  keeping  it.    This  eapennent  suffices  to 

shew  that  we  mav  become  maatessof  a  cooaiderable  quantity 

of  it    A  busaard  naay  be  made  to  swirilow  two  or  three  tub^ 

filled  with  sponge  in  a  day.   But  if,  instead  of  a  busaard,  the 

thing  were  to  be  done  by  a  vulture  or  eagle,  it  might  not  bo 

difficult  to  obtain  a  goon  fflass-full  of  the  dissolvent. 
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XIV.  The  Oiule  ef  the  Luttrs  or  Rcsplendsncy  of  the  Sea-watet 
in  the  Night-time^  diMovered  and  explained* 

TH£  splendour  of  the  sea-water  during  the  night,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  admiration ;  and  upon  the  coasts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cbioggia,  it  is  particularly  re* 
tnanuble:  at  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  the  briUiant 
images  of  the  fixed  stars  ivere  reflected  by  the  sea;  and 
when  the  sea  is  agitated  by  winds,  or  pierced  by  the  strokes 
of  oars,  this  brightness  becomes  much  more  vivid  and  eopi« 
ous,  especiidly  in  places  abounding  with  the  alga  marina,  or 
sea* weed.  Tbis  beautiful  phenomenon^  which  continues  in 
our  parts,  from  the  beginning  of  summer  till  autumn,  bath 
often  engaged  my  attention^  and  at  length  excited  au  earn* 
est  desire  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  true  cause  of  it. 

-One  fine  summer  night  I  walked  out  upon  the  sea^shore^ 
and  after  having  observed  this  shining  water  for  some  timc^ 
I  took  a  ves^l  tull  of  it  home  with  me.  I  placed  it  in  a  dark 
room»  and  observed,  that  as  often  as  I  disturbed  and  agiuted 
the  water  with  my  band»  a  very  bright  light  issued  from  iu. 
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I  then  passed  the  water  throQj^  a  rwt  dese^woven  linei^ 
elotby  to  try  if  it  would  sItU  retain  its  splendour  after  such  a 
|ier€Ql«tion.  But,  notwithstandine  I  shook  and  agitated  i% 
m  the  most  vioient  maoner,  I  could  not  exoite  the  least  ltt« 
minoosoess  in  it  The  linen  doth,  however,  afforded  the 
most  charming  spectacle  imaginable.  It  wfas  covered  w\th 
an  infinitv  of  lucid  particles ;  a  proof  that  the  water  owed 
its  splendour  to  certain  heterogeneous  shining  corpuscles, 
copiously  disseminated  through  it.  These  corpuscles  ars( 
also  very  numerous  upon  the  feaves  of  the  alga;  from  some 
leaves  I  have  shaken  off  thirty  at  least. 

To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  smaller  than  the  finest 
hairs ;  their  colour  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  their  substance 
deUcate  beyond  imagination.  But  having  a  mind  to  examine 
them  morecuAously,  I  furobhed  myself  with  a  good  micro* 
acope,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  these  luminous  atoms  are 
veaiiy  living  animals  of  a  very  singular  structure;  and,  fron^ 
the  brightness  of  their  lustre,  L  thought  myself  authorised  tci 
name  them  matine  gitw^^wwms. 

These  little  animals,  similar  in'some  respect  to  caterpillars, 
and  other  insects  of  that  species,  are  composed  of  eleven 
articulations,  or  annuli,  a  number  which,  according  to  the 
celebrated  Mnlpighi^  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  vermicular 
vace.  Upon  these  annuli,  and  near  the  belly  of  the  animal^ 
are  a  sort  of  small  fins  or  wings,  which  seem  to  be  the  instru- 
asenu  of  its  motion.  It  has  two  small  horns  issuing  from  tlie 
fore-part  of  its  head,  and  its  tail  is  cleft  in  two. 

I  have  alreachr  observed,  that  (hese  worms  are  most  nu- 
merous where  toe  alga  abounds.  Upon  this  weed  they  ap^ 
pear  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  soon  after  multiply, 
prodigiously,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  surface. 
of  the  waters.  It  is  probably  the  heat  of  the  season  ihalf 
causes  these  animals  to  lay  their  eggs,  it  having  the  same  in* ' 
fluence  upon  other  aquatic  insects,  according  to  the  disco* 
▼eries  of  the  learned  Mr.  Derham.  We  learn  also  from  M*  * 
de  Reaumut^s  observations,  that  terrestrial  insects  of  this 
spift^ies  shine  only  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  that  their 
•hinine  is  caused  by  a  particular  eBforvescence  ezcite4  in 
tbem  during  the  time  of  their  copulation. 

We  read  of  shining  flies,  which  in  several  parts  of  th^ 
vrorld  give  light  to  travellers  in  the  hottest  nights  of  sum* 
mer.  We  are  told,  too,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Indies 
there  are  great  numbers  of  shining  worms,  which,  in  very 
hot  nights,  emit  luminous  particles  so  copiously  that  the 
bushes  and  thickets  seem  to  be  on  fire.  But  in  one  respect 
our  marine  glow-worms  excel  all  their  lucid  brethren  of  the 
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terrestrial  species,  for  these  latter  emit  light  only  at  a  par^ 
ticular  spot  near  the  tail,  whereas  the  whole  body  of  the 
former  is  luminous.  There  is  also  one  further  particular  to 
be  observed,  with  respect  to  these  marine  animals,  wfatcb  is, 
that  they  do  not  emit  the  least  light  so  long  as  they  are  still 
and  motionless,  but  the  parts  of  their  little  bodies  are  no 
sooner  moved  and  agitated,  than  they  begin  to  sparkle 
with  a  very  extraordinary  lustre.  From  hence  may  we  not 
Conclude,  that  their  shining  depends  upon  their  motion, 
and  is  probably  excited  by  a  strong  vibration  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  their  bodies,  since  the  luminous  effusions,  or 
corruscations,  seem  to  be  exactly  proportionable  to  the 
briskness  and  vigour  of  their  motions. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  too,  that  when  one  of  these  little 
animals  is  cut  to  pieces,  every  niece  emits  a  vivid  light  for 
some  rime,  probably  so  long  as  the  convulsive  motion  of  tbe 
djring  parts  continues;  for  we  know  that  the  parts  of  certain 
fishes  and  insects  will  continue  to  move  some  time  after  tfacy 
have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

After  this,  we  need  not  wonder  that  mariners  and  fisher* 
men  foretel  a  storm,  or  change  of  weather,  when  they  see 
the  sea  and  lakes  shine  in  an  unusual  manner ;  for  at  such, 
times  it  may  be  expected  that  these  little  animals  are  agitated 
and  disturbed  more  than  common.  The  same  thing  is  ob«« 
Hervable  in  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  which  are  strongly 
affected  upon  an  approaching  alteration  of  the  weather,  aad 
fly  about  in  great  disorder. 

Many  philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  have  imagined  that 
the  lumiiiousness  of  the  sea-water,  in  the  night  season,  is 
occasioned  by  some  electric  matter. — ^  Tbe  surtace  of  the 
sea,^  say  they,  ^  having  been  exposed  all  the  summer  to  tbe 
knpulse  and  action  of  the  solar  rays,  when  it  begins  to  be 
agitated  by  the  autumnal  winds,  throws  out  luminous  sparks 
perfectly  similar  to  those  which  issue  from  electric  bo« 
dies.'  But  ocular  demonstration  now  convinces  us  that  this 
brightness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  little  animals.  The 
shining  of  these  animals  may  indeed  proceed  from  electric 
matter  contained  in  them,  and  agitated  by  vibration  or  some 
•ther  internal  motion ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  determine. 

J  753,  AW. 
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XV.  Electricity  in  Cats. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  phenomena  of  electricity,  which  has  so  many  sur- 
prising propeities,  seem  to  be  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  ar- 
tificial; the  last  is  to  be  obtained  from  all  bodies  naturally 
susceptible  of  it,  as  glass,  &c.  in  which  the  property  lies 
dormant  till  excited  to  act  by  friction,  or  some  other  violent 
motion. 

Natural  electricity  is  common  almost  to  all  animals^  espe- 
cially those  destined  to  catch  their  prey  by  night:  cats  have 
this  property  in  the  greatest  degree  of  anj^  animial  we  are 
acc[uainted  with ;  their  fur  or  hair  is  surprisingly  electrical. 
If  it  be  gently  raised  up,  it  avoids  the  touch  till  it  be  forced 
to  it ;  and  by  stroking  their  backs  in  the  dark,  the  emanations 
of  electrical  fire  are  extremely  auick  and  vibrative  from  it, 
followed  by  a  crackling  noise  as  from  glass  tubes  when  their 
electrical  atmosphere  is  struck.  It  appears  to  me  of  singu- 
lar use  to  animals  destined  to  catch  their  prey  in  the  dark; 
they  give  a  sudden  and  quick  erection  to  their  fur,  whiqh 
raises  the  electrical  fire;  and  this,  by  its  quickness  rushing 
along  the  long  pointed  hairs  over  their  eyes,  and  illuminate 
ing  the  pupiila,  enables  them  to  perceive  and  seize  their 
prey.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  all  the 
wild  sort  that  catch  their  prey  with  the  paw  are  not  endowed 
with  the  same  vibrations  of  electrical  fire.  The  cat  is  the 
only  domestic  animal  of  that  species;  but  such  a  discovery 
in  the  ferocious  kind  would  still  be  an  additional  demon* 
stratipn  of  that  infinite  wisdom,  so  easily  discoverable  in  the 
most  minute  operations  of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  a  proper  end. 

I  am,  TourS|  &c. 

1754,  March,  Q, 


XVI.  Heads  for  a  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  Ckieries  are  proposed  to  Gendemeii  in  the  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  tbey  reside,  with  a  view  of  obtain* 
iqg,  from  their  Answers,  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  An- 
tiquities 4ad  Natural  History  of  our  Country  than  has  yet  ap« 
peared* 

1.  What  is  the  ancient  and  modem  name  of  the  paris^ 
and  its  etymology  ? 

pf  3 
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2.  By  what  parbhes  is  it  bouDded,  E.  W*  N.  and  S*  and 
what  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

3.  What  number  of  hamlets  or  villages  are  ip  it?,  their 
names  and  situation  ? 

4.  What  are  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitaats?  * 

5.  What  number  ofpeople  have  been  married^christened^ 
and  buried,  for  the  space  of  20^ears  last  pastj  compared 
with  the  first  20  years  of  the  renter  ?  When  did  the  re* 
gister  begin  ^  If  there  are  any  curious  remarks  mode  therein 
please  to  give  an  account  thereof. 

6.  In  woat  maaor,  diocese^  deanery,  and  hundred,  does 
the  church  stand? 

7.  Is  it  dedicated  to  any  saint,  and  when  and  by  whaqt 
was  it  built? 

8.  Of  what  mat^ials  is  it  built,  has  it  a  tower  or  spire  f 

9.  What  are  its  dimensions,  number  of  aisles,  chancels^ 
chapels,  and  bells,  and  the  inscriptions  thereon  ? 

10.  What  may  the  living  be  computed  to  be  worth? 

11.  Is  it  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage,  and  who  are  the  present 
and  past  incumbents,  as  fax  back  as  you  can  trace? 

12.  Who  is  the  present  or  former  patron  ? 

13.  Are  there  any  and  what  lands  uelongiug  to  tke  gleb^ 
or  vicarage  ? 

14.  If  a  vicarage,  who  is  possessed  of  the  great  tithes^ 
what  may  their  reputed  value  be,  and  is  any  modus  paid 
thereout,  and  to  whom  ? 

15.  Are  there  any  and  what  manors  in  the  parish,  and  to 
whom  do  they  belong? 

16.  Are  there  any  vaults  or  burial-places  peculiar  to  any 
ancient  or  other  families  ?  W^iat  are  they,  and  to  whom  do 
they  belong  ? 

17.  Are  there  any  ancient  or  modem  remarkable  mooa- 
inents,  or  grave-stones,  in  the  church  or  chancel,  &c.  ? 
Plje^se  to  give  the  inscriptions  and  arms,  if  any,  on  the 
same,  if  worthy  notice,  especially  if  before  the  16tli 
century. 

1 8.  Are  there  any  remarkable  ones  in  the  church-yard  } 
Please  to  give  an  account  what  they  are»  Are  there  any 
paintings  in  the  windows  either  of  figures  or  arms  ?  Add  a 
copy  or  desoriptkNi. 

1 9  Are  there  any  tables  of  banefiietions  or  other  nsctip- 
cions  which  are  w(MiAiv  notice,  on  any  of  the  walls  •ttf  the 
ohurc^i,  ^ther  widiin  or  witbotit?  iPl^ase  to  ismen  them  at 
full  length. 

20.  Are  tb£re  any  particular  customs,  or  privileges,  or 
markable  tenures  in  any  of  the  manors  in  the  parish  i 


91.  What  nanber  of  gftiillwiw'9  bo^M^  Umh  ^  cot« 
tages,  may  be  in  the  parbb ) 

i2.  What  ancient  nianor  or  mansion  house,  se^^  or  viU 
las,  are  in  the  parish  i 

23.  Is  there  any  chaoel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  how  is  it 
supported,  and  who  is  the  present  and  late  incumbent,  an4 
of  what  yalue  may  the  cbre  be  suppos^fl  to  be? 

34*  Are  there  any  annual  or  other  prooessi^o^,  peramb^1> 
ladons,  or  any  hospitalt  aioas^bQUfie^  or  sphool-bouse;  by 
nvhom  and  when  founded,  and  who  has  the  right  of  putti^ 
people  into  then  i 

25.  Have  you  any  wake,  Wbitaun-ate,  or  other  custcvM 
of  that  86rt  Hsed  ia  the  parish } 

26.  Is  there  any  great  road  leading  tbroqgb  the  parish* 
and  from  what  noteaplaces i 

27.  What  common,  or  quantity  of  wa^te  ifKi4  may  be  i^ 
|be  parish? 

28.  What  are  the  prfiaent  or  auoient  prices  of  provisional 
beiaf,  veal,  mutton,  laoib,  pork,  pigs,  geeae,  ducks,  chicken, 
rabbits,  butter^  cheese,  &c.  ? 

29.  What  is  generally  a  day's  wages  for  labourers  in  bus^ 
bandry  and  other  wprk,  and  what  per  day  for  cwrpeut^^* 
bricklayers,  masons,  tailors,  &c.  i 

sa  What  is  usually  the  ftiel  7  Is  it  coal,  wood,  heathy  furze, 
turf,  peat,  or  what;  aod  ibe  prices  paid  QQ  the  spot? 

31.  What  distance  is  it  froB»  London  and  th^  chief  townf 
round,  ai>4  what  is  the  pric^  of  carriage  p^r  hundred- 
weight? 

32.  Ace  there  mb^  crosaes,  or  obelisks^  or  any  thing  of 
tfaait  nature  csectad  m  the  f^xisk  i 

33.  Are  there  any  reaaaios  or  ruios  of  monasteries  or  re« 
Hgious  houses  ?    Crive  the  best  aocount  thereof  }^ou  ciaa. 

34u  Are .  theiw  any  Soman,  Saxon,  or  Blanish  caii|l0S4 
camps,  altars,  roads,  forts,  or  other  pieces  of  antiquity  re- 
maining in  yonr  parish;  what  aipe  they,  and  what  traditions 
are  there,  or  historical  accounts  of  them  ? 

.35.  Have  th^re  been  any  medals,  coins,  or  other  pieces  of 
antiquity  dug  up  in  your  parish;  when  and  by  whom,  s^nd  ii) 
whose  custody  are  they  ? 

36.  Have  there  been  any  retnarkable  battles  fought,  oi| 
what  spot,  by  whom,  when,  aqd  what  traditions  are  there  re- 
latixig  thereto  f 

ST.  Has  the  parish  given  either  birth  or  burial  to  any  man, 
eminent  for  learning  or  odier  remarkable  or  valuable  quali- 
fications ? 

38.  Ase  there,  in  a^y  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  parish, 

Ff* 
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any  remarkable  historical  pictures,  or  portraits  of  eininent 
persons,  any  curious  statues,  busts,  pic,  or  other  things 
worthy  noticed 

39.  Are  there  any  parks  or  warrens,  the  nnrober  of  deer, 
and  extent  of  the  park,  &c.  any  heronries,  decoys,  or  fish* 
eries  ? 

40.  Do  any  rivers  rise  in  or  run  through  the  parish,  which 
are  they;  if  navigable,  what  sort  of  boats  are  used  on  them, 
and  what  is  the  price  of  carriage  per  bupdred  or  ton,  to  your 
parish  ? 

41.  Are  there  any,  and  what  bridges,  how  are  they  sup-v 
ported,  by  private  or  public  cost,  of  what  materials,  what 
number  of  piers  or  arches,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
bridge,  and  width  of  the  arches  ? 

42.  Are  there  any  barrows  or  tumuli,  and  have  any  been 
opened,  and  what  has  beep  found  therein? 

43.  Are  there  any  manufactures  carried  00  in  the  parish, 
and  what  number  of  hands  are  employed  } 

44.  What  markets  or  fairs  are  kept  in  the  parish,  what 
commodities  are  chiefly  brought  for  sale;  if  anj*  of  the  ma^ 
nufactures  or  produce  of  the  country,  live  cattle,  or  other 
things,  what  toll  is  paid,  and  to  whom,  and  where  are  they 
kept  ? 

45.  Is  there  any  statute  fair  for  hiring  of  servants,  aiul 
how  long  has  it  been  establidied ;  what  are  the  usual  wagea 
for  men  and  maids,  &c.  for  each  branch  of  husbandly  ? 

46.  Are  there  in  any  of  the^entleroen's  houses,  or  on  their 
estates,  any  pictures  which  give  insight  into  any  historical 
JTacts,  or  any  portraits  of  men  eminent  for  any  art,  science^ 
or  literature ;  any  statues,  bustf ^  or  other  memorial  which 
will  give  any  light  to  past  transactions  I 

47.  Are  there  any  and  what  dissenting  meetings  in  the 
parish,  and  what  number  of  each  sect  may  be  in  the  parish  ? 

Queries  relating  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  P^n'^. 

\.  What  js  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  parishji 
is  it  flat  or  hilly,  rocky  or  mountainous  i 

2.  Do  the  lands  consist  of  woods,  arabl§^  pasture,  meadow, 
heath,  or  what? 

3.  Are  they  fenny  or  moorish^  boggy  or  firm  I 

4.  Is  there  ^nd,  clfg^,  chalk|  stope,  gravel,  loaip^  or  what 
is  th^  nature  of  the  soil  ? 

5.  Are  tliere  any  lakes,  meers,  or  wators,  what  are'  they| 
their  depth,  where  do  they  rise,  and  whither  do  they  run  ? 
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6.  Are  there  any  subterraneous  rivers^  which  appear  in 
one  place^  then  sink  into  ^he  earth,  and  rise  again  ? 

7.  Are  there  any  mineral  springs,  frequented  for  the 
drinking  the  waters;  what,  are  they  ;  at  what  seasons  of  the 
year  reckoned  best,  and  what  distempers  are  they  fre* 
^uented  for  ? 

8.  Are  there  any  periodical  springs,  which  rise  and  fall^ 
ebb  aad  flow ;  at  what  seasons  \  Give  the  best  account  you 

9.  Are  there  {iny  mills  on  the  rivers  \  to  what  uses  are 
they  employed  ? 

10.  Are  there  any  and  what  mines ;  what  are  they,  to 
^hom  do  they  belong,  what  do  they  produce  i 

11.  Bave  you  any  marble,  moorstone,  or  other  stone  of 
lu^y  sort ;  how  is  it  got  out,  and  how  worked  f 

12.  What  sorts  of  manure  or  amendment  are  chiefly  used 
for  the  land,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it  on  the  spot  i 

\3f  What  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  lands;  wheat,  rye^ 
oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  or  what? 

14.  Are  there  any  hop  or  cherry  gardens,  and  what  is  the 
price  on  the  spot? 

)5f  What  sort  of  fish  do  the  rivera  produce,  what  quan* 
titles,  at)d  wh^t  prices  on  the  spot,  and  in  what  seasons  are 
they  best } 

16.  Are  there  any  remarkable  caves,  or  grottoes,  natural 
or  artificial  I  Give  the  best  description  and  account  thereof 
you  can. 

17«  Are  there  any  and  what  quantities  of  saffron,  woac), 
teasels,  or  other  vegetables  of  that  sort,'  growing  in  the^ 
-  imrish,  and  the  prices  they  sell  for  on  the  spot? 

18.  Is  the  parish  remarkable  for  breeding  any  cattle  of 
remarkable  qualities,  size,  or  value,  amd  what? 

19*  Are  there  any  appl^  orchards  in  the  parish,  do  they 
make  any  cider,  of  what  sort  is  it,  and  if  sold,  what  may  tt 
)>e  >vorth  a  hogshead  on  the  spot? 

20.  Are  there  any  chalk  pits,  sand  or  gravel  pits,  or  other 
openings  in  the  parish,  and  what? 

21.  On  digging  wells  or  other  openings,  what  strata  of 
soil  do  they  meet  with,  and  how  thick  is  each? 

22.  How  low.  do  the  springs  lie,  and  what  sort  of  water 
do  you  meet  with  in  the  several  parts  of  the  parish  ? 

£5*  Is  there  any  marl,  fuller's  earth,  potter's  earth,  or 
loam,  or  any  other  remarkable  soils,  as  ocnre,  &c.  ? 

24.  Is  there  any  bitumen,  naptha^  or  other  substances  of 
fhat  nature  found  in  the  earth  ? 
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50.  What  18  the  general  price  paid  for  laads,  arable^  mea« 
dow,  pasture,  &c.  ? 

£6,  Does  the  parish  produce  any  quantities  of  timber^  of 
vbat  sort^  and  what  are  the  prices  on  the  spot,  per  load  or 
toni 

27.  What  are  the  methods  of  tillage,  what  sorts  of  ploaghs, 
^c.  are  used  i 

£8.  Are  any  quantities  of  sheep  raised  or'fed  in  the  pa- 
rish, and  on  what  do  they  chiefly  feed  i 

£0.  Ane  the  people  of  the  country  reroerkable  for  strength, 
siie,  complexion,  or  any  bodily  or  natural  qualities  i 
'    SO.  What  are  the  diversions  chiiefly  used  by  the  gentry,  as 
well  as  the  country  people  on  particular  occasions? 

51.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  air;  is  it  moist  or  dry, 
bealthy  or  subject  to  produce  agues  and  fevers,  and  at  what 
iime  is  it  reckoned  most  so  i  And,  if  you  can,  account  for 
the  causes. 

3£«  Are  there  any  petrifying  springs  or  waters  that  incrust 
bodies,  what  are  they  i 

5S.  Are  there  any  hot  waters  or  ^eih  for  bathing,  and  for 
what  distempers  frequented  i 

34.  Are  tnere  any  figured  stones,  such  as  echiuitss,  be* 
lemoitai,  kc*  Any  hav  Lag  ifaa  impression  of  plants  or  fishes 
on  them,  or  any  fossil  marine  bodies,  such  as  shells,  corab, 
tuc  or  any  petrified  parts  of  animals :  where  are  they  found, 
jmd  what  are  tliey  i 

35.  Is  any  part  of  the  parish  subject  to  inundations  or 
land  floods  r  Give  the  besi:  account,  if  any  things  of  that 
nature  have  happened,  and  when. 

Sd.  Hath  there  been  any  remarkable  nischief  done  br 
thunder  and  lightning,  stcMrms,  or  whirlwinds,  when  and 
what  ? 

37*  Are  there  any  remarkable  echoes ;  where'  and  what 
nre  they  ? 

38.  Have  any  remarkable  phenomena  been  observed  in 
ibe  eir^  ^md  what  i 

If  the  Pariih  i$  on  the  Sea  Coast* 

$9-  Wbat  sort  of  a  shore,  flat,  sandy,  hi^,  of  rocky  ?  . 

40.  What  sort  offish  are  caught  there,  in  what  quantity^ 
at  what  prices  sold,  when  most  in  season,  how  taken,  and  t^ 
what  market  sent  i 

41.  What  other  sea  animiils^  plants,  spon^s^  corab,she1b^ 
&c.  are  found  on  or  near  the  coasts  i 
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42.  Aie  there  any  remarkable  sea-weeds  osedfor  maoon* 
.of  laad»  or  carious  oa  any  other  account  i 

4S.  What  are  the  courses  of  the  tides  on  the  shore,  or  off 
at  sea>  the  curreuts^at  a  mile^s  distance,  and  other  things 
worthy  remark  i 

44.  What  number  of  fishing  vesseb,  of  what  sort^  how 
.iiavigated»  and  what  number  ofhands  are  there  in  the  parish } 

45.  How  many  ships  and  of  what  burden  belong  to  the 
parish  ? 

46.  Are  there  any  and  what  light-houses^  beacoas,  or 
laod-madcs  i 

AH^  What  are  the  names  of  the  creeks,  bays^  harbours, 
headlands,  sands,  or  islands  near  the  coasts  f 
.  48.  Ha?e  there  been  any  remarkable  battles  fxt  sea-fights 
near  the  coasts,  and  when  did  any  remarkable  wrecks  or 
accidents  happen,  which  can  give  light  to  any  historical 
factsi 

49*  If  yM  are  in  a  city,  give  the  best  account  yon  can 
{MTocure  of  the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  place ;  if  remark* 
able  for  its  buildings,  age,  walls,  sieges,  charters,  privileges, 
insmunities,  gates,  streets,  maikets,  fairs,  the  number  of 
.chuDcbes,  wards,  and  guilds,  or  companies,  or  fraternities,  or 
cdubs  that  are  remarkable ;  bow  it  is  governed;  if  it  sends 
members  to  parliament,  in  whom  does  the  choice  lie,  and 
what  number  of  votes  may  there  have  been  at  the  last  poll? 

1755,  AfHU 


XVIL  Account  of  an  Inflammable  Well 

'  Mr.  Uriban^  Coalbrookdale,  June  125, 1755. 

In  consequence  of  your  inquiry  after  natural  curiosities,  I 
sliall  endeavour  id  five  you  as  exact  an  account  as  possible 
q{  one  in  our  neighbourhood,  leaving  the  physical  causes 
to  be  assigned  by  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
such  phenomena. 

About  40  years  ago  a  burning  well  was  discovered  not  far 
frQm  hence.  .It  was  situated  about  60  yards  from  the  river 
SeverUj  in  the  parish  of  Borseley,  and  county  of  Salop,  at 
the  foot  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  encompassed  on  every  side 
with  eoal-wori^,  though  none  very  near  it. 

This  remarkable  curiosity  first  made  its  appearance  about 
the  year  171  Ij  being  discovered  by  a  poor  man  living  near 
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tbe  plactfy  who  being  alarioed  with  an  uncommon  noise  in  the 
nighty  arose^and  went  to  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded, 
with  a  lanthorn  and  spade :  upon  digging  a  little^  the  water 
pushed  out  with  violence^  and  (to  the  man^s  gnr prize)  took 
hre  at  the  candle.  Jn  order  to  reap  some  benefit  from  tbe 
discovery,  he  afterwards  inclosed  it  with  a  frame  and  door^ 
leaving  a  hole  to  collect  the  flame,  by  which  he  might  ligbt^ 
and  extinguish  it,  at  pleasure;  by  this  means  be  made  con* 
siderable  proBt  from  the  company  resorting  thither  to  see  it. 
'I'hus  it  continued  in  fame  some  years,  but  the  store  of  in** 
flammable  matter  being  exhausted^  the  fire  grew  weaker^ 
and  would  burn  no  more. 

But  in  the  year  1747;  the  same  old  man,  by  a  like  notice 
as  before,  once  more  gave  the  stroggling  vapours  vent,  at  a 
place  about  ten  yards  distant  foui  the  old  well,  where  it 
burnt  as  formerly.  At  that  time  I  published  a  short  account 
of  it  in  the  Birmingham  paper,  for  the  discoverer^s  benefit, 
and  numbers  of  strangers  from  different  parts  were  gratified 
with  so  rare  a  fright.  Amongst  other  ladie^  and  gentlemen 
whose  curiosity  drew  tliem  thither,  was  Mr.  Mason, F.R.S. 
and  Woodwardiao  professor  at  Cambridge,  who  afterwards 
inserted  a  little  Memoir  in  the  Philos*  IVans.  on  this  subject, 
addressed  to  Martin  Folkes,  £sq.  but  as  it  is  a  vague  accoont, 
wanting  that  precision  necessary  to  gratify  a  naturalist,  I 
shall  here  attempt  a  more  distinct  narration.  ^ 

The  well,  on  application  of  a  candle,  immediatdy  took 
fire,  and  flamed  like  spirits  of  wine,  to  the  height  of  Id  or 
SO  inches;  the  heat  was  so  intense  as  to  boil  a  common  tea* 
kettle  in  about  nine  minutes ;  mutton  stakes,  and  slices  of 
bacon,  were  broiled  very  soon,  and  with  an  excellent  fla- 
vour. The  old  man  sometimes  boiled  bis  family  pot  over 
it,  and  had  the  adjacent  neighbourhood  aboundeo  less  with 
fuel,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  culinary  purposes;  with 
great  advantage. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  flame  was  emitted  with  a  rum« 
bling  noise^  and  alternate  gulpings  of  the  water,  which^ 
though  boiling  like  a  pot,  always  remained  cold,  and  the 
ebullition  still  kept  it  muddy.  I  doc  not  suppose  there  was 
any  inflammable  quality  in  the  water  itself,  which  proceeded 
only  from  the  morassy  grounds  above;  doubtl^s  the  igneous 
-vapours  were  collected  m  the  lower  cavities  of  the  earth,  and 
hollows  of  old  coal  mines,  whidh  generally  produce  very 
sulphurous  eshalations,  and  particularly  in  the  works  near 
this  place,  where  ijie  subterraneous  ducts  of  air  force  through 
the  tissnres  of  coal  and  rock,  so  strongly,  as  to  blow  out  a 
fcandle.    These  currents  of  air,  in^Uieir  passages  to  the  vacant 
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bollows^  are  impregnated  witb  sulphar and  salt,  where,  being 
pent  down  and  confined,  they  at  last  tbroe  a  passage  througti 
the  interstices  whicb  drain  off  the  snperficial  water,  and 
thereby  occasion  that  pulsation  in  the  flame,  resembling  a 
amith's  forge. 

•  1  am  farther  confirmed  in  this  sappomtion  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  last,  and  probably,  its  final  cessation  ; 
fi>r  about  three  years  ago  a  gentleman  determined  to  sink  a 
coal-pit  near  the  ftpot,  bat  the  undertaking  proved  expen- 
aiye,  and  hasardous;  the  workmen  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
wild-fire,  and  when  they  had  sunk  \o  the  depth  of  8B  yards, 
and  began  to  get  coals,  a  subterraneous  reservoir  of  brine 
suddenly  burst  into  the  work,  and  filled  it  to  the  level  of  18 

Jards,  which  proved  to  be  onjy  a  stagnant  lake,  and  not  a 
fine  spring,  although  it  was  so  stvone  that  an  egg  swam 
high  in  it.  The  pit  w^  afterwards  dramed,  but  the  sniphiir 
remaining  exoessirely  strong,  it  was  judged  proper  to  fire  it, 
whioh  caused  so  terrible  an  exploeioni  as  alarmed  all  the 
neighbourhood,  they  imagining  it  had  been  an  earthquake*  ft 
shook  their  windows,  pewter,  and  even  the  casks  in  the  cellars. 
This,  however,  seemed  like  a  dying  groan  of  the  burning 
well,  which  since  that  time  has  entirely  ceased  to  burn.> 

Had  such  a  curiosity  appeared  near  London,  the  discoverer 
would  probably  have  got  a  fortune  by  it ;  but  now  we  can 
only  perpetuate  its  memory  by  inserting  this  account,  which 
you  may  depend  upon  as  authentic. 

Yours,  &c. 
■    175^, /uly.  G.Perbt.    . 


XV in.    Fire  from  the  Bowels  of  a  Beast. 

The  latter  end  of  October,  1751,  an  inhabitant  of  Esnans, 
near  Neufcbatel,  in  Franche*compt6,  who  had  a  beast  that 
bad  been  sometime  sick  and  extremely  swoln,  gave  it  about 
the  quaptity  of  an  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder  in  cold 
water,  upon  which  the  swelling  presently  subsided  ;  but 
it  soon  returning,  the  remedy  was  again  repeated,  but  pro- 
duced only  a  transitory  effect.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
kill  the  creature,  and  several  of  the  neighbourhood  cume  out 
of  curiosity,  at  the  opening  of  it,  to  see  in  what  condition 
the  flesh  was.  'As  a  butcher  was  forcibly  drawing  out  the 
stomach,  or  paunch,  he  tore  it,  and  th^re  inst^intly  i$t)ued 
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forth,  with  some  noise,  a  flame  that  rose  above  fire  fieet  high, 
which  burnt  his  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  aflected  his  eyes  to 
that  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light  for  a  long  time* 
A  young  girl  who  held  a  lamp  to  light  htm,  had  all  her  hair 
burnt  off,  and  would  probably  have  been  a  further  safierer^ 
bad  not  her  mother  thrown  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  so 
smothered  the  fire.  This  flame  continaed  decreasing  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  paunch  contracting  all  the  while,  but  aa 
intolerable  stench  remained  in  the  cow^honse. 

As  singular  as  this  fisct  appears  to  be»  it  is  not  the  only 
one  we  have  upon  record.  Fortunins  Licetus,  in  his  book 
t>€  Lueemu  jtniiquorum^€e^ndiH$,  reports,  that  a  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Pisa  dissecting  a  body  m  the  public  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  candle  standing  near  him,  there  burst  n>rUi 
from  the  stomach  a  vapovr  which  kindled  at  the  candle. 
This  accident  appears  to  be  near  a-kin  to  that  above  related, 
and  both  seem  to  prove,  that  vapovrs  easily  inflammable 
may  be  formed  in  animal  bodies,  for  it  is  very  nnlikely, 
that  the  gunpowder  which  the  b^ist  had  swallowed  several 
days  before,  could  anyways  contribute  to  such  an  event 

1755,  Ocr. 


XIX.  EarthquafceSk  bow  produced* 

In  order  to  form  the  most  probable  system  of  earthquakes, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  all  readily  inflammable  substan- 
ces, as  gunpowder,  and  nitrous  or  sulphurous  minerals,  in 
their  ignition  generate  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  that  the 
air  thus  produced  is  in  a  state  of  very  extraordinary  rare- 
faction, and  if  compressed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
cannot  but  occasion  vetj  violent  effects*  Suppose,  there- 
fore, that  at  the  depth  or  100  or  MO  fathoms  there  be  lodged 
pyrites,  or  other  sulphurous  matters,  and  that  by  the  fet* 
mentation  produced  irom  the  filtering  of  waters,  or  other 
causes,  these  happen  to  take  fire,  what  will  m6st  likely  be 
the  result  i 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  known  that  those  substances  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  contained  in  perpendicular  fiss'uresi  and 
.  in  caverns  at  their  bottoms,  as  also  in  other  places  into  which 
waters  run  penetrate.  These  substances  coming  to  take  fire 
npon  imbibing  water,  will  generate  a  large  quantity  of  air. 
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tbe  spring  of  which,  compressed  in  a  little  rooin>  will  not  only 
shake  the  superior  ground,  but  seek  for  passages  whereby 
to  extricate  itself:  such  are  the  canals  formed  by  subterra* 
neous  rivulets,  where  a  furious  wind  will  be  formed,  whose 
noise  will  be  heard  at  the  earth's  surface ;  and  this  wind  will 
throughout  its  whole  extent  cause  an  earthquake,  more  or 
less  violent,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  new  kindled  fire,  or  rushes  through  passages  more  or 
less  Marrow.  This  explication  seems  to  agree  with  the  se* 
veral  phenomena  of  earthquakes. 

Chemistry  furnishes  a  raethbd  of  makibg  artificial  earth- 
quakes, whose  effects  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  natural  ones.  As  it  fully  illustrates  the  process  of  na« 
ture  upon  the  very  principles  I  have  advanceo^  I  here  give 
it,  though  pretty  well  known,  from  Boerhaave. 

To  20  pounds  of  iron  filints^  add  as  many  of  sulpkor ; 
temper,  mix^  and  knead  the  wnole  with  a  little  water  into  a 
stiff  o^ass,  which  bury  some  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  In- 
six  or  seven  hours  time  thi^  will  produce  a  prodigious  effect; 
for  the  earth  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack,  and  smoke,  and 
actual  fire  and  flame  will  at  length  burst  through.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  two  cold  bodies  in  the  cold  ground,  from  the 
bare  intermixture  of  a  litde  water:  there  wants  but  a  suffi* 
cient  quantity  of  the  mass  to  produce  a  true  volcano. 

It  has  been  observed  for  ages  past,  that  places  near  thei 
sea  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  terrible  disasters  of  earth- 
quakes ;  on  which  account,  doubtless,  it  was  that  Neptune* 
was  called  by  the  ancients  Xm<nx?Wf  as  also,  ^po^h^l^tn^  Em^-^ 
ytu^  and  Tifduclopoyauiif,  by  all  which  epithets  they  denoted  his 
pofwtnr  <f  shaking  the  earth.  Cast  your  eyes  to  those  parts  of 
tbe  globe  where  volcanoes  most  fdx>und,,  and  you  will  find 
them  all  situated  in  islands,  or  near  the  sea-coast,  and  where 
these  are,  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  Alps  are  not  sub-  . 
ject  to  them,  but  those  parts  of  Italy  which  are  farthest  ad- 
vanced into  the  Mediterranean  are;  and  the  like  holds  good 
in  America. 

The  season  of  the  year  seems  to  have  some  share  in  these 
tremendous  events.  The  first  great  overthrow  of  Lima  was 
indeed  in  July  1586,  but  the  other  two,  of  1687  and  1746, 
hanpened  both  in  October,  probably  after  the  equinoctial  high 
tioes,  in  conjunction  with  the  western  winds,  had  intro- 
duced much  water  into  the  subterraneous  cavities.  Lima 
has  been  considerably  shaken  by  two  other  earthquakes,  in 
1630  and  1655,  both  which,  like  the  late  dreadful  one  at 
Lisbon,  were  in  November.  ^ 

1755,  Dec, 
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^Ca.  Account  of  A  MoviDg  tiilt. 

Mr.  Orban, 

Give  me  leave^  by  your  means,  to  communicate  to  tli^ 
public  what  seems  highly  to  deserve  their  notice,  and  what 
you  may  depend  on  the  truth  of,  having  been  myself  an  eye«* 
witness. 

-  At  a  place  called  Toy's  Hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Westerham  i  n  Kent,  about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  grou  nd  (part 
ploughed  and  part  turnip)  has  since  Christmas  last  under* 
gone  a  great  and  surprismg  altenition.  The  situation  is  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  inclining  to  the  south,  and  the  land  has 
been  continually  moving  in  that  direction,  imperceptibly 
indeed  at  the  time,  but  now  the  effect  is  very  apparent. 
The  upper  or  northern  side,  now  planted  with  turnips,  is 
sunk  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  full  of  clefts  or  chasms,,  some 
of  them  a  foot  deep,  and  many  of  them  filled  with  water. 
Two  or  three  are  as  large  as  ponds,  being  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  square.  Part  of  a  hedge,  which  di-» 
vided  the  fields,  is  movecl  about  three  roods  to  the  south-* 
ward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  two  ends  which  it  was 
upon  a  line  witli  before.  Another  hedge  is  broken  asunder, 
and  there  is  now  a  gap  of  eight  feet  where  before  it  was 
contiguous.  Between  the  fields  is  a  large  coppice,  which 
ia  also  full  of  cracks  and  pits  of  water,  and  a  large  oak  therein 
is  apparently  falling.  The  southern  part,  which  has  been 
ploughed  this  winter,  and  was  then  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  field,  now  overhangs  it  like  a  precipice  about  the 
height  of  twelve  feet,  ana  is  rendered  quite  useless  for  the 

?iirpose  of  sowing,  as  is  all  the  rest  for  pasture  or  tillage, 
'hat  land  on  each  side  which  has  not  moved,  is  covered  by 
the  rest,  which  folds  over  it  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet. 

Numbers  of  people  daily  resort  to  see  it,  and  where  it 
will  end  nobody  knows,  as  in  two  or  three  days'  time,  espe* 
<;ially  after  great  rains  or  ^nows,  firesh  alterations  *are  still 
perceived.  The  History  of  England  makes  mention  of  a 
similar  case  happening  at  Westerham  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

As  the  best  verbal  description  must  be  inadequate,  if  this 
vnpcffect  one  should  induce  some  of  your  ingenious  corre- 
spondents to  visit  the  place,  and  take  a  sketch  of  it  in  its 
present  form  (and  I  assure  him  the  strangeness  of  the  sight 
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VfVX  highly  reward  his  trouble)  it  might  further  contribute 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers^  and  thereby  answer  tha 
design  of  your  constant  purchaser^ 

\15Q^  March.  Granti€OU« 

To  Granticota* 

Sift, 

Though  a  physical  solution  of  the  ap{)earaQce  atToy^i^ 
bill,  as  described  by  you  in  last  Magaaine,  mi^ht  como 
inor^  plausibly  from  one  that  had  bad  an  opportunity  of  iu^ 
specting  it,  and  that  something  perhaps  might  be  gathered 
from  the  nature  of  the  stratum  in  the  part  described  ;  yet  I 
ahall  venture  to  offer  you  a  hint  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
ambulation  of  this  portion  of  solid  esurtbi  not  only  not  in* 
adequate  to  the  fact,  but  also  confirmedi  as  I  think,  by  ex* 
perience.   .  I  suppose  then,  there  must  be  an  even  and 
smooth  layer  of  some  kind,  probably  Qf  clay,  uhdeineath 
this  floating  field,  to  the  North  at  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  to  the  South  at  the  depth  of  twelve,  ^ith  a  small  vein 
of  water  upon  its  surface,  just  enough  to  moisten  it.    NohT 
OS  the  last  summer  was  remarkably  wet^  and  the  winter 
rather  so  than  otherwise,  and  the  declivity  of  the  bill  would 
give  a  propensity  to  slide,  a  very  small  matter,  it  is  appre* 
hended,  in  such  circumstances,  might  serve  to  put  the  mass 
in  motion^  and  when  t  consider^  that  an  earthquake  was 
felt  In  the  South  of  England,  on  the  1st  of  November  last^ 
I  incline  to  believe,  that  the  Concussion  of  this  island^  though 
80  slight,  might  be  sufficient  to  set  this  eround  in  motion* 
This  is  my  concejption  of  the  matter,  and  I  think  it  greatly 
supported  by  an  incident  at  Pillinffmoss,  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  that: — *  In  February  1745, 
on  the  East   side    of  Corlew  Hill)  a   part  of  Pillingmoss 
floated  down  Danson*s,  or  Wild  Boars^  Dales^  and  drove  be- 
fore it  a  vast  quantity  of  mud,  loose  tUrfS)  and  black  water, 
and  covered  with  that  kind  of  matter  near  ho  acres  of  ground 
(almost  20  of  which  was  improved  ground)  to  a  great  thick* 
liess;  and  sliding  on,  it  reacned  as  far  as  Dr.  Danson*s  house, 
and  pressed  it  down/  This  account  I  have  from  a  pamphlet, 
published  on  the  occasion,  where  it  is  observed  there  had 
Lappened  two  such  slips  of  the  same  moss  before,  one  that 
the  author  had  seen  about  the  year  1708  or  1709,  and 
another  which  he  had  beard  of  From  old  people.     The 
fluxion  of  the  moss  was  very  sloW,  on  account  of  the  thick* 
jsess  of  the  matter,  though  the  s^d  matter  was  in  a  liquid 
VOL.  u.  0  g 
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^tate;  but  the  tftattet  flfifitiiig  at  *roy's  Mill,  being  more 
iixted,  onfe  has  r<?as6n  to  expe(:t  it  wCttld  be  still  slov^er, 
as  we  find  it  was,  to  wit,  ithjiert^ptible.  Thet^  was  a 
decliNiJlj  it)  both  cases,  and  in  both  much  rain  hAA  fallen  to 
facilitate  the  defluxion;  for  as  to  the  cause  of  the  motion 
at  Pillingmoss,  it  is  eniirely  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
min  and  snow  that  had  fallen,  and  had  softened  it,  upon 
\irhich  it  was  very  natural  for  the  liquified  matter  to  descend 
and  slide,  upon  the  clay  underneath,  from  a  higher  to  a 
IbweV  Djace.  I  see  no  dinerence  in  this  two  cases,  onif  that 
liere  tbe  sliding  matter  was  liquid^  whelreaa  at  Toy's  Hill  it 
is  fixed ;  but  this  will  tritike  no  alteration  in  any  other  respect, 
kttt  itl  the  beginning  of  the  motion ;  the  moss  would  slide  in 
iks  own  nature^  as  a  fluid,  but  the  field  at  Toy^s  Hill  wonkl 
f^uire  a  first  mover,  and  this,  as  was  mentioned^  I  take  to 
have  been  thd  earthquake. 

Yours,  &c. 

•      •    • 

^    n56,Jfri2.  I^AUL  GeMS£OE. 


XXL  HiUory  of  Northern  Lights  iti  England. 

Annorum  sanitum  toto  Gennania  ccslo 
Audiit. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  474. 

Mr.  UrvaNi 

It  is  a  vulgar  opihioh,  that  the  Aurora  Soreala,  or  the 
Northern  Lights,  Were  never  seen  in  England  till  the  6th  of 
March,  1715.  Indeed  the  lights  that  appeared  then  were 
tery  extraordihafy,  and  happened  at  a  very  critical  time,, 
which  occasioned  their  being  inuch  taken  notice  of,  as  also 
their  being  mentioned  by  our  historians,*  to  Which  I  may 
fvHl  addf  that  hone  so  copioils  or  remarkable  had  probably 
happened  for  many  years  before.  It  is  not  iny  pi^sent  busi- 
'  fiess  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
foay  be  learned  from  other  Authors  ;t  but  for  the  rectifying 
this  ihistaken  Motion  of  their  first  appearance,  which  can 
tend  to  nothing  but  superstition,  Us  generally  all  philosophical 

* «      •  % 

•  ■ 

,.    ..  f^SalrM>%>s  jCiiroiiolM.  Hiiitorutn.    AYbUtpii^s'MepBoiff,  p.  60S*  &c 

.  f  Dr.  iUWtyy  in  f^liiU  TrAos.  Dr.  U^wls  Kni|flit,  on  ixtraction  ana^Repol- 
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ifetTQts  do,  I  shall  recite  a  kr^  ekainples  of  theh-  liein^ 
observed  in  this  nation  long  foelbre  the  date  abotementiohecT, 
even  before  the  Normal  Conquest,  to  which  period  t  shall 
at  this  time  confine  Vnyself. 

The  first  example  I  meet  with  is  A.D.  USS^  when  ai 
Matth.  of  WestminsteV  relates  it,  '  quasi  species  lancearum 
in  aere  visae  sunt  a  Septentrione  usque  ad  Occidentem/ 
that  is,  certain  appearances  of  hmces  were  seen  in  the  air 
iFrom  the  north  to  the  west*  Whfeteupon  you  will  please 
to  observe,  that  these  Coruscations  were  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  I  presume  thiefly  in  the  north^^west, 
and  that  the  people  called  the  stteatners  lances^  as  tbey  did 
in  the  year  1715. 

The  same  author  tells  lis,  that  in  557, '  tlastas  ignete  in  aere 
Visse  sunt,  portendentes  iy-rdption^m  Lon^obardorum  ih 
Ttaliam,*  that  is,  that  fiery  spears  were  seen  m  the  air,  por* 
tendine  the  incursion  oFthe  Lombards  into  Italy.  The  no- 
tion of  arms  still  prevails,  the  radiations  being  here  called 
^jpears^  and  moreover  they  are  supposed  to  be  predictive  of 
'  a  grand  future  event,  as  on  other  occasions  these  lights  are 
^nerally  supposed  to  be ;  which  calls  to  my  mind  that  line 
*in  the  first  Georgic  of  Virgil,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  ' 
siotto  of  this  paper,  where  the  poet,  enumerating  the  seve- 
ral prodigies  that  preceded  and  betokened  the  deatii  of 
Julius  Caesar,  mentions  a  sound  of  arms  in  the  sky, 

jfrmofiim  sonitum  toio  Gertnanza  ceelo 
Auditt. 

tvhich  noise  or  clashing  of  arms  was  heard,  yon  observe,  not 
in  Italy,  but  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  Europe. 

Matth.  of  Westm.  remarks  again  on  the  year  743,  *  Visi 
'sunt  in  aere  ictus  ignei,  quales  nunquam  mortal esilliaH  sevi 
viderunt,  Kal.  Jan.'  that  on  the  -first  of  January,  ciertain 
fiery  streamer^  were  seen  in  the  air,  such  as  thte  men  then 
living  had  never  beheld  before  ;t  antl  then  he  immediately 
subjoins,  that  the  same  year  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
died,  as  if  he  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  these  lights 
'then  portended  his  death. 

'  In  the  y^ar  776,  Matthew  writes,  ^  Visa  sunt  in  e»lo  rn-* 
bra  signa,  post  occasum  solis,  et  borrenda,'  ^.«t.  ifi  the  ev^n* 
ing  red  signs,  and  horrible  to  behold,  werq..^eeQ  in  the 
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heavens  ;*  and  it  is  well  known,  that  these  lights  are  often 
so  strong  as  to  be  of  a  deep  red. 

In  the  iOth  yearof  the  reign  of  Brightrick,  King  of  Wessex^ 
which  corresponds  with  the  year  oF  our  Lord  794,  another 
appearance  of  this  kind  was  seen,  of  which  I  shall  here  ex- 
hibit Mr.  Speed\s  account :  '  In  the  dales  of  this  Brightrick 
many  prodigies  appeared,  and  more  perhaps  than  will  be 
believed)  for  it  is  reported,  that  in  his  3d  yeare  a  shower  of 
bloud  rained  from  heaven,  and  bloudy  crosses  fell  on  men's 
garments  as  they  walked  abroad.  And  in  his  tenth  yeare  were- 
seen  fiery  dragoiis  fiying  in  the  ay  re,  which  wonders  some 
took  to  be  presages  of  the  miseries  following,  both  by  the 
invasion  of  tlie  raean  Danes,  that  in  these  times  were  first 
.  seene  to  arrive  in  this  island,  and  the  extreme  famine  that 
afterwards  happened.'t  They  were  reckoned,  you  see, 
among  the  prodigies  of  the  times,  as  ancientlv  they  alwa^'s 
were^X  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  predictive,  as  all  prodigies  were  then 
thought  to  be,  of  some  disastrous  event.  The  like  concep- 
tion the  common  people  now  have  of  the  lights  in  1715. 

Florence  of  Worcester  informs  us,  that  A.D.  926,  * I^nei 
per  totam  Angliam  visi  sunt  radii  in  Septentrionsdi  plaga 
coeli,  nee  multo  post  Northanhinbrorum  rex  Sihtricus  vita 
decessit:'  fiery  streamers  in  the  north  were  seen  all  over 
England,  soon  after  winch  Sibtric,  king  of  Northumberland, 
died.§  These  evidently  were  streamers,  and  in  the  common 
quarter,  and  in  this  author^s  opinion  they  presaged  the  deatb 
of  the  then  king  of  Northumberland. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  both 
testify  of  the  lights  A.D.  979;  the  former  relates,^  that  soon 
after  the  prophecy  of  St.  Dunstan,  (who  at  the  coronation  of 
Etbelred'the  2nd,  had  foretold  the  grievous  evils  that  should 
befai  this  land  from  the  Danes,  on  account  of  the  murther 
of  his  brother,  St.  Edward)  ^  Nubes  per  totam  Angliam, 
nunc  saoguinea,  nunc  ignea,  visa  est,  dehinc  in  radios  di-» 
versos,  ^t  varios  mutata  colores,  ||  circa  auroram  disparuit  ;* 
that  A  pioud,  sometimes  red,  and  sometimes  of  the  colour  of 
,fire,  was.seen  all  over  England,  which  afterwards  being 
i  parted  into  several  rays  of  various  colours,  disappeared  to- 
wards morning.^    The  account  Florence  gives  is  verbatim 
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t  Nutlan^V  flis^tory  of  Spain,  p.  CI,  Sa,  and  the  |)aS5a^  abore  cited 
th(^  0(  Qtpc$  fif  VirtriU 
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^e  same,  only  that  the  cloud  was  seen  at  midnight.*  These 
lights,  it  seems,  were  seen  all  over  England,  and  lasted  till 
▼ery  late  in  the  night;  that  at  first  it  was  one  body  of  light, 
ntibes,  but  changed  its  colour  from  red  to  white,  or  rather. 
fire<>colour,  afterwards  was  disparted  into  rays  or  streamers 
of  various  colours,  just  as  the  aurora  borealis  is  known  very 
often  to  do. 

Mr.  Whiston  would  insinuate,  in  his  Memoirs^  p.  60S,  that 
the  northern  lights  are  much  more  frequent  since  1715,  thaa 
they  were  before,  and  are  intended  to  foreshew  the  grand 
event  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Mitktttum.    But  all  I  can  allow  is,  that  since  those 
very  remarkable  lights  in  1715,  the  generation  then  living 
and  still  going  on,  have  observed  them  the  more;  thatbefore, 
a  brightness  more  than  common  in  the  north  was  disregarded^ 
unless  when  now  and  then  it  arose  to  any  great  degree; 
and  that  otherwise  in  reality  and  truth  of  fact,  they  have  not 
been  more  frequent  since  the  date  he  mentions  than  before 
it.  That  so  far  north  as  Greenland,  it  is  known  they  happen 
almost  every  night,  are  copious,  and  very  useful  to  the  in* 
habitants;  (see  E^ede^s  account  of  Greenland,  p.  56,  162,) 
and  I  have  been  mformed  they  are  not  much  less  frequent 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland.    Froni  all  which  I  must  in« 
fer,  against  Mr.  Whiston,  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  predic* 
tive  nature  in  these  appearances,  since  they  have  at  all  times 
been  seen,  and  that  the  occasion  of  their  being  taken  notice 
of  more  at  one  time  than  another,  is  entirely  owing  to  men*s 
greater  or  less  attention  to  them,  on  account  of  some  inte« 
resting  conjuncture  in  human  aifairs,  in  concurrence  with 
Datural  causes,  such  as  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  air  at' 
such  times  when  they  are  most  glaringly  conspicuous;  for 
it  is  well  known  how  very  different  the  disposition  of  the  air 
is,  in  these  respects,  at  one  time,  to  what  it  is  at  another. 
These  lights  are  seen  M  aoer  the  norths  and .  in  some  coun* 
tries  almost  perpetually,  how  then  can  it  be  known  to  what 
Qtate  or  kingdom  they  predict  the  impending  evil  ?  or  when 
the  said  evil  is  to  happen  ?  Are  those  nations  where  they  are 
so  constant,  to  be  visited  as  constantly  ?  Are  they  always 
yisited  when  these  sig^ns  appear  ?  The  foot  is  quite  otherwise ; 
and  that  not  only  now,  but  even  at  such  times  as  the  lights 
have  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  merit  the  regard  of  our 
historians;  for  nothing  tragical  followed  them  m  the  years 
5SS  and  776,  at  least,  historians  are  silent  thereon,  and 

♦  Pior.  Vii%  p,  608. 
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eonseqoently  could  find  no  public  cafoniity  wh/^reiwlo  tor 
apply  them.  In  short,  there  are  few  of  those  argnmc^its 
which  Monsieur  Bayle  has  urged  against  the  predictive  na« 
ture  of  comets^  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  that  subject,  but 
fvhat  will  b,e  as  bard,  and  even  much  harder,  against  any 
such  interpretation,  which  so  many  of  the  Tuigar  inclio^  ti>. 
put  gpon  these  northern  lights.  No  longer,  then,  let  us  b^ 
ipisled  by  men  of  warm  heads  and  enthusiai^  minds,  to 
imagine,  that  these  appearances  are  signs  from  heavtn^ 
(Luke  x]d.  11.)  or  any  certain  tokens  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure; but  regard  them  as,  what  they  really  are,  the  or- 
dinary and  unmeaning  phenomena  of  naturej  to  be  raokeil 
ivith  comets,  meteors^  and  mock  i^uns, 

Sic  veieres  avias  tihi  de  ptdtncm  rweUaSn 

Pers»  Sat  v.  M. 

1756,  JprA.  Pavi  Geiiseqe. 
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XXII.  Curious  Discoveries  in  making  new  Roads  in  Northampton* 

shire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nortkamptoniiirc,  Sept.  lO,  1756. 

As  9iany  things  of  great  anti<|aity  have  been  lately  diBco« 
Tered  in  viaking  tha  toropike-roads  in  this  oofualy,  it  will^ 
Mre  presume,  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  the  cnriooB, 
if  2^  still  more  particular  account  he  given  of  them,  than  that 
which  \m  venture  to  relate  upon  credible  testimony. 

The  ancient  custom  of  huming  human  bodies  after  their 
decease,  befoi*e  Cbriatiamty  was  planted  in  this  island,  is 
wible  to  the  eye  of  every  tmveUer,  or  each  tide  of  the 
t^rnpil^-road)  betwixt  Ihe  north  end  of  Higham  Feners, 
and  the  windmill,  where  the  earth  appears  lo  have  been  dog 
ill  several  places  for  tlie  reception  of  the  ashes  <^  heraaa 
l^odiest  which  had  been  burned  there,  wlierein  bits  of  ceels 
are  vet  to  be  seeUf  mixed  with  ashes  and  common  mouldy 
whicn,  by  length  of  time^  differ  very  Utfctein  ccdour  from  tlM 
^tural  ground.  On  the  west  side  of  the  said  road,  diere  is 
qnly  one  of  these  places  of  interment  at  present  discermUey 
wherein  some  stones  at  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  appear 
^iseeleured  bjr  fire.  It  was  from  this  place  we  look  a  small 
fragment  of  a  Roman  urn,  wherein  tlie  heathens  commonly 


S^ut  Uii$  reU^ii  of  t}ie  dec^asf  d  aft^r  tb^y  had  beep  codsume^ 
y  ftre. 
W0  <^D  \m^\y  ^pppoa^  tbat  the  persons,  whosi^  ashe»  Aavf 

APy  great  note  <>r  diaincti^o*  b^Q$^u»e  \%  dops  fiot  yet  apr 
pear  tbat  tb^  bodies  pf  ^ny  br^te  cjref^qres  bad  b^n  bHrpe4 
j^ith  theqn;  for  ba4  tbey  be^n  per^pr^s  pf  distii>guisbed  ioxr 
tone  gr  faai^,  »u^b  coa^p^py  wQuld  pot  bav.e  beep  panting 
h^^$  Any  ipore  tbai)  ip  other  pi^p^s  q(  (he  like  kind^  a^ 
pojTlicDlarly  in  tba|;  very  r^iPf^rkable  buryipg  pl^ce  of  th^ 
aqcien^  Rpiiwio^  l^ely  dUcovc^f 0d  m  digging  tor  gravel  o^ 
Ibe  west  side  pS  (be  Jordsbip  ^  Tiphmarsby  at  a  small  dis- 
lance  fropi  (be  rivi^r  Nipe,  wb^e  tb^  fi^rf^ce  of  a  large  tract 
0f  firoqod  appeared  piuiph  di^cplonred  by  the  great  number 
of  nin^ral  piles  whipb  baye  been  lighted  there;  here  w^ 
iQund  tbe  bgoes  of  vari^g^  cattl^,  fi^  o^^eo,  g'Oats,  ^wioe,  $;o. 
which  had  been  burned  with  human  bodiesj  agreeable  tq 
Ihe  accoiint  Vii^il  .hjtsJeftus  of  ibe  9^9^jm  pf  burping  .the 
bedie*  of  tbe  dec^^pd  in  tb^  Trq^an  army*    . 

Whole  herds  of  offered  buHs  about  tbe  fire, 
Aad  bristled  boif s>  and  wooUy  pJieep  expire. 

JEumXIp 

In  Aaalbreaaidl  plaee  have  keen  discovered  sereral  pieces 
of  &Ofi^Q  coia,  which  hear  the  image  of  ditferent  emperors^ 
one  whole  urn  containing  a  fpv  small  bones  and  ashes,  and 
the  Cragnetite  of  urna  wiihovt  number^  several  of  .which 
wer«e  «iade  of  red  eaHifay  resembling  coral,  with  iascriptioof 
and  hieroglyphios  upon  fthem. 

Bm  laavuijg  tbcae  jextraordinany  relics  £»r  the  farthier  re- 
mains of  ciirjoua  beholders^  we  y/iiX  proceed  to  our  phserra? 
UOQi^  Biadc  in  and  near  the  tiiropike«road  leading  froi»Tiwap^ 
ston  to  Market  Harborougb. 

At  tbe  qpianing  of  a  grasrel  pit  on  the  soqtb  side  of.  the 
jsatfl  Boad,  in  JaJip  field,  wcvediscoveped  three  or  four  collect 
lions  Af  faMman  bones,  thrown  into  heajps  without  any  cyrder^ 
amongfit  some  of  them  were  ^und  sonie  saopll  bits  of  fiomaa 
urns. 

6etwi3(t  a  place  patted  PaterU  Cabin,  and  Twywall  Fidd^ 
|iKi8  found,  OD  tbe  north  side  of  the  said  read,  an  entire  hu^ 
paan  sheletoo,  wish  an  iron  belaset  and  spear. 

In  digging  materials  in  a  aoaiy  gaouod,  the  upfper  end  of 
Twywell  field,  naar  a  footway  leading  to  Craniprd^.were 
dii»co«ered  several  round  holes  iu  the  shape  of  a  cone^  wlucb 
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were  partly  filled  up  with  the  same  kind  of  rubbish  wbidi 
had  beep  taken  out  of  them ;  most  of  them  were  about  three 
or  four  yards  diameter  near  the  surfoce,  and  near  two  deep; 
at  the  c(epth  of  about'one  foot  and  a  half  from  the  sur£Bu:e  of 
each,  appeared  a  dark  mould  impregnated  with  small  bits  of 
coals  anci  some  bones  of  hogs  ana  other  beasts.  From  one  of 
these  receptacles,  (even  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  a 
stone  pit  in  the  place  above-mentioned)  we  took  a  small  piece 
of  stages  horn^  with  a  fragment  of  a  heathen  urn,  which 

flainly  shew  that  these  receptacles,  like  those  near  Higham 
errers,  were  the  burying-places  of  the  ancient  heathens. 

In  forming  the  said  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  parisb  of 
Cranford  St.  John,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  furlong,  in 
a  scaly  ground,  we  discovered  some  ashes  and  bones  of  a 
beast  consumed,  it  is  supposed,  with  some  human  body* 
Near  this  place  was  also  found  a  piece  of  ooin^  bearing  tlia 
image  of  Constantine. 

We  are  assured,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  that  it 
was  a  general  custom  to  bury  human  bodies,  not  within  the 
walls  of  any  city  or  town,  but  in  fields  adjacent;  but  this 
custom  was  not  always  observed  by  persons  of  high  rank  and 
fortune,  who,  according  to  Servius^  buried  in  their  houses. 
This  remark  was  verified  a  few  years  a^o  in  digging  sooie 
rubbish  from  the  floor  of  a  great  and  ancient  dwelung-house 
in  the  county  of  Bedford,  where  the  workmen  discovered  i^ 
large  heathen  urn  with  bones  and  ashes,  which  they  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  rector  of  the  place. 

As  to  the  pieces  of  money  we  find  scattered  among  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  tlie  halfpennies  called  Naulum  Ciaronis,  which  the 
Romans  superstitiously  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  deceased^ 
for  the  payment  of  Charon,  the  supposed  ferryman  of  hell, 
who  was  to  carry  men's  souls  in  his  boat  over  the  Stygpaa 
Lake  after  their  decease. 

But  leaving  these  things  for  a  while,  we  will  proceed  to 
some  other  kind  of  remarks  we  made  in  a  large  gravel  pit^ 
lately  opened  on  the  south  side  of  Kettering  field,  where  we 
discovered  things  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  more 
worthy  the  notice  of  all  men,  than  any  thing  relating  to  th% 
Romans,  who  were  the  invaders  of  our  properties,  and  the 
cut-throats  of  mankind;  for  here  we  oiscoverA  a  tomh^ 
vertebra,  and  jaw<-bone  of  some  animal  of  an  enormous  size^ 
and  of  a  species  different  from  any  creature  that  is  now  bred 
and  supported  in  our  climate;  these,  with  the  thieh^bonei 
of  a  beast  of  a  more  moderate  aiae,  were  found  ia  th« 
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nEoresaid  gravel  pit,  at  the  depth  of  about  seven  Feet^  in  p^acea' 
which  never  before- had  been  opened,  the  strata  lying  in 
their  natural  order;  from  whence  we  infer,  that  the  animals 
to  which  these  relics  did  belongs  were  living  before  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  werd  broken  up,  when  the  whole 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  perished  by  water. 

We  find  nothing  remarkable  in  our  progress  from  this: 
place,  till  we  (^ome  to  a  gravel  pit,  opened  for  the  benefit 
of  the  turnpike,  on  the  north  sid^  of  the  parish  of  Desbo- 
fough,  where,  at  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  were  disco«' 
rered  several  entire  human  skeletons,  with  several  amber 
and  glass  beads  lying  near  the  breast^bones  of  one  of  them; 
as  likewise  one  iron  ring,  with  several  brass  clasps,  which, 
we  suppose,  connected  the  garments  in  which  the  deceased 
kad  been  buried.  In  the  same  pit  wei*e  found  two  urns,  with 
bones  and  ashes  in  them. 

In  a  gravel  pit  lately  opened,  near  a  place  called  the  Her- 
nit-a^e,  at  the  depth  oF  about  14  feet,  we  found  a  piece  of 
petrified  wood  resembling  oak,  about  10  inches  long  and  6 
wide,  the  strata  also  lying  in  their  natural  order. 
•  In  the  gravel  pit  on  the  north-east  side  of  little  Bowden 
field,  near  the  river  Welland,  we  found  several  fragments 
of  urns,  with  four  or  five  pieces  of  copper  coin  not  legible; 
aaalso  some  little  bits  of  brass  of  an  uncommon  form,  used, 
we  suppose,  about  the  garments  of  the  deceased. 

Many  of  the  aforementioned  antiquities  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  M.  Day,  late  surveyor  of  the  aforesaid  turnpike 
foad. 

We  have  been  the  more  inclined  to  give  this  short  ac- 
count of  the  aforementioned  antiquities,  discovered  in  or 
near  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Thrapston  to  Market 
Uarborouffh,  because,  we  imagine,  the  like  occasion  will 
not  M;ain  be  given  for  such  discoveries  in  that  part  of  our 
](ingaom. 

Yours^  &Ct 

}:fS7fJa9h  A.B; 
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Mb.  Vwan^ 

It  may  be  of  use  to  many  of  your  ingenious  readers,  who 

have  occasion  to  travel  during  the  ensuing  summer,  to  be 

stiformed  where  natural  curiosities  are  to  be  found.  I  bave^ 

^Mcefprey  pointed  out  »ome  remarkable  places  where  curious 
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and  lUre  foeuls  ftbaund ;  aad  I  donhi  not  but  some  whm  fbiil 
examine  ibem  will  &Tour  the  public^  by  your  means,  with 
accounts  of  their 


» 

^  HoRDEL  Cliffy  in  the  parish  of  Hordelj,  in  Hampsbirc^  » 
situated  upon  th^  sea-'^oa^t  between  I^yimngton  aoid  Cbnst^ 
<;hQrcb. 

This  cliff  19  iu  perpendicular  beigbt  about  lifly  y«r<|la 
from  the  sea,  at  bigh^water  mark,  apd  extend^  abottt  a  ii'l^ 
aud  a  half  alonj;  ^hore;  it  is  composed  obiefly  of  red  gravels 
to  about  18  or  20  yards  below  the  surface,  but  auMHigst  the 

! [ravel  very  few  shells,  or  reqiiaiDS  of  marine  bodies  are  to  be 
Qupd. 

In  many  parts  of  this  cltiF  there  are  large  veios,  or  rather 
ipasses,  of  a  niouldaring  soft  blue  clay,  through  which  laud 
springs  are  continually  trickling  down,  which. by  degreea 
loosen  the  clay,  and  cause  it  to  slide  away  in  greai  beds, 
one  below  another,  and  perhaps  the  frosts  may  not  a  little 
qoptribute  to  produce  this  efiecc  So  that  the  surface  baa  in 
a  few  years  been  greatly  worn  away. 

When  this  fall  of  the  cliflF  bappttns,  then  there  is  fo«nd 
perhaps  tbe  greatest  variety  boli»  of  the  turbinated  and  bi-« 
valve  shells  that  ever  were  met  with  in  any  one  place  in  tbia 
world,  in  their  original  state,  and  have  suffered  no  changie 
for  innumerable  ages  pa^t ;  this  so  remarkable  a  circiiqi^ 
stance  may  be  daily  vej^iAed  by  inspecting  the  cabinets  of 
tbe  curious. 

Many  01  these  shells  are  the  natural  inhabitants  of  ve^ 
distant  regions,  and  some  of  them  entirely  unknavo,  either 
in  tbeir  natural  or  foasile  slate. 

Towards  the  bottom  of  tbi«  eliif  there  are  fre^ently  found 
large  nodulof  of  a  hard  jeddish  ireo  stone,  or  marWle>  being 
no  other  than  an  entile  mass^sheUs,  with  wluch  the  cfattBdi 
and  other  edifices  are  built.  .         ^ . 

Atherton  cliffs  are  situated  ee  the  baclis  of  tbe  Isle  of 
Wi^ht,  about  five  miles  from  Newport.  At  tlie  bottom.of 
these  cliffs,  on  the  beach,  are  found,  in  great  abundance, 
weighty  pyrittcal  subntanoes,  seemingly  moulded  in  varieties 
of  beautiful  shells. 

Sodbury,  in  Gioucestefshive,  distant  Iron  Bristol  eleven, 
from  Bath  fourteen  miles.  There  is,  to  appearance*  as  great 
a  variety  of  natural  bodies,  within  the  compass  of  fbur  miles 
round  this  town,  as  can  he  found  in  any  qoe  ^p^  eftba^^ei:^ 
cent  in  Engl^ncl..  On  the  descent  of  a  st^  ^ny  hUlj  aW^ 
a  mile  eastward  fro^u  the  town,  tb^  banks  pmaa^  ^^^.l^re 
ftiU  of  ^^leonni^esjof  very  dijXcr/^l^indsi^M^ 
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ribbed  sort,  and  others.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  a  little 
south  of  the  road,  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  hard  blue  stone, 
being  composed  of  masses  of  biiralve  shells. 

Near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  are 
inan;  Urge  pits  of  shells,  called  Craigs  in  that  covptry,  ap4 
some  large  veins  of  shells,  but  all  found  on  the  sides  of  bills. 

Some  pits  are  thirty  feet  deep,  containing  a  variety  of 
bivalve  and  turbinated  shells.  What  is  very  remarkable  of 
one  sort  of  the  last  is,  that  their  mouths  open  to  the  left 
band,  whereas  most  of  that  species  open  to  the  right. 

Within  these  few  years  past,  many  thousand  loads  have 
been  carried  off  to  mend  land,  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  husbandmen. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  this  mass  of  shells  (called 
Craig)  shotild  be  so  good  to  enrich  li^ht  sandy  lands,  even 
tbos^  the  most  barren,  that  would  otherwise  produce 
nothing  but  heath  and  moss.  But  on  clay  lands  it  has  beeo 
often  tried,  and  found  of  no  benefit. 

In  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent.  On  the  north  side  of  t\\\% 
small  tract  of  land  there  are  clifis  of  different  strata  of  clay, 
to  about  eighty  feet  high;  they  decrease  gradually  to  the 
westward. 

As  these  cliffs  moulder  down  by  frosts  and  stormy  weather, 
a  great  variety  of  extraneous  bodies,  saturated  with  pyritical 
matter,  are  scattered  aion^  the  shore ;  amongst  these  are 
.Jbnnd  teeth,  vertebras,  and  other  parts  of  fish,  and  many 
entire  crabs  and  other  fiah  of  the  crustaceous  kind,  petn- 
fled  wood,  variety  of  seed  vessels;  there  are  nodules  also, 
which,  broken,  contain  within  them  fair  specimens  of  the 
Nautilus  Crassus  Indicus. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  at  Faringdon,  in  Berkshire^ 
some  remarkable  fossils  are  found  in  a  reddish  gravelly  be4 
or  soil  near  that  town. 

.  And  in  a  bill  called  Catsgrove,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
ere  found,  in  a  bed  of  natural  sea  sand,  great  numbers  of 
oysters  entire,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumble 
into  dust. 

« 

1757,  Feb. 
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XXIV.  DiscoTcries  of  Foieil  Bones  in  seneral  CouDtiei. 

» 

Extract  of  three  very  remarkable  Letters^  commumcaied  hyi 
Peter  OMinton^  Esq.  F.RS.  concerning  ElepAatiti  Bones 
of  vast  size  dug  up  in  England. 

LETTER  L 
From  Francis  Biddulph,  Esq.  to  Strickland  Mannock,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir^  Burton^  Sussex,  Dec.  24, 1740. 

X  OU  may  depend  on  it  for  certain  that  the  bones  of  an 
elephant  were  found  here*  They  were  nine  feet  deep  in 
the  ffround^  and  discovered  in  July  last  by  some  workmen 
digginjg  a  trench  in  our  park ;  and  by  the  appearance  and 
disposition  of  the  earth,  all  people  judged  it  had  never  been 
opened. 

The  first  thing  discovered  was  a  large  tooth,  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and,  as  it  lay  in  the  eround^  was  whole 
and  entire,  but  in  taking  it  up,  it  broke  all  to  pieces. 

After  this,  several  more  were  found  in  carrying  on  the 
trench,  particularly  the  fellow  to  the  before-mentioned  ivory 
tooth,  exactly  of  the  same  length ;  which  being  taken  up 
with  more  care,  is  now  to  be  seen,  though  both  ends  were 
broken  off;  also  two  more  shorter  tusks  of  about  three  feet 
in  length ;  a  thigh  bone  forty  inches  long,  and  thirty-one 
inches  round  in  the  thickest  part. 

There  were  several  other  bones,  as  the  knee-pan;  bat 
the  most  perfect  of  all  was  one  of  the  grinders  not  in  the 
least  decayed,  with  part  of  the  jaw-bone,  which  tc^ther 
weighed  above  14  pounds;  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth, 
where  it  meets  its  opposite,  was  six  inches  and  a  half  lon^, 
and  three  inches  broad.  There  were  several  other  bones^ 
not  here  mentioned. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  these  teeth,  bones, 
&c.  did  not  lie  close  together,  as  one  might  suppose  those 
of  a  skeleton  to  do,  but  at  some  distance  asunder;  and  the 
larger  tusks  were  full  twenty  feet  apart 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Langwith,  minister  of  Petworth,  has  roost 
of  them,  excepting  one  of  the  largest  tusks,  and  one  large 
bone.  He  was  here  at  taking  them  up,  and  reasonably 
concludes,  they  were  not  thrown  in  by  hand^  but  buried  ia 
the  universal  deluge. 
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P«S.  In  the  past  hard  winter  there  wa5  killed  a  swan  at 
Emsworthy  between  Chichester  and  Portsmouth,  lying  on  a 
creek  of  the  sea,  that  had  a  ring  round  its  neck,  with  th« 
king  of  Denmark's  arms  on  it. 

LETTER  IL 

From  Mannock  Strickland,  Esq.  to  ***». 

^pn7  4,1741. 
A  FEW  months  after  the  foregoing  letter  was 


written,  being  near  Mr.  Biddulph's,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  where 
I  saw  the  greatest  part  of  one  of  the  great  teeth :  it  was 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long;  and  at  Dr.  I^n^with^s  I  saw  the 
other,  with  the  rest  of  the  bones  mentioned  in  Mr  Biddulph's 
letter,  all  things  agreeing  exactly  with  his  descriptions.  I 
saw  also  the  pit  it  was  digged  out  of,  and  observed  the  va* 
rious  strata,  which  run  parallel,  and  had  never  been  dis* 
turbed. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south' runs  a  vast  mountainous 
ridge  of  hills,  called  the  South  Downs  of  Burton  Hills,  from 
the  name  of  the  parish  Mr.  Biddulph  lives  in. 

Extract  of  Letter  IIL  from  a  Rev.  Cleigyman  to  Peter  CoUinsgnp 

Ewj.  F.R.S. 

Bristol,  October  23,  1756. 

I  HAD  also  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  noble  accjuisition, 
since  my  tour  to  Wales.  A  gentleman  who  was  diggmg  upon 
a  high  nill  near  Mendip,  for  ochre  and  ore,  found  at  the 
dep&  of  52  fathom,  or  315  and  half  feet  (as  he  measured 
himself  by  direct  line)  four  teeth,  not  tusks,  of  a  large  ele- 
phant (which  I  think  is  the  whole  number  the  creature  has) 
and  two  thigh-bones,  with  part  of  the  head ;  all  extremely 
well  preserved;  for  they  lay  in  a  bed  of  ochre,  which  I  could 
easily  wash  off.  When  they  were  brought  to  me,  every 
crevice  was  filled  with  the  ochre,  and  as  I  washed  it  off 
froqn  the  outside,  a  most  beautiful  white  appeared;  and  they 
made  a  fine  show  in  my  cabinet.  I  propose  going  down  into 
the  pit  myself  soon;  for  the  men  nave  left  several  small 
pieces  behind,  which  they  did  not  think  worth  bringing  up, 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  if  that  be  the  case,  but  I  shall  procure 
the  whole,  or  great  part  of  the  animal. 

I  have,  also,  since  I  saw  you,  got  part  of  an  immensely 
large  Stag's  hotn,  undoubtedly  fossii,  dug  up  ten  miles 
from  Bristol. 
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Observations  by  P.  C* 

In  England,  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  have  beea 
often  found  fossil ;  and  yet  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
so  many  elephants  were  never  brought  hither  by  men,  aa 
have  been  dug  up. 

In  particular,  besides  the  above  accounts,  I  had  a  large 
prinder  from  Norfolk,  which  was  found  with  other  teeth  and 
bones. 

From  Mersey  Island,  in  Essex,  were  sent  me  a  large 
grinder,  and  part  of  a  thigh-bone ;  these  were  found  with 
the  enthre  skeleton^  which  was  destroyed  by  the  coantcy 
people* 

Mr.  John  LaflPkin,  in  Philos.  Transact.  No.  274,  mentions 
bones  and  teeth  of  an  elephant  found  near  Harwich  in 
Essex. 

Mr.  Somner,  in  Phil.  Transact.  No.  272,  inentions  an  ele«- 
phant  found  at  Chartam^  near  Canterbury :  the  teeth  were 
all  grind  ersi  four  in  number. 

Dr^  Woodward  mentions  two  large  tusks  of  an  elephant,^ 
found  at  Bowden  Parva,  in  Northamptonshire.    He  had  be- 
sides several  pieces  of  elephants*  teeth  dug  up  in  a  gravel 
^rt  at  Islington. 

Unless  we  allow  Dr.  Woodward's  hypothesis  of  the  deluge^ 
it  is  difEcul  t  to  conceive  how  the  teeth,  bones,  &c.  of  this  vast 
animal  came  to  be  found  so  frequently  in  tliis  island. 

The  Romans  were  the  only  people  who  could  bring  any* 
to  intimidate  the  Biitons  in  their  wars :  but  we  have  not  the 
least  account  of  any  such  thing. 

1757,  May. 

Mr.  Urban, 
In  your  Magazine  for  May,  we  have  three  letters  com* 
municated  by  the  ineenious  Peter  Collinson,  Esq.  F.R.S* 
giving  an  account  of  nones  of  elephants  found  at  different 
places  in  Sussex,  Essex,and  near  Canterbury;  wherein  that 
gentleman  observes,  that  '*  the  Romans  were  the  only  people 
who  could  brin^  an}*  elephants  to  intimidate  the  Britons  in 
their  wars;*'  unich  indeed  is  true;  and  we  find  that  in  fact 
elephants  were  brought  over  by  the  Romans.  In  Polyse- 
nus's  5^ratagems  we  find  a  victory  gained  by  the  ftomans 
over  the  Britons  bv  meaus  of  an  elephant.  *'  Cassar,^^  says 
that  author,  '*  in  Britain  attempted  to  pass  a  great  river^ 
(supposed  the  ^'liames)  Ca^launus  (in  Ua^ar,  Cassivellau- 
«us),  king  of  the  Britons,  opposed  his'  passage  with  a  large 
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body  of  horse  and  c^afidts.  Cssar  bad  in  hid  company  ^ 
tastly  large  elephant  (/A«yiro«  ix«^*?)  a  creature  before  that 
time  unknown  to  the  firitond.  This  elephant  h6  fenced  with 
an  iron  coat  of  mail^  built  a  large  turret  on  it,  and  putting 
up  bowmen  and  slingers,  otdered  them  16  pass  first  into  the 
Mream.  The  Britons  were  dismayed  At  the  sight  of  such  ad 
unknown  and  monstrous  beast,  (<sto^Arer  k  u^i^vti  ^^mO  they 
fled,  therefore,  with  their  hotses  dnd  chariots,  and  the  Ro- 
ttians  passed  the  riVer  without  opposition,  terrifying  their 
Enemies  by  this  single  creatufe/'  CsBsar,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, it  IS  likely,  omitted  this  account,  thinking  that  the 
mention  of  it  would  detract  from  the  honour  of  his  conquests, 
Isinoe  it  could  be  no  merit  to  conquer  a  people  who  rim  away 
from  his  elephant,  rathel:  than  fVom  hid  troops. 

Hence  we  may  collect,  1.  That  Art  elephant  was  in  XJa- 
sar's  retinue,  and  that  the  Roti^ans  knew^  that  a  conquest 
had  been  sained  by  it. 

2.  That  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  they  reaped 
fcuch  advantage  from  one  elephant,  they  would  bring  over 
inore  of  those  animals  with  them. 

3.  That  as  the  Roman  conquests  were  chiefly  about  Sud- 
^ex,  £ssex,  and  Kent,  it  is  most  likely  that  tne  bones  of 
those  creatures  should  be  found  in  those  counties. 

It  cannot  be  proved,  indeed,  that  these  bones  have  not 
lain  ever  since  the  general  flood  ;  but  an  historical  truth  is, 
in  my  opinion,  pre^rable  to  any  hypbthesig  whatsoever. 

17d7j  t/tf/y.  J«  CoLfiRIDOB. 

Kastinskoi  on  the  Don,  Dec.  5,  O.  S.  1784. 

IN  the  iiei^hbourhood  of  this  town,  which  is  about  SO 
Verst^  from  Voronetch,  on  thte  brink  of  the  river  Don,  arts 
'found  a  vast  number  of  bones,  of  a  very  large  si2e>  dispersed 
ftbout  iii  the  greatest  disorder.  They  consist  of  teeth^^jaw- 
bob^s,  Hbs,  spinal  Vertebral,  the  od  pubis,  hip^boned,  tibia. 
Sec.  not  at  all  petWfied,  but  in  their  natural  state,  only  some- 
what decomposed  by  the  depredations  of  time.  Thpy  &re 
found  in  a  space  ilearly  thfee  ells  in  depth,  and  about  forty 
fathoms  in  length.  I  called  together  some  boors  that  were 
at  work  at  a  distance,  and  gave  them  a  few  copecks  for  di^- 

S^ihg  a  couple  of  arshines  in  d^pth  (i.  e.  four  feet  and  a  halt) 
ariher  upon  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
appeared.  And  from  repeated  tibials  made  by  others,  wb 
may  conclude,  that  not  the  slightest  veiftige  of  similar  "bones 
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is  to  be  perceived  either  abpve  or  below  the  before-men^ 
^  tioned  part  of  the  river.  Now,  bow  has  it  come. to  pass  that 
these  bon^s  have  been  accumulated  and  circumscribed 
within  so  small  a  piece  of  spround  ?  By  what  singular  event 
has  this  spot  been  made  we  receptacle  of  so  enormous  a 
iquantity  ?  What  man  soeyer,  that  has  seen  the  skeletons  of 
eiephants>  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronou^ice,  that 
these  bones  at  Kastinskoi  are  the  bones  of  that  animal  ?  The 
like  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  and  especially  in 
Siberia*  And  it  is  above  all  tilings  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  are  commonly,  not  to  say  always,  found  on  the  very 
brink  of  rivers. 

We  often  meet  with  difficulties  tbut  throw  a  damp  on  all 
inquiry,  arid  seem  immediately  to  strike  us  as  beyond  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  solve.  There  are  others 
which  seem  to  solicit  our  research,  by  affording  several  data 
from  whence  we  may  set  out. '  From  what  I  have  laid  down 
above,  the  present  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  kind ;  and  your 
readers  will  probably  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  me^ 
when  they  have  perused  what  I  have  to  offer  them  on  the 
subject*  Such  reasonable  conclusions  as  any  of  them  will 
please  to  draw,  I  shall  be  gl^d  to  see ;  and,  having  all  cir- 
cumstances faithfully  laid  before  them,  they  will  be  as  well 
enabled  to  reason  on  the  matter  as  if  they  were  upon  the  spot 
We  are  so  used  to  the  discussion,  that  it  grows  vapid  on  oar 
hands ;  therefore  those  to  whom  it  comes  with  the  attraction^ 
of  novelty  are  now  most  likely  to  hit  upon  a  true  solution* 

The  question  that  presents  itself  at  setting  out  is  :^ 
Are  we  to  attribute  the  appearance  of  such  fossil  bones  in 
tliese  parts  to  some  general  revolution  our  globe  has  under- 
gone  in  times  extremely  remote;  or  to  some  particular  and 
local  event?  ^  Tt  is  very  possible  that  these  of  the  Don,  and 
those  of  Siberia,  may  have  been  produced  by  the  sane 
cause.  Will  it  be  allowed  as  probaule,  that  great  troops  of 
elephants,  forced  by  a  certain  imminent  danger  to  leave 
their  natal  soil,  were  reduced  to  pf^rish  in  some  country 
Tnore  or  less  remote,  more  or  less  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south  ?  When  we  consider  the  vicinity  of  Persia,  does  not 
that  idea  come  in  aid  of  the  suggestion  as  to  the  bones  of 
elephants  on  thel>anks  of  the  Donr  And  what  shall  hinder 
us  then  from  supposing  that  other  troops  of  these  animals 
may  have  ventured  farther  to  the  north,  where  they  found 
that  death  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  at  home?  That  the 
banks  of  rivers  should  be  their  only  cemeteries,  may  be  ex« 
plained  from  the  ravages  occasioned  by  inundations^  which 
may  have  left  their  carcases  on  these  spots. 
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':   Those  wborii  these  suppoMtiont  4o  Botsaidify,  Wftij  tell  ui, 
thai  a  number  of  thingsare  still  waatine  towards  enabKiig  us 
to  form  any  j^gment  on  the  origlfi  Ofthose  heaps  of  bohes 
4aily  discoyered  in  the  boweds  of  the  eatrth;  >  It  is>  mucH 
to  be  wislied,  thi^t  sotnfe  'aotive  and  iDgenicihis  natiiralist 
wauld  cpUect  together  ail :tbeparticQlar»  that  have  from  tim*^ 
to  time  been  giveb  on  that  subject    But  nothing  appears  to 
^e  moce  striking  than  the  facts  related  by  the  Abb^  Fortis^ 
in  his  ob^ervatioDs  on  the  Isles  of  ^Cherso^aAd  Ozero^  in  th!d 
Adriatic.     He  describes  tiro 'caverns  in  tfaeformer  of  those 
two  isles  'j  and^acjds^  .thiit  the  shores  of  .istria  afford  a  great 
Bumber  which  are  very  spacious..    One  of  these  two  caverns 
is,  properly  sojeaking^  composed  of  three  grottoes,  tfaatcon^ 
fuunic^te  with  .each  other.  Their  inside,  from  top.to  bottom^ 
is  between  two  beds  of  marble.    In  these  are  a  quantity  of 
bones,  in  a  half  petrified  slate,  and.  connected  'together  bjr 
a  kind  of  ferruginous  ochre.    They  lie  in  one  of  the  deepest 
recesses.of  .this  subterranean  cave,  two  feet  above  the  ground^ 
and  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  beneatli  the  superficies  of  the 
mountain,  which  ia  all  of  marble.     These  fossil  bones/  of 
vhicb  other  vestiges  are  met  with  on  this  isle,  are  found 
scattered  along  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  as  they  are  all  over* 
the  Isle  of  Cherso,  They  are  the  bonca  of  various  terrestrial 
animals,  some  broken,  and  some  entire.    They  are  foiind  in 
greatest  quantities  in  vertical  and  horizontal  gaps^  and  in  the 
interstices  of  the  bed»  of  marble  which  constitute  the  base 
of  the  hills  of  tbi^  isle*  Every  paroel  of  these  bones  is  en- 
veloped in  a  coat  of  quarts  and  -  atala^les  above  a  ^1m  in 
thic4pess.    The  substanoe  of  these  bones  is  calcined  and 
abining.  As  they  are  constantly  found  in  the  Isle  of  Cberso, 
iti  a  stony  and  martial  earth,  and  as  these  beds  of  marble 
prnserve  a  certain  correspondence  with  thesideis  of  *the  ca- 
.Vjem  and  the  continent ;  we  may  suppose  that  tliese  layers, 
altproately  composed  of  a  st&atumof  marblcltnd  oneof  bonesv 
aofee  with  the  northern  shore  of  the  Qua^naro,  as  far  as  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  probably  farther.  At  the  M n*^ 
seum  Britannicum  they  shew  enormouB  jaw-bones  with  all 
their  teeth  J  bunes,  and  loslis,  similar  to  the  bones  and  ttjsks 
of  the.  largest  elephants,  all  of  them  found  in  the  earth  on 
the  bai()k<s  of  the  river  Ohio^  and  sent  to  the  Museum  by 
tfie  cel^biiFated  Dt.  franklin*     These  bones  have  hardly 
f^hanged  ihein  oatare.    As  to  the  jow-bones,  they  certainly 
never  did  belong  to  elephants ;  the  teeth  of  them  are  not 
(ii^p^^edio  lamUiis^  Uke  those  of  that  animal,  but  are  of 'tfie 
D^tureof  the  teech.of. carnivorous  animals.   They  are  attti'« 
b«ited,  till  yoAetbi^g  better  can  be  fonftd  out  for  them,  im 
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the  mahmcrut,  llie  enisteoce  oF  which  is  tolalty  desCiUile  of 
all  probability-. 

\n  the  cabioel  of.  the  Royal  Society  at  LoiiJOQ  there  is  a 
large  piece  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltarj  <^ntaiaiog  a  great 
quantity  of  framieiita  of  bttinan  boties  j  which,  although 
they  have  notxmaged  their  nature^  are  perfectly  inherent 
to  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

.  Mr.  ThofDaa  Falkaer,  in  his  description  of  tht  country  of 
the  Patagonians,'  rehrtesy  that  a  viery  large  quantity  of  what 
to  all  appearance  weie  human  booes^  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude, are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Carcarania  or 
Tercero,  at  a  little  distance  from  th^  place  where  it  falls 
imo  the  Parana.  They  are  of  dfiSerent  sizes,  and  seem  to 
hare  beboffed  to  people  of  different  ages.  Mr.  Falkner 
•ays,  '*  he  has  seen  the  bones  called  tibia,  ribs,  sternums, 
fragmeats  of  sculls,  and  particularly  molar  teeth,  which  are 
above  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root  I  am  assured,** 
adds  he,  **  that  the  like  bones  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana,  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Peru." 

When  I  passed  through  Chirikova,  about  thirty  versts  from 
Simbrisk,  1  was  shewn  various  bones  of  elephants,  found 
■  in  differeat  parts  apoa  the  two  shores  of  the  Svisega.    The 
inhabitants  produce  likewise  several  little  works  carved  out 
of  the  tusk  of  one  of  these  animals  discovered  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  the  same  place,  the  itory  of  which  is  very  yeU 
low.    A  much  greater  namber  of  these  bones,  and  even  the 
scull  of  an  elephant,  wove  dug  up  near  Nagadkina,  on  the 
hank  ol  the  rivulet  Biriitsk,  which  runs  into  the  Svisega. 
The  people  here  have  nwde  a  number  of  little  toysj  fcc.  of 
the  ivory  found  in  these*  parts,  which  differs  in  no  respect 
whatever,  and  casoot  be  oiatinguished,  from  the  finest  ivory 
ever  used.  The  point  of  the  tusk,  employed  in  these  works^ 
is  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  the  least  calcined,  and  began  to 
.extoliftte.    But  is  It  not  to  the  last  degree  astonishing,  that 
ft  bone  should  be  prebenred,  in  a  hot  climate,  without  und^r* 
gotng  the  sliglitest  alteration,  through  au  almost  infinita 
aacorsjiioQ: of  years? 

lt:i$  pretended,'  that  near  the  village  of  Nagadkina  the 
f omains  of  two  ancient  entrenchments  still  exist ;  and  that 
whenever  the  earth,  is  turned  up  about  them,  they  are  sure 
to  find  a  quantity  of  human  bones,  if  this  be  true,  tboagh 
{  could  learn  nothtag  probable  about  it,  it  #ould  occasion  a 
9urt  of  Utde  triumph  to  some  authors^  wh)^  are  of  opinioa, 
Ihfttall  these  elepfaaot-bones,  fooiid  under  ground  in  the 
different  counl;rie8.of  the  North,  belonged  to  those  aoimak 
that  were  brought  ky.thc- armies  that  came  on  expedition^ 
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into  these  partsu  But  ihiA  opii^ion  nu^y  ke  overtiiiD^d  by  a 
hogt  of  reasons  more  triumpiiaiiC  sti)l.  And  it  is  much  moarei 
natural  to  carry  back  ibe  origin  of.th^^  rei|uuii8,  scattered, 
eveaas  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Sea^  to  revolutioDS 
much  more  remote,  and  of  far  greater  importance/  even 
subversive  of  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

The  opinionsof  naturalists  oif  the  origin  of  these  skeletons 
of  exotic  animals  are  very  various.     Some,  with  all  possible 
subtilty  and  ingeoiiity,  have'advavced^  that  the  climates  of 
the  earth  have  successively  changed  their  nature ;  and^  that 
those  which  are  at  present  cold,  were  hot  a  great  number  of 
ages  ago.    Others  attribute  it  to  the  deluge.     But  perhaps 
there  may  be  no  necessity  for  waiddering  so  far  into  the 
dfli'kness  of  antiquity,     in  the  year  1767»  as  they  were  dig.* 
g|i^  a  w^ll  neiir  the  Birutsk^  at  thei  depth  of  a  fathom  and  a 
half  they  found  a  qaaatity  of  human  bones,  without  the 
sowUest  trace  of  a  coffin^  or  any  thing  tbajt. might  secve.as 
such :  and  similar  bones  are  often  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  that  stream.    Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  iron  headt 
of  pikes  are  found  among  the  bones,  and  parts  o£  other 
oifensive  weapons ;  which  indubitably  prove,  that  a  baltle* 
bad  formerly  been  fought  in  these  parts.    Now  we  know 
that  a  great  many  of  the  Asiatic  nations  used  elephants  in 
war.     it  has  been  thought  apparent^  therefore>  that  these 
carcases  of  esotic  animals  were  buried  in  the  oeighbonrfaood 
of  the  Volga  several  centuries  perhaps,  but  not  so  many 
thousand  years  ago  as  some  suppose.    But  how  are  these 
preluded  mahmout^bones  often  covered  with  so  niany.layers 
of  earth,  and  actually  found  in  the  cliffs  that  form  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  f  It  is  thought  not  difficult  to  explain  it. 
We  know  that  the  current  of  the  immense  rivers  tnaitfa* 
verse  Russia  frequently  undermine  and  cut  their  most  solid 
Ij^anks,  and  that  the  soil  where  rivers,  both  great  and  small, 
have  formerly  flowed,  is  now  quite  dry.    The  Volga,  even 
in  our  days,  has  swallowed  up  whole  islands,  and  formed 
oew  ones  in  other  parts.  Nay,  sometimes  it  leaves  its  ancient 
tied,  and  form^  another.  This  is  proved  by  all  those  hillocks 
of  sand,  irregularly  placed,  and  containing  a  very  great 
quantity  of  fluviatile  shells.    This  once  laid  down,  we  may 
easily  conceive  how  those  regular  iayers  have  been  formed 
with  which  these  elephant-bones  are  covered.    And  we  see 
too  how  it  is  passible  that  a  certain  quantity  of  these  bones 
fHay  have  been  detached  from  a  former  place  by  the  waters, 
and  carried  lower  down  by  the  current,  and  then  covered 
afresh  with  earth.    These,  however,   are  far  from  solving 
t/iA  different  appearances  of  those  numberless  collections  of 
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bones  that  present  themselves  in  vftrieus  parte  of  the  globe. 
I  shodM  be  very  happy  if  some  of  yotnr  learned  naturalists 
vouid  take  this  subject  into  consideration. 


XXV.  Fossib  IB  the  Vicinity  of  Oxford. 

Mb,  Urban,  Oxford,  March  22,  1757- 

In  your  two  last  Magazines  yon  have  obliged  your  readers 
with  some  entertaining  remarks  npon  fossils.  Of  late  years 
greater  attention  has  been  given  to  that  branch  of  natural 
history  than  formerly y  as  is  evident  from  the  valuable  collec- 
tions in  the  cabidets  of  the  curious.  Were  these  coUectloiM 
not  made  for  amusement  only^  but  also  for  the  better  inves- 
tigation of  the  hidden  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  earth, 
when  it  received  these  adventitious  bodies  into  its  bosom, 
we  might  eoftertain  some  hopes  of  coming  at  the  true  solu* 
tioh  oi  that  difficult  problem,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  is 
none  in  all  natural  history  tnore  intricate,  though  the  effects 
of  that  dissolution  are  every  where  obvious. 

It  is  true  that  extraneous  fossils  are  found  more  abundantly 
in  some  places  than  others ;  but  there  is  not  a  tract  of  lan(l 
in  the  whole  world  ientirely  without  them;  and  they  are 
found  at  all  depths,  indifferently,  so  far  as  the  miners  have 
hitherto  had  occasion  to  follow  them. 

HordeUCliffis  very  productive  of  extraneous  fossils,  and 
affords  .great  variety  of  them,  as  your  ingenious  correspon- 
dent observes :  they  are  also  more  wonderfully  preserved  in 
that  stratum  of  clay,  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  kingdom, 
being  very  little  changed  from  their  original  state,  and  ap- 
pear equally  elegant  with  recent  shells  of  the  same  tribes, 
sdving  the  colour  and  polish,  which  are  somewhat  impaired. 
But  i  think  we  can  boast  of  as  great  variety,  (though  in  a 
very  different  state)  at  a  small  village  called  Stonesfield, 
near  Woodstock,  in  this  county.  Most  of  these  are  entombed 
io  slate  stone,  have  a  mor^  striking  aspect,  and  shew  appa- 
rent tokens  of  far  more  remote  antiquity,  though  1  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  same  date  with  those  at  Hordel-Ciiff. 

hi  splitting  this  slone,  the  workmen  find  great  variety  p( 
extraneous  bodies,  such  as  sharks*  teeth,  which  the  natural- 
i<(t8  cail  Lamiodonies ;  there  are  also  found  ^Lffcodonics,  ot 
woIve»'  teeth ;  Conichthyodontes,  or  tusks  of  sea  animak ; 
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Jcthyferia,  or  palates  of  fishes;  all  of  which  cramp  names 
with  tbeir  k(m$,  may  be  seeo  in  Hill's  Nat  Hist  V:oi.  I,  There 
;are  also  found  at  the  same  place^  (hut  in  different  strata) 
JEckim,  Ovarii,  Cordati,  Clifpiatiy  i^c.  a  variety  oi  Anomi^ 
Chamm ;  oysters  in  abundance,  of  a  crooked  form^  which 
has  ^iven  tnem  the  name  of  the  sickle  oyster :  belemnitesj 
Aautilites,  jaws  pf  6shes  with  the  teeth  perfect  in  them; 
bones  of  quadrupeds,  ribs^  vertebrse,  8;c.  some  of  birds ; 
the  medullary  cavities  beins  larger,  than  the  others,  they  are 
more  frequently  compvessed,  I  suppose,  by  the  general  sub* 
sideoce  of  matter  at  the  deluge.  American  ferns  are  also 
found  in  this  slate^stone,  with  other  vi^getables.  The  plant 
on  one  side,,  and  the  impression  oa  the  other,  has  a  pretty 
effect,  and  is*  a  sure  proof  that  the  matter  which  formed  the « 
atone  w&s  once  in  a  fluid  state.  It  would  take  up  more  room 
than  you  have  to  spare,  to  enumerate  ail  the  varieties  that 
are  found  in  this  slate-stone,  and  the  strata  above  it. 

About  three  months  apnce,  iher^:  was  found  in  th^  same 
stratum,  the  thigh-bone  of  some  la]f;ge  t^nimal ;  it  is  twenty- 
seven  inches  long,  and  by  coipputatioo,  (for  it  is  bedded  ia 
stone)  about  16  or  18  inches  in  circiimference.  One  half 
of  the  bone  is  clear,  and  one  end  entirely  detached  from  th^ 
stone,  and  perfect;  so  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  capi^p 
tal  fossil,  and  a  great  rarity.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  thigh 
bone  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or  sea*borse,  though  I  have  but 
little  judgment  in  osteology. 

I  formerly  niet  with  two  pieces  of  bone,  and  some  verte* 
bris  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  a  proportionable  bulk,  at  the 
same  place^  which  are  now  in  the  collection  of  a  gentl^naa 
in  London. 

All  the  way  from  the  abovem^entioned  village  to  Oxford, 
which  is  ten  miles^  the  different  strata  abound  with  plentf 
of  fossils :  and  this  famous  seat  of  learning  is  surrounded  with 
still  greater  variety,  and,  if  possible,  more  curious;  so  that 
one  would  imagine  providence  had  placed  it  in  the  midst  of 
these  natural  rarities,  to  exercise  and  divert  the  mind^  of 
the  curious,  after  their  close  attention  to  things  of  greater 
importance. 

This  city  has  on  the  north  side,  large  beds  of  gravel,  of 
singular  use  in  making  those  beautiful  walks  and  gardens  in 
ana  about  it,  which  are  kept  in  very  great  order  by  the  Uni« 
versity.  In  this  gravel  are  found  porpites,  fungites,  astro- 
ites,  and  such  like  coralloid  bodies.  Pectines,  anomias,. 
ostracites,  8cc.  are  also  found  in  it 

Near  the  east  gate  of  this  city,  and  in  St.  Clement's  ad** 
joiningj  the  gravel  beds  are  lost,  and  we  find  a  stratum  of 
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%Iue  cliEiy;  If  hich  prodilkces  >oy«ters  of  a  diffbient  kind  from 
thos^  found  in  gravel,  being  remarkable  for  the  convexity  of 
^heir  shells.  Along  with  these  oysters  are  found  belemnirUs, 
Binuionitee,  very  smalt,  and  saturated  vrith  pyritical  matter^ 
•which  ^ives  them  a  kind  of  skining-^Hke  armature. 

Oh  the  south  side  of  St,  Clement'Si  the  gravel  appears 
^again,  and  abounds  wfth  much  the  same  fossils  as  those  on 
the  north  ^ide  of  Oxford.  Haid  by,  in  Cowley^CommoD^ 
lire  found  gryphite,  or  the  crooked-bill  oyster  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  very  <hick>  broader  in  |he  margin  than  those 
tisually  called  by  that  name.  They  are  #«nlarkable  for  shew* 
ing  the  several  laminae  or  stages  of  their  growth,  being  at 
first  no  bigger  than  a  v^lch>  and  proceeding  to  the  sisse  of 
six  inches  diameter.  Either  the  world  was  less  populous,  or 
¥he  use  of  oysters  less  knownin  the  antediluvian  times/  than 
-fii/w ;  for  we  never  find  t^y  reeeot  shells  arrived  to  that 
growth,** 

Bull  ing  ton  Green,  Headington  Heath,  Shotover  <]uarries» 
"^nd  the  stone«pHs*  at  Garskigton,  all  adjacent,  are  equally 
teplete  with  great  Variety  of  tery  eHvioos  fossils,  silcb  as 
pectioe^^  great  and  small,  lechini,  be(emnit»,  pholades, 
cornlloides,  shrimps,  claws  and  other  parts  of  crabs ;  pinnsB 
marinse,  oysters  remarkably  large  and  Hat,  (found  recently 
in  Virginia;)  nadfilitte,  cochlitse,  in  abundance;  a  remarkably 
•9maU  serated  tree-oyster,  auricu  lares,  vertebrte,  jaws  and 
teeth  of  animals,  ammonitse  of  various  kinds,  some  turbins, 
vtroqibi,  and  great  plienty  of  mycetifes,  astroites,  be. 

To  close  the  whole,  in  cor  Museum  we  have  the  coUeo- 
||ions  of  Plot  and  Lhoyd,  vehichcontain  great  variety  both  of 
native  and  extraneous  fossils,  which  now  appear  to  great 
edvantage,  being  lately  reduced  under  their  proper  classes 
%j  their  present  keeperj  a  gentleman  iq  ^very  r^specV 
quftli^ed  for  the  work. 

I  an?,  yours,  fcc, 
1757,  JHqrch.  A.  B. 
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XXVI.  On  the  ColtOtr  of  Virgil. 

r 

Qualis  ubi  in  luceni  coluber,  mah  gramina  pa$tu$. 

^        .  Viiia.  JEau  iL  47'U 
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Mh.  Urban,  •      ' 

ISY  coluber  is  here  meant  not  tlite  .commpn  snake,  but  the 
viper,  as  is  evident  from  the  poet's  supposing  him  to  be  re* 
plete  with  poison,  acquired  br  feeding  upon  noxious  herbs, 
whereas  the  snake  is  entirely  destitute  of  poison.  The 
veiiom,  in  his  opinion,  was  gotten  by  the  serpent's  living 
upon  deleterious  plants,  whicn^  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
Viper  is  carnivorous.  However,  in  the  Georgics,  lib.  iii.  425. 
et  seq.  he  shews,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  chtrtydrot 
of  Calabria,  a  poisonous  species  of  serpents,  lived  upon 
animal  food,  sucn  as  fish  and  frogs. 

It  has  been  thought,  till  of  late,  that  the  viper  had  a  fas- 
cinating power^  whereby  it  charmed  its  prey  into  its  mouth, 
^iag  neither  qiiick  in  its  motion,  nor  having  any  fret  to 
assist  it  in  the  loanagement  of  any  animal  tbatcould  struggle 
with  it  for  its  life.  And  it  is  certain,  that  this  opinion  re* 
weaves  great  countenance  from  two  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
j)bical  Transactions,  Vol.  xxxi.  one  by  Paul  Dudley,  and 
the  other  by  Sir  Conrad  Sprengeil.  But  the  truth  is  now 
found  to  be,  as  appears  by  a  later  narrative  from  North 
America,  and  inserted  likewise  in  the  Transactions,  that  the 
rattle-snake,  which  is  a  species  of  the  viper,  gets  his  p(rey 
in  this  manner*  He  first  bites  the  animal,  and  at  the  samf 
instant  the  poison  pressed  out  of  a  hag  at  the  roots  of  his 
langs,  runs,  through  an  aperture  in  the  fangs,  into  th« 
wound ;  after  this  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  creature,  aD4 
.waits  for  the  operation  ot  the  instilled  poison ;  and  when  it 
Jias  brought  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  he  then  begins  t^ 
lick  it,  and  prepare  it  for  deglutition.  Thia  is  the  [Nravisioa 
which  the  alUwise  providence  baa  contrived  for  the  subsist* 
ence  of  a  serpent,  destined  to  live  upon  animal  food,  but 
incapable  otherwise  of  contending  with  a  creature  of  any  vi*- 
va<}ity  or  strength.  But  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  it  that  the 
common  snake  lives  upon,  and  how  does  he  get  his  living  f 
He  has  many  of  the  propertied  of  the  adder  or  viper,  but 
wants  his  poison ;  for  I  presume  it  is  generally  agreed,  tba( 
the  snake  is  harmless.  He  is  slow,  he  coils  himself,  he  casts 
his  skin,  he  sleeps  in  winter,  and  is  ai  unable  to  cop^  with  a 
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living  ^Diqsal  as  the  viper  is.  It  is  saidy  indeed,  that  frogs 
and  other  creatures  have,  been  foopd  in  bi#  belly ;  bat  ^he 
truth  of  this  is  what  I  am  desirous  of  knowing,  and  as  tl^is  is 
the  season  for  their  making  their  appearance  af^r  the  sleep 
of  the  winter,  t  shall  be  obliged  to  any  curious  naturalist, 
that. will  open  a  £aw  of  them  this  spriiiffi  and  look  into  their 
stomachs,  to  inform  us  what  he  finds  there,  for  at  present  I 
can  hardly  think,  if  he  feeds  upon  animal  food  at  all,  that  it 
/can  be, an^. thine  more  than  worms  or  insects;  for  since  he 
IS  hot  armed  with  poison,  it  is  verv  difl9cult  to  conceive  how 
h^  can  iq^ster  and  manage  any  larger  animal,  though  his 

JruIIet,  I  suppose,  is  as  capable  of  distention  for  the  swaU 
owing  either  of  a. mouse  or  small  bird,  as  is  the  viper's. 

Yours,  &*c# 

1157,  March.  Paul  Gbmseob* 
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XXVII.  On  the  Phenomenon  of  Dew. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  origin  of  dew  seems  as  jet  t^ 
be  teft  undetermined.  Some  philoi^ophers  have  insisted  that 
it  falls  from  the  middle  region  of  the' air,  others  as  strenu^ 
oosly  assert  that  it  rises  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  va* 

f^oiio  which  never  reaches  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  but 
alls  back  condensed  into  water,  after  having  risen  a  compa- 
ratively small  distance  above  the  earth^s  surfece. 

The  former  of  these  allege,  in  favour  of  their  opinion^ 
*^that  it  is  most  natural;  that  we  see  the  rain,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  dew,  descending  from  the  superior 
regions  \  and  consequently  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the 
^ew  'has  any  other  origin,  since  it  differs  no  otherwise  from 
wrntill  rainy  or  misltHgy  than  in  degree.  That  the  atmosphere 
is  ieontinnatly  replete  with  a  vast  guantity  of  vapours  ;  anci 
that, .when  the  solar  heat  is  withdrawn,  tne  cold  which  occa<» 
pits  the  superior  regions  immediately  condenses  and  pre* 
cipitates  them)  if  not  dissipated  by  the  wind,  in  form  of 
^ew^  and  that  those  bubbles  or  vesicules,  though  imperc^- 
tible  lo  us  while  separate,  easily  gather  into  larger  drop^ 
'(wh^n  they  fall)  by  ttieir  own  attraction  >  and  are,  in  that 
state, '  found  on  grass,  and  oh  the  herbs  of  the  field  and 
gard^p,  in  the  morning,  where  they  remait^  till  they  aro 
again  exhaled  by  the  sun.** 

Tho^ei  of  the  contrary  party  say,  ^^  That  exhalations  are 
f  ontihu^lly  flying  off  from  the  earth  ^  ^ing  raised  either  b^ 
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th€  tolar  6T  BabteiTan«oa6  heat^  or  both.  That'  these  evsi* 
ppratioDs  do  not  cease  even  in  the  night. — That,  during  the 
-beat  of  the  day,  these  vapours,  being  specifically  lighter 
than  the  circumambient  air^  are  dissipated  in  their  ascent; 
tot,  in  the  night,  they  rise  not  far  above  the  ground,  being; 
imatediately  condensed  and  precipitated  again  by  the  coidL 
That  tboDgh  they  cannot  boast  of  the  universality  of  their 
opinion,  yet  they  hope  it  is  established  upon  a  surer  foun- 
dation than  the  other;  as  tbey  have  had  recourse  to  experi- 
ments, the  most  rigid  tests  of  truth.  That  M.  Dufay,  in 
particular,  being  resolved  to  try  the  grand  question  whether 
dew  did  or  did  not  firdt  ascend  in  vapour,  reduced  it  to  this 
iimplie  process.  He  considered,  that  if  the  dew  did  ascend, 
H  must  wet  a  body  placed  lower,  sooner  than  one  placed 
higher,  and  its  under  partsooner  than  its  f(pper ;  and,  upon 
these  principles,  he  tried  the  following  experiments.  He 
placed  two  ladders,  with  their  tops  resting  aeainst  each  other, 
their  feet  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  their  height  32 
feet.  To  the  steps  of  these  ladders  he  fastened  souares  of 
glass,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  hang  over  each  other.  On 
trial,  he  found  it  exactly  as  he  expected  ;  the  lower  surface 
of  the  lowest  square  being  first  wetted,  then  its  upper  stir- 
face;  then  the  lower  surface  of  the  second  square;  and  so 
pq  gradually  through  the  whole  series.'* 

These  are  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  produced  on 
each  side  in  oonfirmatton  of  eacti  hypothesis.  But  perhapa 
neither  side  has  b^en  so  fortunate  as,  tipon  the  whole,  to  hit 
upon  the  true  accqnnt,  nor  examined  it  so  narrowly  as  tp 

1>reclude  any  future  discoveries.  I  am,  however,  apt  to  be* 
ieve,  after  repeated  trials,  that  part  of  the  dew  does  really 
^IL  I  say  part,  for  I  hope  tp  make  it  appear  that  a  g^'eat  deal 
of  it,  perhaps  one  half,  except  in  thick  foggy  nights,  rzset^ 
£ot  when  I  say,  rises,  let  it  be  noted  that  I  do  not  mean  in 
form  of  vapouT  i  but  in  manner  of  perwi'ration  from  grass, 
plants,  anq  other  herbage;  the  trafti  ot  which- position  the 
following  experiments  will,  1  hope,  in  a  great  measure,  pot 
)>eyond  dispute. 

ExPBR.  I.  Abontan  hour  before  sun^set,  I  inverted  a  Urge 
tub  or  vftt  upon  some  fine  fresh  grass,  and  stopped  it  so  closft 
-at  the  bottom  that  it  cbuld  have  no  coiamiinication  with  the 
external  air.  Upon  examination  in  the  morning  1  found  the 
grass  under  the  tub,  to  my  surprise,  charged  as  plentifully 
with  dew,  as  that  which  was  uncovered M  arouqd  it;  but  the 
spherules  or  drops,  though  equ2j  in  size,  were  only  on  tbe 
sunmiti  of  the  blades.— ^^N.  B.  In  a  windy  night  there  is  seU 
^omt^ny  dew^  or  yery  little  ^  but  the  wind  ner^r  «ffe6ts  the 
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covered  grass  at  ali ;  the  drops  being  «•  large  tbeo,  •§  at  may 
other  time. 

II.  The  former  experiment  I  repeitted,  but  with  this  ad* 
dition ;  under  the  tub^  1  suspended  «  Urge  pane  of  glaai 
horizontally  about  a  foot^  and  a  little  tuft  ot  wool  at  the  same 
distance,  tVotn  the  groand;  I  also  sospcvded  another  pane 
of  glass,  and  another  little  tuft  of  wool  over  the  tub,  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  morning  1  found  the  grass  as  before.  The 
glass  and  wool  under  the  vessel  perfectly  dry;  but  that  over  it 
very  wet 

III.  Made  a  great  many  trials  on  some  gross  garden  plants, 
such  as  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  and  several  others  of 
the  same  species,  by  covering  them  with  the  saoM  vessel 
In  the  morning  the  edges  of  their  leaves  were  always  charged 
ivith  large  round  drops;  each  drop  dependant  from  ihetstre-^ 
mity  of  one  of  its  ribs  ox  fibres.  When  I  traced  my  Bnger  over 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  1  could  not  be  cettaia  whether  it  was 
vet  or  not;  but  the  surfaces  of  those  that  were  smcovcrei 
were  bedewed  very  olentifuUy. 

IV.  About  ten  o^clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  dew  was 
all  exhaled,  and  the  grass  quite  dry,  I  inverted  the  tub 
again ;  taking  care  always,  if  it  was  not  in  a  sAad^y  p^acse,  to 
iyoyerii  with  apftiethiog  that  might  hinder  the  sun^-beams 
from  penetrating;  and,  in  a  few  houiis  time,  1  found  the 
siymmitsof  every  biade  of  grtis%,  except  those ikai  were  withered, 
laden  with  as  large  drops,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the 
same  space  of  time  in  tne  iitgA^,  or  perhaps  larger.  This  ex- 
periment always  succeeded  in  perfect  regularity. 

.  V.  At  mid»day  t  made  the  same  experiment  on  some  of 
the  before- mentioned  plants.  The  result  was  the  same  with 
£xp.  III.  but  the  drops  were  larger^^xkA  none  were  discemi* 
ble  either  on  the  upper  or  under  surfWces* 
.  VI.  £xposed  a  square  of  gk»s,some  pieces  of  cloth,  woo), 
dry  wood,  &(£.  on  the  top  of  a  building,  aboiH  60  feet  from 
the  grouiMi ;  all  which  in  tlie  tnoroing,  were  very  copiously 
wetted  on  their  upper  surfaces,  but  not  underneath. 

l^rom  these  experiments^  particularly  the  dad  and  6th,  aad 
•pan  of  the  3d,  it  appears,  tliat  some  partsof  the  dew  aetaalljf 
falU;  ainJ,  from  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  and  part  ^  the  M 
and  3d,  that  no  small  quantity  of  it  rues ;  that  is,  perspiresp 
Jt  appears  altio  from  the  4th,  that  it  rises  by  perspmtMw 
from  the  plants  iheinselvesi  for  if  it  liad  risen  its  i^apoor  from 
the  earth,  if  would  have  been  found  on  the  withered  blades 
«s  well  as  the  re^t. 

.    it  seemi  to  be  a  point  pretty  well  a^eed^  by  the  Mtiiraliats^ 
^at  iheie.ia  ji.0>^<i/^io;i^  ^r  distributii^tv  of  the  mps  oe 
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•MrtritioQi  joioesy  in  vegOables^  something  similar  or  «oal<igoi» 
to  that  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies :  and  if  so,  why  may 
«iot  th^  Tegetables,  4is  well  as  the  animals,  have  some  way  or 
other  of  sweating  mU  ike  redundant  jukesf  That  thene  is 
mdedd  something  maU^  them  anaiogoos  to  perspimtioQ  in 
«iiim«l»  is  bighky  probable;  but  that  it  is  sensible  in  some, 
the  4th  and  5th  experinents  pAiiit/tf  evince.  And  of  these 
Mcreiioms  we  should  be  witnesses,  day  as  well  as  nighty  did 
sot  the  Sim  at  ilptt  time  exhale  the  moisture  as  fast  as  it  ex- 
sudates,  nay  several  times  faster;  for  when  the  heat  is  ex- 
treoie^  it  exhausts  the  vessels  of  their  nutrimental  juice  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  plant  languishes  and  droops  till  the 
sun  retires,  and  the  waste  is  asain  made  up  by  a  fresh  supply 
from  the  root.  It*  seems  to  be  these  secretions  which  keep 
the  common  cabbage  fresh  and  cool  in  the  very  hottest  day  \ 
for  did  it  not  evacuate  this  cooling  fluid  in  such  large  quanti<* 
ties,  being    such  a  gross  and  succulent  plant,  it  would 

Slickly  languiJs  and  beoome  quite jCoccmI.  Of  the  truth  of 
is  any  one  may  be  convinced,  b^  cutting  one  directly 
through  the  middle ;  for  upon  examioiog  the  several  «Ac4- 
tuns  or  foldSf  they  will  be  found  plaUtfuUif  slona  with 
drop|i>of4ew. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  evacuations  of  ibis 
kind,  in  plants,  is  the  nepenthes.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  certain  vessels  of  a  considerable  big- 
ness, on  purpose  to  receive  and  preserve  the  superfiuom 
puicesy  which  it  discbarges  in  great  abundance.  A  particular 
•account  of  this  wondeijid  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  25th  No. 
:of  Eden;  from  which  I  shall  make  the  following  extract^  aa 
it  is  very  much  to  my  purpose.  *'  Glands  of  me  secretory 
Jcind  are' very  4:ommon  in  plants,  though  rarely  conspicuous. 
They  cover  the  w^ole  stalx  in  the  diamond  fnasembryanth^ 
tnum;  m  the  iir<mtf,ibey  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the 
leaf;  and,  in  the  suruleWf  on  its  upper  surface.  All  these 
secrete  a  watery  fluid,  but  it  is  in  few  instances  that  it  is  de» 
tained  in  a  kind  of  vessel.  We  see  it  so,  however,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  saracetui;  in  the  vutregravia  it  \%  lodged  in  a 
kind  of  vessel  raised  from  the  centre  of  the  umbel;  and  in 
the  nepenthes^  not  in  the  leaf  itself,  but  in  a  peculiar  appen* 
^ge.  We  see  the  wndem^  %  ipinute  plant,  throw  out  its 
redundant  moisture  in  big  round  drops.  In  the  £thiopian 
callOf  when  ovcr^supplied  with  water^  the  fine  and  slender 
extremities  of  the  leaves  sweat  out  the  load  in  a  continual 
succession :  this  Comelioe  saw  in  Holland,  as  well  as  several 
ipersotts  \n  EngUuu).     In  the  American  hdrt's-tcngue^  the 
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nine  incident  propagates  the  plant.  The  ftoe  and  $mM 
end  of  the  leaf  is  bent  to  the  earth  by  tl^e  weight  of  the 
drop  it  gradually  secretes ;  another  and  another  follows^  aa 
it  remains  in  that  situation,  and  the  plant,  being  full  of  life» 
takes  root  there,  and  prodiices  a  new  stock,  itsdf  fixed  to 
the  earth  by  roou  at  each  extremity.  Tbesei  are  known  iiw 
stances  of  a  secretion  of  this  kind,  tboueh  not  generalW 
understood ;  and  this  in  the  nepenthes  is  Tittle  more,  ft 
grows  in  thick  forests,  where  its  long  fibflps  supply  it  wdl 
with  water,  and  where  no  sun  comes  to  e^^hale  it.'* 

1757^  Oct.  A.  B. 
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• 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  full  and  clear  ac« 
V;ount,  in  any  ancient  or  modern  writer,  of  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  nature,  commonly  .called,  the  Gossamer.  I1)ope, 
therefere,  the  following  remarks  will  not' be  unacceptable  to 
the  public,  especially  to  the  lovers  of  natural  philosophy. 
•    The  gossamer  is  a  fine  filmy  substinte,  like  cobwebs, 
which  is  seen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear  sunny  days  in 
autumn;  but  much  more  obseifvabte  in  stubble-fields,  and 
upon  furze,  and  Other  low  bushes.    I  often  used  to  wonder 
'from  whence  such  a  quantity  of  those  fine  threads  could 
come,  which  I  had  frequently  taken  notice  of  in  the  stubble- 
'fields  about  Wandsworth,  and   on  the   furze   bushes  oil 
'Wimbledon  and  Putney  commons.    Yet  I  thouffht,'  that,  as 
'they  had  the  appearance  of  the  wofk  of  spiders,  1  might  find 
5ome  such  creatures  in,  or  about' them.     I  examined,  there- 
fore, the  ground  in  the  stubbles,  and  the  bushes,  on  which 
they  hung  the  thickest,  with  great  diligence,  but  could  not 
'discover  any  thin^  like  spiders  in  those  places,  daough  I 
•concluded  there  must  be  thousands  of  them  somewhere,  to 
be  capable  of  making  such  multitudes  of  fine  webs,  and 
'sometimes  for  ipany  days  together.    Now  it  happened  that 
'awhile  after  (not  having  beep  able  to  satisfy  myself  in  my 
inquiries  on  this  subject)  as  I  was  reading  over  Mr.  Ray's 
letters,  I  found  what  I  had  been  puzzling  mj^self  about  so 
Jong  to  no  purpose. 
That  sagacious  naturalist^  about  the  year  1668,  in  a  letter 
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which  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lister*,  tells  hitn,  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  a  friend,  that  some  spiders  threw  out,  or  darted, 
their  vrabs  from  them  to  a  cornsiderable  distance  obliquely, 
and  not  straight  downwards ;  adding,  he  could  not  conceive 
how  that  could  be  done,  seeing  then:  threads  are  very  fine 
and  soft,  and  not  stiff  Uke  a  stick.  To  this  Dr.  Lister  an- 
swers t,  that  in  the  foregoing  September,  being  a  spider- 
buntiog,  be  first  observed  the  aranea  volucris,  or  flying 
spider,  and.  took  notice,  that  she  turned  up  her  tail  to  the 
wind,  and  darted  forth  a  thread  several  yards  long ;  the  Dr.'s 
original  here  is  expressed  by  a  comical  simile,  mat  is,  /¥« 
lumque  ejuculata  at  quo  plane  modo  robustissimus  juveuis  €  ' 
disientmima  ve^ka  urinamj  and  this  he  saw  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  many  like  exasvples. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Ray  informed  Dr.  Lister,  that 
though  he  was  pleased  with  the  notices  that  he  had  given 
him  concerning  the  flying  spiders,  he  himself  never  doubted, 
hut  those  fine  cobwebs,  that  are  seen  floating  in  the  air, 
were  the  work  of  spiders ;  and  adds,  that  the  Royal  Society 
had  received  letters  from  the  island  of  Bermudas,  which  de* 
clave,  that  the  webs  of  their  spiders  are  of  a  sufficient  thick« 
ness  and  strength  to  entangle  thrushes.  But  Dr.  Lister, 
when  he  had  read  those  letters  from  Bermudas,  thought  it 
ridiculous  to  suppose  (as  was  intimated  therein)  that  their 
threads  were  darted  from  their  mouths ;  for,  according  to 
his  observations,  they  were  ejected  from  the  arnUy  and  he 
seems  to  disbelieve'  the  story  of  the  thrushes.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  he  is  certain  these  flying  spiders  do  not  tra- 
verse the  expanse  merely  for  their  pleasure,  but  to  catch 
gnats,  and  other  small  flies,  of  which  there  are  incredible 
quantities  in  autumn  in  the  open  air.  And,  in  another  letter 
which  Dr.  Lister  sent  Mr.  Ray,  dated  York,  Jan.  20,  1670, 
he  acquaints  him,  that,  in  the  foregoing  October,  on  a  day 
when  the  sky  was  very  calm  and  serene,  he  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  steeple  in  the  Minster,  and  could  thence 
discern  flying  spiders  with  their  webs  exceedingly  high 
above  him. 

Now,  though  this  full  discovery  of  the  flying  spiders,  and 
their  operations,  seems  to  belong  to  Dr.  Lfster,  yet  Dr.  Hulse 
was  the  first  who  gave  the  hint  to  Mr.  Ray  of  the  man- 
ner of  spiders-  shooting  their  threads.  These  observations^ 
however,  made  by  Dr^  Lister,  make  it  plain,  I  think,  that 
the  gossamer  h  formed  by  chose  spiders^  at  a  vast  height  in 
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the  air ;  and  that,  when  it  is  \trj  much  rarifieci-,  er  the  dew 
falls  upon  their  threads,  they  djesceod  to  the  grouad,  or  fidi 
vpon  boshes,  in  the  manner  I  inentioiied  above.  Yet  there 
remains  one  difficulty,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  reao(yed» 
and  that  is,  where  those  millions  of  spiders  are  bred;  whether 
4hey  deposit  their  eggs  on  earth,  or  in  water,  or  on  trees^ 
from  whence  they  can  mount  to  such  a  height  in  the  air,  to 
feed  upon  little  flies,  as  I>r«  Liater  observes,  that  aflbrd 
them  such,  a  glutinous  matter  for  the  foroMUion  of  their  web«» 
which  have  tliat  sticking  quality.  Conjectures,  in  an  affiiif 
of  this  nature,  are  by  no  tneaas  satiafiMrtory,  and  1  have  met 
with  no  experimental  observations  upon  their  origin. 
•  I. am  of  opinion  likewise,  that  .this  phenomenon  was  not 
known  to,  or  at  least  is  npt  described  \>y  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  naturalists.  I  know  of  no  naflie  for  it  in  either 
of  those  languages.  And  those,  who  derive  go$9amer  frooi 
gossipbany  wre  led  into  that  mistake,  I  believe,  from  the 
similitude  of  the  sound ;  otoe  being  the  produce  of  a  shrnb, 
and  the  other  the  work  of  spiders.  1  rather  take  gossamer  to 
be  of  a  British  or  Saxon  original.  I  observe,  indeed,,  that 
Mr.  Dryden  makes  use  of  that  word,  in  his  translation  oi  a 
passage  in  Virgil's  first  Geor^ic,  v.  397  ;  but  I  tliink  he  ia 
niauilestly  mistaken  in  the  tlung. .  Virgil  says, 

Ttnuia  nee  lame  per  caelum  vellera/errL 

Doubtless  meaning  thereby  ^ne  flteey  clouds^  according  to 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  commentators  upon  that  place. 
This  Mr.  Dryden  incautiously  renders  thus: 

The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 

That  the  gossamer  was  not  unknown  in  Chaucer's  time,  ap-- 
pears  from  the  following  lines,  in  his  Squier^s  Tsie : 

As  sore  wondren  some  on  cause  of  thonder. 
On  ebbe  and  floud,  on  gossomer,  and  on  mist. 
And  on  all  thing  til,  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

By  which  Ciiaucer  seems  to  intimate,  that  some  natuiat* 
ists,  in  or  before  his  time^  had  assigned  the  cause  of  the 
gQSsamtr^  as  well  as  of  thunder,  and  (U  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
4be  sea ;  but  what  they  made  that  cause  is  a  doubt. 

The  fine  contexture  and  appearance  of  the  gossamer  in 
the  air  is  hnmouroasly  described  by  Sfaakspesrei'in' bis 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  these  words:  ^ 
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A  lover  mt^  bestride  the  gossaitiont  * 

That  idles  m  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

•  Lastly,  I  have  not  observed  that  this  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  those  writers,  who  have 

fiven  us  the  naturalhistory  of  our  counties  in  English;  which 
the  more  wonder  at,  as  Dr.  Plot,  and  some  others,  are  very 
circumstantial  in  articles  of  less  curiosity,  and  perhaps  of 
less  service,  because  the  country  people  have  a  notion,  that 
it  is  injurious  to  their  cattle,  being  licked  up  in  their  feed« 
ing  in  the  lattermaths,  which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  further 
inquiry. 

I7i9p  Jug.  Wm.  Massey. 


XXIX.   On  tbe  Influx  of  Water  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Navigators  unanimously  attest,  that  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  between  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  Cape  Spartel,  a 
strong  eunrent  carries  the  water  of  the  Atlantic,  or  Spanish 
Sea,  into  tbe  Mediterranean.  This  current,  which  is  not  at  all 
times  equally  strong,  is  perceived  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  diitaote  of  20  English  qiles  from  the  Straits  towards 
the  coast  of  Malaga.  Some  assure  us  that  they  have  ob-* 
served  it  at  the  distance  of  70  miles  near  Cape  Gaeta. 

The  existence  of  this  current  is  confirmed  by  the  chart  of 
the  Strait,  pobiisbed  in  1700,  by  M.  d*Ablancourt,  who  ob- 
serves, that  the  constancy  of  the  current  is  such  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Strait,  diat  the  tides  make  no  variation  in  it ;  but 
that  towards  the  two  sides  tbe  water  follows  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  flux  and  reflux  in  the  24  hours.  This  chart  is 
the  more  to  be  depended  upon,  as  it  was  drawn  by  order  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  from  careful  observations  made  b}'  the 
most  able  and  expericneed  engineers  and  mariners. 

Hudson  adds,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  ih  the 
middle  of  the  Strait,  which  is  about  5  English  miles  over,  the 
current  is  carried  towards  the  Mediterranean  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  is  so  . 
deep,  that  the  longest  hne  of  a  ship  of  war  cannot  reach  the 
bottom  of  it.  Other  relations  inform  us  that  the  strength  of 
this  current  will  carty  a  ship  into  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  wind,  if  it  be  not  very  high.  A  few  years  ago  a  cele- 
brated admiral  confirmed  this  fact  by  his  own  experience. 
But  be  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
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water  into  the  Strait  was  indeed  alwkjs  carrUfd  into  ibte 
Mediterranean ;  but  that  the  watet  at  bwottom  had  a  direttly 
opposite  direction,  and  ran  firooi  the  Mediterraneatf  into  the 

Atlantic. 

As  the  Mediterranean  has  do  Othcff  sensible  isstie^  but  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^  and  that^  instead  of  efliptying  its 
water  by  this  issue,  it,  on  the  cOutfsiryj  contintially  receives 
fresh  supplies  by  it,  an  embai'rassiilg  problem  afises.  Eitlier 
the  Mediterranean  runs  off  by  some  unkitOwti  passage;  or 
the  water  it  receives  is  carried  off  by  some  secret  powef  in 
nature.  Mr.  Kuhn  adheres  ta  the  first  of  these  opinions, 
and,  in  his  treatise  of  the  origin  of  springs,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  Mediterranean  hath  a  subterraneous  ^ulf,  hf 
which  its  redundant  water  is  discharged.  But  this  supposi* 
tion  is  confuted  by  facts ;  since  it  would  be  inipoaaible  for 
the  water  to  run  in  with  the  rapidity  we  have  just  mentioned, 
if  the  Atlantic  were  not  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  If 
the  two  seas  were  of  equal  height,  and  the  water  of  equal 
gravity,  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  invariable  di- 
rection of  the  current,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  hy* 
drostatics,  demonstrates  that  the  Atlantic  is  the  highest, 
consequently  no  water  can  run  out  of  the  Medit^ri-anean  into 
>ther  seas  by  subterraneous  channels,  even  supposing  there 
were  such ;  on  the  contrary,  those  seas  would  supply  the 
Mediterranean  till  it  should  obtain  the  requisite  height  and 
gravity.  , 

Nevertheless,  not  only  the  Atlantic  discbu'ges  itself  into 
this  sea,  but  also  many  great  rivers  run  into  it,  to  wliicb 
must  be  added  the  water  which  falls  in  rain :  ~as,  iherefore# 
its  water  cannot  have  any  subterraneous  issue,  nature  must 
employ  some  other  method.  Some  naturalists,  have  thought 
evaporation  suiHcient;  and  this  opinion  hath  gained  great 
probability  since  Mariotte  proved  that  all  the  rain  that  falls 
annually  is  not  suflicient  to  cover  the  globe  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches ;  whereas  the  an* 
Dual  evaporation  is  about  tliirty  or  thirty-two  inches. 

Supposing  then  that  the  rain  which  falls  annually  into  the 
Mediterranean,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  which 
evaporates  as  at  Paris,  thi>s  sea  would  lose  annually  ten  or 
twelve  inches  of  water  more  tliao  it  receives.  But  what  is 
carried  to  it  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  by  rivers  much  ex- 
ceeds that  quantity.  And  if  we  should  even  carry  the  eva-p 
poration  much  further,  it  would  not  accoiint  for  the  influx  w 
a  satisfactDry  manner;  fur  we  may  admit  that  the  water  of 
the  Mediterranean,  being  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of 
PariS)  suffers  an  evaporation  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
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tfiore,  that  k  to  sayi  the  <)iMiitity  ^vteorated  ejtetech  the 
rain  that  fUk  by  twenty-fou#  inobes.  The  length  cf  ttris  ttk 
18  about  a  thousand  teaguesj  of  tweitty-fi^^  to  the  d^^e, 
and  its  mean  breadth  may  be  about  an  hundred  of  tbosi 
leagues;  so  that  we  can  determine  pretty  exactly  it$  surftc^ 
to  be  100/XX>  square  leagues.  For  the  ritrers,  then^  to  re-^ 
piit  the  annual  diminution  occasioned  by  erapototioti^  thtf 
ftiust  famish^  besides  what  10  sapplied  by  rain^  a  surftide  of 
100,000  square  leagues,  with  water  to  the  height  of  twenty^ 
four  inches.  NoW|  acoetdins^  to  Mafiotte,  the  rivef  Sein^i 
in  France,  furnishes  annual^  water  enough  to  c^rel-  6BI 
square  leagnes  the  height  of  twelve  inches.  Riccioli^  ih  bhi 
Geography  Reformed,  says,  that  the  quantity  of  watet*  fut-^ 
Aisbed  by  the  Po  is  to  that  of  the  Seine  aS  2B\  to  1 ;  so  that 
it  Wotild  cover  aaauaUy,  to  the  height  of  twelve  incbels,  k 
surface  of  14,586  Square  leagues  y  which  is  about  th€f  fbtjr«' 
teenth  part  of  the  water  required  to  repair  the  evaporatiori 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  then  only  remain  that  we 
should  consider  the  other  rivers  which  empty  tbefh^el Ves  intd 
it,  as  amounting  altogether  to  fourteen  times  sis  fnuch  ii 
the  Fo.  Now  as  RiccioH  attributes  to  the  Nile  seventeen 
thues  more  water  than  to  the  Po,  the  Nile  alefte  would  fur^ 
niftb  five  times  ofiore  water  than  would  be  neeessary  tb  scrpply 
the  decrease  made  by  evaporation^  Supposing  therefore 
that  Rtccioti  has  made  the  quantity  of  water  carried  by  riters 
to  this  sea  too  much  by  one  half,  as  Sedite^u  proves  that  h^ 
bath  dc^ne,  there  will  still  remain  enough  to  make  up  \h€ 
deficiency  by  evaporation. 

Let  us  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  Straits  0^  Oibhdtar  to 
be  a  league  of  25  to  the  degree,  and  that  the  wate^  rtms  one 
soek  league  in  one  hour :  instead  6f  a  bottomless  depth,  let 
us  take  a  depth  of  200  feet  only  ;  the  ]((dditerranean  will 
then  receive  annually  by  the  Straits  a  ^quantity  of  wHter,  of 
3,723,000  square  leagues,  and  24  ifiches  in  height,  which 
wiU  raise  it  anAudhr  74|  feet.  Btit  A^  the  vekcity  of  the 
cnwrent  is  not  at  all  times  equal,  and  as  it  is  only  in  the' 
middle  of  the  Strails  that  the  water  is  constantly  carried 
towards  the  Medkevmnean,  it  bein^  subject  at  each  side  to 
the  flux  and  reflux;  to  which  must  be  added,  what  we  ob-* 
served  before,  thut  the  water  beneath  follows  a  contrary  di^ 
reetion,  and  is  carried  towards  the  Atlantic ;  these  circum- 
stsMces  will  oblige  us  to  make  a  considerable  abatement  in 
the  quanthy  of  water  which  rutis  through  the  Straits.  How- 
ever,' we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  water  which  thef 
Mediterranean  receives  annealty  by  the  Straits  and  by  thc^ 
N ile  ioereases^  'M  beirhi^  af  leas%  twenty  fee^ 
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But  if  we  farther  add  the  great  rivers,  «uck  as  the  Danube^ 
tlie  Don,  the   Dneiper,  the   Dnister,  and  several  others* 
which  fall  into  the  Black  sea,  and  flow  through  the  Straits 
of  Constantinople  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  also  that  mul- 
titude of  riversj  great  and  small,  which  ma  on  all  sides  into 
the  Mediterranean,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  height  which 
this,  sea  receives  annually  by  those  means  cannot  be  less 
than  30  feet.    That  evaporation  should  canrv  off  all  this 
water,  seems  impossible ;  fur  in  that  case  it  would  be  twenty- 
five  times  stronger  than  at  Paris,  which  is  not  situated  in  a 
cold  climate.    A  lake  of  between  40  and  50  feet  in  depths 
^without  any  issue,  would  not  dry  up  probably  in  a  year,  evea 
under  the  line;     M.  de  BufFon  has  nevertheless  asserted, 
that  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water 
which  the  Mediterranean  receives  annually.    It  was  the 
authority  of  this  celebrated  naturalist  that  engaged  M.  Waiz 
to  examine  the  subject  with  more  exactness^ 
'   For  this  end,  he  considers  the  manner  in  which  salt  is 
made  in  the  Mediterranean  by  natural  evaporation,  by  re«^ 
reiving  the  water  on  a  smooth  surface  to  the  height  of  am 
inch  and  a  half  only.    This  water  evaporates  in  24  hours,  ia 
the  hottest  season  in  the  year,  provided  no  rain  falls.     Dr. 
Hoffman  tells  us^  that  a  pound  of  the  Mediterranean  water 
contains  two  lots  (a  lot  is  the  32d  part  of  a  pound)  of  salt: 
butaccording  to  the  Swedish  Academician'sown experiments, 
salt  water  doth  not  deposit  its  salt  till  the  evaporation  is 
carried  so  far  that  there  remain  only  five  lots  of  salt  to  thir- 
teen lots  of  fresh  water.   According  to  this  calculation,  eva« 
poration  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hottest 
days,  should  carry  off  from  each  pound  of  water  in  the  24 
hours,  24;  lots  of  water,  which  makes  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  which  the  water  had  in  depth  at  the  beginning. 
In  deep  cavities  the  evaporation  must  be  more  slow.  In  this 
manner  the  evaporation  would   in   24  hours,  be  one  inch 
and  a  half.  But  if  we  erant  that  this  inch  and  a  half  of  water 
i^  entirely  evaporated  in  24  hours,  the  salt  remaining  quite 
dry,  and  making  the  33d  part  of  the  whole  mass;  the  daily 
evaporation  will  then  amount  to  114  of  a^  inch,  and  the  an- 
nuai  evaporation  to  44,^  f^et,  if  it  be  equally  hot  all  the 
year,  and  no  rain  falls.    But  as  the  hot  weather  lasts  for 
some  months  only,  and  there  are  few  days  without  rain,  and 
as  there  are  even  some  whole  seasons  in  which  it  rains 
constantly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  evaporation  is  less, 
we  cannot  make  the  evaporation  amount  annually  to  44  feet, 
especially  as  Lemery  assures  us,  in  his  Course  of  Chymistry, 
that  at  Rochelle,  in  15  days  in  the  most  proper  season,  firom 
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waiter  of  the  depth  of  6  inches,  there  did  not  evaporate 
enough  to  make  the  salt  precipitate. 

This  lays  us  under  a  necessity  of  seeking  other  discharges 
for  the  Mediterranean.  8ome  h^ve  imagined  that  they' 
found  one  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the  water  at  the  sur- 
face, and  that  at  the  bottom  ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  Medi- 
terranean should  regularly  fiimish  as  nluch  water  to  the 
Atlantic  as  it  receives  from  it.  This  hypothesis  appears  at 
first  sight  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  especially 
if  we  suppose  the  water  of  the  two  seas  to  be  equally  salt, 
and  consequently  equally  heavy ;  for  water  never  runs  but 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  so  that  the  surface  and  the 
bottom  must  both  be  carried  the  same  way.  Building  on 
these  hydrostatic  truths,  M.  de  Buifon  has  not  scrupled 
positively  to  deny  the  fact,  and  taxes  the  experiments  on 
which  it  is  founded  with  falsity. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  principles  of  hydrostatics 
furnish  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  this  double' 
current  that  seems  unanswerable;  and  our  Academician 
would  have  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  evaporation,  if  it 
could  have  been  supported.  But  all  who  know  any  thing  of 
salt  works,  know  that  it  is  only  the  fresh  water  that  evapo- 
rates, and  that  the  salt  remains.  The  same  process  is  ob- 
aerved  in  making  salt  from  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean. 
If  then  this  sea  had  lost  annually,  since  it  first  existed,  this 
quantity  of  water  by  evaporation,  it  would  long  before  now 
have  been  reduced  to  a  vast  mass  of  indurated  salt.  The 
sixteenth  part  of  its  water  is  pure  salt;  and  by  calculation, 
it  will  appear  that  the  salt  separated  from  the  water  would 
form  in  500  years  a  mass  of  salt  250  feet  high.  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  inquiries  of  Count  Marsigli,  many  places  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  not  of  this  depth :  so  that  in  the  aforesaid 
space  of  time,  this  sea  would  have  been  wholly  changed  into 
salt,  if  the  salt  water  continually  emptied  into  it  by  the 
neighbouring  seas,  and  no  issue :  but  in  the  many  thousand 
years  since  this  sea  has  been  known,  not  only  this  metamor- 
phosis hath  not  taken  /place,  but  even  its  waters,  as  far  as 
we.  know,  are  not  become  more  salt.  We  are  obliged  there- 
fore to  give  up  evaporation,  and  seek  some  other  expedient 
to  get  nd  of  its  redundant  water :  for  this  end  we  must  not 
wholly  neglect  the  double  current,  but  ascertain  the  fact 
with  all  possible  exactness,  and  •  afterwards  endeavour  to 
reconcile  it  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics. 

Besides  the  testim6nies  related  above,  a  Dutch  transport 
vessel  having  been  beat  to  pieces  by  a  French  man  of  war 
ia  the.  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^  between  Tariff  and 
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Twgier,  th«  wreok  of  this  voseel,  witb  aottie  ca»ks  $mi 
other  light  things,  appear^  aft^v  some  diiyft  oo  the  aurfiM^^ 
of  the  water,  four  English  miles  to  the  west,  towards  the 
Spanish  sea.  If  the  direction  of  the  qurreni  were  the  same 
at  boitoBi  as  on  the  surfiice,  from  west  lo  east^  tbeae  wreckn 
could  ngt  have  raised  themselves  against  the  entreal  sa  aa 
to  swim  at  top,  but  would  h^ve  followed  the  declt?ity»  wbick 
would  have  carried  them  towards  the  MediterraBetfi* 

The  impossibility  of  reaching  the  bottofli  of  the  Strait 
with  the  longest  Uae,  does  aot  prove  that  it  is  without  a  bot- 
tom; but  it  ia  hig^y  probable  tbut  this  difficulty  arises  from 
the  contrariety  of  the  currents,  which  bends  the  line  of  the 
lead,  and  hinders  it  from  getting  to  the  bottom.  Count 
Marsigli  made  the  same  observation  iu  the  Straits  of  Con*- 
stantinople,  wh^re  the  BUck  Sei^  lias  its  outlet;  and  the 
Turkish  fishermen  told  him  that  it  was  always  so.  There 
are  other  authentic  examples  of  opposite  cun«ata;  il  would 
be  in  vain  therefore  to  deny  the  £act ;  but.the  natural  cluiaea 
pf  it  remain  to  be  inquired  into. 

In  order  to  discover  them,  M.  Waiz  recapitukues  what 
he  had  said  before^  Bamely,  that  the  water  of  the  Mediteiw 
raoean  contains  muph  s^t;  s^ondly,  that  this  sea  being  ia 
a  very  warm  climate^ suffers  a  gresyt  evaporation;  Jthirddy»  that 
the  salt  is  not  carried  off  by  this  evaporation,  but  leoiiuo* 
behind ;  fourthly,  that  salt  is  about  three  times  specific^ly 
Heavier  than  water ;  fifthly,  that  salt  water  ia  ao  much  disii«» 
nished  by  evaporation,  that  18  lots  oi  wiater  oontain  5  lota  of 
s^It,  and  tbo  wat^r  is  then  much  heavier*  The. author  fiauud 
by  bis  owu.exp€triroem%  that  the  weieht  of  ae^t  water  be*» 
com/es  five  tim^s  greater  before  the  salt  begins  tocrysMdise. 

As  then  there  is  ai  continual  and  copious  discbarge  of  salt 
water  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  a  gveajt  part  pf  this 
water  deposits  its  salt  by  evaporation,  what  i3  left  always  re* 
luaiosmo.re  salt,  and  consequently  more  weighty.  Supposing 
tkeu  the  surface  ^  the  two  seas,  the  Atlantic  and  tiite  Me- 
diterr^nean,  tc^  be  equal,  their  gvavity  would  not  be  eqnsd; 
but  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  9$  the  moro  weighty^ 
would  press  on  that  of  the  Athmtio,  and  the  two  aeaa  woiiM 
run  together^ throogh  the  Straits  tiU  tlieir  waters  beeause  c# 
equal  weight ;  so  tliat  the  Mediterranean  would  nfTtirmrify 
be  lowest.  Wheu  tbift  bappensi  the  water  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  highest,  caniiot  uke  its  oourae  thi^ough  tiie  Strait 
but  by  a  higher  curreiu,  by  B»eaiis  of  whi<;b  it  spveads  lAself . 
i  n  the  Mediterranean ;  but  thia  would  augment  the  weight, 
already  the  greatest,  of  the  water  of  the  latter^  which  omuiot 
get  away,  but  by  opening  itself  ft  psMMge  uuderoMth^  w4 
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forming  an  inferior  opposite  curretit  in  the  Straits.  This  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  two  currents,  and  to  perpetuate 
4bein  without  interruption. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  confirms  th^  agreement  of 
AiA  hypoihests  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.  Take  a  long 
hoXj  dtvide  it  into  two  by  a  board  fixed  in  the  middie,  let 
there  be  a  small  hole  in  the  board,  which  you  can  shut  at 
pleasure.  Fill  one  end  of  the  box  with  water,  and  the  other 
with  oil  to  an  equal  height  On  hastily  opening  the  hole  in 
the  board  that  diitides  thl!m,  the  water,  which  is  heaviest, 
will  be  seen  to  run  into  that  end  of  the  box  where  the  oil  is. 
Ob  the  contrary,  the  oil  will  b^  carried  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  into  that  end  where  the  water  is^  over 
which  it  will  Spread  itself.  It  Aiay  indeed  be  objeeted,  that 
as  oil  cannot  mix  with  water,  it  must  get  at  top;  but  the 
tame  thing  happens  to  two  watei^  of  unequal  gravity,  when 
one  is  coloured  and  much  Salter  than  the  other.  If  the  bo^ 
be  tttttde  of  glasa  instead  of  wood,  you  will  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  two  opposite  currents. 

The  ^  tn  like  circumstances  ^cts  exactly  like  water^  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  experiment.  Let  there  be  two  roomd 
with  a  door  fttmi  one  to  the  other;  let  on^  room  be  warmed 
that  the  air  in  it  may  dilate  itself  and  become  lighter,  this 
will  be  the  Atlantic.  The  other  cold  room,  the  air  of  which 
is  not  so  thin  and  light,  will  represent  the  Mediterranean  i 
let  the  door,  which  is  the  Strait  between  the  two  seas,  be 
opened,  and  a  lighted  candle  placed  on  the  threshold,  whilst 
Another  is  held  at  the  top;  it  will  be  seen  by  the  flames  of 
diese  two  -candies  that  the  cold  air  passes  firom  the  cold 
room  into  the  hot  at  bottom  towards  the  threshold ;  and  the 
warm  air  into  the  cold  room  at  top.  The  warm  air  soon  coo]$ 
in  the  cold  room,  but  the  heat  of  the  warm  room  being  kept 
«p  by  a  fire,  the  donMe  current  of  the  air  will  appear  very 
evident  for  some  time,  till  the  air  of  the  two  chambers  bd 
equally  warm,  and  consequently,  equally  heavy. 

If  there  be  a  warm  room  on  each  side  of  a  large  cold  room, 
fbe  same  thinj^  will  happen  at  the  two  doors,  that  is  to  say, 
t!ie  cold  air  will  enter  at  bottom,  and  the  warm  at  top.  This 
ecrplains  what  Count  Marsi^li  says  of  the  currents  in  the 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  where  the  salt  water  of  the  Me- 
diterranean enters  at  bottom  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  ther6 
tendered  lighter  by  the  quantity^  of  fresh  water  that  runs  into 
fC ;  after  which  it  flows  again,  m  the  same  Strait,  above  th^ 
sah  water,  into  the  Mediterranean ;  as  is  seen  in  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  currents  are  stronger  at  Constantinople  than 

lis 
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at  Gibraltar,  because  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  sale- 
ness  of  the  water,  which  comes  in,  and  that  which  goes  out^ 
is  greater,  namely,  according  to  MarsigU  as  73  to  Sf^ 
whereas  it  is  not  so  great  in  the  Straits  of  Spain. 

There  is  one  very  plausible  objection  to  this  theory^ 
namely,  that  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is  in  the  same  climate  with 
the  Mediterranean,  the  evaporation  must  be  the  same  in  both ; 
and  consequently  their  water  be  of  the  same  gravity,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  which 
'so  many  rivers  carry  into  the  Mediterranean.  To  this  it  is 
answered,  that.it  is  well  known  that  the  sea  is  less  salt  to- 
wards the  poles  than  near  the  equator;  an  invariable  current 
brings  this  fresher  water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator; 
some  large  rivers,  as  the  Guadiana  and  the  Guadalquivir^ 
empty  themselves  at  the  two  sides  of  it  at  the  same  time^ 
ana  pass  by  the  Strait  with  their  fresh  water  to  run  into  the 
Spanish  sea;  and  lastly,  a  daik  flux  and  reflux  incessantly 
agitate  and  mix  these  waters  from  topto  bottom:  these  di^ 
ferent  circumstances  united*  shew  that  the  water  of  the  At-* 
lantic  cannot  be  so  salt  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  evapora* 
tion  of  which  continually  augments  its  weisht  and  saltuess. 

What  we  have  said  above  of  a  perpetual  current  running 
from  the  poles  to  the  line,  is  supported  by  sufficient  autho« 
rities.  Navigators  attest  that  they  always  go  quicker  in  this, 
than  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  they  every  year  see  iaige 
shoals  of  ice  carried  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Several 
causes  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  current,  and 
j  it  may  be  proved  that  the  water  it  carries  along  doth  not 

contain  much  salt  When  the  water  freezes  it  becomes 
lighter,  and  the  ice  swims  at  top.  Though  this  ice  be  cotii«^ 

Eosed  of  salt  water  there  is  but  very  little  salt  in  it,  as  might 
e  shewn  by  many  experiments,  and  by  what  happens  ia 
<  salt  works.     On  these  shoals  of  ice  from  salt  water,  there 

*  fixes  a  quantity  of  snow,  rain,  vapours,  &c.  the  wind  drivea 

these  shoals  upon  one  another  till  they  form  vast  mountaina 
.  of  ice.  When  these  mountains  come  to  melt,  they  produce 

\  an  immeitse  quantity  of  fresh  water,  which  does  not  easiW 

hiix  with  the  salt,  but  remains  at  top.  It  cannot  flow  back 
towards  the  t'oles,  where  there  is  still  more  ice  and  fresh 
water;  it  is  therefore  continually  carried  to  the  south, 
where  the  water  is  salter,  and  consequently  lower* 

In  fine,  it  remains  only  to  inquire,  why,  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  current  of  water  is  subject  to 
the  flux  and  reflux,  and  does  not  run  into  the.MeditarraoeaD, 
as  in  the  middle.  Ships  coming  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
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Wont  to  observe  this  curreot,  and  commonlv  keep  oh  the 
AtVic'RB  side>  to  wait  for  and  follow  it;  partly  becnuse  the 
coast  is  less  dangerous,  and  partly  because  the  flgx  and  re-*> 
flux  is  much  greater  than  on  the.Spanisb  side.  These  side 
cuirenis  prove  the  possibility  of  several  currents  existing  at 
one  time  in  the  same  channelj  running  one  below  another^ 
and  in  contrary  direcUoas. 

When  two  drops  of  water  touchy  and  unite  according  to 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  cohesion,  if  one  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  other,  and  be  put  in  motion,  it  draws  the 
other  to  it,  and  carries  it  along.  A  current  is  nothing  else^ 
but  a  multitude  of  cohering  drops  in  motion  ;  it  must  there* 
fore  carry  with  it  a  part  of  tl\e  water  on  its  sides, 

1760,  Feb. 


XXX.  Immense  .Chesnut  Tree  at  Tamworth. 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  your  monthly  labours  will  be  records  to  ages  to  come,  I 
submit  the  following  calculation  of  the  age  of  a  celebrated 
chesnut  tree,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  oldest^  if  not 
the  largest  tree  in  England,  being  52  feet  round,  to  be 
transmitted  by  your  means  to  posterity. 

This  eminent  tree  is  the  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Dacre,  at  Tots  worth,  alias  Tamworth,  Gloucestershire. 

I  may  with  reason. fix  its  rising  from  the  nut  in  the  reign 
of  Egbert,  anno  800.    From  tm$  date,  to  attain  to  such 
maturity  and  magnitude,  as  to  be  a  signal  tree,  for  a  boundary 
or  land«mark,  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  great.ches- 
nut  tree  at  1  amworth,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  I  can-* 
i)Ot  allow  less  age  than  335  years,  which  brings  it  down  to 
the  first  year  of  King  Stephen,  anno  1 135  ;  from  this  date, 
we  are  certain  of  its  age  by  record  to  the  present  year, 
1762;  627  years.— In  ali  962  years. . 
i  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  fifth  edition,  has  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage relating  to  this  tree,  viz.  Boundaries  to  great  parishes,' 
aud  gentlemen's  estates;  famous  for  which,  ia  that  great  ches* 
nut  at  Tamworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  has  continued 
a  signal  boundary  to  that  manor  from  King  Stephen's  time, 
aa  it  stands  on  record. 

If  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  three  periods  given  to 
oak  and  chesnut,  viz.  300  years  growing,  300  years  standing, 
imd  300  years  decay  ingi  it  favours  my  conjecture^  that  thia 

ii4 
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$meiy  old  chesavt  tree  ii  very  little  les9»  poi«ibIy  moM^ 
iban  «  thousand  years  old ;  tnd  yet  such  vigovif  rem^o^,  it 
bore  aut$  anoo  1759 ;  from  tbem  young  tree*  »r^  niised. 

Yours,  Jtc. 
I7€3,  -fi*-  p.  C. 


XXX^    RemaiitaUe  Phenomenon  of  the  Bath  Waters. 

A  Letter  frovi  Dr.  D.  W.  Linden^  to  Dr,  Sutherland^  at  the 
Sot  Wetts^  Bristol^  concerning  a  remarkable  Phenomenon  ef 
the  Bath  Waters, 

Dear  Sir,    ' 

XN  compliance  with  your  request,!  send  you  a  brief  account 
of  my  last  examination  of  the  Bath  waters.  The  phenome- 
lion  which  most  struck  me,  were  certain  cakes,  of  a  black- 
ish colour,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  found  floatini; 
upon  the  surface  of  these  waters,  and  which  I  had  ncT^r 
seen  before,  having  been  at  Bath  eiiiy  in  the  wintef  months, 
when  thev  do  not  appear,  i  bad,  indeed,  heard  muck  of 
them,  and  was  told  that  they  were  a  vegetable  substance^  the 
corykrouL  gelatinosa;  but,  upon  eaatminatioo,  I  found  this  to 
be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  black  eakes  #ere  mineral 

That  they  are  not  the  cM^nva  gela^noia  is  manifest^  from 
their  i^^Meriag  so  ea^Iy  aa  the  beginning  of  May ;  for  the 
iotfferva  does  not  appear  till  July,  and  it  does  not  flower  till 
Auffust.  Besides,  the  eotfferva  is  found  only  on  stagnant 
waiers;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  mineral  hot  spring 
akonld  have  any  commuaicatioa  with  a  standingpool,  whence 
it  shonld  receive  this  pbmt,  as  it  covld  not  rec^ve  the  plant 
without  such  a  mixture  of  the  water  as  would  render  it  cold, 
and  annihihae  its  virtue :  that  the  Bath  water  cannot  onpn^ 
i|Uy  produce  the  plant,  is  certain ;  for  it  is  continually  in  ^ 
state  of  agitation,  which,  renders  \be  growth  of  it  impoesible. 

Upon  a  ckise  examination  of  tbese  cakes,  some  of  which 
l^tve  a  jmenish  bue,  I  found  that  those  which  had  lain  near 
the  waU  for  some  time  nndisturiMd^  had  caused  a  natural 
oryaMlisation  of  the  salts  in  the  Bath  water;  and  these  saltan 
<Vi  soipe  of  the  vralls  in  the  Abbcgr-bouse  spring,  were  01910 
than  half  an  inch  (hick;  such  a  crystallization  could  not  bo 
caus^by  a  vegetable  luhstanc^. 

Having  now  shewn  what  theae  cakes  are  aot,  I  wtU  tell 
you  what  t^ey  are }  for^  upon  applying  the  comnnoo  vitrjiolinf 
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tolyenty  I  found  tbem  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
muciiagium  ferrty  or  slimy  substancet  that  is  always  a  con- 
comitant of  iron-stone,  iron-earth,  or  iron-ore  ;  if  there  is 
any  medical  virtue  in  irpn,  it  ought  to  be  sought  in  thiii 
slimy  substance;  and  I  shall  shew,  in  a  tfeatise  on  the  Bath 
waters,  which  I  am  now  preparing  for  the  press,  that  the 
Bath  waters  derive  great  medical  efficacy  from  these  cakes, 
especially  in  external  applications. 
Those  persons  who  have  supposed  these  cakes  to  be  ve« 

Setable,  have  been  deceived  into  that  opinion,  by  the  soitd 
brous  parts  which  they  have  discovered  in  them,  after 
having  washed  them  from  the  mud  and  other  extraneoue 
bodies,  that  have  been  found  mixed  with  them.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  practical  mineralogy,  a  science 
wfaieh  is  essentially  necessary  to  those  wbo  undertake  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters,  know,  that  the  slimy  substance 
HI  imn-pre,  when  agitated  in  waters  that  contain  salt,  will 
form  itself  into- fibres  and  branches,  resembling  those  of  ve«» 
getables ;  and  upon  this  principle  it  is,  that,  in  curious  chy^* 
mistry^  small  branches  and  flbrea  are  formed  in  liquids  by 
Ae  solution  of  metals  and  minevak,  and  have  obtained  the 
Bame  of  phiksopkical  trees. 

Seme  experiments,  indeed,  have  been  made  upon  these 
cakes,  by  distillation ;  and  it  has  been  presumed,  tbftt  they 
am  vegetable,  because  they  yield  only  an  insipid  water, 
without,  any  metalline  er  mineral  particles ;  but  this  is  wholly 
fallacious  and  inconclusive;  for  the  mucilagium  Jerri,  eat 
any  esher  metal  or  maneral,  mixed  with  common  or  ealine 
water,  will,  in  distillation,  yiek)  only  an  insipid  water,  with* 
out  mineral  p^icles,  because  these  particles  are  prevented 
6oni  riaing  in  the  aieam,  by  their  own  weight 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c« 
i7^2,  Jfijy.  D.  W.  Lna>tK. 


XXXIL   Aeeeuat  of  Files  kindled  of  themselves.* 

The  great  consumption  of  sea-coal  in  the  port  of  BresI 
v^de  it  neceAwry  to  foroi  a  kind  of  magaaine,  con^^trueied 
of  timber  and  planka  rudely  joined  together,  where  many 
hundred  chaldron  were  kept  piled  in.  a  vast  mass,  and  coii« 
ataotjy  e^cposed  to  the  weather.    No  accident  itaa  eves 
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known  to  happen  from  this  manner  of  keeping  coals  since  it 
was  first  useci,  which  was  about  the  year  1681.  But  some 
persons  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  coal  thus  exposed  ta 
the  weather  lost  some  of  its  quality,  and  that  it  wouM  be 
better  to  keep  it  under  cover.        -         . 

While  they  were  deliberating  upon  the  form  of  the  nevr 
magazine,  somebody  remarked  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
leave  a  considerable  space  between  the  top  of  the  coals  and 
the  roof  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  to  be  kept,  that 
there  might  be  sufficient  room  for  fresh  air;  because  it  fre« 

Suently  happened,  that  this  coal  took  fire  when  shut  close 
own  in  the  hold  of  the  vessels  that  broufi^ht  it,  if  the  voyage 
happened  to  be  longer  than  usual,  or  the  weather  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  open  the  scuttles:  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  not  regarded;  the  new  oiagazine  was  built  very 
close  and  compact,  and  covered  in  at  the  top:  it  was 
divided. into  two  equal  parts,  within,  by  a  wall;  one  divisioQ 
being  called  the  Magazine,  No.  I.  and  the  other  the  Maga- 
zine, No.  II. 

No.  I.  was  filled  quite  to  the  top,  and  contained  about 
twelve  hundred  chaldron :  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  it 
took  fire,  which  was  perceived  by  the  smoke  that  came  out 
at  the  chinks  of  the  door.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
the  smoke  burst  out  in  great  black  clouds,  and  the  labourers, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  get  the  coal  out,  were  obliged  to 
throw  great  quantities  of  water  upon  it,  before  they  could 
begin  to  work. 

They  found  a  rafter  of  deal,  which  was  within  the  build* 
ing  near  the  door,  half  burnt;  and  a  beam  which  the  coal 
touched,  in  the  same  condition;  they  had  not  flamed,  bat 
were  burnt  quite  through  to  a  cinder :  the  coals  that  lay  oa 
the  top  of  the  heap  were  only  warmed  by  the  smoke  that 
had  passed  through  them,  but  those  in  the  middle  had  lost 
their  inflammability,  and  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  cals ; 
and  near  the  bottom  they  had  suffered  no  injury,  nor  even 
contracted  the  least  heat.  About  half  the  coals  were  then 
taken  olit  of  this  magazine;  the  good  were  separated  from 
the  damaged,  and  part  of  them  put  back  again,  and  the  rest 
jVuC  into  the  other  magazine. 

It  was  now  a  second  time  proposed  to  give  the  magazines 
air ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  though  the  coal  should  not  again 
take  fire,  yet  it  would  probably  grow  hot,  and  lose  part  of 
its  qvialif^;'  but  the  magazine  was  already  built,  and  they 
thought  all  accidents  would  be  effectually  prevented,  by 
not  filling  the  magazine  to  the  top ;  but  a  great  quantity  of 
coals  arriving  soon  aiter  in  the  port,  and  apt  daring  to  lay 
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them  up  in  the  maeazine  that  had  once  tajcen  fire  alreadyv 
they  yet  foolishly  filled  the  other  magazine  with  it  quite  to 
the  top,  without  considering,  that  this  .magazine  was  then  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  those  which  had  caused  the  acci* 
dent  that  happened  to  the  other;  the  consequence  was,  that 
this  magazine  also  in  a,  very  short  time  took  fire,  and  would 
have  done  the  same  damage  if  it  had  not  been  sooner  dis- 
covered; the  top  of'  the  heap  being  hot,  the  middle  in,  pert 
consumed^  and  the  bottom  unaltered.  Add  to  this  account 
another  most  remarjutble  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
.  The  sail  cloth  generally,  used  in  France  is  made  of  coarse 
hempen  thread;  after  it  is  woven^  it  is  wetted^  and  shrunk, 
as  we  do  our  drab  cIoth»  and  is  then  painted  on  one  aide 
only,  with  red  ochre  ground  with  oil.* 

On  the  18th. of  July,  1757,  the  workmen  had  painted 
about  f<HirsGore  yards  of  this  cloth;  and  the  weather  being 
yery  hot,  the  sun  dried  it  very  soon:  on  the  20th,  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  changed,  and  a  sudden 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain  being  expected,  the  sail-cloth 
which  had  been  thus  milled  and  painted,  was  very  hastily 
folded  up.  while  it  was  yet  very  hot,  by  having  laid  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  folds  being  so  managed  that  the  painted  side 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  other,  but  with  itself  only; 
the  folds  were  pressed  very  close,  that  the  cloth  might  lie 
in  the  least  compass  possible,  and  it  was  then  put  up  in 
bales^  and  deposited,  one  upon  another,  in  the  warehouse, 
upon  a  kind  of  iron  grating,  the  squares  of  which  were  about 
three  inches  wide,  and  which  was  about  a  foot  irom  the 
ground :  this  warehouse  is  level  with  the  ground,  but  floored ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  place  a  kind  of  brasiers,  or  close 
chafing  dishes  of  lighted  small  coaUdust  under  the  grating, 
to  keep  the  cloth  that  lies  in  bales  over  it  perfectly  dry,  lest 
being  moist  in  the  middle,  it  should  rot;  and  the  warehouse 
is  every  night  close  shut  upt 

On  the  22d,  about  four  in  the  eyening,  one  of  the  work-" 
men  bavins  been  lying  some  time  upon  these  bales,  found 
them  very  hot,  and  putting  his  hand  into  one  of  them  be*- 


♦  The  experiment  freqncntly  repeated  at  St.  John's  Gate,  by  mixing  a 
brown  earth,  found  in  the  mines  in  Derbyshire,  with  linseed  oil,  is  worth 
noting  upon  this  occasion:  the  result  wasy  that,  \ipon  grinding  the  two 
bodies  together,  upon  a  stoue,  Uic  whole  mass  took  fire  and  burnt  with  a 
most  intense  heat  till  the  oil  was  consumed,  and  nothing  but  the  dry  earth 
renftained.  May  not  other  earthy  substances  so  mixed,  produce  the  sama 
effect  >  It  was  by  grinding  thfs  earth  with  oil  to  majcc  a  paint,  that  its  in- 
flammable quality  was  diBCOV^recU 
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tween  the  plaits,  it  burnt  bim.  The  supervisor  belnf  imme* 
diatel  J  acquainted  with  this  aoeident,  caused  the  bales  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  air,  and  upon  opening  them  tiMj  sent 
out  a  tiiick  smoke :  some  pretended  that  tbey  sav  a  flame, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  Saw  only  the  smi's  rajs  reflected 
from  the  smoke. 

It  was  at  fivst  suspected  that  these  bales  had  been  set  en 
fire ;  the  grating  was  tkereforo  taken  up ;  but  after  the 
strictest  search,  no  appearance  of  fine  was  found,  and  it  ap-^ 
peared  that  the  suspicion  was  wholly  ^undless  upon  a  far* 
ther  inspection  of  ]the  bales,  for  the  hre  had  manmsdy  be* 

fun  in  the  centre  of  each  bale,  the  outward  parts  of  them 
aving  received  no  injury :  the  plaks  that  bad  been  pressed 
closest  by  the  cord  were  most  damaged,  being  burnt  to  a 
cinder,  so  as  to  crumble  between  the  fingers. 

Some  of  the  old  workmen  declared,  that  the  same  thing 
had  happened  many  years  ago;  but  that,  conceiving  it  im- 
possible for  the  bales  to  take  fire  of  themselves,  they  bad 
concealed  the  accident,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  negli* 
gence,  and  punished  accordingly. 

That  hay,  put  up  wet,  will  take  fire,  is  well  known  to  our 
fiunen;  and  mwy  firet  iuTe  happened  by  raia  Ming  ctt 
unslacked  iune* 

1763j  Jan. 


XXXIII,    On  the  prodigknis  Growth  of  TrecsL 

There  are  giants  in  the  Tegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal 
icingdom.  For  proof  of  which^I  shall  here  recite  what  I  have 
observed  in  my  reading,  concerning  monstrous  trees,  that 
have  Reserved  the  particular  notice  of  travellers  and  na^ 
turalists. 

Thevenot,  in  his  Travels,  A.D.  1656,  PartL  Chap.  71^ 
tells  us,  that  in  the  island  of  Coos,  which  the  Turks  call 
StranchiOj  and  Lango,  or  Isola  lAmga^  there  is  a  tree  of  such 
a  vast  extent,  that  it  can  easily  cover  two  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  branches  of  it  are  supported  by  several  stone  and 
wooden  pillars,  there  being  under  it  several  barbers*  shops, 
cofiee-bonses,  and  such  like,  with  many  benches  to  sit  on. 
This  tree  is  like  a  sycamore,  but  the  fruit  it  bears  is  like  a 
chesniity  and  serves  for  tanning  o^leatbeiv 
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«  Pr.  Pfofc,  ia  bis  HUtory  of  SlaSbrdshire^  Cbap^  vi.  says^ 
that  there  was,  A.  D.  l686»  an  apple  tret  within  the  moat  a% 
the  parsonage  house  at  Leigh,  ia  that  couaty^  that  spread 
about  54  yards  in  circumference,  which  allowiti)^  foursquare 
feet  for  a  mau,  would  shelter  500  foot  men  undents  branches, 
I'bis,  indeed,  is  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  tr^e  above* 
mentioned  by  Tbeveoot,  providea  he  was  exact  in  the  mea« 
surios  of  it,  and  observed  the  same  proportion  for  the  stand-* 
ing  of  his  men;  but  it  is  an  amazing  growth  for  an  mpph 

Apearmain^  m  New  England,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
npea&ured  tea  feet  and  four  inches  round,  and  it  bore  one 
year  38  busbels.    See  Eames's  Abridg.  FhiL  Trans.  Pact  IL 

The  dimensions,  likewise,  of  the  Witch-Elm  that  grew  at 
Eieldi  in  SlaffordMiire,  are  really  wonderful ;  ctf  which  Dr. 
Plotg^  in  the  aforesaid  history  of  tbat  county,  in  the  Gth. 
chapter,  givea  us  the  foUowmg  particulars:  1*  That  it  fell 
lj20  f4eet^'«i4Q  yards  in  length.  ^  That  the  stool,  or  but* 
end,  was  5  yards  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  17  yards  ia 
circamferencew  S.  Tbat  it  was  8  yards  18  inches,  or  25  feet 
and  a  half  about  by  girth-measure  in  the  middle*  4.  Tbat 
it  contained  IQQ  ton  at  least  of  neat  timber ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  inform  myself,  Jir  tre€$  grow  the  highest  of  any ;  for  we 
a^e  toldj  that  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  there 
are  spmei  above  76  yards  high.  I  have  not  read  nor  beard  of 
any  other  trees,  or  in  any  other  place,,  tbat  really  equal 
those  in  talness. 

Pliny  says,  in  his  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  32.  that  in  the  For* 
tunate  Islands,  (now  called  the  Canaries)  there  are. trees  that 
ffrow  to  the  height  of  144  feet.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
kind  of  trees  they  are  ;  yet^  in  another  place,  viz.  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  39'  he  says  that  the  larch  tree  and  fir  tree  grow 
to  be  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  all  trees.  What  he  men- 
tions-in  the  next  chapter  of  trees,  so  thick  that  they  require 
three  or  four  men  to  grasp  them,  is  a  very  indeterminate 
way  of  speaking,  neither  can  we  easily  credit  what  he  re- 
ports of  the  German  pirates,  that  they  used  boats  made 
oolkiw  out  of  one  single  tree,  that  would  each  of  themiiold 
tfainy  men ;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  them  to  be  made 
out  of  trees  of  a  prodigious  trunk.  It  also  appears  by  this, 
that  canoes  were  in  use  in  the  northern  climates  loo^  before 
AnKurica  was  discovered.  There  seems  likewise  a  little  too* 
much  of  the  murvellouSf  where  he  informs  us  (Nat  Hist  lib. 
vtr.  ch.  2.)  that  in  India  there  are  trees  of  such  a  height, 
that,  a  man  cannot  shoot  an  arrow  to  the  top  of  them  ;  and 
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that  a  troop  of  horse  may  be  ranged  under  one  of  their  Jig 
trees. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home,  and  we  may  find  trees  that' 
are  really  wonderful,  without  any  exaggeration.  In  Mr.  J. 
Ray's  Life,  by  Dr.  Derham^  published  by  George  Scott, 
F.K.S.  we  have  the  following  remarkjible  paragraph:^ — 
*^  Octob.  14,  1669,  (says  he)  we  rode  to  see  the  famous  fir 
trees^  some  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Newport,  in  a 
Tillage  called  Wareton,  in=  Shropshire,  in*  the  land  of  Mr. 
Skrimshaw.  There  are  pf  them  35  in  number,  very  tail  and 
straight,  without  any  boughs  till  towards  the  top.  The 
greatest,  which  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  the  rest,  we  found 
by  measure  to  be  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  round  the  body, 
and  they  say  56  yards  high,  which  to  me  seemed  not  incre- 
dible. 

At  Totsworth,  (alias  Tamworth)  in  Gloucestershire,  there 
IB  a  cbesnut-tree,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  largest  in  England,  beine  52  feet  round.  This  tree 
is  said  to  have  stood  there  ever  since  the  reign  of  King  6te« 
phen,  A.  D.  1150. 

.Xeysler,  in  his  Travels,  Vol.  IV.  p.  459,  trfls  n»,  that 
there  i9  a  hazel  tree  to  be  seen  (A.D.  1731)  in  Mr.  HassePs 
garden,  in  thecity  of  Frankfort,  of  which  their  annals  make 
mention  above  200  years  a^o.  The  lower  part  of  its  trunk 
IB  seven  Frankfort  ells*  in  circumference;  its  height  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  houses  near  it,  and  it  still  bears  nuts  everj 
je^T,  bqt  the  tree  now  begins  to  decay. 

Yoursj 

m 

1763,  Jug.  W,  Massby* 


XXXIV.  On  Archbisihop  Seeker's  Death,  and  the  Briuleneis  of 

Human  Bones  in  Frosts. 

Mr.  Urban, 

According  to  the  excellent  memoirs  yon  have  given  as 
of  Abp.  Seeker,  in  your  last  number,  a  very  extraordinary 
accident  befel  him  but  a  few  days  before  he  died.  The  ac- 
count goes  thus,  that  as  he  was  turning  himself  on  his  couch, 
he  broke  his  thigh-bone.     It  was  immediately  set,  but  it 


*  A  Trankf<ort  cU  i$  about  8  feet  3  inches*' 
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soon  appeared  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  After 
his  death  it  was  fonnd^  that  the  thigh-bone  wa:»  quite  carious^ 
and  that  the  excruciating  pains  he  so  long  felt,  were  owing 
to  the  gradual  corrosion  of  this  bone^  by  some  acrimonious 
humour. 

The  Archbishop  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Now  it  is 
related  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bachurst,  who  died  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
fike  accident  of  breaking  his  thigh,  while  he  was  walking  in 
his  garden.  And  it  is  added  on  the  occasion,  "  It  is  said 
that  at  first,  and  for  some  tid:)e^  he  refused  to  submit  to  the 
operations  of  the  surgeon,  declaring,  in  his  tortures,  that 
there  was  no  marrow  in  the  bones  of  an  old  man*, ^'  Dr.Batburst 
was  bred  a  physician,  and  was  oF  great  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, insomuch  that  some  regard,  as  it  should  seern^ 
ought  to  be  paid  to  a  declaration  of  this  kind  coming  from 
him,  and  yet  I  vehemently  suspect  the  truth  of  it,  on  account 
of  what  here  follows.  At- Christmas,  1767>  an  old  identic-  , 
woman  confined  to  her  bed  by  illness,  and  in  the  85th  year 
of  her  age,  had  occasion  in  the  night  to  make  use  "of  the  ba- 
son, and  being  very  weak  and  helpless,  she  tumbled  upon 
the  floor  as  she  was  endeavouring  to  reach  it,  and  broke  her 
arm.  She  had  a  fever  upon  her  at  the  time,  and  yet  this 
notwithstanding,  as  likewise  notwithstanding  her  weakness 
and  extreme  old  age,"f  ihe  arm  was  set  and  united  well,  and 
in  a  reasonable  time;  and  she  had  tolerable  good  use  of  it 
for  many  months  before  she  died,  which  was  on  the  20th  of 
October  last.  In  short,  the  affirmation  or  supposition  rather, 
of  Dr.  Bathurst,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  that  ought  to 
be  innuired  into  by  those  who  have  opportunities  of  making 
the  trial. 

1768,  Nor.  T.  Row. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IT  is  a  common  notion>and  in  all  parts^  for  I  have  heard 
jt  from  many  mouths,  and  in  many  places,  that  our  bones 
are  most  brittle  in  frosty  weather.  This  is  a  difficult  matter,  at 
\>est^  to  prove,  and  I  imagine  the  observation  has  nothing  to 
support  it,  but  the  frequency  of  fractures  at  such  seasons. 
Bu:t  now,  Sir,  if  this  be  the  whole  foundation  of  it,  this  one 
particular  will  scarcely  bear  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  it. 


♦  Warton's  Life  of  Ralph  Bathurst,  p.  18*2. 

f  Sli«  wai  older,  you  observe,  than  either  the  Archbishop  or  Dr.  Bathurst. 
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For  firsts  meo  ar«  most  liable  to  slip  tbeo^  and  coi»seqtimtIy 
BQore  fall  than  comnioa.  Secondly,  falls  are  violent  upon 
sodden  slips.  Thirdly,  the  limbs  are  oftea  thrown  into  un- 
natural positions  by  such  slips ;  and  lastly,  the  ground  in 
/irosts  is  hard,  and  impinsmg  with  force  against  it  when  it  i$ 
in  such  a  state,  must  endanger  the  bones  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  occasion  the  more  fractures.  In  short,  the 
external  constitution  of  the  air  may  have  effect  on  the  sur« 
face  of  our  bodies,  as  to  the  pores,  and  the  affections  of  heat 
and  cold,  but  that  the  internal  stamina  of  the  bones  and  the 
substance  of  them  should  be  altered  in  respect  of  cohesion, 
of  induration  on  one  part,  and  pliableness  on  the  other,  is  a 
thing  difficult  to  conceive.  And  qusere,  whether  a  degree 
of  cold  sufficient  to  edect  that  would  not  immediately  in« 
duce  death  i  For  my  part  I  cannot  appreliend  how  the  flesh, 
tlie  periosteum,  the  blood,  and  even  some  of  the  vital  parts 
could  stand  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how.  the  case  may 
be  with  a  dry,  dead,  uncovered  bone,  lying  exposed  to  Im 
ambient  air  in  a  severe  frost ;  but  surely,  if  the  Substance  of 
a  human  bone  can  be  so  penetcated  by  an  excess  of  cold, 
ns  to  suffer  an  alteration  m  the  cohesion*  of  its  parts,  the 
marrow  of  such  bone  must  be  in  a  manaer  damaged  and  de« 
stroyed. 

It  is  true  the  bones  of  old  people  do  break  with  the  great- 
est facility,  and  from  the  slightest  cavses,  as  appears  from 
the  two  cases  of  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Dr.  Bathurst,  re** 
ported  iu  your  Magasdoe  of  November  1768;  but  then  this 
fragility  may  be  supposed  to  arise  irom  an  internal  canne,  to 
wit,  the  aridity  or  dryness  of  old  men^s  bones,  tenacity  or 
toughness  depending  mainly  upon  a  competent  degree  of 
itioisture.  And  this!  presume  was  the  case  with  that  great 
man.  Archbishop  Laud,  At  54  years  of  age,  bis  Grace 
strnined,  or  rather  broke  the  great  ligament  of  his  foot,  the 
tendon  Achillis,  and  when  he  was  68,  as  he  was  walkiag  up 
and  down  his  chamber  at  the  ToWer,  the  sinew  of  his  right 
)eg  gave  a  great  crack,  withoot  any  sKp  or  tfeading  awry, 
and  brake  asunder  in  the  same  place  where  be  bad  brokea  H 
before.  His  Grace,  however,  recovered  it,  and  oouid  go 
strongly  upon  plain  ground*  See  his  Diary,  pb  4lt,  63^ 
191*  The  event,  yon  observe,^  was  Bot  very  bad,  bat  thai 
is  net  tlie  meaning  of  my  introducing  ^his  fracture;  for  oty 
design  is  to  sihew,  by  this^bow  easily  dryness  in  the  limbaof 
old  persons  disposes  them  to  break.  But  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  onr  bones  fn  frosty  seasoiis, 
which  I  presume  are  so  fenced  and  secured  against  the  ex* 
t^rnal  inj.aries  of  weather,  by  the  periosteum,  the  flesb,  and 
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the  skiDj  that  one  cannot  suppose  tbemr'  to  be  drier  ih  bard 
weather  than  at  other  times.  I  incline  to  believe  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  bones  cannot  be  effected  by  any  severity  of 
weather  less  than  what  would  cause  death.  - 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  8cc. 
1769,  Jan.  T.  Row.. 


XXXV.    Whether  Oily  Substances  are  hurtful  to  the  Bones?     * 

Mr.  Urban, 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  which  carries 
with  it  some  difficulty,  in  respect  to  me  at  least.  The  com-- 
luentators,  those  I  have  seen,  touch  it  very  lightly,  and  the 
naturalists  do  not  perfectly  agree,  or,  it  rather  omy  be  said, 
disagree.  The  words  are,  ^  As  he  clothed  himself  with, 
cursing  like  as  with  his  garment;  so  let  it  come  into  his 
bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  bis  bones.'  Ps.  cix.  18*. 
Some  think  the  allusion  is  to  the  oil  sticking  close  to  the 
bones,  others  to  the  penetrating  nature  of  it*  But  neither 
of  the^e  interpretations  seems  to  be  sufficient,  as  one  sub- 
stance may  stick  close  to,  and  even  penetrate  another,  with-, 
out  doing  any  harm;  whereas  the  context  and  sum  of  the 
passage  seem  to  imply  something  that  is  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious to  the  bones.  And  indeed  it  is  asserted  by  some 
great  names,  that  oil  is  really  prejudicial  to  them.*  Thus 
I)r.  Nieuwentyt  says,  ^  There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to- 
a  naked  bone,  than  to  put  oil,  or  any  otl>er.  moisture  npon  it, 
which  will  cause  a  miserable  corruption  therein :  on  which 
account  it  is,  that  the  most  skilful  surgeons,  in  treating: 
about  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  do  most  carefully  warn  the; 
r,eaders  against  the  same.'  And  then  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Hiidanus  and  Parasus,  observing,  there  was  no  further 
occasion  for  any  other  evidence  in  this  behalf,  since  these 
two  gentlemen  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the.  most  fa«> 
tnoqs  and  skilful  men  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  concludes, 
*  whoever  has  seen  this  caries  ossium — in  any  considerable 
degree  in  a  living  person,  and  has  been  informed  that  the 
same  may  be  produced,  or  at  least  augmented,  by  any  liquid 
or  oleaginous  matters,  must  needs  confess,  that  the.wrath  and 
curse  of  God  cannot  be  described  by  more  lively  comparv-' 
VOL.  ir.  K  k 
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fibna,  than  hi  tkieae  wotdb  of  the  Psahnist,  siDcie  w%ier  and 
o»7y  ihat  ave  meiitioiMeJ  in  this  text,  are  both  of  them  the 
moat  pernicious  thini^  imaginable  to  the  bones.**  it  is  cer* 
tain^  that  in  the  eastern  countries,  they  used  much  Of  I  about 
the  human  body,  fox  the  purpose  or  suppling,  purifying, 
and  bri^htenine  the  skin,  and  so  far  it  was  useful  in  thoise 
adust  crimes ;  but  it  should  seem  from  this  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  they  were  aware  at  the  same  time,  that  oil,  hour 
beneficial  soever  it  might  bye  lo  the  skio,  was  hurtful  to  the 
bones.     So  far,  so  good. 

But  now.  Sir,  others  do  not  apprehend  that  oil  has  any 
sudii  noD^ous  qM9>U^yr  ^  respect  ol*  boeeS)  and  they  adduce 
an  experiment  to  shew  it  has  not,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it 
is  rather  serviceable  to  them.  Thus  Alex.  Blackrie  speaking 
of  oil,  the  third,  and  by  much  the  largest  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  soap,  says,  it  is  so  far  from  having  any  share 
in  iu  InhontrtpCfc  properties,  tbat^  oci  Ihe  contrary,  he 
thinks  it  father  lends  to  hinder  the  other  ingredients  from 
exortiii^g[  \k^  actiivt^  powers  for  this  piMfpose,  by  becoming, 
in  some  d^evee,  a  eementrtoec^fieGt  the  catoflfreous  particles 
of  our  fooil,  &e.  '  That  this  i^  the  case  will  evidently  ap- 
pear,' he  says,  ^  by  the  easy  experinbent  of  calcining  a  bone 
tH)  it  is  reduced  loan  inert,  ihaetive  eavth ;  which,  ifnot  dis« 
twrbed,  wili^  niavert^less,  retain  its  fbrmev  shape.  The  bone 
tlMie  robbed  of  its  aggtulin^iing  principles,  wiH  become  so 
friiBdi^leafttx)  crumbii^  intodustttM  ashes  upona  s^enile  touch; 
but  afterwavds,  [nam  please  to  obserue^  Mr.  Uroan,}  by  the 
afldsion  of  a  sufficrent  quantity  ol  oil>  sueh  a  degree-  of  te* 
naoity  may  be  resSored  to  it,  as  will  allpw«  it  to  1^  taken  upk 
and  handled  ft'ecly  without  b«ealting«  That  oil  contritrater 
nmch  to  die  stability  of  fihe  bones,  by  preventing  them  from 
grosrinjip  loo  bri6tle>  the  learned  ami  acetirate  anatomist,,  YUr, 
4Jexander  MonM),  when  he  enumerates  the  nsies  of  the 
narrowv  baa  evidently  sh^wnt.'  Here,  a  great  anatomist 
^isettts,  that  oil  contributes  to  the  stiAiliir^  rf  the  dones^  and 
an  acute  ^Isq^^^itor  shews  by  experiment,  that  it  wiH  even 
reatnre  the  IM  ttnoMy  ol  them^  vVbat  then  is  to  be  done  in 
this  ease*?  How  are^  we  to  determine,  when  there  are  snch 
cogent  authorities  on  both  sides  the  question,  whether  6A! 
be  burtfel  or  beneficial  to^  the  bones  ?  For  my  part,  Icannot 
l^ut  wish  some  fuvther  inquiries'  might  be  made  upon  this 

■  »  •  • 

*  Nirnwpntyt,  Relig.  Philosopher,  I.  p.  '208. 
*  •f'  BIftokrtc's  Distil  iaftion  on  Mediritic.<  that  dfjasolve  the  Stone,  p»  tV»  te^ 
i^iQC^  hex  ciUtK  Mp|ir<»'«tAfial»m}r.  o^  the  Bcmu^  i:dtt.XV.  p.  3U«  Mq. 
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MbjiNiti  At  id  tbe  Psalmst,-  be  will' bo  i]m?  cdtb^t'  Wty^  ii 
itis  t  f  uffibidht  jiKtiAeation  for  fainij  that  hi' bi^  ^i  ifr#ai 

the  buYMRi'  aamhfkif  ttaongb  irpcm  alteT-reoea^obes  in  ihbdd 
pTore  Mkrevvride^;  fcnr  I  sappose  it  is  aih  tfAowe'd  ihaitkn  ti6H, 
Am^bff9atiftw0i  nete  not  ii^tendied  tb  teai^h  u«  fibilosb^y. 

I  am,  ffir,  ydur^,  8cc. 

1769y-FViJ  T.  ttow. 


S^A^VK.   Curious  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  Old  Pm,  from  a 

lAanuscript  of*  Dr.  Harvey. 

ThoM'AS'^ABR  was  a*  poor  comttytrnw  of  SM'opsbifi^; 
whence  hel  was  bmught  tilp  to  London^  by  thd=  Rigl^t  tlotif. 
Tboniaa  £ari  of  Afundd  and  Sturrey,  ^nd  died  Met  M  had 
Oifttivedk  nine  prkiees,  in  tbe  t^nth  year  of  tbd  ierMy  of 
tbeniy  at  fbe^  age  of  isvreaf^  abd^  9  rtotivbs. 

t^itig  opetfed  after  Ki^  d^etftfa  (aniio  1635,  Nov.  te.y  his 
t»ody  was  found  vefy  fleshy,;  bib  b^ast  h;iii^,  hisg^etiitc^f^  tnv- 
tttipati*ed^  serrieig  Aot  a  nttle  to  con&rcn  the  i^e^rt  of  bis 
hunnig  undergotie  publiifr  cen^tfres'  for  his  im^ohtintericy; 
especially  seemg<  that  afklef  Khirt  time,  viz.  at  tbe  age  of  l^d 
years,  be  married  a  widow,  who  owned,  Emn  cwnX  ipsa  rthii 
hahiisse^  utaliimariii  solent;  et  usque  ad  12  anno^  retrmtvtos 
solitum  cum  ea  cangressum  frequentasse.  Further,  that  be 
had  a  large  breast,  Jungs^ not  fun^pus^  but  sticking  to  his 
ribs,  and  distended  with  mucETblood ;  a  lividness  in  his  face, 
as  he  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing  a  little  before  his  death, 
and  a  long-laMitig  warftiA)  itv  his  arnii-pitsr' and  breast  after 
it,  (which  sign,  together  with  others,  were  so  evident,  in  his 
body,  as  they  used  to  be  on  those  that  die  by  sOifocktion.) 
His  heart  was  great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat.  The  blood  in 
tbe  faekrt  blifekisb  and  dilated.  Tbe  ctfrtito)e)r  of  tiie^  sfd^ 
oumrnot  nvdre  bony  than  in'ocbcfrs,  biitflexite  and  soft.  HM 
tiseerk*w6re  sound  and  strong,<  etfpecMly  tbe  stomaob;  and 
k  was  observed  of  b(m,  that  be  used  i!o<edt  often  by  night 
and'  dfty,  though  coiltebted  with  old  cheese,  milk,  coal's^ 
bread,  small  beer,  and' wfaey ;  and,  whiich  is  more  reiMiiH^^' 
ible,  that  he  did  eat  at  midnight,  ar  little  before  he  died.  Vhi 
kidney«*covei<6d  with  fat  and  pretty  sound ;  only  on  the  in«^ 
terior  surface' of  them  were  found  someat^ueoui  or sei^otfif 
tiketty  wberebf  one  was  ilear  tbe  bigness  of  a  heil'a^  eggV 
a  yietloMsb  wansr  in  it,  halving  uiaoe  a  roandisli  cilvity, 
Oft  that  kadMy ;  wbeDoe  somer  tb^o^  it^  ovW^;- 
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that  a  little  before  his  death  a  ^appresaion  of  uritie  bad  be-* 
fallen  bioi:  though  others  were  of  opmion,  that  hia  urine 
,wa$  suppressed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the  serosity  into 
his  lungs.  Not  the  least  appearance  was  there  of  any  stony 
^natter,  either  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  His  boweos  were 
filso  sound,  a  little  whitish  without  His  spleen  icery  litlle, 
hardly  equalling  the  bigness  of  one  kidney.  In  short,  all  his 
inward  parts  appeared  so  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed 
his  diet  and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  good  while 
longer. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  change 
of  food  and  air ;  forasmuch  as  coming  out  of  a  clear,  thin, 
and  free  air,  he  came  into  the  thick  air  of  London;  and  after 
a  constant,  plain,  and  homely  country  diet,  he  was  taken 
into  a  splendid  family,  where  he  fed  nigh,  Itpd  drank  pieii-^ 
tifuily  of  the  best  wines,  whereupon  the  natural  fauctions 
of  the  parts  of  his  body  were  overcharged,  his  Iqngs  ob- 
structed, and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  disordered ; 
upon  which  there  could  not  but  ensue  a  dissolution. 

His  brain  was  sound,  entire,  and  firm;  and  though  he  had 
not  the  use  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  memory,  several 
years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his  hearing  and  appreheu- 
t;ion  very  well,  and  was  able,  even  to  the  hundred  aod 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age  to  do  any  husbandman's  work,  even 
tbreshtng  of  corn. 

1769,  Jan. 


XXXYII.   Description  of  a  Stone  Eater. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Some  years  ago  we  had  an  account  of  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
whose  appetite  and  digestion  became  gradually  so  weak 
that  he  could  take  no  other  sustenance  than  the  whey  of 
goat's  milk;  and  at  length  even  this  becoming  too  strong 
for  his  stomach,  he  derived  his  whole  nourirament  from 
water  only.  The  truth  of  thb  report  was  generally  disbe* 
lieved,  till  the  gentleman  himself,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  friends,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Societ}*,  and 
Uier:e  put  the  fact  so  entirely  out  of. question,  that  a  full  ac-* 
cgunt  thereof  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Philos. 
Tra4>s«^  What  then  mtut  your  readers  think  of  the  follow- 
iiig  lu^ch  more  extraordinary  account  inserted  ia  the  learned 
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father  Pauluk's  Dictionnaire  Physique^  under  the  article 

DIGESTION  ? 

Yours,  &c.  -  -  - 

.    <*nrhe' beginning  of  May,  1760,  was  brongfat  to  Avignon,  a 
true  lithophftgus  or  stone-eater.  *  Re  not  only  swaHovred 
flints  of  ati  incb  an^  a  hklf  long^  a  full  inch  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  thick  ;  but  such  stones  as  he  could  reduce  to  pow-* 
Iter,  sifch  as  marble,  pebbles^  &c.  he  made  up  into  paste, 
which  was  to  him  a  most  agreeable  and  wholesome  food.    I 
examined  this  man  with  all  the  attention  I  possibly  could;  I 
finind  his  gullet  very  large,  his  teeth  exceedingly  strongs 
his  saliva  very  corrosive,  and  his  stomach  lower  than  ordi^ 
tiary,  which  I  fmputed  to  the  vast  number  of  flints  he  had 
swKlIowed^beingabout  five  and  twenty,one  day  with  another. 
Upon  interrogating  his  keeper^  he  told  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars.    ^  This  stone-eater,*-  says  he,  *  was  found  three 
years  ago  in  a  northern  inhabited  islsmd,  by  some  of  the 
trew  of  a  Dutch  ship,  on  Good  Friday.     Since  I  have  had 
him,  I  make  him  eat  raw  flesh  with  his  stones;  1  could  nevet 
get  him  to  swallow  bread.    He  will  drink  water,  wine^  and 
brandy ;  which  last  liqu(Nr  gives  him  infinite  pleasure.     He 
sleeps  at  least  twelve  nours  in  a  day,  sittibg  on  the  ground 
with  one  knee  dver  the  other,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his 
right  knee.    He  smokes  almost  all  the  time  he  is  not  asleep, 
or  is  not  eatin^;.   The  flints  he  has  swallowed  he  voids  some-* 
what  corroded  and  diminished  in  weight,  the  rest  of  his  ex-* 
crements  resemble  mortar.'    The  keeper  also  tells  me^  tfaa^ 
ix>me  physicians  at  Paris  got  him  blooded ;  that  the  blood 
had  little  or  no  serum,  and  in  two  hours  time  became  as 
fragile  as  coral.     If. this  fact  be  true,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
most  diluted  part  of  the  stony  juice  must  be  converted  into 
chyle*    This  stone-eater  hitherto  is  unable  to  pronounce 
more  than  a  few  wdrds,  Oui^  turn,  caillou^  ban.  I  shewed  biin 
a  fly  through  a  microscope:  he  was  astonished  at  the  size  of 
the  animal,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  examine  it.     He  has 
been  taught  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  baptized 
some  months  ago  in  the  church  of  St.  Come,  at  Paris.    The 
respect  he  shews  to  ecclesiastics,  and  his  ready  disposition 
to  please  them,  afibrded  me  the  opportunity  of  satisfyinc^ 
myself  as  to  all  these  particulars ;  and  I  am  tuUy  bonvinceq 
that  he  is  no  cheat/' 

1769^  June, 


* » 
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XXXVIIL    On  the  J$Uti)Ff  9^i  Figure  of  Old  Penons. 

OhH  p«r»Q08  itrc  never  $q  tM,  v  kb^J  f»«fff  » iks'wpnmet 
they  aM¥>p9  wd  ifaeir  J)eigb$  U  Qib^rw^ii^^  gs  I  fippmf h#ffd» 
ftinlinisb^d;  aad  from  vrhal  ^Mm^hit^  m^g  k^m^^W  f^  mtm 
c^ri^stfy  to  ioquire. 

.  i/  ^n  Agcid  peraQn,  tupime  of  fievf 9^7;  MM  iipon  »  ic^iMr 
that  is  tP9  liigh  for  Uioi,  ^r  Mjr  loQ^  fffia^f  Af  ^m^  ^94  bi» 
fe^  fpr  the  tuon*:  do  mt  fm\y  undi  toll^  l#«$b  l^l»#<  gfK»wid» 
|ie  lyfii  Qnd  ft  pftixi  in  bU  tbig)i->bMe^  nihi^i  I  pnp$Hmo> 
BiMb  bi»  .ece^ttobed  by  tbe  wei^ib  qf  bi#  )^ie»  9M  f^^  .4fawt 
ing  it  doiTAwardsi  mid  pire«iiBg  itagfiiDftt^b^^dg^  ^fbe  ^m| 
iHT  ckAir.  This  cons^c^uraiiFioduQ^s «^ »m^ 4ftgrw pf  Qiir« 
vibtifrf  in  the  l)£ihe,  whicb»  i/ t^e  f^ous  tbiag  1^  MOtintlftd  or 
repeated,  will  still  be  gneater.t»  tb^  duoinNn^iop  of  Um  p«r*f 
cpb'a  staJ^un ;  for  aa  tbe  ebatiaitiy  .i>f  \h^  £tvef^,of  tb^  kMP 
is,  in  auch  old  sobjeota,  iii  a  ^^rtsit  qifi^^m^e  Iftft,  l^be  )Hm9 
Mrtr  tQtaily  ree«ivi^F6  iu  |uriatiiie  fttaxa^  TbMt  I  cm^eptum^ 
toay  be  th^  reaaoni  of  thigb-boiiea*  b^tb  <if  HSM  /SMid  WWUTQi 
biding  found  BqmetimttSfM  I  bar^  imfA,  iii  P^iilAM  of  #««ml 
iucae  than  natu^l. 

The  0eah  of  elderly  people  geeenally  eitbflr  wMiea  an/i 
^rinka,  or  k  ^nowa  paaty»  beioff  de|»fived  Qf  its  pf^iye  an4 
juvenile  eiasticity.  But  bqw^  In  either  tca^e,  tbe  foles  fff 
tbe  feet  will  of  coprse  g9ow  flattar»  t^  the  prejudice  of  tb/» 
petsQfi'a  height. 

'  Tbese»  indeed^  are  but  triflingf  causes  «f  Ibe  immB§§  ef 
atatufie»  iu  comparisoa  of  what  follows ;  for  if  tbe  flesh  in 
old  subjects  is  subject  to  lose  its.  eUaticity,  .tbe  Oarlil^goa 
ace  mucb  piore  so.  Kow,  it  is  a  baowo  raPt*  tba(  pwpla 
are  udler  in  tbe  osaming  than  at  nigbl>  ewinff  to  tbQ  presanre 
of  the  ujj^ei-  pasta  in  tbe  ^yr(inie,  aad  wbiiat  tbe  party  ii 
in  an  upright  poatorei  on  the  oartilfigeabefaweeri  Abe  ^erpQn 
hrm  of  the  neck  and  back;  wbieb  cartilages,  iu  youegaab-r 
jects,  by  their  spring,  pesume  tbetr  ttoe  tad  formev  (»«se^ 
sions,  by  vecumaency  or  tbe  horiaonftal  paailion  ftf  tbe  bgdy 
during  sleen,  the  iocambQat  weight  or  pnasauve  being  for 
that  interFai  and  bv  Ib^t  posture,  remove^ »  aa4  (w  tbis 
Isason,  evefy  j^oitthnii  person  is  aotui)Uy  laUeat  in  the  momr 
ing.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cas^  wilbtbe  age4«  The 
cartilaees  in  them  are  jg;rown  dry  and  thin,  and  9Pri<^^ss, 
whereby  tbe  stature  will  perpetually  continue'at  toe  lowest 
pitch.  And  as  tbe  interstices  of  the  vertebrsb  are  conse* 
quently  enlarged,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  relaxed  atate  of  the 
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sinews  and  ligaments)  the  bead,  by  its  weigbt,  will  moreoTer 
natumlly  £;ill  forward^  and  a  bending  in  tl^e  back  will  ensue, 
and  chiefly  in  the  weaker  parts,  aboot  the  loins  and  the  small 
of  the  back.  Hence  comes  in  some  measure  that  inc\i7^atian 
8o  remarkable  in  oUl  persons,  and  of  which  the  poets  have 
not  fitiled  to  take  notice ;  hence  Otw»y  idake^  the  Hag  ix 
Witch  io  the  Orphan  to  b€ 


with  age  grown  double. 


^ni  BO  Sackville,  in  Higgins's  Tales  of  PrincM^  p«  263. 

And  next  in  order  tad  old  age  we  found, 
His  beard  all  hoare,  his  eyes  l^ioUow  and  blind, 
fVith  dvoufing  chere  still  poring  on  the  grounds 
A%  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest. 

A  weakness  in  the  thorax  or  diest,  by  which  H  becotnes 
unable  to  support  in  the  best  and  most  upright  manner,  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  parts  abore,  contributes  mainly  to 
chrs  apparent  incurvation.  And  this  weakness  in  that  part^ 
of  which  old  persons  are  very  sensible,  and  often  will  com^ 
plain  of,  saying,  how  hollow  tney  fittd  ihcmsehes  there ,  with  a 
weariness  and  a  small  degree  ^ pain^  is  owing,  I  condeive^ 
partly  to  the  relaxation  of  the  tendons  of  the  neck,  particu- 
larly the  aponeurosis^  which  lets  the  head  drop,  as  it  wertf, 
and  press  the  more  upon  the  thorax;  and  partly  iotht  dead 
and  fixed  state,  aa  now  they  are  deprived  of  their  spring,  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  whereby  the  os  episiforme  is  but 
ill  supported  and  fortified  against  this  new  and  additional 
weight,  yea  rather  gives  way  and  yields  unto  it  Whatever 
is  the  cause,  the  os  or  coi^tilago  ensifcrrmis  certainly  does  not 
duly  and  adequately  perform  its  function  in  this  advanced 
stage  of  life. 

An  anatomist  might  probably  say  a  great  deaf  more  on 
this  subject^  and  inustmte  it  rar  better.  To  him' I  shaA 
therefore  leave  it,  (and  it  certainly  deserves  his  regard)  only 
adding,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  it  iiinber  and  more 
iDasterly  considered. 

1771,  Aug. 
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XXXIX.  The  Cruelty  of  Collectors  of  Insects  censured. 
Mr.  Urbax, 

ft 

The  cruelty  of  anatomists,  in  their  experiments  on  living 
animals,  is  onen  dreadful  to  relate,  and  is  already  enlarged 
upon  by  essay  writers  in  their  useful  miscellanies :  but  I 
am  not  certain  whether  the  entomologist,  or  collector  of  in* 
sects,  has  not  hitherto  passed  without  censure,  though  be 
practises  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty  on  flies,  moths,  and 
spiders:  he  takes  pleasure  to  impale  for  days  and  weeks  the 
papilionaceous  race  with  corking  pins,  with  which  his  cushion 
is  replete:  whilst^e  libeliutae,  or  dragon  flies,  are  killed 
by  squeezing  th^thorax,  or  with  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  to 
the  no  small  horror  of  the  humane  and  benevolent,  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  science  might  be  improved,  and  learning 
increased  without  such  barbarities:  and  it  may  be  observed, 
both  science  and  learning  are  dearly  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  that  humanitv,  which  is  more  necessary  than  either,  in 
our  road  through  life. 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  (a  multitude  are  not  requisite) 
inform  those  gentlemen,  they  certainly  have  forgotten,  that. 
In  ages  long  ago,  a  venerable  ancient  philosopher,  named 
Pythagoras,  prescribed  the  utmost  mercy  to  inferior  animah; 
they  are,  perhaps,  also  not  apprized,  that  the  sect  of  Bra- 
jnins  still  reverence  bis  precepts,  and  literally  follow  his  ex^ 
ample.  It  is  recorded  in  history,  that  the  Athenian  court, 
called  the  Areopagite,  was  particularly'  careful  to  punish  of- 
fenders of  this  kind.  Even  a  child,  who,  in  the  wantonness 
of  his  recreation,  bad  deprived  an  innocent  bird  of  its  sight, 
was  condemned  by  one  of  these  Grecian  magistrates,  and 
suffered  a  very  severe  punishment. 

Of  the  fair  sex,  I  would  willingly  hope  there  are  but  few 
of  those  cruel  naturalists ;  at  les^t  I  do  not  recollect  but  one 
In  the  circle  of  my  observation,  nor  da  I  wish  the  number 
may  increase.  Your  present  correspondent,  Mr.  Urban,  (like 
a  person  who  reveres  the  Eastern  Shastab)  has  formed  a  re- 
solution to  deprive  of  life  not  even  one  of  those  minutiae  of 
the  creation.  The  poor  beetle  from  me  shall  feel  no  corpo* 
ral  sufferance  ;  the  butterfly,  unmolested  by  my  hand,  may 
range  from  flower  to  flower;  the  gnat  may  deposit  his  eggs, 
and  the  spider  renew  his  web,  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  we  have  no  unlimited  dominion 
over  the  insect  tribe ;  and  though  man  may  be  considered 
as  the  delegate  of  heaven^  qver  the  inferior  creatures,  he  i& 
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not  causelessly,  wantonly  to  immerse  hishands  in  their  blood; 
or  <;aa6e  them  to  linsjer  in  cruel  tortures.  It  is  true,  I  hiw<5 
little  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  yet  lee  me 
recommend  the  Christian  doctrine  of  pity  and  compassion^ 
And,  however  strange  and  singular  these  principles  nitty  ap^ 
pear  to  the  impaling  murderers  in  question,  persons  endowed 
ivith  sensibility  of  mind^  i  am  svire,  will  appiaad  them. 

1771,  Sejft.  EvsEBiA.    ■ 
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Black  Bourton,  Oxon,  Oct.  l^,  177 K 

Mr,  Urban. 

Some  consideration  on  tlie  process  of  vegetation  in  trees, 
mhy  not  only  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  from  thence  some 
beneficial  effects  to  mankind  may  possibly  be  deduced. 

In  spring  and  summer,  the  sap  abounds  with  salts,  and  is 
perfectly  fluid,  by  wbicli  means  the  nutritious  juices  are 
conveyed  through  all  the  more  minute  ducts,  to  every  part 
of  the  tree,  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation  ;  but  as  winter  ad« 
vances,  and  that  is  no  longer  to  be  carried  on,  the  sap  begini 
to  grow  thick  uud  viscid,  and  thereby  rendered  incapable 
of  passing  through  the  smaller  vessels,  by  which  nieans  ih^ 
leaves  of  all  those  which  are  chissed  under  the  name  of  ti:ees 
with  deciduous  leaves,  for  w*ant  of  their  due  nourishment, 
fall  off  and  perish.  In  winter  the  sap  assumes  another  form, 
retires  to  the  bark,  abounds  with  oil,  and  in  that  state  seems 
designed  by  providence  as  a  defensative  to  the  vital  parts  of 
the  tree  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  during  that 
torpid  state.  But  as  the  spring  comes  on,  it  again  liquifies, 
and  these  oleaginous  parts  are  by  nature  elaborated  iiUP 
a  thin  aqueous  juice,  to  pervade  every  part  of  it  for  vegeta- 
tion. 

'  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  bark  of  oak  isfit  for  tannin«f, 
only  when  taken  off  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  oily 
parts  contained  in  it  are  digested  into  the  fluidity  of  sap, 
and  if  taken  off  in  the  winter,  would  be  totally  useless  four 
that  purpose ;  and  therefore  should  think  that  the  tanning 
property  of  it,  arises  from  the  sap-aqueous  juice  contained  in 
It :  and  if  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
tapping  of  the  oak  in  spring  might  not  produce  liquor  in 
great  quantity  fit  for  this  purpose ;  but  as  this  would  soofi 
termei^t  and  grow  into  a  spirituous  liquor,  and  tiiereby  be  so 
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WuWy  ehftngedy  as  not  to  be  at  all  proper  for  tbii  use ;  tk&i 
fermentation  might  be  prevented  by  boilioff  it  down,  and 
throwing  of  the  aqueous  parts  by  evaporation,  aa  is  every 
day  practised  in  the  fresh  juices  of  the  grape,  and  made  iot^ 
a  rob ;  so  to  concentrate  its  juices,  as  to  prevent  fentenui* 
tion,  and  reduce  it  to  a  bo^y.  And  in^bis  forim  theaaoof 
trees  might  be  safely  conveyed  from  gre^t  distaiQCea,  m4  »I 
any  time  i^f  de  use  of. 

To  this  let  roe  add,  it  is  found  that  nuts,  mast,  and  seeds 
of  every  kind,  plentifully  abound  with  oil,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason,  that  bark  in  winter  is  full  of  it,  to  be  a 
preservative  of  the  corculum,  or  vegetative  principle;  and, 
indeed,  seeds  of  every  kind  have  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  6il  contained  \fi  them,  than  in  the  same  portion  of  bark, 
as  a  superior  care  may  perhaps  be  necessary  tor  their  preser* 
vation ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  nuts,  acorns, 
piast,  &c.  begin  to  vegetate,  their  juices  become  aqueous^ 
fancid,  acrid,  and  austere  ;  and  if  eaten  in  that  state,  are 
productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  in  some 
instances  fatal.  From  this  process  of  nature  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  acorns  were  artificially  made  to  vegetate,  ia 
Mie  manner  made  use  of  in  malting  of  coro,  a  more  powerful 
material  for  tanning  might  be  produced,  tlun  the  oak  bark ; 
And  perhaps  repeated  trials  and  experience  of  other  seeds  ia 
<he  saAoe  way,  might  indicate  others,  equsilly,  or  more»  adap-^ 
ted  for  this  purpoae. 

>771,  Uav,  P.  E, 
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XLL  Bstraordinary  EfiecU  of  iPesiilential  Win4s« 

Mr.  Urbak, 

We  have  an  account  in  several  authors,  as  noted  in  dte 
margin*,  of  certain  hot,  sultry,  pestilential,  or  rather  suffer 
.eating  winds  in  the  Levant.  They  blow  from  the  diomts, 
and  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  Persia,  A^yria,  India,  and  ofebcir 
e<Mintries  adjacent  to  large  and  extensive  plains  otsand.  Bat, 
not  to  be  tedious,  I  shall  here  only  giv^  you  the  worda  of 
^wo  authors  concevaing  these  mortal  bl^ts,    Thevenot 


>-i- 


*  Thevenot,  p.  l'7*r»2S1.  Part  H.  p.  54.  \\6,  01  se^  1^,  1SS.    T«tc««itr« 
.^  9S6«     »aft  ri.  p.  44.  Or.  Show's  TrareVs,  p.  l^H,  $|S»  3751.    Bryant,  p.  7. 

Jhaw's  SuppUM^en^  f  •  21,    Hyde  de  Kclis*  Vet.  Pqrs  p.  339. 
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wriM9>  p*  in 9  ''Jo  ibis  ^ioorpey  from  Sarr  to  Caire,  for  ^ 
44>'9  tm^  ^nd  rnore*  we  had  so  hot  a  wind,  that  we  werq 
£irAed  tp  turn  our  bricks  to  it,  to  t|ike  a  little  breath,  and  9Q 
awn  %»  W!9  op<9ned  our  mouths,  they  were  full  of  sand.  Our 
ifUler  wi^  sQ  ^icireoiely  heated  with  it,  that  it  seemed  to  bo 
juat  t#kep  Q(f  th«  Gro ;  and  many  poor  people  of  the  caraivm 
c%me  ^nd  bagged  of  ms  «t  cup  of  water,  for  Cod's  sake*  For 
«Ur  part  W^  could  fiqt  drink  it,  it  was  so  hot.  The  camel^ 
y»iW9  §Qinf9i\fd  with  ihis  wind,  that  they  could  not  so  mvicl^ 
^  ffted  ;  hut  it  lasted  pot  al;>ov^  six  hours  ip  its  force ;  and^ 
\S  it  bad  cpntinu«d  iPPger,  pne  half  of  the  carotin  would 
Wtve  perished.  It  wf»  snob  a  kind  of  wind  tliat  (he  year 
b^fOTQ  «o  infested  the  carwan  pf  H^c^  that  two  thous^uu} 
m^n  died  of  it  in  one  night." 

The  words  of  Taveirnif  r,  speaking  of  Bander- Abbasri^ 
p«  0^6^  9^X0  ^'  March  being  past,  the  wind  changes,  and  blow-r 
mg  at  W.S.W.  in  a  short  time  it  grows  ^o  hot  and  so  stifling, 
that  it  alinost  takes  away  a  man^s  breath*  Th^  wind  is  by 
ibe  Arabians  called  El-samkly  or  the  *  poisonous  wind^ ;  by 
(he  Persians,  Baie^mbour,  becagse  it  suffocates  and  kiil^ 
presently.  The  flesh  of  them  that  are  thus  stifled,  feelf 
^e  a  glewy  fat,  and  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a  month  be? 
fcre,"  &c. 

Now  there  is  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Dr.  Shawns  Supr 
plement  to  his  Travels,  relative  to  this  matter,  which  I  thinlj^ 
requires  a  different  aiolution  from  what  the  learned  Doctor 
bas  given  it.  He  says,  ^^  At  Siabah,  a  few  days  journey 
beyond  Ras-Sem,  towards  Egypt^  there  is  a  whole  carauin^ 
ponsistiog  of  men>  a^es,  and  camels,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  preserved  at  that  place.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  bodies  still  continues  perfect  and  entire,  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  aiid  the  dryness  of  the  climate  ;  and  the 
tradition  is,  that  they  were  all  of  them  originally  surprised, 
suffocated,  and  dryed  up,  by  the  hot,  scorching  wind^  that 
Bometimes  frequent  those  deserts  V* 

This,  however,  does  not  apnear  to  me  at  all  probable  ;  for 
Tavernier  observes  above,  ana  I  think  very  iustly,  that  the 
poisonous  winds  hpre  spoken  of,  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
corrupt  an  animal  body,  and  to  cause  it  to  putrefy,  than  to 
preserve  it.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Mons.  Thevenot,  Port  ii. 
ft  54»  where  he  says,  <'  No  sooner  does  a  man  die  by  this 
vdadi  than  he  becomes  as  black  as  a  coal ;  and  if  one  take 


f  Shaw's  Trav^lf,  p.  319.  and  Suppltment,  p«  U.  18. 
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Rim  by  the  leg,  arm,  or  any  other  place.  Iris  flesh  tomem 
from  The  bones,  and  is  plucked  olF  by  the  hand  that  woui^ 
lift  him  up."  AVIierefore  I  incline  to  believe,  that  the  carti- 
ran  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of,  was  first  killed  by  one  of  these  pes* 
tilential  winds,  and  then  was  instantly  covered  with  saod, 
(storms  of  sand  being  exceedingly  common  in  thedeserta*) 
which  was  the  efficient  and  direct  cause  of  their  preserva- 
tion in  their  soured  state,  and  not  those  hot  scorching  wiiids 
to  which  it  is  attributed  by  thei>octor ;  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  disposition  to  putrefy,  rather  than  to  preserve, 
them.  The  sand  of  the  deserts  has  the  property  of  drying, 
in  concnrrence  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  Dr4  Shaw  himsJeMT 
tells  us  :  ^^  The  same  violent  heat  may  be  the  reason,  like- 
wise, why  the  carcases  of  camels^  and  other  creatures, 
which  lie  exposed  in  these  deserts,  are  quickly  draimd  tf 
that  moisture  which  would  otherwise  dispose  them  to  puire-* 
faction ;  and  being  hereby  put  into  a  state  of  preservation, 
not  much  inferior  to  what  is  communicated  by  spioes  and 
bandages,  they  will  continue  a  number  of  years  without 
mouldering  away.**  All,  then,  that  we  have  "to  suppose  is, 
that  the  sand,  which  first  covered  and  preserved  the  bodies 
Df  this  caravan^  was  afterwards,  by  the  shifting  of  the  winds^ 
blown  a;vay  from  them,  so  as  to  leave  them  entirely  exposed 
to  view,  and  in  that  uncommon  state  of  preservation  and  in- 
corruption  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  found.  The 
supposition  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  accounting 
for  the  p/ienomemn^  as  the  pestilential  wind,  supposed  to 
have  destroyed  them,  and  which  has  been  described  above^ 
could  never  have  left  the  bodies  in  such  a  dry  and  sound 
condition. 

I  am,  8cc. 
1112,  June.  T.  Row. 


XLIL  On  the  Leviathan* 

Mr.  Uhba.v, 

You  are  aware,  without  doubt,  of  the  dispute  there  has 
been  amongst  the  learned  about  the  Leviathan  described  in 
the  xlist  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  mentioned  in  tb« 
civth  Psalm;  some  fixing  upon  one  of  God's  creatures  foir 

♦  Chnrchill,  V.  p.  533. 
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the  animal  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  some  upon 
another.  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw  may  be  deemed  the  most  lite- 
rate of  all  our  English  travellers,  in  respect  of  the  Encyclo-' 
pcedia,  or  learning  in  all  its  branches  and  extent;  and  as  he 
visited  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  touched  upon 
this  subject  in  his  book,  and  particularly  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Mosaic  Pav^emcnt  at  rt;a;neste,  (see  his  Supplement^ 
p.  86«)  one  would  expect  something  decisive  upon  this  con- 
troverted point  from  him«  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Levi'* 
athan  is  no  other  than  the  Crocodile^  ,*  which  (these  are  his 
words)  from  the  scaly  quality  and  hardness  of  its  coat,  or 
(in  ^(le.  scripture  phrase,  Job  xli.  17.)  whose  scales  so  stick  iO" 

f  ether ^  that  tluy  cannot  be  sundered,  is  in  no  danger  (v.  7*)  of 
aving  his  skin  filled  with  barbed  ironSj  or  his  /lead  with  fish 
spears.  The  Crocodile  is  of  too  ^reat  weight  and  qiagnitude 
likewise  (y,  i.)  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  river^  as  fish  usually  are^ 
v;iih  a  hook.  The  Crocodile  then,  from  these  apposite  cjba- 
racteristics,  may  be  well  taken  for  the  Leviathany  i*.^  it  is  de- 
scribed above  in  the  book  of  Job.'  This  conjectureof  the  Doc- 
tor's is  not  new,  for  you  may  find  it  in  Calmet's  Dijctio^ary,  as 
likewise  in  other  writers;  and  I  much  question,  tlioqgh  our 
9.ble  traveller  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  and  revive  it, 
whether  it  be  the  true  interpretation.  The  Crocodile  is  a 
river  animal  entirelv,  and  is  never  found  in  the  sea:  at  this 
time  he  is  not  found  in  the  lower  or  northern  parts  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  only.  And  yet  the  Koyal  Psalm- 
ist says  expressly, 

CiV.  24.    The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches; 

25,  So  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  also ;  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 

26,  There  ^o  the  ships,  and  there  is  that  Leviathan,  whom 
thou  hast  niade  to  take  iiis  pastime  therein. 

Wlwjre  the  Leviathan  is  plainly  made  to  be  an  inhabitarijt 

Ef  the  great  and  wide  sea,  of  the  same  ocean  that  is  navigated 
y  ships.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  suppose  it  to  hive 
been  some  large  seafish,  of  which  there  were  several  §orts  ia 
the  eastern  parts  ofthe  Mediterranean,  hot  unknown  to  thean- 
cients,  whohave  accordingly  given  them  various  names,  which 
peed  not  be  here  mentioned.  And  it  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence, uhether  we  can  now  appropriate  the  name  to  the 
particular  and  identical  fish,  or  not.  However  that  the  Lcvia^ 
than  cannot  be  the  Crocodile,  appears  to  me  most  certain* 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
1773,  Jan.  T.  Row. 
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XLIII.  Stones  Aot  hmnftil  U  Land. 

Mil  UrbaKi 

It  faras  been  long  known  16  experienced  farmers,  tliftttiltili^ 
awav  very  small  stones  and  flints  is  detrifmentad'  to  ploughed 
landfs  in  general;  but  more  particfrlariy  sd  i6  thin  ligbt 
ktndsy  arid  to  ail  lands  of  a  bihdmg  natttre. 

It  was,  however,  never'  iittagined,  that  the  daMiage  coofd 
be*  so  great  as  it  is  now  found  to  be,  sttVce  unusual  m3(aMmes 
of  fimts  and  other  stones  have  been  repeatedly  gacthered  fbt 
the  use  of  the  ttrmpifce  roads. 

In  the  parish  of  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  4 
field  known  by  the  nume  of  ChatkdeN-fierdt,  contautrinjg  about 
200  aeres ;  the  land  in  this  fteld  was  fortsier\y  equa^  if  noi 
superior^  to  most  lands  in  that  county ;  but  Fymg  conventent 
Ibr  the  surveyors  of  the  roads,  they  have  picked  it  so  often, 
and  strljfyped  it  of  theflrnt  and  small  stones  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  now  inferior  to  lands  that  were  formerly  reckoned 
not  much  above  haif  hs  vaiae,  acre  for  acre.  Nor  is  M 
Cbalkdell-fteld  alone  that  has  materiaRy  suffered  in  that 
eoimty  by  the  above-mentiioned  practice ;  several  tlmusand 
acre*  bordering  on  the  turnpike  roads  from  WeHwyn  to  BaU 
dbck  have  been  so  much  impoverished,  that  tke'  loss  tatlie 
inheritance  for  ever  must  be  computed  at  a  great  itaany 
thousand  pounds. 

What  puts  it  beyond  a  dbnbt  that  the  prodigious  iihj^o* 
verishment  of  the  land  is  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  pick<<i 
ing  at^d*  carrying  away  the  stones,  is  that  those^ands  have 

f;enerally  been  most  impoverished  which  have  been  most 
requently  picked;  nay, -I  know  a  field,  part  of  which  was 
picked,  antr  the  other  part  ploughed  up  before  they  had 
time  to  pick  it,  wheiie'  the  pare  that  was  picked  lost  seveii 
or  eight  parts  in  ten  of  two  succeeding  crops ;  and  chough 
the  whole  field  was  manured  and  managed  in  afl  respects 
alike,  yet  the  impoverishment  was  visible  vrhere  the  stoned 
had  been  picked  ofF,  and  extended  not  an  inch  fiutfaer;  aii 
incontestiole  proof  of  the  benefit  of  the  stones. 

1773,  M^mh.  An  Hertfordshire FarmeK 
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XLIV.   On  the  Serpent  destroyed  by  Segulus. 

Mr.  Urban, 

TH£  stcury  of  the  great  serpent,  that  did  so  nnch  mi^hief 
to  th^  Roman  anny,  coipmanded  by  Regolfis,  in  Africa,  and 
vhicb  was  at  last  encountered,  besieged,  and  killed  by  him,  is 
80  well  known,  that,  I  presume,  I  need  not  reler  yon  to  anv 
authors  concerning  it    Much  difficulty,  however,  attencn 
this  story.     Dr«  l^aw,  indeed,  thinks  it  was  a  crocodile  | 
these  are  his  words :  *^  There  is  no  sinaU  probability,  like« 
wise,  (as,  in  the  earlier  ages,  there  waa  no  great  propriety 
in  the  Latin  names  of  animals^  Trav.  pu  245)  that  tne  dragon 
or  serpent^  such  an  one  a»  Regulua  is  sand  to  hare  defeated 
with  so  much  difficulty^  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas^ 
was  no  other  than  the  crocodile ;  for  this  animal  alone  (from 
the  enormous  size  to  which  it  sometimes  arrives,  from  the 
almost  unpenetrable  quality  of  its  skin,  which  would  hardly 
submit  to  the  force  of  warlike  engines)  will  best  answer,  as 
none  of  the  serpent  kind,  properly  so  called,  will  do,  to  thai 
description*/'    This,  thougli^  I  doubt  will  not  do  the  busi« 
9ess ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  serpent  in  question,  accord^ 
ing  to  OcosiuBf,  and,  I  suppose^  other  authors  whom  he  fbl« 
lowed,,  was  120  feet  long,  treble  or  four  times  the  size  of  any 
O^ocodtie  that  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of :  secondly,  the  river 
Bagradas  was  near  Carthage,  a  part  of  Africa  where  croco^ 
diles  are  not  known,  and  I  believe  never  were ;  for  I  take  i| 
to  be  certain,  that  no  river  that  disembogues  into  the  Me- 
diterranean,  ever  afforded  this  animal,  except  the  Nile. 
Mr,  Barrington,  I  observe,  who,  1  make  no  question,  was 
well  apprised  of  the  above  opinion  and  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  calls  the  ai&ir.of  this  enormous  adder^  and  Regulus'S 
proceedings  in  relation  to  it^  om  absurd  and  incredibkfecci  % : 
and,  to  say  truth,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  reconcile  it  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  probability ;  so  that,  at  last^  we  must  he 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  his  declaration. ' 

Yours/- 

WZ^Sepi.  T,  RoviF, 


rmft^m^^i^mmmtmi^^iimii^mtl^^m^irm^m*' 


•    " -' 


*  Df.  SfaAw,  Travoli,  hi  Supplement,  p.  87. 

f  OrotiuS)  W.  S. 

X  Sir*  B«friA)^t«tiy  Etigl.  Version  of  iSlfVed^s  Saxon  Version  of  Orosiusi 
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XLV.  On  tbe  Growth  of  Cedars  in  Englaad. 

JIardwicke  HousCj  Feb.  16, 1779. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Among  the  slighter  devastations  occasioned  by  the  last 
new-year^s  hurricane,  I  cannot^  as  an  admirer  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, but  lament  with  particular  regret  the  destruction  of 
perliaps  the  finest  cedar  in  England.  This  superb  tree,  una 
nemu&j  stood  close  on  the  north  side  of  Hcndon  Place  *,  the 
elegant  residence  of  Mr.  Aislabie,  eight  miles  from  London. 
From  the  gardener's  information,  and  hiy  own  admeasure- 
ments, some  of  its  dimensions  had  been  these :  the  height 
70feet;  the  diameter  ofthe  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches, 
tjpoQ  an  average,  100;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  7 
feet  above  the  ground,  16;  12  feet  above  the  ground,  20. 
At  this  laiter  height  it  began  to  branch ;  and  its  hmbs,  about 
10  in  number,  were  from  6  to  13  feet  in  circumference.  Its 
xoots  bad  not  spread  wide  nor  d^^p  >  and  the  soil  that  had 
suited  It  so  well,  is  a  strong  clav,i4pon  rather  an  elevated 
situation.  Tradition  ascribes  tBe  planting;  of  this  tree  to 
Q.ueen  Elizabeth  herself;  yet  the  vigour  of  its  trunk,  and 
the  full  verdure  of  its  branches  (besides  a  reason  which  I 
shall  presently  adduce),  make  me  doubt,  whether  we  are  to 
allow  it  so  great  an  age.  However  that  be,  its  appearance 
shews  that  it  had  not  arrived  at  maturity,  and  might  have 
a^tood,  perhaps  have  thriven,  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
gardener  made  50l.  of  the  cones  the  year  before  last,  but 
last  year  only  I2l. 

The  great  size,  and  apparent  increasing  vigour  of  this 
tree,  exi:ited  my  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  age  and  size  of 
sonu;  of  its  bretiiren ;  and  to  collect  what  particulars  I  could 
Ipwards  the  English  history  of  this  noblest  of  our  exotics. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  of  Uxbridge,  upon  whose  accu- 


*  Flondon  Place  was  in  Norden's  time  tbe  seat  of  "  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 
Knt.  nrhorc  is  often  residoQt  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Kot.  one  of  her  Majesty's  privy 
council,  when  he  taketh  the  »ir  iu  the  cuiintry."  ^  Sir  Edward  died  1394,  and 
his  eldest  sou  VVilliani  was  created  F^ord  Powis,  5  C.  I.  and  dying  1655,  was 
buried  in  ilondon  church.  *  On  the  death  of  their  lineal  descendant  the  late 
Marquis  of  Po«u»  1'24'7-S,tbis  valuable  estate  was  sold  by  auction  by  tbe  late 
Mr.  Langford,  1756,  in  three  several  sales,  viz.  the  manor,  the  demesno 
lands,  and  tlic  ty  thes.  This  house  was  purchased  by  Robert  S^nowy  Esq.  banker, 
of  Loudon,  wbo  is  the  present  proprietor.  He  pulled  down  the-oM  boase 
(where  was  a  spacious  gallery),  and  erected  tbe  present  mansion*  which  was 
lately  in  the  oci'upatiuu  uf  the  lilari  of  NoilUauipton^  aud  now  of  Mr.  Atslabic» 
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racy,  as  wdl  as  frtendsbip,  I  can  depe94»  has  seot  oae  ^ 
following  dimensions  of  one  at  Hillingdon,  in  his  nei^bbburf 
hood.  Tbe  perpendicular  height  is  ^3  feet;  the  diameter 
of  the  horizontal  exteat  pf  the  branches  from  i^^  to  west^ 
M ;  from  Qorth  to  south,  S9 ;  the  circuinfereDce  of  the  trunk 
close  to  the  around,  15}  ;  3j|  feet  above  the  grpund,  13i; 
7  feet  above  the  ground,  12i  ;  J2  feet  abpve  the  ground,  14 
feet  8  inches ;  ]  S^Juat  under  the  branches,  1 5  feet  8  inches* 
It  4)36  two  prinoipal  brancbesy  one  of  which  is  bifid  1  \  foot 
above  its  origin:  b^ore  it  divides,  it  nieasures  in  circuqnr 
ference  12  feet,  after  its  division,  one  of  its  forks  measures 
8J,  the  other  7  feet  ten  inches.  The  other  primary  branch 
at  its  origin  measures  10  feet;  and,  soon  aividiog,  throws 
out  two  secondary  ones,  each  6\*  The  proprietor  of  this 
tree  says  he  can  with  much  certainty  determine  its  age  to 
be  116  years. 

The  largest  of  those  at  Chelsea,  measured  last  month,  is 
in  height  85  feet;  the  horizontal  extent  of  its  branches  i$ 
about  80 ;  the  circumference  of  its  trunk  close  to  the  ground, 
18$;  at  2  feet  above  the  ground,  15;  at  10  feet,  16;  at 
about  1  yard  higher  it  begins  to  branch.  These  trees,  Mn- 
Miller  says,  were,  as  be  was  credibly  informed,  planted  iu 
1683,  about  3  feet  high.  The  soil  is  a  lean  hungry  sand 
mixed  with  gravel,  wi^  about  two  feet  surface. 

In  the  garden  of  tlie  old  palace  at  Enfield,  is  a  cedar  of 
Libanusy  of  the  following  dimensions,  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Liley,  an  ingepious  school ipaster  there,  at  the 'desire  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Gough,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  communicate 
^m  tp  floe : 

Feet.  Inches. 
Height  45        9 

Girt  at  top      3        7 
Second  girt     7         9 
Third  girt      10 
Fourth  girt    14        6 

Large  arm  that  branches  out  near  the  top,  3  feet  9  inches ; 

several  bofigbs,  in  girt  3  fe^t  5  inches ;  and  the  boughs  ex« 

tend  from  the  bddy  from  28  to  45  feet.    The  contents  of  the 

^  body,  exclusive  of  the.  boughs,  is  about  103  cubical  feet, 

iiiis  tree  is  known  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale, 
ho  kept  a  flourishing  scho(J,  at  this  house,  at  the  time  of 
le  great  plague,  1665,  and  was  a  gr»at4oritt..  Eight  feet 
oftUe  t9p  were  broken  off  by  the  high  wind  of  1703.  Tradi- 
tion says  this  tree  was  brought  hither  immediately  from 
Mount  Libanu^  in  a  pvlmanMsu.     The  first  limi; -trees 

VOL,  11.  tl  . 
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planted  in  England  found  their  way  over  in  the  same  conr 
veyance.* 

Several  oth^r  cedars  of  considerable  size  are  scattered 
about  in  difFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

I  find  not,  with  exactness,  when,  or  by  whom,  the  cedar 
uras  first  introdticed  into  England. .  Turner,  one  of  our 
earliest  herbarists,  where  he  treats  '*  of  the  pyne  tree,  and 
other  of  that  kynde/'  says  nothing  of  it.     Gerard,  pubhshed 
by  Johnson  in  1636,  mentions  it  not  as  growing  here ;  and 
Parkinson,  ift  his  Tbeatrum  Botanicum,  i040,  speaking  of 
the  Cedriis  magfia  conifera  Libani,  says,  "  The  brancSies, 
ivnie  say^  all  grow  upright,  but  others  straight  out."  Evelyn, 
whose  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees  was  delivered  in  die  Royal 
Society  in  1662,  observing  that  cedars  throve  in  cold  cli* 
mates,  adds,  ^*  Why  then  should  they  not  thrive  in  Old 
England?  I  know  not,  save  for  want  of  industry  $tnd  trial?^ 

Hitherto,  I  think,  it  is  pretty  plain  the  cedar  was  unknown 
among  us :  and  it  appears  probable,  that  we  are  indebted 
to  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  for  its  introduction  into 
England  ;  for  he  informs  us  in  the  same  paragraph  from  which 
I  made  the  above  quotation,  tliat  he  had  received  cones  and 
seeds  from  the  few  trees  remaining  on  the  mountains  of 
Libanus. 

Somethir^  better  than  20  years  afterwards,  we  find, 
among  Mr.  Kay's  Philosophical  I^tters^  the  following  cu- 
rious  one  addressed  to  him  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane: 

<*  London^  March  7,  1664-5. 
"  I  was  the  other  day  at  Chelsea,  and  find  that  the  arti- 
fices used  by  Mr.  Watts  have  been  very  effectual  for  the 
preservation  of  his-plants;  insomuch  that  this  severe  enough 
winter  has  scarcely  killed  any  of  his  fine  plants.  One  thing  I 
much  wonder,  to  see  the  Cedrus  mantis  Libam\  the  inha* 
))itant  of  a  very  diSerent  climate,  should  thrive  so  well,  a% 
without  pot  or  greenhouse,  to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  bj 
layers  this  spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autunui  have  as  yet 
thriven  well,  and  are  like  to  hold  out:  the  main  artifice  I 
Vfcd  to  tliem  has  been^  to  keep  them  from  the  winds,  which 
seem  to  give  a  great  additional  force  to  cold  to  destroy  the 
tender  pfants." 

f  This  is  the  first  notice  that  has  occurred  to  mc  of  the 
oiiltiv^tion  of  the  cedar  among  us.  Perhap^  the  tree  that 
propagated  itself  by  layers  iii  1684,  might  be  from  the  seed 


im'i    {    I  'm»..— ^M^rfUii.^-*^« 


^^<t    »*■        «        -.•  J*..* 


^  .**  H^rints  K<at,'.p.  9iv.    «  .   . 
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received  by  Mr.  Evelyn ;  and  the  reputed  age  of  that  at 
HilUngdon  agrees  with  the  time  of  that  importation;  sup* 

Eosing  that  importation  was  made  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
very  of  the  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees:  nor  probably,  not<- 
withstanding  tradition^  is  that  at  Hendon  to  be  referred  to 
a- higher  date.  Why  Sir  Hans  should  wonder  at  the  cedar 
thrinng  so  well  in  the  open  air  at  Chelsea,  I  know  not ;  for, 
though  it  be  found  in  the  u  armer  climates,  it  is  known  to  be 
a  native  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  conse« 

uently  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  an  * 

nglish  winter.  But,  I  believe,  we  generally  treat  exotics, 
iipon  their  first  arrival  among  us,  with  more  tenderness  than 
they  require.  Perhaps  the  fear  of  losing  them  may  be  one 
reason ;  perhaps,  too,  they  may  be  gradually  habituated  to 
endure  a  degree  of  cold  which  at  first  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  them.  Upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  tea-tree, 
it  wais  either  kept  in  our  gpreen •houses,  or,  if  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  matted  or  otherwise  sheltered  m  the  winter ; 
we  now  find  such  care  unnecessary.  I  have  had  one,  at  a^ 
degree  north  of  London,  thrive  and  blossom  for  some  years, 
in  the.  open  air,  without  the  slightest  protection,  in  the  se- 
verest winter. 

That  this  little  memoir  may  not  appear  to  terminate  in 
mere  curiosity,  I  think  it  warrants  me  in  recommending  the 
cultivation  of  the  cedar  for  common  use ;  as  it  is  well  known* 
to  be  a  very  valuable  material  in  the  hand  of  the  joiner  and 
^binet*maker.  Mr.  Miller  observed  their  quick  growth  at 
Chelsea,  in  a  poor  gravelly  soil :  those  at  I^endon,  Hilling* 
don,  and  £nfield,  shew  that  they  thrive  as  well  in  a  very 
different  one.  Those  planted  by  the  old  Duke  of  Argyle,  at 
Whitton,  have  made  the  happiest  progress ;  and  I  am  as- 
sured that  a  room  has  been  wainscotted  with  their  timber.  - 

If  these  slight  notes  should  induce  any  better  informed 
person  to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  it  would  afford 
entertainment  to  many,  as  well  as  to, 

Yours,  &c. 

1779,  March.  John  Cvllvm. 
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Mr.  URBANy 

A  COUNTRY  churchwarden  wants  to  be  informed,  whether 
the  law  bath  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  a  hedge- bog,  and 
whether  it  hath  incluiaiion  and  the  power  to  milk  tlie  cow. 

A«  to  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  your  correspondent 
may  rest  assured,  that  no  ^uch  law  is  now  in  being,  or  ever 
did  exist :  for  to  what  purpose  should  mankind  be  roused  to 

Eerseeute,  even  with  cifcumst(\nces  of  barbarity,  a  poor, 
armless,  iruoffeusive  creature,  slow  and  patient,  incapable 
to  offend,  or  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  part  of  the  animal 
creation^  exceplt  devouring  worms^  snails,  and  other  such 
creatures,  qh  which  it  feeds,  together  with  the  berries  of 
hawthorns  and  hrambles,  and  other  wiki  berries  ?  Perhaps 
the  appearance  it  makes  may  have  disgusted  some  unthink- 
ing peaple,  being  guarded  by  nature  against  all  common 
dangers^  by  prickles,  and  a  power  of  rolhn^  itself  round  in 
them  when  apprehensive  of  an  enemy,  by  means  of  a  strong 
membrane  or  muscle,  something  like  a  foot-ball. 

As  to  the  power  and  inclination  of  urdkiiig  a  cow,  I  m»y 
venture  to  say,  that  such  a  notion  is  one  of  the  most  absurd 
and  the  silliest  of  all  vulvar  errors.  Had  providence  intended 
the  hedge^hog  should  nave  been  vested  with  such  a  power, 
it  would  have  been  properly  enabled  to  have  carried  that 
power  into  execution,  by  endowing  it  with  a  mouth  large 
enough  to  receive  the  pap  of  the  cow,  and  without  giving 
any  uneasiness  to  the  coyv  during  the  operation  of  sucking: 
but,  iiutead  of  that,  the  head  of  the  bedge-hog  terminates 
in  a  soout  like  that  of  a  common  hogji  the  mouth  is  small, 
armed  with  sharp  and  short  teeth,  utterly  improper  for  sue* 
tion,  and  \irhich  must  destroy  the  very  supposition  of  such  a 
power;  and  thence  we  may  safely  conclude  the  bedge- 
iiog  cannot  have  any  intlination  to  milk  a  cow.  The  hedge* 
hog  lives  in  the  bottoms  of  hedges  and  among  furze  or 
whms  ;  it  collects  moss,  dry  leaves,  and  grass,  w  herewith  to 
make  a  warm  bed.  I  remember  formerly,  that  a  roasted 
liedge-hog  and  fried  mice  were  reckoned  good  in  the  chin* 
Qoiiirh,  or  hooping-cough. 

1119^  Aug.  S.  L. 
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XLYIL     Account  of  (be  Free  MaitiiK 

jtn  Bxtmet  frtun  Mr,  tJunicr't  Aecmnt  of  ike  iPreis  Mm^Hn, 

in  tke  Pkilasophical  Ti^nsetctioBS^ 

It  is  a  known  fact,  and,  I  believe,  is  understood  to  be  ntiU 
versal,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  cahres,  and  that  one 
of  them  is  a  bull  calf,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  appearance, 
the  cow  calf  is  unfit  for  propagatroti.  They  are  Known  not 
to  breed :  they  do  not  even  shew  the  least  incfination  for  the 
ball,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  least  notice  of  them* ; 
but  the  boll  calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull. 

This  cow  caff  is  called  in  this  country  a  Fr^e  Martin;  and 
this  singularity  is  just  as  weR  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  boll. 

This  calf  has  atl  the  external  marks  o/  a  cow  calf. 

When  they  are  preserved,  it  is  not  for  propagation,  but 
to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or  to  fatten  for  the  table. f 

They  are  much  larger  than  either  the  bull  or  cow ;  and 
the  horns  grow  larger,  being  very  similar  to  the  horns  of  an 
ox. 

The  bellow  of  the  tree  martin  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ox, 
which  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  a  bull ;  it  is  more  of  the  cow, 
though  not  exactly  that. 

The  meat  is  also  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than  either  the 
bull  or  cow  J  and  they  are  more  susceptible  of  growing  fat 
^hh  good  food.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  exdeed  the 
ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of  food,  and  oear  a  higher  price  at 
market. 

However,  it  seems  that  this  is  not  universal ;  fbr  I  was 
lately  informed  by  Charles  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Luckley,  irt 
Berkshire,  that  there  was  a  free  martin  killed  in  his  nergh- 
bourhood,  and,  from  the  general  idea  of  its  being  better 
meat  than  common,  every  neighbour  bespoke  a  piece,  which 
turned  out  nearly  as  bad  as  bull  beef,  at  least  worse  than 
that  of  a  cow.  It  is  probable,  that  this  ttiiffht  arise  from  this 
one  bdving  more  the  properties  of  the  bun  than  the  cow,  as 


*  I  need  hardly  observe  here,  that  if  a  cow  has  twins,  and  that  they  are 
^tb  bull  calves,  that  they  are  in  every  respect  perfect  bulls  f  or,  if  they  are 
Dotk  CO  w  calves,  tliat  they  are  perfect  cows. 

f  Vide  Leslie  on  Husbandry,  p.  98,  99. 
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we  shall  see  hereafter  that  they  are  somelimes  more  the  one 
than  the  other.* 

Free  martins  are  said  to  be  in  sheep  ;t  but,  from  the  ac- 
counts given  of  them,  I  should  very  much  suspect  that  these 
are  hermaphrodites  produced  in  the  common  way,*  and  not 
like  those  of  cattle.  They  are  often  imperfect  males,  seve* 
tal  of  which  I  have  seen.  They  are  mentione4  as  both  male 
and  female,  which  is  not  reconcileable  to  the  account  given 
of  the  free  martin. 

I  believe  it  has  never  been  even  supposed  what  this  ani*- 
mal  is,  with  all  those  peculiarities. 

From  the  singularity  of  the  animal,  and  the  account  of  its 
production,  I  was  almost  ready  to  suppose  the  account  a 
vulgar  error;  yet  from  the  universality  of  its  testimony  it 
appeared  to  have  some  foundation;  and  therefore  I  made  all 
the  inquiry  I  could  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one,  and' 
also  to  examine  it.  Since  which  time  I  have  accordingly  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  three ;  the  first  of  which  was  one 
belonging  to  John  ArbuUmot,  Esq.  of  Mitcham,  which  was' 
calved  in  his  own  farm*  He  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself.  He  allowed  me,  firsts 
to  have  a  drawing  made  of  the  animal  while  alive,  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Gilpin.  When  the  drawing  was  made  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnof  s  free  martin,  John  Wells,  Esq.  of  Bickley 
Farm,  near  Bromley,  in  Kent,  was  present,  and  informed  us, 
that  a  cow  of  bis  had  calved  two  calves;  and  that  one  was  a 
bull  calf,  and  th^  other  a  cow  calf.  I  desired  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wells  to  keep  them,  or  let  me  buy  them 
of  him ;  but,  from  his  great  desirefor  natural  knowledge,  he 
very  readily  preserved  them  both,  till  the  bull  shewed  all 
the  signs  of  a  good  bull,  when  he  sqld  him. 

From  the  dissection  of  the  three  above-menUoned  free 
martins.  Dr.  Hunter  says,  it  plainly  appeared,  that  they 
were  all  hermaphrodites  differing  from  one  another;  as  is 
also  the  case  in  hermaphrodites  in  other  tribes. 

An  account  exactly  similar  is  given  by  one  of  our  corre- 


*  Tbe  Romans  called  tbe  ball  tatirus :  tliey,  however,  talked  oitwr^  in  the 
femiaipe  gender.  And  Stephens  observes,  t)iat  it  was  Uiougbt  the  Romania 
meant  by  taur^,  barren  cows,  and  called  them  by  this  name  because  they 
did  not  conceive  any  more  than  bulls.  He  alto  quotes  a  passage  from  Cola- 
nella,  lib.  vi.  cap.  29.  **  and  like  the  taur^,  which  occupy  the  place  of  fer- 
tile cows,  should  be  rejected  or  sent  away.'*  He  likewise  qnotcs  Varro*  Dt 
Jte  Ruitica^  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  **  The  cow  which  is  barren,  is  called  /otrra."  From 
which  we  may- reasonably  conjecture,  that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of 
the  circumstances  of  their  production. 

f  Leslie's  Husbandry,  p.  136. 
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gpondents.  '^  I  am  assured/'  says  he,  '^  that  the  female  twin 
will  never  breed  ;  and  that  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  yoke 
the  steer  and  heifer  together."  At  the  same  time  it  is 
allovired^  that  if  the  twins  had  both  bpen  heiferi^^  both  would 
have  bred.  In  both  cases  the  assertions  are  founded  on  re-^ 
peated  experience. 

17H0,  Jan, 


XLVni.  Account  of  a  Gigantic  Child. 

*     Me.  Urban^  £nfi4ldy  Mar.  11.  ^ 

Observing  yonr  leadiness  to  record  in  your  valuable 
repository  whatever  is  wonderful  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
I  send  an  accountof  an  astonishing  phenomenon  with  r^pect 
to  growth,  in  a  child  of  nine  months  old^  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  addressed  to  their  Secre* 
tary,  Joseph  Plants. 

Sir,  Enfield,  Nov.  %5,  1799* 

Tnci^osed  I  send  you  the  proportions  of  an  extraordinary 
large  child,  a  native  of  this  parish*,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Sher* 
wen,  an  ingenious  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  this  place, 
whose  accuracy  and  judgment  I  can  confide  in,  as  I  have  not 
yet  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  phenomenon  my- 
self. The  chitd^s  father  has  the  conduct  of  a  paper  mill  by 
the  side  of  Enfield  Marsh,  and  is,  I  believe,  about  36 
years  of  age^  his  mother  about  42,  and  at  present  of  a  healthy 
habit ;  neither  of  his  parents  remarkable  for  their  size  or 
stature.  They  have  had  five  children  ;  the  eldest  of  the  three 
now  living  is  12  years  old,  and  rather  sn^all  of  his  age ;  but 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  of  a  size  larger  than  ordinary. 
They  bad  another  son  pf  uncommon  proportion,  who  died 
of  the  measles  in  Jan.  njAt  ai  the  age  of  15  months  ;  the 
carpenter  who  made  his-  coffin  observed,  that  he  had  never 
measured  so  tall  a  child.  The  present  subject  being  the 
second  of  the  kind,  excites  a  greater  degree  of  curiosity,  of 
which  the  father  intends  to  avail  himself,  by  carrying  the 
child  up  to  London,  and  making  a  public  shew  of  him. 


*  He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1779. 
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Ih  thi  yesf  lUi'i,  Dr.  Mead  kid  beffbra  the  SMietjr  aa 
46C6unt  of  &  gi|;:aiitic  boy  of  two  yevn  old^  at  WiUiogbanay 
In  Cambridgeshire.  As  tne  story  may  not  be  fresh  io  every 
6ne*6  memory,  I  shall  compare  his  dimensions  with  those  of 
youftg  Eventt,  premising  this  one  observation,  that  tbe 
W illingham  lad,  whose  name  was  Hall,  allowing  for  bis  ytars^ 
was,  in  this  respect,  less  of  a  prodigy  than  the  |^6e)d  boy  : 
though,  as  Mr.  Dawkes,  the  surgeon,  who  described  him, 
remarks,  <<  he  past  through  the  four  stages  of  life  in  less  than 
six  years,  being  five  years  and  teft  months  old  at  his  death, 
and  only  4  feet  six  inches  high.** 

feet,  inches*. 
Haix>  round  the  wrist,  ....  e 

thickness  of  thigh,       »        •        -         1        2i 
waist,  -        -        -        *        •-        t        4i 

Mr.  Sherweti  annexed  the  dimensions  of  a  Aae  l«sty  boyj 

who  is  upwards  of  7  years  old. 

Dimensions  of  Tho.  Everitt,  9 
months  and  2  weeks  old,  llie  other  Boy« 

inches.  iachea» 

Girth  round  his  wrist,  ^1  *  *        *        4{ 

Above  the  elbow,  8i  -  -        -        <j| 

Leg  near  the  ancle,  ^i  *  -        *        ^i 

Calf  of  the  leg,  12  -  •        •        9 

Round  the  thigh,  18  -  *         •       12| 

Round  the  sibali  of  the  back,  24  -  -        -      22 
Round  under  the  arm-pits, 

and  across  the  breast,  22|  *  •        •      2d 

Length  from  the  crown  of 

the  head  to  the  sole  of 

the  foot,  3  feet,  1|. 

Mr,  Sherwen  adds,  he  should  have  been  glad  f6  have 

fiven  the  solid  contents  of  animal  substance  in  pounds  avoir^ 
upois :  but  this  was  not  possible,  as  the  mother  is  possessed 
with  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  weighing  children*.  Ht 
could  therefore  only  say,  that,  when  she  ei^pbses  his  legs, 
thighs,  and  broad  back  to  view,  it  is  impossible  to  be  im« 
pressed  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  seeing  a  young 


*  Hii  weight  was  gvesied  at  bhie  itone. 
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feMnt  The  boy  has.  very  fine  hair^  pure  clear  skin^  free 
fToai  pimple  or  blemisU;  be  is  extremely  lively,  and  has  a 
bright  clear  eye,  the  pupil  not  in  theie&st  dilated  ;  aad  ex-* 
cepting  a  pair  of  broad  cheeks^  his  head  is  rather  less  in  pro* 

efiion  tbaa  bis  other  parts.  From  these  circumstances, 
r.  S.  ventures  to  prognosticate,  that  he  is  as  likely  to  arrive 
'at  maturity  (accidental  diseases  excepted}  as  any  child  be 
ever  saw. 

Soon  after  the  dat«  of  the  above  letter,  the  boy  wa$  carried 
to  a  relatioci^s  in  Great  Turnstile;  but  the  confined  situation 
bad  such  an  effect  on  his  healthy  that  he  was  soon  bronght 
back  into  bis  native  air.  He  has  now  been  in  London  above 
a  month,  and  is  arrived  at  the  following  dimensions. 

Height  3  feet  3  inches,  round  the  breast  2  feet  6  inches; 
loins  3  feet  1  inct\,  thigh  1  foot  10  inches^  leg  1  foot  2  inches, 
arm  1 1  inches  and  a  half,  wrist  9  inches :  he  is  well  propor^ 
tioned  all  over,  and  subsists  entirely  on  the  breast;  was  not 
remarkable  when  born,  but  at  about  six  weeks  after  began, 
and  has  rapidly  continued,  to  increase  to  his  present  amazing 
size.  His  countenance  is  what  every  one  would  call  comely, 
but  with  rather  more  expression  in  it  than  is  usual  at  bis  ag^, 
though  exceedingly  pleasing  from  his  being  uncomn^only 
well  tempered. 

I730j  March. 


[X.  CnriouB  aiMl  Authentic  Instance  oT  Longevity. 

Mb.  Ubban, 

THE  following  authentic  instance  of  longevity  shews  the 
happy  effects  of  a  temperate,  well-ordered^  and  virtuous 
life.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  any  where  <)uoted,  and 
It  setiiit  to  have  escaped  notice,  though  recorded  by  so 
eminent  a  man  as  Bartholin  concerning  his  own  grandfather 
^  tbt  mother's  side*.  That  one,  who  was  a  bookish  man 
and  author,  whose  constitution  was  naturally  very  weak 
and  delicate,  and  who  had  been  positively  doomed  to  an 
early  death  bj  bis  pbysidao,  sbonld  elude  the  prognostic  for 


||-  I  1  tr  If  tIT      '*'-'*?  f^  ^-"^  -^-.^       ...       ^.a^.^^,.,,^^.-^^^ .^^^ 


*  Vide  Tho.  Bartholim  Histon«nim  Anatom.  Ceot  Qaiat. 
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no  ]^s  a  term  than  ninety-five  years,  is  an  enconragiog  cir« 
cumstance  to  literary  men  and  valetodinariaos.  For  their 
benefit  I  send  it 

J.  BOERRADEM. 

'^  Quantum  hue  [scil.  ad  longxvitatem]  conferat  animus 
semper  sibi  similis,  nullisque  passionibus  in  transvorsum 
raptus,  effari  nequco. 

'*  Avus  mens  maternus  D.  Thomas  Finckius  (priori  secu)p 
librisy  geomelria  rotundi,  horoscopia,  &c.  hoc  seculo  libe* 
ris  clarus;  numeravit  enim  liberos^  nepotes,  pronepotes^ 
abnepotes  g7>)  annum  in^ressus  erat  nonagesimiim-sextum 
hac  animi  constantia,  et  diutius  vitam  in  senio  vegetam  pro- 
traxisset,  nisi  fcbris  filum  abrupisset.  Per  totum  vitae  cur-r 
sum  a sepompam  removit^  et  usu  rerum  ornamenta  metie- 
batur.  Teneram  aetatem  segritudinibus  habuit  obnoxiam, 
ut  medicus  curas  illius'prasiectus  spoponderit  parentibus, 
omnes  itinerum  vias^  quas  emensuriis  esset,  auro  se  obduc- 
turum.  Caeterum  a  longa  peregrinatione  redux,  prognosti- 
cum  elusit  temperantia  et  morum  facilitate.  Coercuit  loxu^ 
ulam  temperavit,  cui  tamen  necessaria  suggessit 
jrioris  substantias,  quas  libenuus  avidiusque  appete- 
bat^quam  cupedias;  divitias  acquis  oculis  aspexit,  fVugalita- 
tern  coluit,  et  animum  metu  vet  gaudio  affectum  sub  viqcu- 
lis  habuit,  iracundiam  lenivit,  adversitates  sprevit,  et  qtian- 
quam  liberorum,generorum,  nepotum,  abnepotum,  aifinium, 
amicorumque  saepiua  fanera  audiverit,  et  inter  tot  vit» 
grandaevae  molestias  versaretur^constanti  tamen  animo omnia 
erpessus  nunquam  lachrymas  fudit  nisi  defunctae  uxorisj  et 
ibliothecs  vuicano  consumptae^  memoria  r^urrent^t'* 


j'iam,  gu 
etiam  qui 


E 


For  the  benefit  of  tlu  English  Header^  the  above  Account  is. 

thus  translated. 

'*  It  is  inexpressible  how  much  equability  of  temper,  vnr 
ruffled  by  passion,  contributes  to  long  life.  My  maternal 
grandfather,  Thomas  Finck,  (who  in  the  preceding  century 
Vras  as  distinguished  by  his  learning,  his  skill  in  geonietr^Ty 
the  horoscope,  &c.  as  m  the  present  by  the  number  of  bis 
descendants,  for  he  had  children,  grand  ^children,  great 
grand-children,  and  great  ^reat  grand-children,  to  the  nuoir 
ber  of  97,)  had  by  this  uniformity  of  temper  attained  to  his 
g6th  year,  and  might  have  reached  lo  a  viarorous  old  age, 
had  not  a  fever  shortened  his  days.  He  studiously  through 
life  avoided  showj  measuring  ornament  by  use.    His  tender 
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age  was  subject  to  illnessi  so  that  the  physician  who  had' 
the  care  of  his  health  promised  his  parents  tliat  he  would 
engage  to  cover  every  road  he  travelled  with  gold  :  he  re* 
turned)  however,  from  a  long  journey ,  having  by  temperance 
and  easiness  of  temper  eluded  the  prognostication.  He 
checked  all  tendency  to  luxury,  and  restrained  his  appetite^ 
frequently  eating  coarser  food,  and  that  too  with  greater 
eagerness,  than  dainties.  .  He  looked  on  wealth  without 
coveting  it;  for  he  studied  frugality,  and  kept  under-due 
con  trout  every  motion  of  joy  or  fear ;  master  of  his  anger^ 
superior  to  disappointment;  and,  though  he  lost  by  death 
many  of  his  children,  grand-children,  great  grand-children, 
relations  and  friends,  and  in  so  long  a  life  must  be  presumed 
to  have  met  with  many  troubles,  he  bore  them  all  with  great 
constancy,  and  never  was  known  to  shed  a  tear,  except 
when  he  recollected  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  of 
bis  library  by  fire," 


It.  On  the  Utility  of  the  Barometer  in  Aghcuiture. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Whatever  promises  to  be  a  benefit  to  agriculture  will, 
I  doubt  not,  deserve  a  place  in  your  useful  publication. 
The  foreknowledge  of  the  changes  of  the  weather  may  be 
reckoned  to  be  of  this  number.  1  am  led  to  this  reflection 
on  considering  the  Uttle  regard  lately  paid  to  the  barometer. 
At  its  first  introduction  into  use,  as  mdicating  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  too  much  was  expected  from  it;  and  ob- 
servers, having  been  sometimes  disappointed  in  their  ex* 
pectations,  have  as  unjustly  rejected  it  too  much.  Accurate 
observations  of  the  motions  of  quicksilver  in  it,  during  seve- 
ral years,  have  pointed  out  to  me  several  circumstances  not 
hitherto  so  much  alluded  to  as  they  seem  to  deserve. 

At  or  near  the  vernal  equinox,  stormy  weather,  the  wind 
generally  South  West,  with  a  remarkable  fall  of  the  quick- 
silver in  the  barometer,  takes  place;  the  storm  generally 
more  violent  if  the  new  moon  happen  at  or  near  the  equinox. 
These  storms  have  been  remarkable  in  all  ages.  When  the 
weather  is  again  settled,  what  mny  be  railed  the  Summer 
Season  of  the  barometer  begins ;  and  during  the  Summer  the 
motion  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  is  much  less 
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extensive  than  in  the  ivinter^  the  quicksilver  seldom  faUkig 
lower  than  ^9-o  inches. 

The  winter  season  of  the  barometer  begins  also  with  a 
storm,  and  a  remarkably  great  fall  of  the  quicksilver,  near^ 
ot  soon,  after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  th«  wind  tomeiidie* 
S.W.  and  frequently  N.E^  The  barometfieal  sumaief  is 
sometimes  lengthened  out  so  far  as  November  ;  aftei  which 
tame  the  play  of  the  quicksilver  is  from  dOv7  lo28^>  9o»e« 
times  lower.  AU  coasting  vessels  around  this  island  ahimld, 
as  much  as  possible,  avoid  being  at  sea  in  these  seasofts,  at 
least  till  the  introductory  storms  are  past.  Hence  a  fall  of 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  summer  is  nearly  as  sure  aa  in- 
dication of  a  change  of  the  weather  as  two-tentbs  are  ttt  the 
winter.  This  difference  has  been  unjustly  charged  to  the 
instrument  as  a  fault 

The  extentof  a  similar  variation  in  the  motion  of  the  q«ick« 
silver  in  the  barometer,  is  much  more  considerable  than  seens 
to  have  been  hitherto  imagined.  This  will  be  confirmed  by 
registers  of  the  weather  kept  in  distant  places,  tf  a  storm 
happens  in  any  place  within  the  range  of  this  similarity  of 
motion  in  the  quicksilver^  the  mercury  will  fall  nearly 
equally  low  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  range,  though  in 
several  places  in  the  range  the  weather  may  be  fair  and  se- 
rene while  the  barometer  is  low.  Many, on  such  occasions, 
charge  the  instrument  with  giving  a  false  pfognostic.  Let 
them  suspend  their  censure  till  tidings  may  arrive  of  what 
may  have  happened  in  some  distant  part.  I  cduld  give  se- 
veral instances  of  this  fact^  but  shall  mention  only  one. 

Having  made  an  appointment  to  pay  a  distant  visit  with 
that  accurate  observer  of  aature  in  all  her  wavs.  Dr.  Fraftklin, 
I  called  on  him  in  the  morning,  to  dissuade  him  from  going, 
because  I  had  observed  that  the  barometer  was  very  low  ; 
but  he,  seeing  that  tl>e  heavens  wore  an  agreeable  aspect, 
laughed  at  my  apprehension,  and  we  went,  and  enjoyed  a 
fair  and  very  agreeable  day.  Tlie  barometer  was  censnred 
as  giving  a  false  prognostic,  and  I  as  credulous  ;  but  in  a  few 
days  we  had  an  account  of  a;Dost  violent  stores  in  the  Boy 
of  Biscay,  and  along  the  coast  of  France,  on  that  day. 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  weather  will  soon  perceive 
that  each  year  has  a  certain  character,  if  I  may  so  express 
ity  in  regard  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  This  pecoli* 
arity  of  the  different  years  being  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  husbandman,  I  beg  his  particular  attention  lo  it; 
for  it  is  chiefly  by  an  accurate  observation  of  this  peciiliarity 
in  the  changes  of  the  weather  that  he  can  obtain  the  m€6t 
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useful  lessoniL  la  sone  yeiuri  the  changes  of  the  weather 
seein  to  be  mttch  influenced  by  the  moon^s  place  id  the  zo* 
disic;  that  is,  when  the  oiood  passes  the  equinoxiai  line^  or 
jyhen  she  returns  from  her  greatest  declinations  south  or 
/ntrth;  but  a  register  of  the  ireather,  kept  constantly  for 
'some  years,  assures  me  that  there  is  no  dependence  on 
these  circumstaoces.  I  could  never  discover  any  cause  to 
which  I  could  impute  the  regularity  of  the  changes  in  the 
weather;  but  pan  assure  the  attentive  husbandman,  thai 
there  is,  m  some  years,  a  remarkable  regularity  in  them, 
and  in  all  years  some  degree  of  regularity.  This  regularity 
in  the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
intermediate  months  between  the  equinoxes,  that  is^  during 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  in  summer;  aud,  during 
Nofembcir,  December,  January,  and  February,  in  winter* 
The  knowledge  <»f  the  most  probable  times  of  these  cban^ea 
naay  ^e  of  great  use  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  seafarmg 


Let  tne  here  mention  some  other  circumstances  in  regard 
to  the  barometer.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  forebodes  fair 
weather,  and  its  falling  portends  rain,  with  winds.  During 
strong  winds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury 
is  lowest.  Other  tilings  equal,  the  mercury  is  higher  in  cold 
than  in  warm  weather,  in  general,  we  may  expect,  that 
vhen  the  mercury  rises  high,  a  few  da^s  of  fair  weather  may 
bo  expected*  If  the  mercury  falls  m  two  or  three  days, 
but  soon  rises  high,  without  much  rain,  we  may  expect  «tif 
weather  for  several  days;  and  in  this  case,  the  clearest davt 
are  after  the  .mercury  begins  to  fall.  In  like  mauner,  if  the 
suercury  falls  very  low,  with  mudi  rain,  rises  soon^  but  falls 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  with  rain,  a  continuance  of  bsLd 
weat;ber  m^v  be  feared.  If  the  second  fall  docs  not  bring 
niMch  rain,*but  the  mercury  rises  gradually  pretty  high,  it 
prognosticates  good  weather  of  some  continuance. 

When  the  mercury  rises  high,  the  air  sucks  up  or  dissolves 
into  its  own  substance  the  moisture  on.  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  even  fchoueh  the  sky  be  overcast  This  is  a  sure  sign 
of  fair  weather;  but  if  the  earth  continues  moist,  and  wates 
stands  in  hoUow  places,  no  trust  should  be  put  in  the  clear- 
est sjcy;  for  in  this  ca»^  it  is  deceitful.  Very  heavy  tbun* 
der-storms  happeo  without  sensibly  affecting  the  baromc* 
ter;  and' in  tbis^^u^  the  storm  seldom  reaiche^far;  but  when 
#tt9ad^  ^^  A  f^l  Qi  the  bvomeierj  it  r^aqlies  much  more 
extensively* 

^n  sJl  fiB,mc$  rieady  on  a  level  with  the  s^a,  rain  may  be 
expected  when  the  Quicksilver  falls  beWw  thicty  in(Ibe& 
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This  points  out  one  cause  of  the  more  frequent  rains  in  lofty 
situations  than  in  low  open  countries.      Thus  double  the 

3uantity  of  rain  falls  at  Townly-hall,  in  Lancashire,  than 
ocs  in  Lo[)(lon,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Koyal  Society. 

The  heights  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barooieter  above 
referred  to,  hold  only  in  places  on  a  level  with  the  sea;  for 
experiments  have  taught  us^  tliat  the  mercury  falls  consider* 
ably  in  inland  places,  according  to  their  heights. 

As  your  Magazine  is  perused  by  many  of  the  most  inge- 
nious men  in  the  kingdom,  I  \^ish  they  were  called  on  to 
account  for  that  power  in  the  air  of  occasionally  dissolving 
water,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  and  of  mixing  the  water  witE 
itself  (as  salt  is  in  water)  generally  invisible,  and  at  other 
times  in  vapours,  which  soon  form  clouds.  Winds,  especi- 
ally from  dry  continents,  have  great  power  of  thus  raising 
water.  Evaporation,  by  means  of  the  sun's  heat,  is  gene- 
rally mentioned  as  the  efficient  cause ;  but  whoever  attends 
to  the  quantity  of  snow,  and  even  of  ice,  that  is  carried  off 
into  the  air  in  the  most  severe  frosts,  will  be  convinced  that 
beat  is  not  the  principal  cause.  The  quantity  of  water  thus 
r^iised  into  the  air  may  be  estimated  b^  numerous  springs 
which  owe  their  source  to  vapours  thus  raised.  The  waters 
of  these  springs  uniting  form  the  greatest  rivers.  -Add  to 
these,  the  quantity  that  fall  in  dews  and  rain,  which  give 
birth  to  all  vegetables,  and  to  that  beautiful  verdure  which 
gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  this  country,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which,  other  nations  envy  us.  As  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  this  power  in  the  air,  of  dissolving  water,  so  are  we 
no  less  ignorant  whence  it  is  that  the  air  occasionally  drops 
these  vapours  in  dews,  rains,  &c 
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LI.  Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

'       Mr.  Urban, 

An  account  of  a  loaf  loaded  with  quicksilver  being  thrown 
into  water  to  discover  the  body  of  a  person  sunk  under  the 
surface,  which  could  only  become  stationary  (if  it  did  te) 
from  attraction,  encouraged  me  to  offer  tbe  foHowtng,  in 
hopes  that  some  one  may  improve  upon  the  hint: 

filing  under  tbe  ciiff  ^at  Scafboroogh,  I  observed  two 
persons  looking  very  earnestly  at  tbe' different  oozings  of  the 
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crater  that  dribbled  down  the  sides^  and  tasting  the  moisture 
by  dipping  in  their  fingers.  I  went  to  them,  and  found 
tbem  Germans.  Tbey  were  very  obliging;  and,  as  I  under- 
stood the  language,  informed  me  tbey  were  very  well  versed 
in  searching  after  mines,  which  by  thus  tasting  the  water 
they  could  discover.  I  mentioned  what  I  had  heard  of 
the  divining  rod,  in  use  on  the  Mendip  Htlls^  in  Somer- 
setshire, which  bends  when  held  over  places  that  contain 
metallic  ore;  tbey  said  that  might  well  be,  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  silver,  or  any  metal,  suspended  on  the  end  of  a  very 
slender  switch,  when  carried  over  a  mine  of  the  same  metaf^ 
would  be  so  attracted  as  to  bend  the  end  of  the  stick. 
Spme  time  after,  I  happened  to  be  at  a  silversmith's  at  Bath, 
who  bad  a  very  curious  pair  of  scales,  inclosed  in  a  ^lass 
case.  I  admired  them ;  and  he  said  they  would  weigh  to 
the  200th  part  of  a  grain;  and  there  lay  in  the  winoow  a 
block  of  solid  silver,  about  six  inches  square  and  two  inches 
thick.  What  the  above-mentioned  persons  told  me  at  Scar-  . 
borough  came  into  mv  bead,  and  I  ihought  this  a  good  op- 
portunity to  try  how  rar  what  they  said  was  true.  I,  there* 
fore,  had  a  shilling  put  into  one  scale,  and  the  beam,  which 
was  about  18  inches  long,  made  perfectly  level  by  weights 
in  the  other  scale;  *then  I  introduced  the  block  of  silver 
under  the  scale  that  had  the  shilling,  and  the  beam  dropped 
at  that  end  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  stood  there  until 
the  block  of  silver  was  removed,  when  it  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  equipoize  and  level  it  was  before :  and  this  we 
repeated  several  times,  and  it  always  answered  the  same. 
These  curious  scales  were  inclosed  in  the  glass  case,  and  the 
door  shut,  at  every  experiment 

The  other  matter,  I  think,  may  be  made  useful  for  keep- 
ing metal  pipes  or  boilers  from  the  furring^  or  stony  excres* 
cence^  that  lodges  from  boiling  water  often  in  them.  A  friend 
of  mine  at  Rochester  put  a  common  fiat  shell  of  an  oyster  into 
a  new  tea-kettle,  and  kept  it  in  two  or  three  years.  During 
all  this  time  the  shell  was  in  the  tea-kettle,  the  tea-kettle 
gathered  no  fur,  but  all  the  furring  settled  on  the  oyster  shell, 
which  I  have  in  my  possession  now^  aad  which  is  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  something  bigger  than  it  was  when 
put  ID,  and  perfectly  smooth  at  the  bottom,  and  where  at 
the  edge  it  had  fron^  time  to  time  slipped  against  the  side 
of  the  tea  kettle,  in  appearance  like  a  hone  you  set  razors 
on;  but  on  the  top  of  the  sbell  the  fur  was  like  any  thing 
boiling  up,  curly  and  uneven.  The  water  there  comes 
from  chalky  lands.  I  live  in  Essex,  and  have  tried  the 
shell;  which  also   gathered    the   fur,  but   of  a   different 
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Mpcftranee^  l>eir>g  inor«  like  smooCh  sand  or  graYd ;  but  (tit 
dbeil  iflcneased  in  thickness.  If  this  can  be  turned  to 
account,  in  respect  to  keeping  boilers  and  pipes  clear,  or 
shewing  the  nature  of  the  land  through  which  the  streams 
have  passed,  I  shall  be  happy. 
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Philemon,  328. 

Phrases,  obscure,  explained,  88 ;-— origin  of  some  common,  142, 
143,357. 

Pierce  Plowman's  Visions,  345. 

Plagiarisms,  357. 

Plants,  Chaucer's  description  of  the  sleep  of,  110 ;— perspiration 
of.  47  5, 

Plautus  observation  on  a  passage  in,  158. 

Pliny,  his  oh3ervations  relative  to  painting,  258  ;  493# 

poems,  manusi;ript,  32.  ' 

Poetry,  union  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  required  in,  351. 

Polycenus,  462. 

Poniifex,  etymology  of,  367. 

Pope,  his  iuscription  on  Shakespeare's  monument,  173,  note — ^his 
translation  of  Homer's  Description  of  Night,  1 86 ; — his 
epitaph  on  Gay  borrowed,  242  ;^»Warton's  Essay  on, 
245  ;-^instance  of  his  irritability,  248  ;— Critical  remari^s 
on  his  Homer,  273; — his  imitations  of  our  early  poets, 
323  ; — confusion  of  metaphors  in,  355  ;-^imitation  of  Siliys 
Italicus,'363. 

Powdered,  signification  of  the  word,  108. 

Prayer,  on  the  propriety  of  language  in  the  Lord's,  70,  74, 
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j^r^aant  women,  effect  of  iraagiaation  oo,  S95. 

I^r<](?erbial  sayings,  64,  66,  68.. 

ProverbsXreek  and  Latin,  162,  199. 

Psallere,  signification  of,  47. 

Psalters,  Manuscript,  21. 

Pugna  Porcorum,  209. 

Purpuras,  critique  on  the  word,  269. 

Q. 

duarles,  327.     • 

Huem  Jupiter  tmltperdere,  fyc.  illustrated,  162. 

R. 

Rain,  quantity  that  falls  annually,  480. 

Rattle-snake,  47 1 . 

Ray,  Mr.  letter  to,  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  514. 

Rebus,  the  antiquity  of,  40 ; — different  kinds  of,  43  ;— the  mo« 

dcrn,  43. 
Regulus,  serpent  destroyed  by,  511. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  mixed  passions,  267. 
Rogers,  John,  118. 
Roscommon,  37. 
Rose,  Le  Roman  de  la,  33. 
Rutins,  25  6. 
Russel,  on  the  Arabian  Nights'.  Entertainments,  382. 

s.     ^ 

Sallet,  208. 

Salt  eat,  whence  derived,  67. 

Sammodithu,  meaning  of,  357. 

Saunter,  derivation  of,  143. 

Scabbard,  205. 

Scaliger,  his  character  of  Silius  Italicus,  169,  366. 

Sea  water,  the  resplendency  of,  in  the  night  time,  434. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  his  death,  494. 

Seneca,  critical  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of,  172.  239. 

Senses,  the  accommodation  of  them  to  our  situation,  246. 

Serpent,  det^royed  by  Regulus,  51 K 

Shakespeare,  remarks  on  passages  in,  90,  127,  128,  134,  170,  182, 

188,  192,  195,212,  478; — Parallel  passages  and  remark* 

on,  282,  et  seq. 
Sicily,  separation  of,  from  Italy,  279*. 
Sight,  deception  of,  262. 
Signification  of  words  varied,  $5. 
Sigoniua,  41. 
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StTius  Italicus,  critical  obserratimn  on  a  pasttgeln,  !M,  T66  ;«--hia 
,  character  as  a  poet,  169;  fioie; — passages  ftMn»  S04,  SM. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  Ra^,  514. 
Sodbury,  natural  curiosities  found  at,  458. 
Solecisms,  iu  the  works  of  English  authors,  574. 
Sorcery,  the  pretended  j)ower  of,  over  the  winds,  }25. 
South,  Dr.  55. 
Spenser,  53,  S2I. 
^ick  and  spun  new,  88. 

Statins,  observations  on  a  passage  in,  1 59,  1 89^  269. 
Statuary,  261. 
Stirrop,  204,  206. 
Stone-hov),  205. 

Stone-eater,  description  of^  5  GO. 
Stones  noi  hurtful  to  land,  510. 
Stonesfiqld,  fossils  found  at,  468. 
Stone,  weight,  205. 
Swift,  56,37. 

Sylvester,  his  translation  ofDu.Bartas,  517. 
Syrinx,  the  ancient,  as  described  in  Virgil's  £clogyes»  47  ; — ^whence 

the  name,  96. 
Syruff,  Publius,  1 62. 

T. 

Tarantula,  bite  of,  cured  by  music,  408  ;-*descriptton  eC  40S« 

note. 
Tasso,  his  description  of  Night,  191. 
Taverner,  1 1 8, 
Tea- tree,  515. 
Tenses  of  verbs,  58* 
Terence,  329. 

Text,  meaning  of  the  word,  and  whence  derived,  4%. 
Text-hand,  why  so  called,  47. 
Theobald,  90,  259. 
Theophrastus,  4r4. 
ThirdboTOw,  909. 
Thomson,  511. 

Tibullus  imitated  by  Hammond,  245. 
Timlal,  M8. 

Ton^^ue,  account  of  a  woman  who  spoke  though  she  had  lost  it,4M. 
Topoj^pbical  hi^iorin,  24. 
TotrcFr-hofe,  2r:r. 

Translation,  observations  on,  152. 

Translations  of  the  Bible  into  luigKsh,  116; — ^ttanslatora  of,  120; 
Treacle,  206. 
Treeisj  on   promoting  the  growth  of,  417;— on  the /prodigious 

growth  of,  492  ; — on  the  process  of  their  vegetation,  505.' 


Timsa,  25. 

TnUl,  S6. 

IVffberville,  S5. 

TM,  whence  derired,  359. 

V. 

Vegetabl^y  prolific  nature  of  somey  419. 
'Vegetation,  on  the  process  of^  in  trees,  305. 
Verbs,  the  tenses  of,  58. 
Un,  on  the  particle.  362. 
Unanneakd,  195. 
Virgil,  critical  remarks  on  passages  in,  S8,40, 47, 97, 104, 1 15, 151, 

164,  190, 240,  269, 27 1,27  9,  52a,  340,352^573,374. 
Upthoi,  206. 

w. 

Walpole,  Strictures  on  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  263. 
Wanley,  34. 
Ward,  206. 

Warton,  J.  observations  on  his  Essay  on  Pope,  245, 358. 
Warton,  T.  remarks  on  bit  edbtkn  of  MtltoD^  Poems,  302. 
Watts,  37. 

Webb,  remarks  on  his  Inc^uirj  into  the  Beauties  of  Paiatiog,  Ibc. 
256. 

Wench,  36. 

Which,  on  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  73, 76. 

Who,  on  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  73,  76. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  on  the  author  of,  80. 

Wickliffc,  24,72,74,79,  117. 

Winds,  the  pretended  power  of  witchcraft  on  the,  176;    flRctsof 
pestilential,  506. 

Windouf,  206. 

Women,  pregnant,  e£fects  of  imagination  on,  395. 

Words,  sameness  of  certain  dissimilar,  224 ;-— which  have  lost  their 
original  meaning,  35,  357. 

Writing,  Astle  on,  281. 

Wyrley,  his  Surrey,  379, 380j  ilote. 

Y. 

Yeai>  ancient.  Sir  I.  Newton  on  the,  82* 
Young,  his  description  of  Night,  1 85. 
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